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GERMAN  PEDAGOGY-GOETHE. 


GOETHB. 

Ih  the  vast  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  activity  in  discussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  most  of  the  prohlems;  which  occupied  the  atten^ 
tion  of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Gdethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahre,*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  "  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
ours.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  sec  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought."  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address-  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Rector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as, 
^  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  *'  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world."  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Cariyle*s  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*  9Fm»itfJ9kr*  denolM  tbt  period  which  a  German  artiiaa  i»  oUifed  by  law  or  osafe  to  paM 
In  traTaliiif ,  to  pcrftet  hinidf  la  bb  eimft,  ailar  tba  eonelntioa  of  hto  Lehaijahre  {AppremUeuk^)^ 
tad  bofem  bit  mailenhip  eaa  befin.  Moft  of  iha  gaiUs  extend  help  in  Mnte  ibape  to  the  need/ 
wnndefiflff  brothen,  ni  tbcj  tiaTe]  from  city  to  citjr,  itod/inf  their  Aitoie  craft. 
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GOETHE—CULTIVATION  OF  BEVBBENC8. 


CULTITATION  OF  REVERENCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Wilhelm  in  the  *  Pedagogic  province,'  proceeding  lo wards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people  s 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  poiut,  wiien  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  inter,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  anns  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  hold 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground-;  the  eldo-^t  ^tood 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily : 
"  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer, 
"  the  first  posture :  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yesl"  exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  "  yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east :  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  ihon  behavest,"  said  the  other: 
"Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  '  asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Ohibf  or  the  Three  may  farther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  tliere  is  nothing  in  it.'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  *  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satia- 
fiiction  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surronnded  with  high 
walls:  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep- 
tion fW)m  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con- 
versation, the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

"  ^nce  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "it  is  &ir  that  we  admit  you 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  firont.  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

**■  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn:  with  you,  doubtiess,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  referenoe  is." 

"Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 
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its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brines  into  the 
workl  with  him;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  ror  making 
inaa  ia  every  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yourselfj  speak  it  out." 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  **  Reverence  1"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Reverence  1"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  **  All  want  it, 
perhaps  yourselC^ 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture^ 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven ; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requiring  fi*om  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  Grod  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  iVom  tiie  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourlslied; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys ;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  day&  But  from  tliis  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sufficient  influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
combination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add.'' 

'^  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  1"  said  Wilhelm.  ^  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil- wishing  and 
evil-speaking  f  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  bis  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indi^)ensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumptioa  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  ''  to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man:  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  nide  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?" 

'*  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  '*but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being;  the  strong  seeka 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  h^^py  when  for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  fheedom  and  independenc&  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
fixMn  fear  he  struggles  to  fi^eedom ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
flo  makes  no  advancement  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
cult, but  satisfactory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  whksh  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  &vored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  aooording  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  butfeelmg  in  him- 
self BO  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  "  No  Rdigion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
erence to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is.  Above  us,  we 
denommate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  tlie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliveranoe  fi^m  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  thej  may  bear.  The  SeooDd  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  siprht  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race^ 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nec- 
essary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Under 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  litted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  £arth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine ;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  Iiindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  allag^: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,'  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  Vanish ;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution." 

**  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

'*  To  aU  the  three,"  replied  tliey,  "for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One^s  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  tliat  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence^ 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level.'* 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary ; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  *at  the  hand  of  the  BHdest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  *  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings^  and  the  ^  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.*  It  is  a  beautifbl  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

"  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

"  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remaric,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  liave  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  oocurrenoes^ 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistio  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects;  but  they  wer9  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  matfner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  "  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others?** 

The  Eldest  answered:  "Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  lewl    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-eeat ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  people 
never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfully  declared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  the  world;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  namo 
of  Jehovah  through  all  age&  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

"  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  **  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
.  Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before'  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?'*««« 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  **In  your  historical  feries," 
said  he,  *^  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

**To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
doeee,  and  I  now  open  to  yod  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  aooa 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament  Tjtiey 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movement^ 
acoompanimentB,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  *  Miracles  and  Para- 
bleS)'  the  cbaracterist4c  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  .enter  for  the 
present^  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  qome  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  "  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

"In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "  in  aU  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and*  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
yonnff  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gether; here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man^s  life 
irom  its  termination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — ^let  not  the  ex- 
pression stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
his  point;  he  goes  on  his  way  infiexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
eelt,  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  ridies,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin ;  he  dares  ^  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him« 
self  18  God.    In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  firom  youth  upwards,  to  astound  hla 
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familiar  frieBds:  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him ;  and  shows  to  i^  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doclrine  and  life,  what  thej  have  to  look  for  from  tiie  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  bis  walk  and  conyersation  are  even  more  in- 
structive and  profitable  than  his  death :  for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
while  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
he  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.^' 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  *a  deep,  still  meaning;*  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhelm  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  whicli  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     "  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said, — 

*'That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  tiie  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  had,  should  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invito  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm :  "■  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a. model  of  exalted  patience?" 

'•Undoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  Eldest^  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  tlie  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
fice— •  ♦  ♦  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  wit- 
ness :  tlien,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  bear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters." 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  di^ointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  t-lieir  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation:  such  phrases  even  as 
'the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,'  '  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,'  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it 
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The  following  passages,  of  a  pedagogical  character^  are  taken 
from  Gdethe's  Wilhelm  MeUUr  in  Carlyle^s  version : 

In  order  to  aocomplish  any  thing  by  education^  we  must  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pupirs  tendencies  and  wishes :  that  when  these  are  ascer- 
tained, he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  former  and  attain  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  boon  mis- 
taken, may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  iaster,  and  the  more  diligently  fashion  himself  by  it 

The  child's  desire  to  have  distinctions  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  be  wished  to  bear  the  name  of 
every  thing:  supposing  that  there  oould  be  nothing,  which  his  (ather  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  him  with  his  questions,  and  caused  him  to  inqaire  con- 
cerning objects^  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Our  in- 
nate tendency  to  piy  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  likewise  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  &ther  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  wished  to  understand  how  lar  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts,, 
and  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  others. 

You  admit  that  poets  must  be  bom  such;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all 
professors  of  the  fine  arte ;  because  you  must  admit  it,  because  those  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is  bom  with  us; 
that  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissi- 
pating education  that  makes  men  unpertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our 
efibrts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently  discordast  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  ave  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walking  rightly  upon  paths,  which 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guidance  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path  which  suits  their  na- 
ture, they  will  never  leave  it;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of' 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning;^  themselves  to  unrestricted  license.. 

Without  earnestness  thiere  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  nfe :  yet  among  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  name  cultivated  men,  but  little  earnestness  is  to  be  found :  in  la- 
bors and  employments,  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreation^  they  proceed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self-defense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, only  to  be  done  with  it ;  they  remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at 
Rome,  who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in  some  company,  that  ^  to- 
day he  had  dispatched  six  churches  and  two  ^lleries.*  They  wish  to  know 
and  leam  a  multitude  of  things,  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concern ;  and  they  never  see  that  huoger  is  not  stiUed  by  snapping  at  the 
ur.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  my  first  inquiry  is:  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself)  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  perseverance  ?  The 
answer  regulates  the  interest,  which  I  shall  take  in  him  for  life. 

The  invaluable  happiness  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pleases^ 
and  what  ctrcamstances  may  invite  to^  but  in  being  able,  without  hindrance  or 
restraint^  to  do  in  the  direct  way  what  one  regards  as  right  and  proper. 
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Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  tnusient.  To  act  is  easy, 
to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be- 
ginning is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  Tlie  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  guide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  bom  with  us;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  Who  knows  it  half)  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong;  who 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day;  but  flour  can  not  be  sown,  and  seed 
eom  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high- 
est matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly ;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  alwajrs  conscioua  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best  The  instruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the 
mind;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  Tlie  true  scholar  learns  from 
the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a 
master. 

True  art  is  like  good  company :  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
recognize  the  measure^  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alo<^  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  we  should  know  the  weary  steps  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  which  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  befoM  we  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  move  with  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
us  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
Spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect ;  that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of 
'feeling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments':  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent^  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
•and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every 
•day  at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it 
■were  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 

If  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Oreator  of  the  world  himself  assumed 
:the  form  of  his  creation,  and  lived  in  that  manner  for  a  time  upon  earth,  tliis 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  infinite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with  its  maker.  Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
Him,  and  remoteness  from  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
t>ut  every  property  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
similarity  with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 
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This  Intiodaction  will  eontain  two  artlclefl.  In  the  flnt  I  sliall  show 
the  importance  of  tbe  good  edacation  of  yonth.  In  the  second  I  shall 
inquire  whether  public  instruction  is  preferable  to  private. 

1.  Importance  0/  Good  EdueaUon, 

The  education  of  youth  has  been  ever  considered  by  the  great  philoso- 
phers and  the  most  famous  lawgivers  ae  the  most  certain  source  of  the 
tranquility  and  happiness,  both  of  private  families  and  of  states  and 
empires.  For  what  else,  in  short,  is  a  republic  or  kingdom  but  a  large 
body,  whose  health  and  strength  depend  upon  the  like  circumstances  of 
private  families  which  are  the  members  and  parts  of  it,  and  none  of 
which  can  fail  in  the  discliarge  of  their  function  but  the  whole  body 
must  suffer  for  it  t  Now  what  is  it  but  good  education  which  enablee 
all  the  citizens  and  great  men,  and  princes  above  the  re8t»  to  perform 
their  different  functions  in  a  deserving  manner  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
youth  are  as  the  nursery  of  the  state  t  Tliat  it  is  renewed  and  perpetuated 
by  themt  That  from  among  them  all  the  fathers  of  families,  all  magis- 
trates and  ministers ;  in  a  word,  aU  persons  placed  in  authority  and 
power  are  taken?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the  good  education  of 
those  who  are  one  day  to  fill  those  places  will  have  an  influence  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  state,  and  become,  in  a  numner,  the  spirit  and 
general  character  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

The  laws,  indeed,  are  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  by  preserving  a 
regularity  and  good  order  in  them,  they  keep  them  in  x>cace  and  tian^ 
quility.  But  whence  have  the  laws  themselves  that  force  and  vigor,  bui 
from  good  education,  which  trains  up  men  in  subjection  to  them,  without 
which  they  are  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  passions  of  mankind  ? 

Qnld  \egeB  sine  moriVns  Tsnm  proficlant  t* 

• 

Plutarchf  makes  a  judicious  reflection  on  this  subject  which  well 
deserves  to  be  considered ;  'Tis  in  speaking  of  Lycurgus.  "  This  wise 
lawgiver,"  says  he, J  "did  not  think  it  convenient  to  set  down  his  laws 
in  writing,  as  judging  that  the  strongest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
making  cities  happy  and  people  virtuous,  was  the  impression  that  was 

*  JSbrttf.  Od.  zzv.  lib.  8.  fInvU.  Lywrg, 
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made  in  the  manners  of  the  dtizens,  and  rendered  familiar  and  easy  to 
them  hj  custom  and  habit.  For  the  principles  which  education  has 
engraven  in  their  minds  continue  firm  and  unshaken,  as  being  founded 
npon  an  inward  conviction,  and  even  upon  the  will,  which  is  alwajs  a 
much  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  that  of  force ;  insomuch  that 
this  education  becomes  the  rule  of  youth,  and  serves  them  instead  of  a 
lawgiver/'  Here  we  have  the  justest  notion  that  can  be  given  of  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  laws  and  education. 

The  law,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  a  severe  and  imperious  mistress, 
ivdyiof^  which  lays  a .  man  under  restraint  in  what  he  holds  most  dear, 
and  whereof  he  is  most  jealous,  I  mean  his  liberty ;  which  torments  and 
contradicts  him  in  everything,  is  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  and  desires, 
never  yields  to  any  relaxation,  speaks  always  in  a  threatening  tone,  and 
presents  liim  only  with  correction.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
should  shake  off  this  yoke  as  soon  as  ever  they  can  without  punishment, 
and  that,  giving  ear  no  longer  to  its  troublesome  directions,  the^  should 
give  themselves  up  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations,  which  the  law 
had  only  restrained  without  changing  or  destroying  them. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  education.  'TIS  a  mistress  that  is 
gentle  and  engaging,  an  enemy  to  violence  and  constraint,  which  loves 
only  to  act  by  motives  of  persuasion,  which  endeavors  to  make  its 
instructions  relished,  by  speaking  always  with  reason  and  truth,  and 
tends  only  to  make  virtue  more  easy  by  making  it  more  amiable.  Its 
lectures,  which  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  grow  up  and 
gather  strength  with  it,  in  time  take  deep  root,  soon  pass  from  the 
memory  and  understanding  to  the  heart,  are  daily  imprinted  in  his  man- 
ners, by  practice  and  habit  become  a  second  nature  in  him,  which  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  changed,  and  do  the  office  of  a  present  legislator  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  duty  npon  every 
occasion,  and  engaging  him  to  the  practice  of  it.  'H  jraidewrtc  vo/mOctu 
jdi6.6cmv  kirfpyit^trat  irepl  Iiuuttov  avrijv. 

We  must  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  ancients  have  recommended 
the  education  of  youth  with  so  much  care,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
surest  means  of  making  an  empire  stable  and  flourishing.  It  was  a 
capital  maxim  with  them  that  children  are  more  the  property  of  the 
republic  than  of  their  parents  ;*  and  that  thus  their  education  should  not 
be  given  up  to  their  fancies,  but  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  republic ; 
that  for  this  reason  children  ought  to  be  brought  up,  not  in  private  and 
in  their  fathers'  houses,  but  in  public,  by  common  masters,  and  under  the 
same  discipline,  tliat  they  may  bo  early  inspired  with  a  love  for  their 
country,  respect  for  its  laws  and  relish  for  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  state  wherein  they  are  to  live.  For  every  kind  of  government  lias 
its  peculiar  genius.  The  spirit  and  cliaracter  of  a  republic  Is  very 
.different  from  that  of  a  monarchy.  Now  this  spirit  and  character  arc 
only  to  be  imbibed  by  the  appropriate  education  of  children. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  that  Lycurgus, 

»Aritt.  Boat.  lib.  8,  cap.  1. 
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Plato,  Aristotie,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  have  left  na  any  rales  of  govera- 
mnnt,  have  declared  that  the  principal  and  most  essential  dutj  of  a  mag- 
istrate, a  minister,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  prince,  is  to  watch  over  the  good 
edacation,  first  of  their  own  childzen,  who  often  sooceed  in  their  stead, 
and  then  of  the  citisens  in  general  who  form  the  body  of  the  republic ; 
and  they  observe  that  the  whole  disorder  of  states  arises  only  from  the 
negligence  of  this  twofold  duty. 

Plato*  quotes  an  illostrioas  example  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  famons 
C^ros,  the  nuMt  accomplished  prince  we  read  of  in  ancient  history.  He 
wanted  none  of  the  talents  which  were  requisite  to  make  a  great  man, 
excepting  that  we  are  hem  speaking  of.  Being  wholly  taken  up  with  his 
conquests,  he  intrusted  the  education  of  his  children  with  the  women. 
These  young  princes  were  therefore  brought  up,  not  after  the  rough  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persians,  which  had  so  well  succeeded  in  Cyrus 
their  father,  but  after'  the  manner  of  the  Medes;  that  is,  in  luxury,  soft- 
ness, and  pleasorea.  -Nobody  ventured  to  contradict  them  in  anything. 
Their  ears  were  open  only  to  praise  and  flattery ;  everything  bent  their 
knee  and  bowed  low  before  them.  And  it  was  thought  to  become  their 
grandeur  to  put  An  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  though  they  had  been  of  a  different  species  f  rem  them.  "  Such 
an  education,  so  remote  f  rem  all  reproof  and  education,  had,"  says  Plato, 
**  the  success  which  was  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  two  princes,  pres- 
ently after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  took  up  arms  against  each  other,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  either  a  superior  or  an  equal ;  and  Cambyses,  grown 
absolute  master  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  ran  furiously  into  i^ll  soi^ 
of  excess,  and  reduced  the  Persian  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  Cyrus 
left  him  a  vast  extent  of  provinces,  immense  revenues,  4knd  armies  i^itlif 
out  number ;  but  all  this  turned  to  his  ruin,  fot  want  of  another  beq^efit 
far  more  valuable,  which  he  neglecte4  to  leave  him,— I  n^ean  a  good 
education. 

This  judicious  remark  of  Plato  concerning  Cyrus  entirely  escaped 
Bie  in  reading  the  history  of  him  by  Xenophon.  Nor  did  I  refiect  tliat 
this  historian  is  absolutely  silent  npon  the  education  of  this  prince's 
children,  whereas,  he  largely  describes  the  excellent  manner  in  whjcU 
the  Persian  youth  were  brought  up,  and  Cyras  hin|s^  amongst  the  rest, 
Tis  the  greatest  fault  a  prince  can  be  guilty  of. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  behaved  in  a  very  different  manner.f  Upon 
the  birth  of  hi^  fioa,  when  engaged  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  and 
at  the  tinu^of  his  greatest  achievements,  he  wrote  Aristotle  the  following 
letter :  "  I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  a  son  born  to  me,  }mX  I  am  not  so 
much  obliged  to  the  gods  fo^  hi?  birth/ as  for  the  happiness  that  he  has 
«ome  into  the^world  wlul§t  Ihere  is  an  Aristotle  living.  For  I  hope  that« 
being  brought  up  under  your  direction  and  by  your  care,  he  vatkj  deserve 
the  glory  of  his  father  and  the  empire  which  I  shall  leave  him."  This 
was  talking  and  thinking  like  a  great  prince  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  a  good  education.    Alexander  had 
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the  flame  flentimentB.  An  hialoriaii  obflerres  that  he  lored  Aristotle  no 
lesB  than  his  own  father  hecaiue,  he  said,  he  imm  indebted  to  the  one  for 
Um/ng,  and  the  oHherfor  IMng  welL 

If  it  is  a  great  fault  in  a  prince  not  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
his  own  children,  it  is  no  less  Uamable  to  accept  that  of  the  citizens  in 
general.  Plntarch  Tery  judiciously  obsennes  in  the  pandlel  he -draws 
between  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  that  it  was  a  like  negligence  which  ren- 
dered all  the  good  designs  and  great  intuitions  of  the  latter  useless. 
The  passage  is  very  remarkable.  **  All  the  labor  ct  Numa,"  says  he, 
"  who  took  pains  only  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
▼anished  with  him ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  he  had  constantly  kept  shut  as  if  he  bad  really  held  there  the 
demon  of  war  confined  in  chains,  was  immediately  opened  again,  and  all 
Italy  filled  with  Nood  and  slaughter.  Thus  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
of  his  institutions  was  but  o{  short  continuance,  as  it  wanted  the  sole 
tie  capalrfe  of  maintaining  it,  which  was  the  education  of  youth. 

It  was  the  opposite  conduct  which  so  long  preserved  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  in  full  force.  For,  "as  the  same  Plutarch  observes,  the 
religion  of  an  oath  which  he  required  of  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
have  been  a  feeble  support  after  his  death,  if  by  education  he  had  not 
imprinted  the  laws  in  their  manneis.  It  had  made  them  suck  in  the 
love  of  his  form  of  government  almost  with  their  milk,  by  making  it  in 
a  manner  familiar  and  natural  to  them.  Thus  wo  see  the  principal  of 
his  ordinances  were  kept  for  above  five  hundred  years  like  a  good  and  a 
strong  dye  which  had  penetrated  the  very  substance  of  the  soul.'* 

All  these  great  men  of  antiquity  were  therefore  persuaded,  as  Phi- 
tarch  observes  of  Lycurgus  in  particular,  that  the  most  essential  duty 
of  a  lawgiver,  and  so  of  a  prince,  was  to  establish  good  rules  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  exactly  observed.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  far  they  carried  their  care  and  watchfulness  upon 
this  point.  They  advised  to  use  precautions  in  the  choice  of  such  persona 
as  were  to  take  care  of  children  from  their  very  burth,  and  it  is  plain 
that  Quintilian  has  taken  what  he  has  said  upon  this  subject  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  especially  in  what  relates  to  nurses.  He  requires,  with  those 
wise  philosophers,  that  in  the  choice  that  is  made  of  them,  care  should 
not  only  be  taken  that  they  had  no  bad  ways  of  speaking,  but,  withal, 
that  a  special  regard  should  be  had  to  their  manners  and  disposition  ; 
and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable.*  "  For  what  is  learnt,'^  says 
he, "  at  that  age  is  easily  imprinted  in  the  mind,  and  leaves  deep  marks 
behind  it  which  are  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  As  In  the  case  of  a 
vessel,  which  long  preserves  a  tincture  of  the  first  liquor  that  was  poured 
into  it ;  and  like  wool,  which  can  never  recover  its  first  whiteness  after 
it  has  been  once  dyed,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  bad  habits  last  longer 
than  good  ones." 

"Tis  for  the  same  reason,  that  these  philosophers  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  duties  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 
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of  children,  to  remore  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  slaves  and 
domestics,  whose  discourses  and  examples  may  be  predudicial  to  them.* 

To  this  they  add  a  piece  of  advice  which  will  condemn  a  great  many 
Christian  fathers  and  masters.  Thej  reqnire  tliat  not  only  the  boys 
should  be  disallowed  to  read  any  comedies  or  be  present  at  any  theat- 
rical show  before  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  but  that  all  pictures, 
sculptures,  or  tapestry,  which  may  lay  any  indecent  and  dangerous  • 
image  before  ihe  eyes  of  their  children,  should  be  absolutely  banished 
their  citiefli  They  denre  that  the  magistrates  should  carefully  watch 
over  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  they  should  oblige  the 
workmen,  even  such  as  we>e  most  industrious,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  to  carry  their  fktal  skill  to  some  other  place.  They  were  persuaded 
that  from  such  objects  as  these,  that  were  adapted  to  flatter  the  passions 
and  feed  the  deeire,  there  arose  a  kind  of  contagion  and  pestilential 
air  that  was  at  length  indefinably  capable  of  infecting  the  masters 
themselves  who  breathe  it  evety  moment  without  fear  and  precaution, 
and  that  these  objects  were  like  so  many  poisoned  flowers  which  exhale 
a  deadly  odor,  that  was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  it  was  the  less  distrusted 
and  even  appeared  agreeable.^  These  wise  philosophers  require,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  everything  in  a  city  should  teach  and  inspire  virtue 
— ^inscriptions,  pictures,  statues,  plays,  and  conversations — and  that 
from  everything  that  is  presented  to  the  senses  and  strike  the  eyes  and 
ears,  there  should  be  formed  a  kind  of  salutary  air  and  breath  which 
should  imperceptibly  insinuate  itself  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  and 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  instruction  of  the  master,  should  incline  them 
from  their  tenderest  years  to  the  love  of  probity  and  a  regard  for  honesty. 
There  Is  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  original  expression  which  no  other 
language  is  capable  of,  and  though  this  passage  be  somewhat  long,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  quote  a  greater  part  of  it  to  give  some  idea  of 
Plato's  style. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  subject,  and  conclude  this  first  article  with 
desiring  the  reader  to  consider  how  the  pagans  themselves  ever  looked 
upon  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  as  the  most  essential' 
duty  of  parents,  magistrates,' and  princes,  as  it  is  of  last  importance  fof 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  have  good  principles  instilled  into  them  from 
the  beginning.  In  short,  where  their  minds  are  yet  tender  and  flexible,  ■ 
they  may  be  turned  and  managed  as  we  please,  whereas,  age  and  long 
habit  will  make  faults  almost  incorrigible.  Frangaa  emth  eUitu  quam 
corriffo^  qua  in  prelum  induruemtU.t 


2.  £eUUk>e  VaMu  of  Public  and  PHmU 

During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  * 
being  thoroaghly  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  occur  both  in  private ' 
houses  and  great  schools,  I  have  never  presumed  to  g\v»  advice  upon  thii 
subject,  and  have  ever  been  content  with  applying  myself  as  carefully  «1 ' 
I  could  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  which  Divine  I^videnoe  committed  ^ 

^  Afitt.  FUjUL  lib.  7,  c.  17.  .  t  FttU.  lib.  ft,  d€  Bfp. 
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to  my  care.  I  think  I  onght  still  to  obeerre  the  same  neutralitj,  and 
leave  it  to  the  prudence  of  parents  to  decide  a  question  which  certainly 
admits  of  great  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

Qnintilian  has  discoursed  upon  this  point  with  great  prolixity  and 
eloquence.*  The  passage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his  work,  and 
deserves  to  be  read  in  the  original.    I  shaU  give  the  substance  of  it. 

lie  begins  with  answering  two  objections  against  public  schools. 

The  first  relates  to  purity  of  morals,  which  they  daim  is  here  ex- 
posed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Was  this  the  case,  he  thinks  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment, — ^the  care  of  living  well  being  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  speaking  well.  But,  he  says,  the  danger  is  equal  on  both 
sides ;  that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  natural  disposition  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  their  education ;  that  usually  the 
evil  springs  from  the  parents  themselves  by  the  bad  examples  they  set 
their  children.  All  this  passes  into>  habit  and  soon  after  into  nature. 
The  poor  children  find  themselves  vicious-  before  they  know  what  vice 
is.  Thus,,  breathing  nothing  but  luxury  and  pleasure,  they  do  not  take 
their  irregularity  from  the  schools,  but  bring  it  thither. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  advancement  in  their  studies^  which 
must  be  greater  in  a  private  house  where  the  master  has  but  one  scholar 
to  instruct.  Quintilian  does  not  allow  this  for  several  reasons  which  he 
lays  down,  but  he  adds,  that  this  inconvenience,  though  it  were  real,  is 
abundantly  repaired  by  the  great  advantages  which  follow  upon  a  public 
education. 

First,  a  public  education  emboldens  a  young  man,  gives  him  courage, 
early  accustoms  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  looked  upon,  and  cures 
him  of  ascertain  pusilanimity  which  naturally  attends  a  private  and 
retired  life ;  whereas,  in  secret,  he  usually  grows  languid  and  dejected ; 
he  grows  rusty,  as  I  may  say,  or  else  falls  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
becomes  conceited,  setting  a  greater  value  upon  himseli  than  upon 
others  from  having  no  person  to  compare  himself  with. 

Second  and  third.  In  a  public  school  there  are  acquaintances  formed 
which  often  last  as  long  as  they  live,  and  there  is  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  be  gained  which  society  alone  can  procure.  Quintilian 
does  not  insist  much  upon  these  two  advantages,  and  seems  to  set  no 
great  value  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  great  advantage  of  schools  is  emulation.  A  child  there 
improves  both-by  what  is  said  to  himself  and  what  is  said  to  others.  He 
will  every  day  see  his  master  approve  one  thing  and  correct  another, 
blame  the  idleness  of  t&is  boy  and  commend  the  diligence  of  that,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  it  all.  The  love  of  glory  will  serve  him  as  a  spur 
to  labor.  He  will  be  ashamed  to  be  behindhand  with  his  equals,  and 
will  take  pains  to  excel  the  most  forward.  A  good  scholar  will  use  his 
utmost  endeffcvors  to  be  the  first  in  his  form  and  carry  the  prise.  'TIS  this 
which  gives  ardor  to  young  minds ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  well  managed, 
without  any  intermi^tura  of  malice,  envy,  and  pride,  is  one  of  the  best 

•  Q'iUUU,  lib.  1«  cap.  1. 
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meftns  to  lead  them  to  the  exerdfio  of  tlie  greatent  virtaefl  and  difficult 
undertakingB. 

Fifth.  Another  adyanta^  which  la  fkrther  to  be  foond  in  Bchoolfl,  is 
that  a  young  man  meeta  with  such  models  among  his  companions  as  are 
within  his  reach,  such  as  he  flatten  himself  he  may  be  able  to  come  up 
to,  and  does  not  despair  of  one  day  surpassing,  whereas,  if  he  was 
alone,  it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  compare  himself  with  hit 
master. 

Sixth.  Lastly,  a  master  who  has  a  numerous  auditory  exerts  himself 
quite  otherwise  tlian  he  who,  having  but  one  scholar,  can  spealt  only 
coldly  to  him,  and  in  the  way  of  oouTersation.  Now  it  is  incredible 
how  serviceable  this  fire  and  vivadty  of  a  master  who,  in  explaining  the 
beautiful  passages  of  an  author,  grows  warm  and  transported,  is,  not  only 
to  make  the  boys  attentive,  but  likewise  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
taste  and  sentiments  as  he  feels  who  is  speaking  to  them. 

Quintilian  does  not  UM  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which  he  main- 
tains is  confirmed  by  general  custom,  and  the  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  authors  and  most  famous  legislators. 

I  might  add,  tliat  this  conduct  has  no  less  regularly  been  observed 
since  the  days  of  Quintilian,  and  amongst  Christians.  Ecclesiastical 
history  supplies  us  with  abundance  of  examples.  That  of  St.  Basil 
aind  St.  Gregoiy  Nazianaen  is  known  to  all  the  world.  I  shall  give 
the  particulars  of  it  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  and  shall  now  only 
observe  that  the  families  of  these  two  illustrious  friends  were  the  most 
Christian  that  were  then  in  the  Church.  They  thought,  however,  they 
might  commit  the  dearest  treasure  they  had  in  the  world  to  the  public 
schools,  and  Qod  blessed  their  pious  intentions  with  a  success  that  sur- 
passed all  their  expectations.  Shall  we  venture  to  charge  this  conduct 
with  imprudence  and  presumption  ? 

On  the  other  side,  may  we  venture  to  condemn  the  religious  fearf  ul- 
ness  of  Christian  parents,  who,  upon  seeing  the  dangers  which  occur  in 
colleges  (and  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  they  are  great  ones),  and  being 
less  solidtious  about  their  children's  improvement  in  the  sciences  than  ta 
preserve  to  them  the  precious  and  inestimable  treasure  of  their  innocence, 
determine  to  bring  them  up  under  their  own  inspection  in  a  family  where 
they  may  hear  naught  but  wise  discourse,  where  they  will  see  naught 
but  good  examples,  and  from  whence  whatever  may  be  capable  of  cor- 
rupting the  purity  of  their  morals  is  carefully  removed  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  now,  certainly,  some  such  houses,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  very  few. 

Besides  the  two  usual  methods  of  bringing  up  youth — ^the  boarding 
them  out  at  public  scho<^  or  instructing  them  in  private — ^there  is  a 
third,  which  holdif  the  middle  place,  and  seems  to  join  the  other  two,  and 
that  is,  to  send  children  to  school  to  improve  by  the  emulation  of  the 
classes,  and  keeping  them  home  the  rest  of  the  time.  By  this  means, 
perhaps,  they  avoid  a  part  of  the  dangers,  as  they  are  also  deprived  of 
one  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  college,  amongst  which  we  ought 
certainly  to  reckon  the  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  which,  by  tho 
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floond  of  a  dock,  pointB  out  «11  the  €zwcAaeB  of  tbe  day  fn  a  oniform 
manner,  and  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  way  of  living,- which 
are  Tory  diffisrent  from  the  indalgence  of  their  fathMv'  honaes,  and  eerve 
only  to  render  them  too  nice  and  tender.  **  My  lather/'  eays  Henry  de 
Memnes,  '*  had  two  yiews  in  the  education  of  the  eollegie ;  the  one  waa  the 
gay  and  innocent  conversation  of  the  boys,  the  other  was  the  sdiool 
discipline,  to  make  us  forget  the  endearments  of  oar  home,  and*  as  it 
were,  to  cleanse  us  in  fr^h  water.    I  think  those  eighteen  months  I 

spent  at  the  college  were  of  great  service  to  me I  learnt  the 

frugal  life  of  the  scholars,  and  how  to  portion  out  my  time." 
•  Another  advantage  of  colleges,  supposing  them  to  be  such  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  the  boys  are  there  thoroughly 
taught  their  religion.  They  learn  to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
upring,  to  know  the  real  spirit  and  true  greatness  of  it,  and  to  fortify 
themselves  by  solid  principles  against  the  dangers  which  futh  and  piety 
too  frequently  meet  with  in  the  world.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly 
'tis  very  rare,  to  find  this  advantage  in  private  houses. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  from  all  these  principles  and  all  these 
facts  ?  There  is  no  college  which  cannot  produce  a  great  number  of 
examples  of  boys  who  have  had  an  excellent  education  there,  and  been 
improved  both  in  the  sciences  and  in  piety ;  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
has  not  seen  with  grief  a  great  number  miscarry ;  and  the  case  is  the 
same  in  private  houses. 

The  conclusion  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  draw  from  hence  is, 
that  the  dangers  are  veiy  great  to  youth  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  examine  well  before  God  what  course  they  ought  to  take, 
equitably  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  occur  on  both 
aides,  to  be  determined  in  so  important  a  deliberation  only  by  the  motives 
of  religion,  and  above  all,  to  make  such  a  chmoe  of  masters  and  colleges, 
in  case  they  follow  that  course,  as  may,  if  not  entirely  dissipate,  at  least 
diminish,  their  just  appiehensions. 

ne  Plan  and  Division  of  this  Treatise, 

To  enter  usefully  into  the  particulars  of  what  concerns  the  private 
government  of  the  classes  and  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  duty  of  the  di£ferent  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  bear  any  relation  to  it.  But  as  there  are  some  general 
directions  which  almost  equally  belong  to  all,  I  will  begin  this  treatise 
with  them,  that  I  may  avoid  the  repetitions  which  otherwise  would 
be  inevitable. 

I.  OEZrSlLAL  FBINCXPI4BB. 

I  shall  begin  with  desiring  the  reader,  when  I  talk  of  instructions, 
rules,  precepts,  and  duties,  which  are  terms  that  I  cannot  avoid  employing 
in  the  subject  I  treat  of,  to  do  me  so  much  justice  as  to  think  that  I  do 
not  protend  to  prescribe  laws  to  any  one,  or  to  set  up  for  a  master  or 
eensurer  of  my  brethren.  Ky  only  design  is  to  assist,  if  I  can,  such 
young  persons  as  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  children  who,  for 


WMki  of  ezperienee,  aie  aabject  to  oommit  a  grsAt  mmf  emm,  m  I  o^m 
thai  I  niTBeU  hxvB  tonoBTlj  oommitted,  and  I  sluJl  think  myself  rerj 
happy  if  I  can  ooatribata  to  make  them  avoid  them  by  hiying  my  reflec* 
tions  before  them,  or  rather  thoee  of  the  ablest  maatera  in  point  of  eda- 
cation.  For  I  shall  here  scarce  say  anything  of  myself,  especially  in  this 
first  part,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  should  senre  as  the  basis  and 
foandation  to  all  the  rest.  Athens  and  Rome  shall  here  lend  me  their 
assistance.  I  shall  likewise  make  use  of  two  modem  authors,  and  often 
without  quoting  them.  These  are  M.  de  F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam* 
bray,  and  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writings  upon  this  subject  are  justly  very 
much  esteemed.  The  last  has  some  particular  sentiments  which  I  would 
not  always  follow.  Besides,  I  question  whether  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres ;  at  least  ho 
seems  not  to  set  the  value  upon  them  they  deserva  But  both  of  them 
may  be  of  very  great  use  with  relation  to  morals  and  conduct,  not  only 
to  young  masters,  but  to  peraons  of  greater  experience.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  .making  use  of  the.  labors  of  others,  as  I  have  thought  fit, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  public  will  not  be  displeased  at  it, 
being  content  to  have  good  things  laid  before  them  without  being  con* 
oemed  from  whence  they  axe  taken.  I  shall  reduce  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
articles  the  general  instructions  which  relate  to  the  education  of  youth. 

1.  THB  END  TO  BB  AIMED  AT  IK'  EDTTCATIOIT. 

To  succeed  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  first  step  is  to  lay  down  the 
end  we  should  aim  at,  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
to  choose  out  an  able  and  experienced  guide,  who  is  able  to  conduct  us 
safely  to  it.  Though  it  be  generally  a  very  wise  and  judicious  rule*  to 
avoid  all  singularity,  and  to  follow  the  received  customs,  yet  I  question 
whether,  in  the  point  we  now  treat  of,  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
some  exception,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  and 
inconveniencies  of  blindly  f oUo^ng  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  so  as  to  consult  custom  more  than  reason,  ^d  the  governing 
our  actions  rather  by  what  others  do  than  by  what  they  should  do ;  from 
whence  it  often  happens  that  an  error  once  established  is  handed  down 
from  age  to  Age,  and  becomes  almost  a  certain  law,  from  a  notion  that 
we  ought  to  act  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
greater  number.  But  the  greatest  number  do  not  always  make  the  best 
choice,  and  we  too  frequently  obserre  the  contraiy. 

If  we  consult  our  reason  ever  so  little,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  the 
end  which  masters  should  have  in  view,  is  not  barely  to  teach  their 
scholars  Greek  and  Latin,  to  learn  them  to  make  exercises  and  verses,  to 
charge  their  memory  with  facts  and  historical  dates,  to  draw  up  syllo* 
giams  in  form,  or  to  trace  lines  or  figures  upon  paper.  These  brandies 
of  knowledge  I  own  are  useful  and  valuable,  but  as  means  and  not  as 
the  end,  when  they  conduct  us  to  other  things,  and  not  when  we  stop 
there;  when  they^erve  us  as  preparatives  and  instruments  for  better 
matters,  the  ignorance  of  which  makes  all  the  rest  useless.!    The  boys 
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would  have  cause  to  complain,  if  they  were  condemned  to  spend  eight 
or  ten  of  the  best  jears  of  their  life  in  learning,  at  a  great  expense  and 
with  incredible  pains,  one  or  two  languages,  and  some  other  matters  of 
a  like  nature,  which,  perhaps,  they  would  but  seldom  have  occasion  to 
make  use  of.  The  end  of  masters,  in  the  long  course  of  their  studies,  is  to 
habituate  their  scholars  to  a  serious  labor,  to  make  them  love  and  yaluo 
the  sciences,  and  to  raise  such  an  appetite  in  them  as  shall  make  them 
thirst  after  them  when  they  are  gone  from  school,  to  point  out  the 
method  of  attiuning  to  them,  and  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of 
their  use.  and  value,  and  by  that  means  to  dispose  them  for  the  different 
employments  to  which  it  shall  please  Qod  to  call  them.  Besides  this,  it 
is  farther  the  end  of  masters  to  improve  their  hearts  and  understandings, 
to  protect  their  innocence,  to  inspire  them  with  principles  of  honor  and 
probity,  to  train  them  up  to  good  habits,  to  correct  and  subdue  in  them, 
by  gentle  means,  the  ill  inclinations  they  shall  be  observed  to  have,  such 
as  roughness,  insolence,  an  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  proud- 
swelling  vanity  constantly  employed  in  lessening  others,  a  blind  self- 
love,  which  is  only  careful  of  procuring  advantage  to  itself,  a  spirit  of 
raillery  which  is  pleased  with  offending  and  insulting  others,  an  inso- 
lence and  sloth,  which  renders  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  unser- 
viceable.* 

2.  TO  STUDY  THX  CHABACTEB.OF  THE  CHILDBEN. 

Education,  properly  speaking,  is  the  art  of  developing  and  fashioning 
the  mind.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  novel,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  studied.  To 
Judge  by  common  experience,  of  all  the  animals  man  is  the  most  nn- 
tractable.  Xenophon,  in  the  beautiful  preface  to  his  Cyrapedia,  ob- 
serves, '*  We  never  see  flocks  of  sheep  or  oxen  rebel  against  their  lead- 
en, whereas  nothing  is  more  common  amongst  men ;  it  seems  a  natural 
condttsion  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  rule  over  men  than  over  beasts." 
But,  casting  his  eyes  upon  Cyrus,  who  governed  so  many  provinces  in 
peace,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  the  people  he  had  conquered  and  his 
natural  subjepts,  he  concludes  that "  the  fkult  must  arise  not  from  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  obey,  but  from  the  superiors  who  know  not  how  to 
govern." 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  some  proportion,  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  children.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  mind  of  man, 
even  in  his  infan<7,  bears  the  yoke  with  impatience,  and  naturally  in- 
clines to  what  is  forbidden.t  But  what  we  must  conclude  from  hence  is, 
that  for  this  very  reason  he  requires  more  precaution  and  address,  and 
that  he  yields  more  willingly  to  mildness  than  violence  {iequUur  faeOitu 
^%tam  dticUwr),  We  sometimes  see  a  stomacfaf  ul  horse  who  capers  and 
gnaws  the  bit,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  (fpva ;  'tis  because  the  rider  has  a 
hard  and  heavy  hand,  knows  not  how  to  guide  him,  and  checks  the  bridle 
when  he  ought  not  Give  this  horse,  who  has  a  very  tender  mouth,  an 
understanding  and  skilful  rider,  and  he  will  check  all  his  sallies,  and, 
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with  a  ligbt  liand,  govern  him  with  pleacmre  (generori  atqus  ndbUa  equi 
mdiui  faciU  flraeno  reffurUur). 

To  oompass  thiB  end,  the  master's  first  care  is  thoroughly  to  study  and 
search  into  the  genius  and  character  of  the  children,  for  by  this  he  musi 
regulate  his  conduct.  There  are  some  who  are  lazy  and  remiss,  unless 
they  are  continually  called  upon,  and  others  cannot  bear  to  be  impex^ 
oualy  treated ;  some  will  be  restrained  by  fear,  and  others,  on  the  coiw 
trary, discouraged*  We  can  gain  nothing  out  of  some, but  by  men 
labor  and  application ;  and  others  only  will  study  by  fits  and  starts.  To 
endeavor  to  bring  them  all  to  a  level,  and  make  them  submit  to  one  and 
the  same  rule,  is  to  attempt  to  force  nature.  The  prudence  of  the  maa- 
ter  will  consist  in  keeping  a  medium,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
two  extremes ;  for  here  the  ill  so  closely  borders  upon  the  good,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  'tis  this  which  renders  the 
management  of  boys  so  difficult.!  Too  much  liberty  leads  to  licentious- 
ness, and  too  much  constraint  makes  them  stupid ;  commendation  excites 
and  encourages,  but  it  also  Inspires  vanity  and  presumption.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  a  just  temper,  and  hold  an  even  hand  between  these  two 
inconveniencies,  after  the  example  of  Isocrates  in  the  case  of  Ephoms 
and  Theopompus,  who  were  of,  a  very  different  character.  This  great 
master,  who  was  as  successful  in.his  instructions  as  his  writings  (as  ap- 
pears from  his  scholars  and  his  books)»  making  use  of  a  bridle  to  give  a 
check  to  the  vivacity  of  the  one,  and  a  spur  to  awaken  the  sluggishness 
of  the  other,  did  not  aim  at  ledadng  them  both  to  the  same  standard.^ 
His  object  in  taking  away  from  the  one  and  adding  to  the  other,  was  to 
cany  each  of  them  to  that  perfection  which  their  natural  capacity  would 
admit  of. 

This  model  we  must  follow  in  the  education  of  children.  They  cany 
within  them  the  principles,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  seeds  of  all  virtaes  and 
vices ;  and  the  principal  point  is  thoroughly  to  study  at  first  their  geniuB 
and  character,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  humor,  their  dispoution 
and  talents,  and,  above  all,  to  discover  their  passions  and  prevailing  in- 
clinations, not  with  a  view  or  expectation  of  entirely  changing  their 
temper,— of  making  him  gay,  for  instance,  who  is  naturally  grave,  or 
him  serious  who  is  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition.  It  is  with  cer- 
tain characters  as  with  personal  defects;  they  may  be  somewhat  re- 
dressed, but  not  absolutely  cured.  Now  the  way  of  growing  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  children  is  to  give  them  a  great  liberty  to  discover 
their  inclinations  whilst  yoong,  to  let  them  follow  their  natural  bent  in 
order  to  discern  it  the  better,  to  oomply  with  their  Uttie  infirmities  to  en- 
couzsge  them  to  let  us  see  them,  to  observe  them  whilst  they  think  littio 
of  it,  eq>edally  at  their  play,  when  they  show  their  tempers  most ;  for 
children  are  naturally  plain  and  without  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  they 
think  themselves  taken  notice  of »  they  throw  themselves  under  a  xe- 
stninty  and  keep  upon  their  guard. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  also  to  dlBtingolBh  the  natxue  of  their  f aulta. 
In  general,  we  ma^  hope  that  those  wherein  age,  had  education,  ignor- 
ance, and  heing  eedaoed,  and  ill-example  have  any  share,  are  not  with- 
out remed J ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  believe  that  such  are  nat- 
urally rooted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  will  ho 
very  difficult  to  be  got  over,  such  as  double-dealing  and  hypocrisy,  flat- 
tery, an  inclination  to  tell  stories,  to  sow  divisions,  to  envy  and  detraction, 
a  disposition  to  scoff,  and  especially  at  the  instructions  that  are  given 
them,  and  at  things  sacred,  a  natural  opposition  to  reason  and  what  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  a  readiness  to  take  things  otherwise  than  they  are 
meant  * 

8.  TO  8BCUBB  AUTHORITY  OVSR  THB  CHILDBBN. 

By  authority,  I  mean  a  certain  air  and  ascendant  which  inspires  re- 
spect and  procures  obedience.  Tis  neither  age  nor  height,  the  tone  of 
the  voice  of  threatening,  by  which  this  authority  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
an  equal  disposition  of  mind  firm  and  moderate,  which  is  always  master 
of  itself,  is  guided  only  by  reason,  and  never  acts  by  fancy  or  passion. 

It  is  this  qualification  and  talent  which  keeps  all  in  order,  establishes 
an  exact  discipline,  sees  that  orders  are  observed,  saves  the  trouble  of 
reprimands,  and  prevents  almost  all  punishments.  '  Now  it  is  from  the 
very  first  entrance  upon  their  government  that  parents  and  masters 
should  take  this  power  upon  themselves.  If  they  do  not  seize  upon  this 
favorable  moment,  and  place  themselves  early  in  this  authority,  they 
will  have  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  the  child 
will  domineer  at  last.  There  is,  deep  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  love 
of  independence,  which  discloses  itself  from  our  childhood,  or  even  at 
the  breast.  What  mean  those  cries,  those  tears,  the  threatening  gesture, 
and  the  eyes  sparUing  with  rage,  in  an  infant  who  is  resolved  to  gain 
his  point  with  all  his  force,  or  is  raised  to  jealousy  against  another  ?  "I 
have  seen,"  says  St  Augustine,  "  a  child  burning  with  jealousy.  He 
could  not  yet  talk,  but  with  a  pale  countenance  could  east  a  furious  look 
at  another  diild  who  was  su^ing  with  him  at  the  same  breast."  f 

Here  we  have  the  time  and  moment  pointed  out  for  subduing  this  bad 
inclination  in  a  child,  by  inuring  him,  from  the  cradle,  to  get  the  better 
over  his  desires,  not  to  pussue  his  own  ftmcies ;  but,  in  a  word,  to  yield 
and  obey.  If  we  never  gave  children  what  they  cried  for,  they  would 
learn  to  go  without  it,  nor  would  there  be  so  much  bawling  and  uneasi- 
ness before  they  were  brought  to  temper,  and  consequently  they  would 
not  be  so  troubleeome  to  themselves  or  others  as  they  ara 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  disallow  every  indulgence  to  children.  I 
am  veiy  far  from  such  a  disposition.  I  say  only,  we  must  not  give  them 
what  they  cry  for ;  and  if  they  xedoable  their  importunity  to  obtain  it, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  they  are  expressly  refused  It  for  that  very 
reason ;  and  this  must  be  held  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that,  after  they 
have  once  been  refused  anything,  we  must  resolve  never  to  grant  it  to 
their  crying  or  importuning,  unless  we  would  teach  them  to  become  im- 
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pAtient  and  peevish,  hy  xewaidiag  tbem  lor  tbair  ptteTiahiieas  and  impa* 
tienoe. 

We  flee  witli  some  paienta,  that  tbe  ehildien  never  ask  for  anything  at 
table,  whateTer  is  set  before  them,  but  take  all  that  is  given  them,  with 
pleasure  and  thankf ulneee ;  in  other  honsea,  they  aak  for  everything 
they  see,  and  must  be  served  before  all  the  company.  Now  whence 
arises  this  remarkable  difference,  but  from  the  different  education  they 
have  had  ?  The  younger  children  are,  the  lese  their  irregnlar  desires 
flboald  be  satisfied. 

What  I  have  said  of  children  in  their  childhood,  may  be  applied  to 
them  at  any  other  age.  The  first  care -of  a  master  is  to  study  and  sound 
a  new  scholar.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  attempt,  no  industry  or 
artifice  he  omits,  to  get  the  better  of  him  if  he  can.  When  he  sees  all 
his  pains  and  cunning  is  to  no  purpose,  and  that  the  master  calmly  and 
quietly  opposes  to  them  a  gentle  and  reasonable  resolution,  which  always 
ends  in  making  himself  obeyed,  he  then  yields  and  cheerfully  submits, 
and  this  kind  of  little  war,  or  rather  skirmish,  where,  on  both  sides,  they 
have  tried  each  other^s  forces,  is  happily  concluded  with  a  peace  and  a 
good  understanding,  which  make  them  easy  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
are  to  live  together. 

4.  TO  MAKB  OIVB'S  SELF  BELOVED  AND  FEABED. 

The  respect  upon  which  the  authority  I  have  spoke  is  founded,  in* 
dudes  two  things,  fear  and  love,  which  lend  each  other  a  mutual  asmst* 
ance,  and  are  the  two  great  springs  and  hinges  of  all  government;  in 
general,  and  of  the  conduct  of  children  in  particular.  As  they  are  of  an 
age  wherein  reason  scarce  begins  to  show  itself,  it  is  requisite  that  fear 
sliould  sometimes  be  called  into  its  assistance,  and  take  its  place ;  but  if 
it  comes  alone,  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure  does  not  follow  close  at 
its  heels,  it  is  not  long  regarded,  and  its  instructions  produce  but  a  slight 
effect,  which  soon  vanishes  upon  the  hopes  of  impunity.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  point  of  education,  the  greatest  skill  lies  in  knowing  how 
to  blend  discreetly  together  a  force  which  shall  keep  children  within  due 
bounds  without  discouragement,  and  a  mildness  which  shall  gain  upon 
them  without  indulging  them  too  much.  BU  rigor,  nd  non  ex(uperans; 
rit  amor,  $ed  non  emoSieM,*  On  one  hand,  the  master's  mildness  removes 
whatever  is  hard  and  austere  from  his  office  of  command,  and  blunts  the 
point  of  it.  Hebetat  adorn  imperii,  as  Seneca  beautifully  expresses  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  hla  prudent  severity  fixes  and  restrains  the  lightness 
and  inconstancy  of  an  age  which,  as  yet,  admits  but  of  little  reflection, 
and  is  incapable  of  governing  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  this  happy  inter- 
mixture of  mildness  and  severity,  of  love  and  fear,  which  procures  the 
master  authority,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  inspires  the 
scholars  with  respect,  which  is  the  firmest  band  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, in  such  sort,  however,  that  gentleness  and'  love  must  be  pre- 
eminent on  both  sides. 

But  some  will  say,  though  this  manner  of  governing  children  by  kind- 
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nefls  and  gentleneas  is  eaoy,  jMiliaps,  to  a  private  tutor,  is  it  practicable 
in  the  case  of  a  principal  of  a  college,  a  regent  of  a  class,  or  a  master 
who  has  a  great  many  sdiolars  in  one  common  chaml)ert  And  how  is  it 
possible,  in  all  these  places,  to  keep  up  an  exact  discipline,  without  which 
no  good  is  to  l>e  hoped  for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
scholars  ?  I  own  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  circumstance  than 
to  keep  up  a  Just  medium  between  too  great  severity  and  an  exoessiye 
indulgence ;  but  the  thing  is  not  impossible,  since  we  see  it  practised  by 
persons  who  have  the  rare  talent  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  still 
more  beloved.  The  whole  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  the  masters. 
If  theji  axe  such  as  they  should  be,  they  will  meet  with  success  prapop- 
tionable  to  their  desires.  Quintilian  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  qualities 
of  a  good  master,  and  how  he  may  gain  the  affection  of  his  sdiolars : 

A  master  should  principally  assume  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  schol- 
ars, and  look  upon  himself  as  filling  the  place  of  those  who  committed 
them  to  him ;  whence  he  must  exercise  the  gentleness,  patience,  and 
bowels  of  good  nature  and  tenderness  which  are  natural  to  parents. 

He  must  not  be  vicious  himself,  nor  allow  of  vice  in  others ;  he  must 
be  severe  without  roughness,  and  gentle  without  indulgence,  for  fear  of 
being  hated  or  despised. 

He  must  not  be  easilv  carried  away  with  anger  and  passion,  nor  shut 
his  eyes  upon  such  faults  as  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  must  be  plain,  patient,  and  exact,  and 
require  more  a  constancy  and  assiduity  of  oiligence  in  his  sdiolars,  than 
an  excess  of  labor ;  he  must  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  the  questions 
that  shall  be  put  to  him,  and  he  even  beforehand  with  them  in  asking 
qu^^tions  of  them,  if  they  apply  not  to  him. 

He  must  not  refuse,  upon  proper  occasions,  to  ^ve  them  the  praises 
they  deserve,  but  not  be  too  lavish  in  bestowing  his  commendations ;  for 
as  the  one  occasions  discouragement,  the  other  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous 
security. 

If  he  is  obliged  to  reprimand  them,  he  must  be  neither  severe  nor  re- 
proachful. For  what  gives  many  an  aversion  to  studv  is,  that  certain 
masters  rebuke  them  with  a  scornful  air,  as  though  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  hatred. 

He  must  speak  often  to  them  of  virtue,  and  always  with  high  encomi- 
ums ;  he  must  lay  it  constantly  before  them  under  an  advantageous  and 
agreeable  form,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  blessings,  and  most  worthy 
a  reasonable  man,  and  most  honorable  to  him  as  a  qualitv  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  mankind,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  being  truly  happy.  The  more  frequently  he  puts  them  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  the  less  he  will  be  obliged  to  punish  them.  .  .  .  Let 
him  every  day  say  something  to  them  which  they  may  carr^  away  with 
them,  and  be  the  better  for.  Though  what  they  read  may  furnish  them 
with  abundance  of  good  examples,  what  is  expressly  directed  to  them 
has  a  very  different  force,  and  produces  a  quite  diflbrent  effect,  espedallv 
if  it  comes  from  a  master  whom  children  that  are  well  brought  up  both 
love  and  honor.  For  it  cannot  l>e  imagined  how  easilv  we  are  led  to  copy 
after  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  a  favorable  opinion. 

These  are  the  qualifications  whidi  Quintilian  requires  in  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  they  equally  belong  to  all  sudi  as  are  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth. 
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5.  Of  Correetion, 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  point  out  the  Inoonyenienoes  and  dangers  of 
the  nse  of  the  rod ;  in  the  second,  I  shall  lay  down  the  roles  we  ought 
to  follow  in  this  kind  of  correction. 

Fint,  The  most  common  and  shortest  way  of  coneeting  children  is 
hy  the  rod,  which  is  almost  the  only  remedy  that  is  known  or  made  nse 
of  by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  education.  But  this  remedy 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  they  would  cure,  if  employed  out 
of  reason  or  beyond  measure.  For  besides  that  the  corrections  of  the 
rod  and  the  lash,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  have  something  indecent, 
mean,  and  servile  in  them,  they  have  no  fitness  in  themselves  to  remedy 
any  fault  committed,  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  such  a 
correction  may  become  useful  to  a  child,  if  the  shame  of  suffering  for 
having  done  ill  has  not  a  greater  power  over  his  mind  than  the  punish- 
ment itself.  Besides,  these  corrections  give  an  incurable  aversion  to  the 
things  we  should  endeavor  to  make  them  love.  They  do  not  change  the 
humor,  nor  work  any  reformation  in  the  natural  disposition,  but  only 
restrain  it  for  a  time,  and  serve  to  make  the  passions  break  out  with 
more  violence  when  they  are  at  liberty.  They  often  stupefy  the  mind, 
and  harden  it  in  mischief.  For  a  child,  that  has  so  little  honor  as  to  be 
insensible  to  reproof,  will  accustom  himself  to  blows  like  a  slave,  and 
grow  obstinate  against  punishment. 

I  am  far  from  condemning  in  general  the  n^e  of  the  rod,  after  wSat 
has  been  sidd  of  it  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs : '  He  tliat  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,  bat  he  that 
loveth  him  diasteneth  him  betimes ;'  '  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.'  The 
Holy  Scripturo,  by  these  words  and  others  of  a  like  naturo,  may,  per- 
haps, design  punishment  in  general,  and  condemn  the  mistaken  tender- 
ness and  blind  indulgence  of  parents  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  vices 
of  their  children,  and  thereby  render  them  incorrigible.  But  supposing 
that  the  word  rod  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  cor* 
rection  is  advised  for  such  dispositions  as  are  sturdy,  rough,  indocile,  un- 
tractable,  and  insensible  to  reproof  and  honor.  For  can  we  imagine  that 
the  Scripture,  which  abounds  in  charity  and  gentleness,  and  is  so  full  of 
compassion  for  the  weaknesses  of  a  more  advanced  age,  should  advise 
to  treat  children  with  severity  when  faults  are  frequently  rather  the 
effects  of  levity  than  wickedness? 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  punishments  we  are  here  speaking  of 
should  be  employed  very  seldom,  and  for  fanlts  of  consequence.  These 
corrections  are  like  the  violent  remedies  which  are  used  in  violent  dis- 
eases ;  they  purge,  but  alter  the  constitution  and  wear  out  the  organs. 
A  mind  controlled  by  fear  is  always  the  weaker  for  it.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, has  the  care  o|  guiding  others,  if  he  would  heal,  should  first  nse 
gentle  remonstrances,  try  what  he  can  do  by  persuasion,  give  a  relish,  if 
he  can,  for  honesty  and  justice,  inspire  an  hatred  against  vice,  and  a 
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valae  for  virtue.  If  this  first  attempt  does  not  sacoeed,  he  may  pass  to 
stronger  methdds  and  sharper  reproaches ;  and  lastlj,  when  all  this  has 
been  employed  to  no  purpose^  he  most  come  to  corrections^  bat  by  de- 
grees, still  leaving  the  hopes  of  pardon  in  view,  and  reserving  the  last 
for  extreme  faults  and  desperate  ills.* 

Let  us  compare  a  man  of  this  wisdom  and  moderation  with  a  master 
that  is  hasty,  passionate^  and  violent,  such  as  Orbilios  was,  whom  his 
scholar,  Horace,  styles  Plag08us;\  or  with  a  person  whom  Tally  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  his  children,  who  was  passionate  to  a  de- 
gree of  madness.  This  was  a  slave  who  had  been  set  free,  whom  TuUy 
highly  valued  in  other  respects,  and  in  who^i  he  placed  a  full  confi- 
dence.} IHanysiusquidemmihiinamorQmBest,  Pueri  autem  aiunt  eum 
vi7BENT£]i  IRA8CL  8ed  homo  nec  doetior,  neo  MncUor  fieri  potest.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  here  discern  either  good  understanding  or  pru- 
dence in  Tully.  Prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  freedman,  he  does  not  seem 
to  give  heed  to  the  blame  that  was  cast  upon  him,  as  if  such  a  fault 
could  be  covered  by  learning,  or  subsist  with  the  quality  of  a  man  of 
very  great  probity,  eed  homo  nee  doetior,  nee  eanetior  fieri  potest.  He  was 
afterwards  undeceived  when  that  cowardly  and  perfidious  slave  had  be- 
trayed him. 

'Which  of  the  two  masters,'  says  Seneca, §  'shall  we  most  esteem ? 
He  who  strives  to  correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and  motives  of 
honor,  or  another  who  shall  lash  them  to  pieces  for  not  repeating  their 
lesson  as  they  oaght,  and  faults  of  a  like  nature?  If  we  undertook  to 
manage  a  horse  in  this  manner,  should  we  tame  him  by  thus  beating 
him?  Or  would  it  not  be  a  certain  way  of  making  him  skittish,  unruly, 
and  restive  ?  An  able  groom  can  manage  him  better  by  caressing  him 
with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  why  must  men  be  treated  with  more  cruelty 
than  beasts  ? ' 

Second.  1.  If  children  are  early  accustomed  to  submission  and  obedi- 
ence by  the  steadfast  behavior  of  parents  and  masters,  and  care  is  taken 
never  to  swerve  from  it  till  such  time  as  fear  and  respect  are  grown  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  there  appears  not  the  least  shadow  of  constraint  in 
their  submission  and  obedience,  this  happy  habit  contracted  in  their 
childhood  will  almost  spare  the  necessity  of  any  after  punishment. 

3.  It  is  of  great  consequence  rightly  to  discern  what  faults  deserve  to 
be  punished,  and  what  should  be  pardoned.  In  the  number  of  the  last 
I  place  all  such  as  happen,  through  inadvertency  or  ignorance,  and  which 
cannot  pass  for  the  efPects  of  malice  and  a  bad  intention,  as  only  those 
which  arise  from  the  will  can  make  us  culpable.  An  officer  of  Augfus- 
tus,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  out  with  him,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  wild  boar,  that  made  directly  toward  them,  that  he  saved  him- 
self by  exposing  the  emperor  to  danger.  The  fault  was  considerable, 
but  as  it  was  not  designed,  Augustus  was  satisfied  with  turning  it  into  a 
jest. 


*  tkMca^  D«  Ira,  lib.  1,  c.  t  Ep.  1 ,  lib.  9. 

t  Ad  AU.  Ep.  1,  lib.  0.  S  Smec,  JH  Ckm.  lib.  1,  cap.  96. 
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I  place  in  the  flune  rank  all  the  fluilts  of  levitj  a&d  childhood  whiok 
will  be  inftdiiblj  torreetod  bj  time  and  age. 

Neither  do  I  tUnk  we  ought  to  n§e  the  coneetion  of  a  Tod  for  nuiA. 
&ilaies  me  chikLren  niaj  cotnmit  in  learning  to  read,  write,  or  dance,  o^ 
eren  in  learning  the  langoagee^  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  excefyt  in  certain  caeeti 
I  shall  mention.  Other  pnnicAments  shonld  be  contrived  for  such  faults 
aa  do  not  seem  to  proceed  fiom  anj  ill  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  an*  in- 
clination to  shake  off  the  joke  of  anthoritj. 

8.  It  is  a  great  branch  of  merit  in  mastera  to  be  able  to  find  out  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  punishments  wherewithal  to  correct  their  scholars 
It  depends  upon  them  to  fix  an  idea  of  shame  and  disgrace  upon  a  thou- 
sand things  which  are  indifferent  of  themselyes,  and  only  become  correc- 
tions bj  the  idea  that  is  fixed  to  them.  I  know  a  school  of  poor  chil- 
dren, where  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sensible  punishments  that  iA 
inflicted  upon  such  as  are  naughtj,  is  to  make  them  sit  on  a  separate 
bench,  with  their  hats  on,  when  anj  considerable  person  comes  into  the 
school.  'Tis  a  torment  to  them  to  remain  in  that  state  of  humiliation 
whilst  the  rest  are  stahding  and  uncovered.  A  thousand  things  of  th^ 
like  nature  may  be  iuTented^  and  I  mention  this  instance  only  to  sho# 
that  tlie  whole  depends  upon  the  constant  ingenuity  o^  the  master. 
There  are  children  of  quality  which  have  been  kept  in  as  mudi  awe 
through  an  apprehension  of  going  without  shoes,  as  others  of  being 
whipped. 

4.  The  only  vice,  in  my  opinion,  which  deserves  a  seVere  treatment,  is 
obstinacy  and  mischief ;  but  then  tliis  obstinacy  must  be  voluntary,  cer- 
tain, and  clearly  expressed.  We  must  not  give  this  namls  to  faults  of 
levity  and  inconstancy,  into  which  cliildren,  who  are  naturally  forgetful 
and  heedless,  may  frequently  relapse,  without  leaving  us  ]t)om  to  im- 
agine that  they  proceed  from  a  bad  disposition.  I  suppose  that  a  child 
has  told  a  lie.  If  it  was  through  a  violent  fear,  the  fault  is  much  less, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  gently  reprixnahded.  If  it  is  voluntary,  deiiber- 
ate>  and  obstinately  persisted  in,  it  is  then  a  fault  indeed,  and  ceriainly 
deserves  to  be  punished.  Yet  I  do  not  think  tliat  for  the  first  time  we 
ehould  yet  make  nse  of  the  correction  of  the  rod,  which  is  the  last  ex- 
tremity diildren  should  be  exposed  to.  '  Will  a  father  of  good  unde^- 
atandlng,'  says  SeneCa, '  disinherit  a  soh  fx  hii  first  fknlt,  how  coBBid- 
«rable  soever  it  may  be  ?  Nov  dbubtiessb  He  will  fiivf  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  his  son  fetunk  to  his  duty,  and  to  comet,  if  |M)ssiblev 
his  bad  disposition.  Nor  will  he  have  reeonrae  to  muAt  an  extremity  till 
the  case  is  grown  desperate,  and  his  patience  quite  iinmi  out.  A  masted 
must  follow  the  like  conduit  in  proportion.' 

5.  I  would  say  the  sanild  of  indodlitl'  and  disebedtenee>  when  obMl- 
nately  persisted  in»  and  accompanied  with  aii  air  oi  i»ntempt  and  re- 
bellion. 

5.  There  is  another  sort  of  obstinacy  whie&  related  to  study,  attd  AAf 
be  called  an  obstinate  sloths  which  ordinarily  ocesMoM  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  masters, — when  cliildren  will  learn  nothing  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  it  by  force.    There  is  nothing,  I  own,  more  perplexing  or 
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difficult  to  manage  than  Buch  chanLctens,  especially  when  insensibility 
and  indifference  are  joined  to  elotb,  aa  is  very  uanaL  In  this  case,  a  mas- 
ter stands  in  need  of  all  his  prudence  and  industry  to  render  study,  if 
not  amiable  to  his  scholar,  at  least  supportable,  by  mixing  force  with 
mildness,  threatenings  with  promises,  and  punisliments  with  reward. 
And  when  all  has  been  employed  to  no  purpose,  we  may  then  come  to 
correction,  but  not  make  it  too  common  and  habitual;  for  then  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

7.  When  it  is  judged  necessary  to  use  correction,  the  time  and  manner 
of  using  it  should  be  considered.  Diseases  of  the  soul  require  to  be 
treated  at  least  with  as  much  skilf  ulness  and  address  as  those  of  the 
body.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  remedy  misapplied  and  ill- 
timed.  A  wise  physician  waits  till  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
this  view  tarries  for  the  favorable  moments  of  administering  it. 

The  first  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  punish  a  cliild  the  moment  he 
commits  a  fault,  for  fear  of  exasperating  him,  and  causing  him  to  com- 
mit new  ones  by  carrying  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  but  to  allow  him 
time  for  recollection,  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done,  and  grow  sensible 
that  he  has  been  to  blame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  punishment  is 
both  just  and  necessary,  and  thus  put  him  in  a  condition  of  l>eing  the 
better  for  it. 

The  master,  again,  must  never  punish  with  jMission  or  in  anger,  espe- 
cially if  the  fault  personally  regards  himself,  such  as  want  of  respect,  or 
any  abusive  word.  He  must  call  to  mind  what  Socrates  said  excellently 
well  to  a  slave  that  had  misbehaved  toward  him :  *  I  would  treat  thee  oi 
thou  deserveet,  toas  I  not  in  a  paadon* *  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
persons  who  have  authority  over  others  were  like  the  laws,  which  pun- 
ish without  anger  or  emotion,  and  out  of  the  sole  motive  of  justice  or 
public  good.f  If  the  master  discover  himself  to  be  ever  so  little  moved 
by  a  change  of  countenance  or  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
scholar  soon  perceives  it,  and  finds  that  this  fire  was  kindled  not  through 
a  zeal  for  duty,  but  from  the  heat  of  passion.  And  this  is  enough 
to  make  ^^m  lose  the  whole  fruit  of  the  punishment;  because  chil- 
dren, young  as  they  are,  know  that  reason  alone  has  a  right  to  correct 
them. 

As  punishment  should  seldom  be  administered,  all  possible  care  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  beneficiaL  Let  a  child  see,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
done  all  you  could  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extreme ;  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned that  you  are  under  a  necessity  of  exercising  it  against  your  incli- 
nation ;  talk  before  him  with  other  persons,  how  unhappy  they  are  who 
are  so  void  of  reason  and  honor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  being  corrected ; 
withdraw  your  usual  marks  of  friendship,  till  you  see  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  consolation;  make  this  chastisement  public  or  private,  accord 
ing  as  you  shall  judge  it  most  useful  for  the  child  either  to  be  exposed 
to  shame  or  to  see  that  he  is  spared ;  reserve  this  public  shame  as  a  last 
remedy ;  make  use,  sometimes,  of  a  reasonable  person  to  talk  with  him, 
■  ■  ■         ■■     ■  I  ■ I  ■  ■      ■  —  ■■ 

*  Qenae,  lib.  1«  <U  Ira^  cap.  15.  t  Oc.  d4  (Jffic.  lib.  1,  n.  89. 
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and  tell  him  what  it  is  not  yet  fit  for  70a  to  tell  him  yourself ,— one  who 
may  core  him  of  hlB  false  shame,  and  dispose  him  to  submit ;  to  whom 
the  child,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  may  open  his  heart  more  freely  than 
he  durst  do  before  you ;  but  be  very  careful  that  you  are  never  seen  to 
demand  any  other  submissions  than  such  as  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. Endsavor  to  bring  him  to  a  self-condemnation,  and  that  you  may 
be  left  to  the  liberty  of  lessening  the  punishment  which  he  has  con- 
sented to.  These  general  rules  must  be  applied  by  every  master  accord- 
ing as  his  particular  occasions  require. 

But  if  the  child  that  is  to  be  punished  is  neither  to  be  moved  by  a 
sense  of  honor  or  shame,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  first  correction 
he  may  feel  a  sharp  and  lasting  impression,  that  fear,  at  }east,  for  want 
of  a  more  noble  motive,  may  keep  him  to  his  duty. 

I  have  no  need  to  take  notice  that  a  box  of  the  ear,  blows,  and  other 
treatments  of  the  like  sort,  are  absolutely  disallowable  in  masters. 

0.  Of  Beprimanda, 

To  make  reprimands  useful,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  three  things 
principally  to  be  considered, — ^the  subject,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of 
making  them. 

1.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  use  reprimand  for  the  slightest 
faults,  and  such  as  are  almost  unavoidable  in  children,  which  takes 
away  all  their  force,  and  makes  them  lose  all  their  advantage.  For  by 
growing  familiar  to  them,  they  are  no  longer  affected  with  them,  and 
shall  even  make  a  jest  of  them.  I  make  a  great  difibrence  between  ad« 
monitions  and  reprimands.  The  first  savor  less  of  the  authority  of  a 
master  than  the  affisetion  of  a  friend.  They  are  always  accompanied 
with  an  air  and  tone  of  gentleness,  which  gives  them  a  more  agreeable 
reception ;  and  for  this  reason  they  may  more  frequently  be  used.  But 
as  reprimands  always  irritate  that  fondness  we  have  for  ourselves,  and 
often  assume  an  air  and  language  of  severity,  they  should  be  reserved 
for  more  considerable  faults,  and  consequently  be  more  seldom  used. 

2.  The  master's  prudence  consists  in  carefully  studying  and  watching 
for  the  favorable  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  be  most  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  correction. 

Do  not,  therefore,  reprimand  a  child,  says  M.  de  F^nelon,  in  his  first 
emotion,  or  your  own.  If  you  do  it  in  yours,  he  will  find  that  you  have 
been  guided  by  humor  and  inclination,  and  not  by  reason  and  friendship^ 
and  you  will  lose  your  authority  witiM>ut  remedy.  If  you  qhide  him  im- 
mediately, his  mind  is  not  at  liberty  enough  to  own  his  fault,  to  conquer 
his  passion,  and  peroeive  the  importance  of  your  advice.  You  likewise 
expose  the  child  to  lose  the  respect  he  owes  you.  Show  him  always  that 
you  are  master  of  yourself,  and  nothing  will  let  him  see  it  better  than 
your  patience.  Watch  a  favorable  opportunity  for  several  days,  if  it  is 
requisite  to  time  well  a  correction. 

S.  Much  care  and  caution  is  required  In  our  meting  correction  and  rep- 
rimand. We  must  leave  nothing  for  a  child  to  discern  In  us,  that  we 
may  hinder  the  effect  of  it    We  must  aroid  ndsing  hia  ill-will  by  the 
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(Mverity  of  oar  expresnoiui,  bis  anger  hy  exaggerfttioiui^  or  his  pride  liy 
expresalons  of  coatexapt.* 

We  mast  not  heap  upon  liim  sach  &  mitltitade  of  lepreiiensiona  as 
to  take  from  liim  the  hope  of  beii^  able  to  eorrect  the  faults  be  is  re- 
proached with.  It  might  be  advisable,  likewise,  not  to  tell  a  child  his 
faalt  without  adding  some  waj  how  to  get  over  it.  Forconeetion,  when 
it  is  sharp,  is  apt  to  occasion  diagrio  and  diaoDoragement. 

We  most  avoid  giving  him  anj  occasion  to  think  that  we  vo  preju- 
diced, lest  he  should  thenoe  take  occasion  to  defend  the  finilts  tbai  are 
urged  Kgalnst  him,  and  aittribute  oar  admonitions  to  our  prejudice. 

Neither  must  there  be  any  room  left  for  him  to  believe  that  thej  are 
occasioned  by  anj  interest  or  particular  passion,  or,  indeed,  bj  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  advantage. 

.  We  are  sometimes  obliged,  says  Tully,  to  raise  oar  voice  a  little  in 
correction,  and  to  use  somewhat  sharper  expressions,  bat  this  sfaoold  be 
very  seldom ;  as  physicians  make  use  of  certain  remedies  only  in  neces- 
sity. Further,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  all  anger  and  severity  in 
these  reproaches,  for  they  can  be  of  no  service,  and  the  child  phould  see 
that,  whatever  sharpness  we  express  in  our  reproofs,  it  Is  unwillingly, 
and  only  for  his  good. 

We  may  oonclude  that  reprimands  have  had  all  the  success  that  can 
be  expected  from  them,  when  th^  lead  a  boy  to  a  sincete  confession  of 
his  faults,  to  desire  that  he  may  be  told  of  them,  and  to  receive  the  in-^ 
structions  that  are  given  him  with  docility.  He  has  already  made  a 
great  progress  who  is  demrous  of  doing  it.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
solid  change  to  have  our  eyes  open  io  the  impecfeotions  which  before 
were  unknown  t6  us ;  as  it  is  a  reason  to  hope  well  ol  a  sick  person 
when  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  his  ailment. 

There  are  some  children  of  so  happy  and  so  tractable  a  temper  that  it 
suffices  to  show  them  what  they  must  do^  and  without  standing  in  need 
of  long  instructions  from  a  master,  they  shall  seise  upon  what  is  good 
and  honest  at  the  first  signal,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  Bch 
pada  inrtvtU  ingema.  You  would  say  they  had  in  them  some  secret 
sparks  of  every  virtue,  which,  in  order  to  unfold  themselves  and  catch 
fire,  require  only  a  slight  blast  and  a  bare  notice.  These  characters  are 
scarce,  and  they  have  seld<mi  need  of  any  gQides. 

There  are  others  who  have.  Indeed,  a  pretty  good  capacity,  but  seem  at 
first  of  a  slow  apprehension,  either  from  want  of  taking*  due  pains,  or 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  too  tender  a  manner,  and  educated 
in  an  entire  ignorance  of  their  duty,  have  eootracted  a  great  number  of 
ill  habits  which  are  like  a  rast,  difficult  to  be  rubbed  oft  A  master  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  boys  of  this  character,  and  seldom  fhils  of  sub- 
duing these  faults  when  he  strives  to  do  it  with  mildness  and  patienca 

7.  JB^easoninff  toiih  the  Children  ;  Use  of  Praue§  and  Rmio&rd$^ 
I  can  reasoning  with  the  boys,  the  acting  always  without  passion  and 
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Iiamor,  and  giving  them  a  mmo«  of  oof  be]iftvi<Mr  towmids  ilienL  It  is 
roqaisite^  saya  M.  de  F6neloii,  to  pursae  all  pooiible  meana  to  make 
tUe  thiQga  70a  vequiw  ol  tben  agraeaUa  to  the  diildron.  Have  7011 
aDjthing  displeasing  to  pr^kmo  to  them  t  Let  them  know  that  the  pain 
will  soon  be  followed  bj  a  pleasure ;  show  them  always  the  nsefnlness 
of  what  joa  teach  them ;  let  them  see  the  ase  of  it  with  refefence  to 
conyeisation  with  the  world  and  the  duties  of  particalar  stations.  This, 
tell  them,  is  to  enable  yon  to  do  well  what  you  aie  one  day  to  do ;  'tis  to 
form  year  judgment,  'tis  to  aceostom  you  to  reason  well  upon  all  the 
affitirs  of  life.  It  is  requisite  to  show  them  a  solid  and  agreeable  end  of 
their  actions,  which  may  support  them  in  their  labor,  and  never  pretend 
to  oblige  th^m  to  the  performance  hy  a  bare  absolute  authority. 

If  the  case  requires  punishment  or  chiding,  'twill  be  proper  to  appeal 
to  themselves  as  judges,  to  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  using  ^em  in  that  manner,  and  to  demand  of  them  whether  they 
think  it  possible  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  in 
conjunctures  where  the  just  but  grievous  severity  of  their  correction  or 
public  reprimand  might  have  provoked  and  exsspeiated  the  scholars,  to 
see  the  impression  the  account  I  gave  them  of  mj  conduct  has  made 
upon  them,  and  how  they  have  blamed  themselves,  and  aUowed  tliat  I 
could  not  treat  them  otherwise.  For  I  owe  this  justice  to  most  part  of 
the  boys  I  have  brought  up,  to  own  here  tliat  I  have  almost  always 
found  them  reasonable,  though  not  exempt  from  faults.  Children  are 
capable  of  hearinfr  reason  sooner  than  is  imagined,  and  they  love  to  be 
treated  like  reasonable  creatures  from  their  infancy.  We  should  keep 
up  in  them  this  good  opinion  and  notion  of  honor  which  they  pretend  to, 
and  make  use  of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  an  universal  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  end  we  propose^ 

They  are  likewise  very  much  affected  with  praise.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  an  advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  strive  to  raise  it  In  them  to  a 
virtue.  We  should  run  a  risk  of  discouraging  them  were  we  never  to 
pmise  them  wlien  they  do  well ;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  commendations,  lest  we  should  increase  their  vanity,  we  must  strive 
io  make  use  of  them  for  their  encouragement  without  making  them  con- 
ceited ;  for  of  all  the  motives  that  are  proper  to  affect  a  reasonable  soul, 
there  are  none  more  powerful  than  honor  and  sliame ;  and  when  we  have 
once  brought  the  children  to  be  sensible  of  it,  we  have  gained  everything. 
They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  commended  and  esteemed,  especially  by 
their  parents  and  those  upon  whom  they  depend.  If,  therefore,  we  caress 
them  and  commend  them  when  they  do  well ;  if  we  look  coldly  and  con- 
temptibly upon  them  when  they  do  ill,  and  religiously  observe  this  kind 
of  behavior  .toward  them,— this  twofold  treatment  will  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  their  mind  than  either  threatenings  or  punishments. 

But  to  make  this  practice  useful,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed. 
First,  when  the  parents  or  masters  are  displeased  with  a  child,  and  look 
coldly  upon  him,  it  is  requiMte  that  all  those  who  are  about  him  should 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  never  finds  any  consolation  in 
the  caresaeB  ci  governesses  or  servants ;  for  then  he  is  forced  to  submit. 
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and  natniftUj  oonceivee  an  avenion  for  the  faults  which  draw  upon 
him  a  general  contempt.  In  the  second  place,  when  jNtfents  or  masters 
have  shown  themselves  displeased,  thej  must  be  careful,  contrary  to  the 
common  cifttom,  not  presently  to  put  on  the  same  cheerfulness  of  coun- 
tenance, or  show  the  same  fondness  to  the  child  as  usual,  for  he  will 
learn  not  to  mind  it  when  he  knows  that  chiding  is  a  storm  hut  of  a 
short  duration,  which  he  need  only  suffer  to  pass  by.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  restored  to  favor  without  difficulty,  and  their  pardon  be 
deferred  till  such  time  as  their  application  to  do  better  has  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

Children  may  be  rewarded  by  innocent  plays  intermixed  with  some 
industry ;  by  walking  abroad  where  the  conversation  may  be  advanta- 
geous ;  by  little  presents,  which  may  be  kinds  of  prizes,  such  as  pictures 
or  prints  ;  by  books  neatly  bound ;  by  the  sight  of  such  things  as  are 
curious  and  uncommon  in  arts  and  professions, — as,  for  instance,  the 
manner  of  making  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins,  of  melting  of  glass,  paint- 
ing, and  a  thousand  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  industry  of  parents 
and  masters  lies  in  the  invention  of  such  rewards,  in  varying  them,  and 
making  them  desired  and  expected ;  keeping  always  a  certain  order,  and 
beginning  constantly  with  the  most  simple,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible.  But  in  general  they  must  keep  exactly  to  what  they 
have  promised,  and  make  it  a  point  of  duty  and  indispensable  honor 
never  to  di8apxK>int  the  children. 

8.  Strict  Obgervance  of  Truth. 

Dissimulation,  tricking,  and  bad  excuses  come  very  near  to  lying,  and 
infallibly  lead  to  it.  A  child  should  be  told  that  he  should  rather  be 
pardoned  for  twenty  faults,  than  a  bare  dissimulation  of  the  truth  for 
hiding  one  only  by  bad  excuses.  When  he  frankly  confesses  what  he 
has  done,  fail  not  to  commend  his  ingenuity,  and  pardon  what  he  has 
done  amiss  without  ever  reproaching  him  with  it,  or  speaking  to  him  of 
it  afterwards.  If  this  confession  becomes  frequent,  and  turns  into  a 
habit,  only  to  escape  without  punishment,  the  master  must  have  less  re- 
gard to  it,  because  it  would  then  be  no  more  than  a  trick,  and  not  pro- 
ceed from  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Everything  that  the  children  see  or  hear  from  their  parents  or  masters 
must  serve  to  make  them  in  love  with  truth,  and  give  them  a  contempt 
for  all  double  dealing.  Thus  they  must  never  make  use  of  any  counter- 
feit pretence  to  quiet  them  or  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  have  a 
mind,  or  make  them  any  promises  or  threatenings  without  their  being 
sensible  that  the  performance  will  soon  after  follow.  For  by  this  means 
they  will  be  taught  tricking,  to  which  they  have  already  but  too  much 
inclination.  . 

To  prevent  it  they  must  be  brought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  be 
taught  to  tell  ingenuously  what  pleases  them  or  what  makes  them  un- 
easy. They  must  be  told  that  tricking  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  dis- 
position, for  nobody  uses  It  but  with  a  view  to  dissemble, — as  not  being 
such  an  one  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  from  desiring  such  things  as  are  dis- 
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allowable,  or  if  otherwise,  from  taking  dlBbonefit  meanB  to  oome  at  them. 
Let  the  children  eee  how  ridienlons  such  tricks  are  as  thej  see  practised 
upon  others,  which  have  generally  a  bad  success,  and  serre  only  to  make 
them  contemptible.  Make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  when  yoa  catch 
them  in  any  dissimulation.  Take  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  what 
they  are  fond  of,  if  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  any  trick,  and 
tell  them  they  shall  have  it  when  they  ask  for  it  plainly  and  without  ar- ' 
tilioe. 

'Tis  upon  this  point  especially  they  must  be  put  in  mind  of  their 
honor.  Make  them  comprehend  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a 
child  that  loves  truth  and  sincerity,  upon  whose  word  one  may  rely,  in 
whom  one  may  fully  confide,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  incapable  not 
only  of  lying  and  forgery,  but  of  the  least  dissimulation ;  and  another 
child  who  is  always  suspected  and  distrusted,  and  never  believed^even 
though  he  speaks  truth.  We  should  carefully  set  before  them  what 
Gornelins  Nepos  observes  of  Epaminondas  (and  Plutarch  says  the  same 
of  Aristides),  that  he  was  so  fond  of  truth  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  not 
even  in  a  jest 

9.  Boy9  muit  he  QenUel,  Nsat,  and  Exact, 

Good  breeding  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  parents  most  desire  in 
their  children.  The  value  they  set  upon  it  arises  from  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  world,  where  they  find  that  almost  everything  is  judged  of 
by  its  outside.  In  short,  the  want  of  politeness  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  most  solid  merit,  and  makes  virtue  itself  seem  less  valuable 
and  lovely.  A  rough  diamond  can  never  serve  as  an  ornament ;  it  must 
be  polished  before  it  can  be  shown  to  advantage. 

In  talking  thus  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  exercise  the  children,  or 
bring  them  up  by  measure  and  method  to  all  the  formal  ceremonies 
which  are  fashionable  in  the  worl$l.  Such  treatment  will  only  give 
them  false  notions,  and  fill  them  with  a  foolish  vanity.  Besides,  this 
methodical  civility,  which  consists  only  in  forms  of  insipid  compliments 
and  the  affectation  of  doing  everything  by  rule  and  measure,  is  often 
more  offensive  than  a  natural  downishness.  A  behavior  not  over  cour- 
teous, a  bow  ill  made,  a  hat  clumsily  taken  off,  and  a  compliment  ill 
turned,  may  deserve  some  little  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  an  easy 
'  and  gentle  manner,  but  does  not  deserve  sharp  chiding  or  the  being  ex- 
posed to  shame  before  company,  and  much  less  to  be  punished  with  se* 
.  verity.  The  going  abroad  into  the  world  will  soon  correct  these  misde- 
meanorSb 

But  the  object  is  to  go  to  the  principle  and  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  con- 
quer certain  dispositions  in  the  boys,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  the- 
rules  of  society  and  conversation ;  such  as  a  savage  and  clownish  rude- 
ness, which  makes  them  careless  about  what  may  please  or  displease* 
those  that  are  about  them ;  self-love,  which  is  concerned  only  in  procor* 
ing  Its  own  profit  and  advantage ;  a  haughtiness  and  pride  which  tempt 
us  to  look  upon  eveiything  as  our  due,  without  our  being  under  any  ob« 
ligation  to  others ;  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  finding  fault,  and  raillery; 
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wMch  blAmes  everyihiiig,  Mxd  i«lLeB  pleaaave  ob)/  in  giving  pain.  These 
are  the  faults  against  which  we  must  dechve  an  open  war.  Saoh  boys 
as  have  been  aoeostomed  to  be  oomplaiflant  towaxd  their  oompanions,  to 
oblige  them  to  yield  to  them  upon  occasion*  to  say  nothing  which  may 
offend  them,  and  not  be  eiwily  offended  themselves  at  the  discourae  of 
others,— boys  oi  this  ohaiacter,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world* 
wUl  soon  learn  t^e  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding* 

It  is  also  to  be  wished  that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  neatness* 
order*  and  exactness ;  that  they  take  care  of  their  dress*  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays*  and  such  days  aci  Uiey  go  abroad ;  and  that  every- 
thix^  should  be  set  in  order  in  tl^eir  diambers  and  upon  their  tables* 
and  every  book  put  in  its  place  when  they  have  done  with  it ;  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  discharge  their  different  duties  precisely  at  the  time  - 
appoiifted.  This  exactness  is  of  great  importance  at  all  times  and  in 
every  station  of  life. 

All  this  is  to  be  wished  for*  but  must  not*  in  my  opinion*  be  exacted 
with  severity,  nor  under  pain  of  collection.  For  we  must  always  dis- 
tinguish the  faults  which  arise  from  the  levity  of  their  age*  from  such 
as  spring  from  indodlity  and  perverseness.  My  method  was  to  bring 
the  boys  to  be  very  civil  to  such  strangers  as  entered  into  the  court  dur- 
ing their  recreation*  and  almost  scrupulously  exact  in  repairing  to  every 
exercise  at  the  first  sound  of  the  clock*  but  not  by  menaces  or  correc>» 
tions.  I  publicly  used  to  commend  them  for  their  civility  to  strangers, 
who  complimented  me  upon  it*  and  for  the  readiness  wherewith  they 
quitted  their  play,  because  they  knew  it  would  please  me.  I  sometimes 
added,  that  though  some  of  them  were  wanting  in  their  little  duties*  I 
judged  it  must  be  through  inadveriency,  which  was  not  surprising  in  the 
heat  of  play.  I  desired  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  companions ;  and  I  sue* 
eeeded  better  by  these  civilities  than  I  could  have  done  by  all  the  chid- 
ing and  menaces  in  the  world. 

10.  Studjf  mutt  be  made  AffreeaHe. 

This  point  depends  very  much  on  the  first  impressiona,  and  it  should 
be  the  great  care  of  masters  who  teach  children  their  letters,  to  do  it  in 
auch  manner  that  a  child  who  is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fond  of  hla 
book  should  not  take  an  aversion  to  it*  and  the  dislike  eontinne  when  he 
grows  up.  For  this  reason,  says  Quintiliau*  his  study  must  be  made  a 
diversion  to  him.  The  master  must  proceed  by  asking  him  easy  ques^ 
tions.  He  must  be  encouraged  by  commendation,  and  allowed  to  set 
some  value  upon  himself,  and  be  pleased  with  having  learned  anything. 
Sometimes  what  he  refuses  to  learn  must  be  taught  another,  to  raise  liia 
Jealousy.  We  must  enter  into  little  disputes  with  him*  and  let  him  think 
that  he  has  often  the  better ;  we  must  entice  him  likewise  by  little  re- 
vrards*  which  diildren  at  that  age  are  very  fond  of. 

But  the  great  secret,  says  Quintilian  further,  to  make  children  love 
their  books,  is  to  make  them  fond  of  their  maater.  In  this  case  they 
'V'^^^fi^^y  gi^e  ear  to  him*  become  tractable  by  him*  strive  to  please  him* 
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and  take  a  pleMore  in  bia  lessona.  Thej  readi]j  lecAive  kiB  advice  and 
correction^  are  much  affected  with  his  commendation,  and  Btiive  to  merit 
hia  friendship  bj  a  proper  diaoharge  of  their  duty. 

There  ia  implanted  in  children,  as  in  all  mankind,  a  natosal  q[»irit  of 
eorioBitj.  or  desire  of  knowledge  and  information,  of  which  a  good  use 
may  be  made  toward  rendering  their  study  agreeable.  As  everything  ia 
new  to  them,  they  are  continually  asking  questions,  and  inquiring  the 
name  and  use  of  everything  they  see.  And  they  should  be  answered 
without  expressing  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  Their  curiosity  should  be 
commended,  and  satisfied  hy  dear  and  express  answers,  without  apything 
ia  them  that  ia  deceitful  or  illusoiy ;  for  they  will  soon  find  it  out  and 
be  shocked  at  it 

In  eveiy  art  and  sdence  the  first  elements  and  prindples  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  is  dry  and  disheartening ;  for  whidi  reason  it  is  of 
great  service  to  abridge  and  f^litate  the  rodimonts  of  the  languages 
which  are  taught  to  children,  and  to  take  off  from  the  bitterness  of  them 
as  agreeably  as  we  can. 

When  they  are  privately  brought  up,  a  careful,  and  skilful  master 
omits  nothing  that  may  make  study  a^^reeable  to  them.  He  takes  theii 
time,  studies  their  taste,  consults  their  humor,  intermixes  diversion  with 
labor,  seems  to  leave  the  dioice  to  them,  does  not  make  their  study  reg- 
ular, stirs  them  up  to  it  sometimes  by  refusing  it.  and  by  the  cessation, 
or,  rather,  interruption  of  it  In  a  word,  he  puts  on  a  thousand  shapes* 
aud  Invents  a  thousand  artifices  to  compass  what  he  aims  at. 

This  way  in  college  is  not  practicable.  In  a  ccHnmon  chamber  and  a 
numerous  dass,  disdpline  and  good  order  require  an  uniform  rule,  and 
that  all  should  follow  it  exactly ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  difficulty 
of  managing  them.  A  master  must  have  a  good  capadty,  a  great  deal 
of  skill  to  guide  and  direct  the  reins  of  so  many  different  character8« 
whereof  some  are  brisk  and  impetuous,  others  slow  and  phlegmatic; 
whereoi  some  want  the  spur,  and  others  the  bridle,— to  manage,  I  s«y, 
all  these  dispositions  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  so  as  to  make  them  all 
move  by  eonoert»  and  lead  all  to  the  same  point,  notwithstanding  this 
difference  of  temper.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, 'tis  here  that  the  greatest  ability  and  prudence  are  required. 

This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  gentleness,  reason,  moderation, 
coolness,  and  patience.  This  great  priadple  must  be  always  in  view, 
that  study  depands  upon  the  will,  which  admits  of  no  constraint  Stu- 
dium  dueendi  vokintcUc  quad  eogi  non  poteti  earuM.  We  may  confine 
the  body,  make  a  sdiolar  sit  at  his  table  against  his  inclination,  double 
lus  labor  by  punishment,  force  him  to  finish  a  task  that  is  imposed  on 
him,  and,  for  that  end,  take  away  from  him  his  play  and  recreation ;  but 
can  laboring  thus  upon  force  be  properly  called  study  ?  And  what  will 
follow  upon  it  but  the  hatred  both  of  boc^s  and  leamiug  and  masters, 
toob  very  often  as  long  as  they  live  ?  The  will,  therefore,  must  be  gained, 
and  this  can  only  be  by  mildness,  friendliness,  and  persuasion,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  allurement  of  pleasujre. 

As  we  are  bom  idle,  enemies  to  labor,  and  stiU  more  to  constraint,  it 
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is  not  sarprifluig  that,  as  all  the  pleasure  lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
trouble  on  the  othez^-«ll  the  trouble  in  study,  and  all  the  pleasure  in 
diversion— a  child  should  bear  the  one  wilji  impatience,  and  run  zeal- 
ously after  the  other.  The  skill  of  the  master  lies  in  making  study 
agreeable,  and  teaching  his  scholar  to  find  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  which 
end  play  and  recreation  may  very  much  contribute. 

11.  Sett  and  Becreaiion, 

A  great  many  reasons  oblige  us  to  grant  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
ehildren.  First,  the  care  of  their  health,  which  should  go  before  that  of 
knowledge.  Now  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than  too  long  and 
constant  an  application,  which  insensibly  wears  and  weakens  the  organs, 
which  in  that  age  are  very  tender,  and  incapable  of  taking  great  pains. 
And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  entreating  parents  not 
to  push  their  children  too  much  upon  study  in  their  early  years,  but  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  make  a  figure  before  their 
time.  For  besides  that  these  ripe  fraits  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and 
their  early  advancements  resemble  those  seeds  that  are  cast  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  spring  up  immediately,  but  take  no  root, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  children  than  these  untimely 
efforts,  though  the  ill  effect  be  not  immediately  perceived. 

If  they  are  prejudidal  to  the  body,  they  are  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
mind,  which  is  exhausted  and  rendered  dull  by  a  continual  application, 
and,  like  the  earth,  stands  in  need  of  a  stated  alternative  of  labor  and 
rest,  in  order  to  preserve  its  force  and  vigor. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  boys,  after  they  have  re- 
freshed themselves  awhile,  return  to  their  studies  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  better  heart,  and  this  little  relaxation  animates  them  with 
fresh  courage,  whereas  constraint  shocks  and  disheartens  them. 

I  add  with  Quintilian,  and  the  boys  will  doubtless  agree  to  it,  that  a 
moderate  inclination  for  play  should  not  displease  in  them,  as  it  is  often 
a  mark  of  vivacity.  In  short,  can  we  expect  much  ardor  for  study  in  a 
child  who,  at  an  age  that  is  naturally  brisk  and  gay,  is  always  heavy, 
pensive,  and  indifferent  even  for  its  play  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  use  discretion  and  observe 
a  medium  which  consists  in  not  refusing  them  diversion,  for  fear  they 
should  g^w  out.  of  love  with  study,  and  likewise  in  not  granting  too 
much,  for  fear  they  should  grow  habituated  to  idleness. 

The  choice  in  this  point  requires  some  care ;  we  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern about  procuring  them  pleasures, — ^they  invent  enough  of  them- 
selves. It  suffices  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  observe  them  with- 
out constraint,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  temper  when  they  grow  too 
warm. 

The  diversions  they  love  best,  and  which  are  likewise  most  suitable  to 
them,  are  such  as  are  attended  with  some  bodily  motion.  They  are  sat- 
isfied if  they  do  but  often  change  place.  A  ball,  a  kite,  a  top,  are  an 
high  delight  to  them,  as  also  walking  and  running. 

There  are  plays  of  ingenuity,  wherein  there  is  instruction  mixed  with 
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diTersion,  wliich  may  sometimes  find  &  place  when  the  body  is  less  dis- 
posed for  motion,  or  the  time  and  season  oblige  them  to  be  confined 
within  doors. 

As  play  IS  designed  for  a  recreation,  I  question  whether  we  ought  com- 
monly to  allow  the  children  such  as  require  almost  as  much  application 
as  study.  James  the  first,  king  of  Ghreat  Britain,  in  the  instructions  he 
left  his  son  how  to  govern  well,  amongst  other  advice  concerning  play, 
forbids  him  chess,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  rather  a  sfudy.than  a  recre- 
ation. 

Plays  of  hazard,  such  as  cards  and  dice,  which  are  now  become  sa 
fashionable,  deserve  still  more  to  be  forbid  the  boys.  'Tis  a  shame  to 
our  age,  that  rational  persons  cannot  pass  a  few  hours  together  without 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  will  be  well  for  the  scholars  if  they  carry  from 
college,  and  long  retain,  an  ignorance  and  contempt  for  all  diversions 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  in  education,  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated 
upon  parents  and  masters,  to  inspire  children  in  general  with  a  taste  for 
such  things  as  are  simple.  They  should  neither  feed  upon  delicate 
dishes,  nor  be  entertained  with  elegant  diversions.  The  temper  of  the 
soul  is  corrupted,  as  well  as  the  taste,  by  the  pursuit  of  sharp  and  poig- 
nant pleasures ;  and  as  the  use  of  ragouts  makes  common  food  that  is 
plainly  dressed  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  so  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
procure  a  disrelish  to  the  ordinary  diversions  of  youth. 

We  see  parents,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  that  are  otherwise  well-designing 
people,  carry  their  children  themselves  to  the  public  shows,  and  pretend 
by  thus  mixing  poison  with  healthful  food,  to  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  would  look  upon  it  as  cruel  and  austere  to  deny  them  this 
medley  of  good  and  evil.  He  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  this  sort  of  diversion  cannot  fail  of  cre- 
ating a  disgust  in  the  boys  for  the  serious  and  busy  life,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  designed,  and  make  them  consider  plain  and  innocent 
pleasures  as  insipid  and  Insupportable. 

12.  Tuition  of  Bays  by  Di9e<mr9e  and  Example. 

What  I  have  lately  said  shows  how  much  this  is  an  indispensable  duty 
of  masters.  As  it  is  often  requisite  to  fortify  the  children  beforehand 
against  the  discourses  and  examples  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  against 
the  false  prejudices  and  false  prindples  that  are  delivered  in  common 
conversations,  and  authorized  by  an  almost  general  practice ;  they  should 
be  to  them  that  guardian  and  monitor  which  Seneca  so  often  speaks  of, 
to  keep  them  or  deliver  them  from  popular  errors,  and  to  inspire  them 
wjjth  such  principles  as  are  conformable  to  right  and  sound  reason.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  thorough  sense  of  themselves ;  that 
they  think  and  talk  always  of  wisdom  and  truth.  For  nothing  can  be 
said  before  children  without  efiect,  and  they  regulate  their  fears  and  de- 
sires by  the  discourses  they  hear. 

'Tis  for  this  reason  that  Quintilian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ad- 
vises masters  to  speak  often  to  their  disciples  of  honesty  and  justice. 


And  Seneca  inf onn«  ns  <d  the  wonderful  effects  wbieh  the  Uvely  exhor- 
tations of  his  pioduced  npon  him : 

It  is  scarce  to  be  imaged  how  great  an  impression  snch  disoonrses  are 
capable  of  making ;  for  the  tender  minds  of  joath  are  readil j  inclined 
to  the  side  of  vlrtae.  As  they  ice  tractable,  and  not  as  yet  infected  by 
corruption,  they  easily  yield  to  trath,  provided  an  understanding  advo- 
cate pleads  its  cause  before  them,  and  speaks  in  its  favor.  For  mv  own 
f,rt,  when  I  heard  Attains  inveigh  against  vice,  error,  and  irregularity, 
pitied  mankind,  and  thought  nothing  great  and  valuable  but  a  man 
that  was  capable  of  thinking  as  he  did.  When  he  undertook  to  set  off 
the  advantii^es  of  poverty,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  is  more  than  nec- 
essary can  be  looked  u^n  only  as  a  useless  charge  and  an  inconvenient 
burden,  he  made  me  wish  to  go  poor  out  of  his  school.  When  he  ex- 
daimed  against  pleasure,  commended  chastity,  frugality,  and  purity,  I 
found  myMlf  di^osed  to  quit  the  most  lawful  and  allowable  pleasures. 

There  is  still  another  shorter  and  surer  way  of  conducting  the  boys 
to  virtue,  and  this  is  by  example.  For  the  language  of  actions  is  fkr 
stronger  and  more  persuasive  than  that  of  words.  Ixmffum  tier  ett  per 
praeeepia,  breoe  (md  effioaa  per  exempla.  Tis  a  great  happiness  for  boys 
to  be  under  masters  whose  lives  are  a  continual  instruction  to  them, 
whose  actions  never  contradict  their  lessons,  who  do  what  they  advise 
and  shun  what  they  blame,  and  who  are  still  more  admired  when  seen 
than  when  they  are  heard. 

Something  seems  still  to  be  wanting  to  what  I  have  said  in  this  chap- 
ter concerning  the  different  duties  of  a  master ;  and  yet  parents  would 
surely  think  themselves  very  happy  if  they  found  such  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that  all  I  have  hitherto  said 
has  been  drawn  solely  from  Paganism ;  that  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Tully, 
Seneca,  and  Quintilian  have  lent  me  their  thoughts,  and  supplied  the 
rules  which  I  have  lead  down ;  that  what  I  have  borrowed  from  other 
authors  does  not  go  beyond  their  sphere,  nor  rise  above  the  m^T^ma  and 
notions  of  the  Heathen.  Something,  therefbre,  is  still  wanting  to  the 
duties  of  a  master,  and  this  remains  to  be  spoke  to  under  the  last  article. 

18.  Christian  Pieiy,  Religion,  and  Zeal  far  the  CkOdrm'e  Saltation. 

St.  Augustine  says,  that  though  Tully's  treatise,  entitled '  Hortenslus,' 
was  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  reading  of  it  had  paved  the  way  to 
his  conversion  by  inspiring  him  with  an  eager  desire  after  wisdom,  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  still  something  wanting,  bed&use  he  found  not 
there  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  did  not  bear  that  sacred 
name,  however  well  conceived,  however  elegantly  written,  and  however 
true  it  might  be,  did  not  entirely  carry  away  his  heart  *  I  think,  like- 
wise^  that  my  reader  should  not  be  wholly  satisfied,  but  still  find  some- 
thing wanting  in  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  duty  of  masters,  as 
they  meet  not  there  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and  discover  no  footsteps 
of  Christianity  in  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  education  of  Christian 
children. 
■  ' '         ■  I  I       I  II  ■■ .     .         ..  I  .  —.11..      ,1  , ,— p— 
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WKat,  then,  te  ft  C9iTi«tSan  txaata^  who  is  etrtltufted  with  the  edaeatioti 
of  joath  ?  He  ia  a  man  into  whoee  hands  Cluist  has  committed  a  num- 
ber of  children,  whom  He  has  redeemed  with  His  blood,  and  for  whom 
He  has  laid  down  His  life ;  in  whom  He  dwells,  as  in  His  hoose  and  tem- 
ple; whom  He  considers  as  His  members,  as  His  brethren  and  co-heirs, 
of  whom  He  will  make  so  many  kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign  and 
serre  God  with  Him  and  by  Him  to  all  eternity.  And  for  what  end  has 
He  committed  them  to  his  care  ?  Is  it  barely  to  make  them  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  men  of  learning  ?  Who  dare  presume  to  say  or  even  to  think 
80  ?  He  has  committed  them  to  their  care,  in  order  to  preserve  in  them 
*the  precious  and  inestimable  deposltnm  of  innocence,  wliich  He  lias  im- 
printed in  their  souls  by  baptism,  in  order  to  make  them  true  Christians, 
this  is  the  true  end  and  design  of  the  education  of  diildren,  and  all  thd 
rest  are  but  the  means.  Now  how  great  and  noble  an  addition  does  the 
office  gf  a  master  receive  from  so  honorable  a  commission  t  But  wliat 
care,  what  attention  and  vigilance,  and,  above  all,  how  great  a  depend- 
ence upon  Christ  does  it  require? 

In  this  last  circumstance  lies  all  the  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  consolation  of  masters.  They  have  need,  in  the  government  of  chil- 
dren, of  capacity,  prudence,  patience,  mildness,  resolution,  and  authority. 
How  great  a  consolation  is  it  to  a  master  to  be  fully  persuaded  tliat 
Clirist  gives  all  these  qualifications,  and  grants  them  to  the  humble  and 
persevering  petitioner,  and  that  he  may  say  to  Him  with  the  pit^het, 
'  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  my  patience  and  my  strength.  Thou  art  my  light  and 
my  council.  Thou  subduest  the  little  people  under  me  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  to  my  care.  Leave  me  not  to  myself  one  moment,  but  grant 
me,  for  the  direction  of  others,  and  for  my  own  salvation,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  council  and  strength,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  piety,  and,  above  aU,  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,' 

When  a  master  has  received  this  spirit,  his  work  Is  done.  This  spirit 
is  a  master  within,  which  dictates  to  him,  and  teaches  him  all  that  is 
requisite,  and  upon  every  occa^n  points  out  to  him  his  duty,  and  teaches 
him  to  practise  it.  One  great  mark  of  his  having  received  it,  is  that  he 
finds  in  himself  a  great  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  children ;  that  he  is 
affected  with  their  dangers,  and  touched  with  their  fiults ;  that  he  ofl 
reflects  upon  the  value  of  the  innocence  which  they  have  received  in 
baptism ;  how  difficult  It  is  to  recover  it  when  once  It  Is  lost ;  what  ao» 
count  must  he  give  to  Christ,  who  has  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  to  guard 
it,  if  the  enemy  carries  off  so  predous  a  treasure  while  he  is  asleep.  A 
good  master  must  apply  to  himself  those  WotdS  which  0od  was  continu* 
ally  resounding  in  the  ^ars  of  Moses,  the  conductor  of  Bis  people :  'GaAy 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nufse  beareth  the  sucking  child.'  He  must  expe- 
rience somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  concern  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Qala- 
tians.  <  for  whom  he  felt  the  pains  of  childbirth,  till  Christ  was  formed 
in  them.' 

I  cannot  avoid  Bsppljing  here  to  the  masters  some  of  the  instructiona 
which  are  given  in  a  letter  to  a  superior  npon  her  obligations,  nor  too 

^         O 
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earnestly  exhort  them  to  read  that  letter  with  care,  which  suita  bo  well 
with  their  circamstanoeB.* 

1.  The  first  means  of  preserving  the  talent  which  has  been  committed 
to  your  care,  and  to  increase  it,  is  to  labor  with  fresh  aeal  to  procare  jonr 
own  satisfaction.  Yoa  are  God^s  instrument  towards  these  children ;  jou 
must,  therefore,  be  strictly  united  to  Him.  You  are  the  channel,  and, 
therefore,  jou  should  be  filled.  It  is  your  part  to  draw  down  blessings 
upon  others ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  turn  them  aside  from  falling  ujx>n 
your  own  head. 

2,  The  second  means  is  not  to  expect  fruit  if  you  do  not  labor  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  aa  He  Himself  labored  in  the  sanctification  of. 
men.  He  began  with  giving  an  example  of  all  the  virtues  He  has  re- 
quired from  them.f  His  humility  and  gentleness  were  astonishing.  He 
gave  His  life  and  blood  for  HiB  sheep.  See  here  the  example  of  shep- 
herds, and  discern  your  own.  Never  take  your  eyes  from  this  divine 
modeL  Bring  forth  thus,  thus  train  up  your  disciples,  who  are  now  be- 
come your  children.  Think  less  of  chiding  them  than  of  procuring  their 
love ;  and  think  only  of  gaining  their  love,  in  order  to  plant  the  love  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  after  that,  if  possible,  to  blot  you  out  of  their 
minds. 

8.  The  third  means  is  to  expect  nothing  from  your  own  care,  your  own 
prudence,  your  own  light  and  labor,  but  only  from  the  grace  of  God.  He 
rarely  blesses  those  who  are  not  humble.  We  speak  in  vain  to  the  ears 
if  He  speaks  not  to  the  heart.  We  water  and  plant  in  vain,  unless  He 
gives  the  increase. 

We  think  to  do  wonders  by  multiplying  words.  We  think  to  soften 
the  hardness  of  the  heart  by  sharp  reproaches,  by  humiliations  and  cor- 
rections. This  may  be  useful  sometimes,  but  it  must  be  the  grace  of 
God  that  makes  it  so ;  and  when  we  rely  too  much  upon  these  outward 
means,  we  lay  a  secret  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace,  which  is  justly  re- 
fused to  human  presumption  and  an  haughty  confidence. 

4.  If  your  discourse  and  cares  have  the  blessing  of  God,  do  not  attrib- 
ute the  success  of  them  to  yourself.  Do  not  give  ear  to  the  secret  voice 
of  your  heart,  which  applauds  you  for  it.  Hearken  not  to  the  commen- 
dations of  men  who  mislead  you.  If  your  labor  seems  ineffectual,  be 
not  discouraged,  nor  despair  either  of  yourself  or  others  ;  but  still  go  on 
in  your  duty.  The  moments  which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  are 
known  only  to  Him.  He  will  give  you  in  the  morning  the  reward  of 
your  labor  in  the  night.  It  has  seemed  unprofitable,  but  not  through 
your  fault ;  the  care  was  recommended  to  you,  and  not  the  success. 


•Utbrm  d$  Mo^  §t  d$  PleU^Cka  Jaeq.  ErtUnm,  torn.  1. 

t  *He  begUL  to  do  and  teach.*— Acta,  1. 1.    *  Mighty  in  word  and  In  deed.*— Luke, 
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iHTBODucnoir. 

Sboonbabt  Schools,  the  oldest  fonn  of  public  iDBtruction  in  France, 
and  the  main  reliance  of  fietmilies  for  the  liberal  education  of  their  sons 
before  they  pass  into  the  Faculties  of  Superior  Instruction,  or  the  Spedal 
Schools  of  preparation  for  the  civil  and  military  service,  or  even  into  a 
commercial  or  manufacturing  career,  have  been  the  field  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  experimentation  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  the 
new  studies.  In  1888,  M.  Guizot  aimed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  these 
schools  by  instituting  the  Superior  grade  of  Piimary  Schools,  corres- 
ponding to  our  English  High  Schools. 

In  1847,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  do  Salvandy),  divided 
the  courses  of  the  lycees,  and  other  secondary  schools,  into  three 
branches ;  to  the  classical  and  scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch, 
under  a  name  till  then  quite  new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of 
France,  namely,  special  instruetion,  reserved  for  pupils  who  were  des- 
tined for  commerce  or  manufactures.  The  studies  embraced  three  years, 
and  were  divided  as  follows : 

First  year.  Mathematics;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  physical  geog- 
raphy; linear  and  ornamental  drawing;  Latin;  history  and  geography ;  mod- 
em languages. 

Second  year.  Mathematics;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  geometrical 
meclianics;  natural  history ;  Latin;  French  literature ;  history  and  geography ; 
drawing ;  modem  languages. 

Tfdrd  year.  Mathematics ;  descriptive  geography ;  natural  philosophy-  and 
chemiatrj;  machines;  natural  history;  drawing;  French  rhetoric,  oomprismg 
exercises  in  translation,  analysis  and  composition  in  French;  modem  lan- 
guages; practical  lessons  in  accounts,  commercial  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  minister  remarked  :  **  He 
wished  the  instruction  solid,  in  order  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness  for  classical  studies,  but  to  develop  faculties  which  the  pure 
simple  study  of  the  ancient  languages  would  leave  inactive,  and  which 
need  other  aliment  The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct, 
or  an  inferior  college,  within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organize  for  different 
characters  and  careers,  two  systems  of  lessons,  which  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  support  Both  have  an  aim  equally  serious,  equally  ele- 
vated.** On  this  plan  special  instruction  was  organised  in  several  cc4- 
leges,  and  in  general  with  happy  results. 

In  1852,  the  minister  (M.  Fbrtoul),  devised  a  new  plan  of  studies,  of 
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which  the  foUowing  are  the  principal  features :  According  to  their  age 
and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  the  pupils  of  the  lyceums  were  to  be 
divided  into  three  divisions,  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  superior. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised  :  reading  and  reci- 
tation, writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geography,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  hUtorim 
»aera^  the  rudiments  of  aritfametiC|  and  linear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  division,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  classes.  Each  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  profesaor :  (1,)  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  French, 
Latin,  and  €ireek  languages ;  (3,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  andhia- 
tory  of  France,  and  arithmetia  Before  leaving  the  fourth  ch»8,  the  pu- 
pHs  underwent  a  special  examination  {examen  de  fframmaire)^  the  result 
of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated  in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  admittance  into  the  superior  division^ 

^e  superior  division  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  Acuities  of 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial profesaons,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  Acui- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  medicine.  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  his  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined}  and  this  was  called  the  system  of  Bi/kirMtion^  which  was  diiH 
continued  by  minister  (M.  Dumy),  September,  1B6S. 

By  the  law  of  Jane  21, 1866,  Secondary  Special  Instruction  was  in- 
stituted to  comprise  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  language 
and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keep- 
ing. It  may  include,  also,  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages,  com* 
mon  principles  of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene, 
ornamental  and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics.* 

The  programmes  of  this  new  instruction  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  by  the  minister  (M.  Duruy),  after  consultation  with 
the  most  experienced  and  thoughtful  educators.  They  were  accompanied 
by  precise  indications  of  tbo  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire 
eouhM  lasts  four  yeais.  The  mtt^ects  are  so  grouped  and  dirided,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  yeir  the  j^pil  finds  bhnaelf  possessed  of  valuable 
knowledge,  answering,  in  aome  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical 
life,  and  enabling  him  to  enter,  with  speoial  preparation,  the  one  which 
he  hite  chosen.  These  ptograimnea  are  not  infiexibie  and  absolute,  but 
can  be  developed  ariid  natriet^,  aeoording  to  the  needs  of  the  localities. 
In  the  agricBltund  departments^  greater  prominence  can  and  should  be 
given  to  the  portionB  which  bear  Upon  that  pursuit,  and  in  the  manu&c- 
turing  districts  the  scientific  priticipleSi  suited  to  the  industry  of  those 
titiefli  should  reoaiva  bumA  Mtantiom 
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SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  SECONDARY  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  Instruction  in  France  embraces  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
reading,  writings  tlie  elements  of  the  French  Unguage,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Some  schools  add  to 
these  elements  a  little  geography,  sacred  history,  and  the  measurement  ol  the 
simplest  plane  figures,  but  these  schools  are  in  very  small  number,  and  the  sup- 
plementary instruction  which  they  impart  is  taken  in  by  a  few  select  pupils 
only.  A  child  would,  therefore,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  follow  with 
profit  the  new  course  of  instruction,  i{  on  leaving  the  primaiy  scliool,  he  were 
at  once  to  enter  the  first  year's  course  in  the  special  school  It  will,  therefore, 
be  proper  to  institute,  whereyer  there  is  such  a  school,  a  preparatory  section, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  having  the  instruction  received  in  the  primary  school 
more  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind,  the  children  shall  study  one  modern  lan- 
guage, a  little  geometry,  and  linear  drawing,  which  is  in  reality  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  course  of  geometiy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils,  whither- 
soever they  may  come,  who  will  form  the  preparatory  section,  will  be  fused  into 
a  homogeneous  whole,  because  they  will  acquire  knowledge  almost  uniform, 
and  good  scholars  will  be  secured  to  the  first  normal  course  of  special  instruction. 

PREPARATORY  SECTION. 

suBJBCTs  or  inaTRUcnoN. 

French  dieUtion  tad  raadiof €hoan  weekly. 

Modern  lanffuafes 4  '        " 

IIi«tory  of  Franee,  («mple  narretiTea) 1  ** 

Geofiaphy :  tmeing  of  the  nnap  of  the  Depeitmeat,  and  •ummaiy 

■tudjr  of  France .'. 1  ** 

liatheiDatta :  ezetciaea  io  calculation  and  oommenceoieni  of  plane 

feometry 4  * 

Natural  history,  (preliminary  notion*) S  ** 

Oiliirraphy 4  ** 

Drawiof 4  " 

Gymnastiet 8  ** 

Siaftng 8  ** 

Total 30 

FBENOH  LANOUAQB. 

JXctaUon  and  Reading, — ^Tbe  instruction  in  French  grammar  should  be 
limited  to  repeating  the  paradigms,  the  declinations,  and  the  conjugations. 
As  to  the  syntax,  that  is  to  say  the  synthetical  laws  which  rule  the  language, 
the  master  should  merely  point  out  the  practical  mles  each  time  an  opportunity 
occurs,  avoiding  all  abstract  formulas,  which  children  have  great  difficulty  in 
retaining,  which  they  understand  imperfectly,  andJ  which  Uiey  forget  speedily. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  child  has  already  mastered,  by  use,  the 
naioral  grammar  of  the  rules  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though,  without  knowing 
it,  he  daily  applies  the  most  important  of  them..  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
make  enlightened  practical  use  of  the  language.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw\>ut, 
as  it  were,  this  natural  grammar,  and  to  engrave  insensibly  and  without  effort 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  principles  and  rulefv  which-  lie  will  more  readily  re- 
tain, because  he  has  In  a  manner  found  them  for  htroseUI  and  underetood  them 
by  himself. 

The  princ'pal  exercises  will  be  dictations  and*  reading.  Select  passages  fSrom 
history,  ethics,  mythology,  natural  history,  should  be  dictated  to > the  pupils,  and 
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ezplainea  by  the  master,  with  referenoe  to  the  meaning  of  the  contents  and  of 
the  worda.    These  passages  should  be  short,  simple,  and  consisting  of  ideas 
•dearly  defined  and  ctrcamsoribed  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  linea    Imme- 
diately after  the  dictation  the  pupils  should  exchange  their  copy-books,  and 
rafter  haying  reciprocally  corrected  them,  they  should  deliver  them  to  the  master, 
•who  should  return  them  the  next  day,  after  haying  noted  in  the  margin  the 
teitoTB  committed  by  the  pupil  who  has  written  the  copy,  as  well  as  by  the  one 
who  has  corrected  it. 

The  dictations  should  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  the  second  part 
shouM  be  devoted  to  reading,  which  is  an  important  study,  inasmuch  as  only 
that  which  is  well  understood  can  be  well  read ;  it  is  besides  very  useful  in  the 
ordinaty  e9urse  of  life  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently,  distinctly,  and  with 
taste.  iBesides,  in  special  instruction  the  reading  of  a  French  passage  is  to  hold 
the  same  place,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  service,  as  the  expounding  of  a  Latin 
or  Greek  passage  in  the  classical  schools. 

Tiie  iprofessor  should  himself  reed  out  aloud  a  well-ciiosen  extract,  should 
explain  it  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  well  understand  the  ideas  of  the  autlior  and 
their  sequence ;  should  point  out  the  most  important  passages,  and  the  most 
striking  expressions,  and  should  deduct  from  them  the  principles  of  orthogra- 
phy, and  some  grammatical  rules.  At  the  conclusion  the  pupils  should  be 
made  sometimes  to  read  the  same  passages,  sometunes  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  principal  thoughts  contained  in  tliem,  as  also  of  the  commentaries  on  them 
made  by  the  master. 

he  task  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  lesson  should  be  the  reproduction  in 
writing,  and  always  from  memory,  of  the  passages  that  have  been  read  and  ex- 
plained, to  which  the  pupils  must  endeavor  to  add,  unaided,  the  thoughts  to 
which  the  extract  would  naturally  give  rise.  The  length  of  this  task  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  in  order  tliat  it  may  be,  not 
only  an  exercise  in  composition,  but  also  in  orthography  and  in  caligraphy. 

MODERN  LANOUAOEa 

The  study  of  languages  ought  to  commence  early,  because  the  memory  of 
diildren  retains  words  with  great  facility.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  the 
maternal  method,  which  is  practiced  with  so  much  success  in  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  is  being  introduced  in  the  lyo6ee,*  little  or  no  grammar, 
except  perhaps  the  paradigms,  but  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice;  after  tliis, 
sentences  dictated  by  the  master,  and  written  on  a  blackboard  by  a  pupil,  who 
should  at  the  same  time  translate  them ;  further  on,  anecdotes  should  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud,  a  few  passages  should  be  read  aloud  by  one  pupil, 
and  immediately  translated  into  French  by  his  fellow-pupils;  subjects  should 
be  given  in  French,  and  be  treated  in  the  language  which  is  being  learnt ; 
finally,  when  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should  converse  in  that 
language  with  the  master,  being  strictly  forbidden  to  use  one  word  of  French. 

During  the  very  first  lessons  the  pupils  may  become  possessed  of  elements 
sufficient  to  form  short  sentences.  With  the  two  articles,  the  two  verbs  "to 
be "  and  "  to  have,"  some  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  number  of  which  would 
increase  with  each  lesson,  the  practice  of  the  foreign  language  may  commence. 

Tlie  professor  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  may  also  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  children,  and  contribute  to  develop  their  faculties  by  the  selection  of 
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tbougbts  and  fiicts  \f  bioh  be  maj  combme  witb  the  study  of  a  language.  From 
the  verj  oommencement  be  ought  to  introduce  into  couversation  (which  is  to  be 
the  usual  form  of  bis  lewoos)  details  borro\yed  from  bietorjr,  oommerce,  geo- 
graphy, industry^  scieucefl,  natural  history,  etc  The  study  of  a  language  be- 
comes thus  not  only  a  study  of  words,  but  a  study  of  tilings;  and  the  words 
penetrate  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  facts  calculated  to  awaken  his 
interest  and  to  (brnish  an  incitement  to  his  curiosity.  The  memory  is  not 
alone  called  into  play,  as  would  be  the  ease  by  the  abstract  study  of  grammar, 
which  is  not  suited  to  children,  whose  intelligence  ought  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  first  sight  of  things  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  and  wbese  nascent  pow- 
ers of  thought  ought  to  be  fortified  by  concrete  notions,  the  causes  of  which 
they  will  afterwards  seek  for  with  eager  curiosity. 

BISTORT  OF  FRANCE. 

Simple  Narratives, — Everybody  knows  how  fond  children  are  of  listening  to 
narratives,  to  the  accounts  of  hunting  or. traveling  adventures,  of  storms  and 
battles.  They  wish  them  to  be  repeated ;  they  follow  the  story  with  inex- 
haustible interest,  and  if  the  narrator  forgets  the  smallest  inddent,  they  at  once 
call  him  back  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  narration.  Availing  himself  of  this 
natural  curiosity  to  develop  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  his  pupils,  a  skillful  teacher  well  knows  how,  by  means  of 
the  study  of  history,  to  exercise  a  moat  salutary  influence  on  their  intellect  and 
tlieir  heart,  at  an  age  when  the  agitating  events  of  life  have  not  yet  disturbed 
the  cabn  transparenqy  of  the  soul.  But,  if  this  double  result  is  to  be  ob* 
tained,  the  study  must  be  made  interesting,  pleasant,  animated,  and  conse- 
quently the  system  of  textual  rehearsals  must  be  abandoned.  A  course  of 
history  for  children  of  the  age  referred  to,  is  not  to  be  a  critical  course.  It 
should  conaiei  of  isokUed  fade  and  detached  biographies^  which  the  master  should 
narraie  toith  stn^Hdiyy  but  with  art,  taking  care  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  celebrated  characters,  and  to  leave  in  the  shade  their 
&olts  and  their  vices.  He  should  not  fear  to  enter  into  minute  details,  for 
these  interest  children ;  but  he  should  dwell  on  the  grand  traits  that  will  strike 
their  imaginations,  and  leave  a  deep  impression ;  finally,  he  should  wind  up 
with  some  good  thoughts,  which  will  by  degrees  form  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
a  fund,  as  it  were,  of  pra{.-tical  morality. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  connect  their  thoughts,  and  to  speak  flu- 
ently, the  master  should,  during  the  lesson,  make  them  repeat  his  narrative 
aloud ;  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  express  themselves  in  writing,  he  should 
request  them  to  write  a  short  abstract  of  the  narrative,  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  omit  the  observations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  This  abstract  should,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  writing  copy, 
and  as  an  exerdae  in  spelling. 

6B0GRAFHT. 

Uracmg  of  (he  map  of  the  dq^artmofd^  and  summary  of  the  Oeogrt^phy  of 
France. — ^Instead  of  beginning  with  definitions  and  general  considerations  of 
tiie  form  ef  the  earth,  and  the  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  pupils  should  in  this, 
•8  in  the  grammar  lesson,  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  fh>m  the 
simple  to  the  complex ;  should  start  from  their  village  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  entire  globe^  studying  first  the  geography  of  the  oatuton,  the 
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arrondisaemenif  the  department,  then  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
surrounding  oountries. 

The  teacher,  aetting  aside  all  scientific  data,  should  endearor  to  make  his 
pupils  understand  how  a  geographical  map  is  reaUj  constructed,  and  what  is  its 
use.  For  this  purpose  he  should  trace  upon  the  blackboard  the  largest  streets 
Id  the  village,  or  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  should  mark 
with  a  dot  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  buildings.  Then,  representing 
the  town  itself  by  a  dot,  he  should  place  in  their  respective  positions  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  beginning  with  those  best  known,  and  going  on  successively, 
till  the  limits  of  the  canton  be  reached.  He  sliould  indicate  by  lines  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  to  them,  the  rivers  that  run  past  them,  and  should  fill  up 
his  outlines  by  introducing  the  most  important  or  remarkable  buildings,  or 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  such  as  woods  or  forests,  hills  or  moun- 
tains. 

Next,  the  canton  should  be  represented  by  a  dot,  as  the  village  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  around  this  dot  should  be  traced  the  outlines  and  features  of 
the  arrondis8€ment.  The  same  method  should  be  applied,  but  with  fewer  de- 
tails, to  the  department,  and  then  to  the  neighboring  departments,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  of  France,  which  should  then  be  studied  in  its  ensemble.  The 
principle  traits  of  its  general  configuration ;  boundaries  and  mountains,  rivers 
and  watercourses,  great  cities  and  celebrated  places,  should  be  marked  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shown  on  a  wall  map,  which  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in 
reducing. 

To  these  graphic  studies  the  master  should  add  practice  in  finding  the  points 
of  the  horizon,  which  is  indispensable  for  understanding  a  map  thoroug^hly.  He 
should  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  points  by  the  sun,  by  the  polar  star,  or  the 
compass ;  should  point  out  that  on  maps  and  charts,  the  north  is  generally  re- 
presented at  the  top,  the  east  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  west  on  the  left,  the 
south  at  the  bottom,  &a  To  such  purely  graphical  exercises  the  course  of 
geography  in  the  preparatory  division  should  be  limited. 

MATHBMATI08. 

The  instruction  herein  consists  during  the  preparatory  year  fiir  more  in  prac- 
tical exercises  than  in  theoretical  lessons ;  all  the  pupils  execute  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  slate  with  which  they  are  fhmlshed,  the  ^calculations  and  graphic 
operations  indicated  by  the  master. 

Practical  Arithmetic, — ^The  four  operations  by  whole  and  decimal  numbers ; 
numerous  exercises  in  mental  calculation ;  application  of  calculations  to  the  so- 
lution of  ordinary  questions.    As  tasks,  some  problems. 

Plane  Gisometry. — 1.  The  straighi  line. — Drawing  a  straight  line  on  paper; 
means  of  verifying  whether  a  rule  is  quite  straight ;  use  of  the  metre.  Draw- 
ing a  straight  line  of  a  certain  length ;  means  used  by  carpenters  for  drawing 
straight  lines  on  beams  which  they  have  squared ;  drawing  a  straight  line  on 
land'  (eur  le  terrain);  how  gardeners,  trenchers,  masons,  ftc,  draw  straight 
lines;  proceedings  employed  in  making  plans  and  surveys;  the  surveyor's 
chain,  Ac.,  &c.  • 

2.  The  Gircumference  of  the  Circle. — Drawing  the  circumference,  use  of  the 
compass,  examples  of  circles,  wagon-wheels;  millstones,  Ac.,  examples  of 
semicircles,  the  arcades  of  many  buildings,  two  circumferences  of  equal  radius 
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or  equal  diameter  are  alikei  fta,  division  of  the  circamference  into  degrees,  ex- 
ample, the  dial  of  watches,  Ac. 

3.  Angle$. — Use  of  the  protractor,  its  veriflcatioii,  relation  of  two  angles, 
angles  opposed  at  the  summit,  ko.;  to  make  two  equal  angles,  application  to 
drawings,  to  the  plans  of  architects,  Ac. 

4.  FerpendictUars  and  ObUptes, — Drawing  of  perpendiculars  with  the  simple 
square,  the  T,  and  the  oompaaa,  to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  middle  of  ^ 
plane,  carpenter's  and  stone-cutter's  square,  joiner's  and  designer's  square,  their 
verification,  each  point  of  a  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  is  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  plane,  Ac,  oblique  lines 
(oMft^HMX  at  equal  distances  drom  the  ibot  of  the  perpendicular,  drawing  equal 
obliqe  angles  (fMiques  6gak8\  unequal  oblique  angles,  verification  of  the  per- 
pendicularity of  a  straight  line  by  means  of  equal  oblique  angles,  Ac. 

5.  Parattdg, — ^Drawing  paralleki  with  the  help  of  rule,  square,  and  compass^ 
two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  a  third  are  parallels,  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  Ac ,  the  instrument  for  measuring 
tenons,  its  use,  and  its  verification,  equality  of  alternate  internal  angles  and  al- 
ternate external  angles. 

6.  PtoporUtnudUy  of  8traig?it  Lines  {des  droites), — To  divide  a  given  straight 
line  into  a  certam  number  of  equal  parts.  Construction  of  the  scale  of  a  plan, 
a  fourth  proportionate  to  three  straight  lines,  the  compass  of  proportion,  its  use, 
proportional  mean,  Ac. 

Before  commencing  the  explanation  of  theorems,  the  master  should  make 
the  pupils  understand  the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  establish,  by  quoting  nu- 
merous examples  from  industry  or  the  arts,  and  by  the  side  of  each  proposition 
he  should  always  place  the  most  usefhl  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  it 

NATURAL  BISTORT. 

PrdimvMsry  noMtms.  It  is  ftom  nature  that  industry  and  art  draw  their 
means  of  action ;  natural  history  addresses  itself  to  all  minds,  as  to  all  ages,  and 
to  nearly  every  professk>n,  a  taste  for  it  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  children 
at  an  early  age. 

This  science  may  be  taught  in  various  ways,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  special  school  the  object  is  not  to  form  consummate  anatomists^ 
learned  geologists,  or  botanists  and  zoologists  acquainted  with  the  entire  no- 
menclature arfd  all  the  problems  of  physiology,  but  men  who,  meaning  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  intelligent  culture  of  practical  afiairs,  and  the  industrial 
arts,  have  a  great  interest  in  learning  to  observe  correctly,  and  to  fix  their  at- 
tention seriously  on  the  prooeesee  of  nature. 

In  order  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children,  the  master 
should  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  walks  to  collect  msects,  plants, 
shells,  and  other  like  objects.  He  should  devote  two  or  three  of  the  cUss 
hours  each  month  to  the  examination  and  dassification  of  these  little  collections, 
and  should  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pu- 
pils. He  should  insist  on  the  logical  use  of  certain  characteristics  for  deter- 
mining the  objects,  and  thus  gradually  and  practically  fiuniliarize  the  children 
with  the  use  of  the  natural  methods;  finally,  he  should  endeavor  to  habituate 
them  to  reason  correctly  according  to  the  facts  which  they  have  well  studied, 
and  always  to  submit  their  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experienco. 
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ZodJogy. — ^In  the  classes  of  the  preiuuratoiy  year  the  professor  of  aoologx 
should  choose  for  subjects  of  his  conversations  tile  natural  history  of  animals 
which  the  pupils  have  constantly  under  their  eyes^  such  as  the  horse^  the  dog, 
the  cat.  the  mole,  &c.  He  should  at  first  merely  touch  upon  isolated  fiicts  cal- 
culated to  rouse  youthful  curiosity,  and  to  give  the  pupils  the  habit  of  account^ 
ing  sensibly  for  tbat  which  they  observe;  then  he  should  proceed  to  a  compar- 
ative examination  of  two  or  more  animals  which  are  like  each  other  in  some 
things,  but  which  differ  fVom  each  other  on  other  points.  He  should  explain, 
while  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  each  point  of  resemblance  and  of 
dissemblance,  how  one  may,  by  means  of  dasstficatioii,  summarize  the  knowl* 
edge  one  has  acquired,  and  group  the  individual  faces,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mem- 
ory to  put  order  into  one's  kleas,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  correct  generaliza- 
tions, f 

Thus  with  the  study  of  the  horse  its  chamcter  and  the  services  which  it  ren- 
ders to  man  should  be  combined ;  details  as  to  the  habits  of  wild  horses,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  taming  them,  as  also  comparative  remarks  on  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  zebra,  in  order  to  awaken  the  idea  of  fiimilies  of  animals,  or  gen* 
era.  When  the  master  has  sketched  the  history  of  the  dog,  pointed  out  the 
acttteness  of  its  sense  of  smell,  its  uncommon  intelligence,  and  the  e&bct  of  edu- 
cation on  the  development  of  its  faculties,  he  should  dwell  on  the  qualities 
which  the  bull  dog,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  spaniel,  the  terrier,  the  greyhound, 
and  the  poodle  have  in  common,  and  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  an  exact 
notion  of  the  species.  The  cat  should  be  compared  with  the  tiger  and  tlie  lion. 
The  mole,  the  appearance  and  the  habits  of  which  sliould  be  described ;  the 
swallows  and  the  charming  history  of  their  periodical  migrations;  the  frogs 
aind  their  metamorphoses;  the  cockchafer  and  its  ravages;  the  silkworm  and 
its  useAil  cocoon ;  the  bee  and  its  honey ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard, 
the  birds  of  passage,  Ac,  will  form  most  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 

Buteny.— The  lessons  in  botany  should  be  given  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  The  professor  should  choose  a  few  plants  known  to  every  one ;  he 
should  induce  the  pupils  to  gatiier  these  for  themselves^  and  during  his  lesson 
they  should  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  either  the  plants  or  colored  plates 
of  them,  giving  the  enaenMe  as  well  as  the  details.  It  seems  natural  first  to 
fix  the  attention  of  young  pupils  on  an  active  phenomenon,  sudi  as  the  germ, , 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  reproduced  and  examined  in  all  its  principle  cir- 
cumstances,  in  the  bean,  in  com,  in  Indian  com,  the  horse-chelnut,  Ac.  The 
special  history  of  certain  plants,  selected  according  to  locality  and  season,  and 
studied  in  their  entirety  and  in  tbeur  applications,  will  afford  the  master  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  the  general  part  played  by  the  root,  the  stem,  the  flower, 
and  the  fruit,  as  also  their  essential  modifications.  He  should  commence  with 
the  study  of  plants  bearing  laiige  flowers,  such  as  almond,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  strawberry  plant,  the  rose  bush,  the  comparison  of  which 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  natural  families  of  plants, 
peas,  beans,  and  other  common  l^uminous  plants,  colza,  mustard,  and  a  few 
other  cruciferee,  the  peony  and  poppy,  mint,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  and  some 
labiated  plants,  the  potato  and  tobacco  plant,  the  artichoke,  nettle  and  daisy, 
beetroot,  hemp,  the  lily,  garlic,  and  the  tulip,  ftc.,  and  finally  some  common 
plants,  the  analysis  of  which  is  more  difficult,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  In- 
dian com,  all  these  may  serve  as  tests  for  useful  remarks  relative  to  their  struo> 
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tore^  their  dantion,  th«  lues  thegr  are  put  to^  and  the  particalan  regarding  thoM 
parts  of  them  which  are  made  available  by  man.  Among  trees  the  oak,  the 
walnut}  the  maple,  the  pine,  the  fir,  Ac.,  furnish  equally  interesting  examples. 

Oeohgy. — ^The  same  method  should  be  followed  in  geology.  The  examina- 
tion of  existing  phenomena  will  help  to  make  the  pupil  understand  how  many 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  formed.  Thus,  after  a  violent  shower  of  rain^ 
the  master  may  point  out  that  the  loose  earth  carried  a#ay  by  the  currents 
form  alluvion  on  the  banka^  or  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  rivers,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  mouths  (deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Nile) ;  that  these  deposits 
overlie  each  other  and  are  constant^  rising  in  height  (stratificationX  and  that 
animals  which  live  in  the  water  or  have  their  habitations  near  the  sea,  must 
frequently  be  buried  in  the  alluvion;  henoe  the  origin  of  fonila  The  water 
spread  over  the  earth  is  always  undergoing  evaporation,  forms  clouds,  and  falls 
again  as  rain  or  snow,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  soil.  Formation  of  springs,  of 
rivulets,  rivers,  Ac  The  raid-water  dissolves  certain  substances  which  it  en- 
counters in  the  earth.  Incrustations. — On  high  mOuDtains  the  snow  remains 
perpetually:  glaciers;  artesiRn  wells,  the  water  m  these  is  tepid;  thermal 
springs;  central  heat;  volcanoes;  metallic  mines,  kc 

OALIGRAPHY. 

Commerce  and  iadustry  demand,  with  right,  a  good  haadwriting  Of  the  per* 
aons  they  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the  handwriting  of 
Uie  pupils  will  be  the  object  of  partieolar  care;  there  will  be  four  writing  le» 
sons  in  the  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolising  Words  by  the  use  of  conventional 
characters  is  a  purely  initiative  art,  in  order  to  haateU  the  progress  of  the  chil* 
dren,  those  whose  writing  is  defective  should  be  mixed  with  those  who  write 
better.  During  tlie  first  years  the  lengtli  of  the  tasks  given  should  be  limited, 
so  that  the  master  may  exact  a  very  careful  execution,  and  so  that  every  task 
should  be  an  exerdsd  in  caligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies  insignificant  and  disooimected  phrases,  a  series  of 
moral  maxims  should  be  composed,  and  expressed  is  a  way  easily  retikined  in 
the  memory,  or  very  short  fragments  relating  to  industry,  to  history,  or  to  the 
natural  scienoea.  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  books,  whieh  they 
will  perhapfl^  at  fiiture  periods,  consult  with  plesaure. 

DRAWINO. 

The  pnpOs  of  the  speeial  schools  sbonM  learn  to  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as 
the  pen.  Only  on  this  conditk>n  will  they  acquire  that  firmness  of  hand  and 
eorrectness  of  eye  which  will  be  of  to  much  importaaoe  to  them  in  their  ftiture 


As  among  the  pupils  who  fl-equeut  these  schools  there  wUl  be  future  fore- 
men, to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensa- 
ble, the  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  with  exereises  in  linear 
drawing. 

These  exercises  should  be  made  on  the  board  with  wooden  instruments; 
foot-rule,  square^  fta  The  sul()ects  of  study  will  only  admit  of  two  dimeitsiona 
and  should  be  diosen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  of 
a  few,  simple  data.  To  join  two  straight  lines^  to  develop  a  broken  line ;  to 
trace  peipendicttlan  and  parallels  with  the  oompass;  the  divisk>n  of  straight 
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lines ;  proportional  lines ;  oonstraction  of  a  scale  of  proportion ;  division  of 
arcs  and  angles,  Ac.,  horizontal  and  vertical  lines ;  the  diagonal  of  the  square^ 
octagonn,  starred  polygons,  ftc.,  Ac 

Free-hand  drawing,  which  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  shcmld 
comprise  parallel  straight  lines,  and  curved  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  the  di- 
vision of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  outlines  of 
the  &ce,  the  veins  in  leaves^  very  simple  architectural  roses  (rosace-s),  the  stems 
of  plants,  some  animals,  &c.,  &a  A  series  of  well  graduated  ornaments  litho- 
graphed in  aUo  reUevo. 

But  it  is  not  sufiOcient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to  ex- 
ecute well,  the  taste  ibr  the  beautifvil  which  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic  cre- 
ations, must  also  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  lithographs,  engravings,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy, 
should  always  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  the 
ibrms  should  never  be  concealed  under  unnecessary  shadings  {crayonnage.) 
This  choice  of  models  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

eTMNAsncs. 

Gymnastics  are  to  the  body  what  study  is  to  the  mind.  The  intellect  is  (bi^ 
tified  by  exercise,  and  the  body  develops  itself  more  normally  if,  at  fixed 
boars,  it  be  made  to  go  through  regular  movementa  Now  the  mind  itself  is 
the  gwner  if  the  body  perform  its  functions  regularly.  Gymnastics  are  there- 
fore a  duty  as  well  as  a  hygienic  recreation.  Every  special  college  should 
have  a  gymnasium,  and,  as  nothing  connected  with  the  important  matter  of 
education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should  be  left  to  chance,  the  programme 
of  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  has  been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  as  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  instruction.  I(  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  gymnastics 
is  fiivorable  to  the  development  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  excess 
of  these  exercises  may  injure  this  development,  just  as  the  mind  is  injured  by 
excess  of  study.  The  pupils  in  the  preparatory  division  should  only  be  put 
through  gentle  and  easy  exereises,  and  these  should  be  accompanied  with 
singing.  The  rhythmic  cadence  which  regulates  these  oommon  movements^ 
has  even  an  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  children,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  emit  the  tones  in  singing,  exercise  a  progressive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  respiration,  by  causing  a  periodical  expansion  of  the  chest. 
Placing  themselves  in  a  row,  with  or  without  intervals ;  marching,  with  ac- 
companiment of  songs;  rhythmical  running,  but  never  long  enough  to  cause 
latigue;  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied  by  singing;  series  of 
exerdses  preparatory  to  swimming ;  prin<nples  of  jumping  on  the  spot,  or  leaps^ 
preceded  by  a  run ;  series  of  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  of  a  weight  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children,  ftc.,  Ac 

snroiKQ. 

Bmgmg  is  a  poweHbl  means  of  education.  AH  the  special  colleges  will 
therefore  comprise  smging-dasses.  Bach  lesson  should  commence  with  singing 
in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  grouped  according 
to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should,  in  its  turn,  go  through 
the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  condude  with  the  practice  of  easy 
and  melodious  choruses.    During  the  preparatory  year  there  shovild  be  taught 
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a  few  principles^  and  many  tunes  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to 
good  words,  but  very  little  musical  grammar.  As  for  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed, it  must,  provisionally,  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply% 

FIROT  YEAR. 

SVBJCCTt  or  IHSTlDCnOII. 

Freneh—eniitinaation SImmni 

Modern  latifUBfei 4  ** 

History — ^The  grmt  opoelM  of  ancMot  Graok,  Roman,  ami  mcdiaTal 

history 8  ** 

Goofrraphy^The  6to  divitioos  of  Um  fftoba.    Detailed  study  of  the 

ffeofraphy  of  Europe.... 1  ** 

Matbeniatics— Arithmetie  and  plane  geometry— continuation 5  ** 

Pielirotnary  notions  of  |riiysies  aiAl  chemistry S  ** 

Natural  hislorv,  loOlofy  (vertebrate,  the  prineipal   mammals), 

botany,  geolofy '. 1  ** 

Calipmptay S  ** 

Drawinjr ^ 4  •• 

Gymnasties 1  ** 

Binffinf...   1  •• 


Total  number  of  lessoae 30  ** 

WriUen  Test  of  Prepcaraiion. — ^The  weakness  of  pupils  admitted  into  a  class 
reacts  throughout  all  the  ensuing  year,  and  insensibly  lowers  the  level  of  the 
studies.  In  consequence,  every  pupil  who  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the 
first  year's  course,  shall  write  a  composition  fh>m  which  it  may  be  judged 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  lessons  with  advantage.  The  composi- 
tion should  bear  upon  the  French  language  and  upon  arithmetic;  the  subjects 
should  be  given  by  the  professors  of  the  first  year's  course^  whose  opinion  is 
mentioned  in  the  procis  verbcU  sent  to  the  rector. 

Recapihilary  Leasons, — ^The  professors  should  commence  their  course  with  a 
few  recapitulary  lessons.  This  return  to  the  matters  taught  the  preceding  year 
is,  it  is  true,  more  usefiil  when  the  master  follows  his  dass,  and  every  year  ad- 
vances one  step  forward  with  them.  This  system  which,  for  diverse  reasons^ 
the  university  has  abandoned,  has,  nevertheless,  its  advantages,  for  it  enables 
the  master  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character,  the  nature^ 
and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  his  pupils ;  it  gives  time  for  the  development 
of  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection,  which  render  the  task  of  instruction 
easier.  Living  during  several  yeai^  with  their  pupils,  the  masters  become  at- 
tached to  them,  take  an  interest  in  their  progress  and  in  their  fUture  prospeotSi 
as  matters  specially  concerning  themselves.  The  success  of  the  pupU  becomes 
thus  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  master.  This  old  system  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  with  some  success,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  also  in  classical  schools 

which  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  special  schools. 

nuorcH. 

I^rench  (amtinuaium), — ^The  lessons  given  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year  should  be  continued  according  to  the  same  method,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
The  first  part  of  the  lesson  should  consist  in  dictation.  The  pupils  should  coi^ 
rect  each  other's  copies,  the  master  should  examine  the  corrections,  and  the 
next  day  return  the  copies  with  his  remarks  upon  them. .  The  second  part  of 
the  lesson  should  consist  in  reading,  whence  a  few  grammatical  rules  should 
be  deducted,  more  especially  such  as  will  admit  of  the  whole  terminating  with 
a  practical  maxim.  The  pieces  selected  for  dictation,  and  for  reading,  should 
be  longer  and  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  task  given  should  be  repeating  by  heart  the  fitigment  read  in  the  class. 
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MODBBV  LAsrauAcns. 

The  satne  genera!  dirdction  shotild  b&  followed  as  preyfotiriy  indicated  for 
these  langnage& 

The  pupils  of  this  class  should  eadx  in  turn  write  on  the  blackboard  a  trans- 
lation of  a  sentence  dictated  in  French. 

The  task  should  be  to  learn  by  heart  a  fragment  to  be  recited  during  the  next 
lesson. 

HI8T0RT. 

The  greai  epochs  in  ancient  Creeks  Roman^  and  Afediaval  Mistory. — It  is  gen- 
erally recognized' that  literary  studies  exercise  a  most  powerf\il  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  Uierefore  in  the  combination  of  the 
divers  parts  of  the  programmes  of  the  special  schools,  as  a  general  rule  almost 
equal  parts  have  been  assigned  to  literature  and  to  science.  Besides,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  special  classes  ought  not  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ant events  that  have  marked  the  course  of  centuries,  or  to  leave  school  without 
having  heard  of  the  great  men  who  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  empires. 
But,  as  such  a  plan  embraces  the  entire  world,  the  master  should  limit  himself 
to  a  few  short  narratives  calculated  to  make  a  strong  and  vivid  impression  on 
young  minds,  and  to  constitute  a  course  of  practical  morality. 

Thus  after  having  devoted  a  fbw  lessons  to  the  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
tory, which  has  been  careflilly  studied  in  the  primary  classes,  the  teacher  should 
|»{nt  out  Kgypt,  and  itA  most  remarkable  monuments;  Assyria,  with  the  far^ 
fimied  names  of  Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus ;  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  and 
Darius ;  Greece,  which  in  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristide,  Themistocles, 
and  Pericles,  will  flimish  him  with  fine  examples  to  cite.  He  should  mention 
the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  of  Granica  and  Arbelles,  and  move  on  ta* 
pidly  to  Roman  history,  Which  he  should  sketch  in  broad  outlines ;  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  Cincitinatus,  Fabriciud,  the  Decii,  ftc,  the  Punic  Wars,  the 
Gracchi,  Cicero,  C&esar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Anrelius,  and  Constantino. 
^IPhen  the  barbarians,  Attila>  Gtonseric^  and  dovis ;  finally,  Justinian,  Charlc- 
ttngne,  GodfVey  de  Bouillon,  Saint  Louis,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Ac 

The  efl^ect  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  known  to  the  pupils  of  the  specials 
tehools,  certain  names  and  certab  fkcts  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  books, 
In  mnseums,  in  wofks  of  art,  even  in  etery-day  oonveraation,  and  of  which  tio 
f>ne  ought  to  be  ignOMht 

The  five  diviaione  of  (he  Globe;  detailed  study  of  (he  Map  of  Europe. — ^France 
having  been  studied  the  previous  year,  the  general  Hap  of  Europe  should  now 
be  traced  on  the  biaokboatd,  then  sncoesatvoly  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  lastly  the  map  of  the  world,  or  the  planisphere;  but  the 
only  details  given  should  be  the  great  mountain  chains^  the  most  oommonly- 
known  rivers,  and.  the  ckpitals  of  the  principal  states. 

After  the  pnpils  hare  acquired  this  general  knowledge  of  the  great  conti* 
Bents  and  seas,  the  master  should  lead  them  back  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
Burope,  and  particulariy  of  the  regions  surrounding  France^  with  which  her  re* 
ktions  are  most  frequent  He  should  continue  to  mark  on  the  blackboard,  or 
later  on  small  roape^  the  great  physical  features,  and  tbeo  the  principal  cities 
dwelltng  on  their  indnstrial  or  commercial  importance. 
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For  their  tasks  the  pupils  should  be  given  dumb  maps,  the  namee  to  be  ap- 
pfied  from  memoff,  and  maps  to  be  copied.  These  copies  should  be  trae  A^ee* 
hand  sketches,  without  any  scientiflc  pretensions,  and  not  manuscript  editions 
of  engraved  mapS|  to  produce  whieh  would  be  to  lose  much  time  in  carrying 
out  a  false  notion. 

MATHXMATIO& 

^rt<Am«^— Exposition,  still  elementary,  but  already  in  a  certain  degree 
based  upon  reasoning,  of  the  four  operations  with  whole  and  decimal  num- 
bers ;  study  of  fractions  ;•— the  metrical  system ;  rule  of  three,  rule  of  society, 
of  interest^  and  of  discount  according  to  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity; 
notions  of  relations  and  proportions.  As  tasks,  numerous  problems  relating  to 
common  questions. 

One  part  of  the  lesson  should  always  be  devoted  to  practice  in  mental  ci^ 
culation. 

Duriog  this  year  also  very  difficult  and  delicate  demonstrations  should  be 
avoided  in  these  lessons,  as  also  such  sjrnthetical  and  abstract  defluitions  which 
ordinarily  are  merely  retained  by  the  memory. 

So  also  in  geometiy,  the  teacher  should  admit  as  sufficient  demonstrations  by 
superposition,  and  should  take  evidence  as  his  basis,  whenever  it  is  possible  so 
to  do.  In  a  word,  he  should  not  forget  that  his  pupils  are  of  the  age  of  four* 
teen  or  fifteen,  and  that  they  are  destined  for  practical  work. 

Geometry. — ^To  trace  from  a  given  point  as  a  centre,  a  circle  which  shall  in* 
tersect  a  straight  line  at  a  given  point; — a  circle  which  passes  through  three 
given  points,  Ac : — to  divide  an  angle  into  two^  four,  Ac,  equal  parts,  Ac. 

7%e  Inscribed  ^n^fe.— Measure  of  the  inscribed  angle ;-^very  angle  inscribed 
in  a  semicirole  is  a  riglit  angle; — to  find  a  proportional  mean  of  two  given 
straight  lines; — ^to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  extremity  of  a  straight  line 
which  can  not  be  prolonged,  Ac. 

Tcmgenls, — Every  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  diameteif 
is  tangent  to  the  drcumferenoe ; — a  tangent  common  to  two  drdes; — ^bisector 
of  the  angle  of  two  tangents:— application  to  the  operations  of  the  turner,  Aa 

Oirclea  being  iangeiUa  to  straight  tines. — Oono&niric  Ck^cwn/erences. — Cirdlm 
vjhich  interseei  each  others  or  vfhich  touch  each  o(^.— Describe  a  circumference 
which  passes  through  two  given  points,  and  is  tangmit  to  a  drawn  straight  line^> 
Ac.  The  line  of  the  centres  of  two  circumforenoes  which  intersect  each  other 
is  perpendicular  to  the  common  chord  in  its  middle,  Aa  To  draw  cog-wheels 
which  catch  either  into  other  cogged  wheels,  or  into  pinions,  or  into  trundles,  Aa 

0/  (he  TriangU. — ^The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right-angles,  Ac 

Of  similar  Trianglss, — ^Two  triangles  are  similar  when  the  ang^  of  one  aiv 
equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other,  Ac 

Of  QuadribUerals^'^The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal  ttf 
four  right-angles,  Ao.;— of  the  symmetrical  trapeaium;— curved  roofs,  tenons^ 
mortises,  Ac,  are  symmetrical  trapsdums;  of  the  lozenge  end  its  properties; 
of  the  right-angle  and  the  square;  the  fiicets  of  dice^  the  points  of  a  back- 
gammon board,  Ac 

Of  Polygon8.^-Cf  regvlar  polygons.  To  inscribe  and  droumsoribe  regular 
polygons  on  a  droumforence ;  to  divide  a  given  drcumferenoe  into  equal 
partBi  Ac 
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Of  Starred  Polygons  (polygones  6toilte).— To  dedact  a  regular,  starred  poly- 
gon from  a  regular  ordinary  polygon,  Ac. ;  equality  of  polygons ;  equality  by 
symmetry ;  division  of  polygons.' 

Similarity  of  Fotygons.—^To  draw  a  polygon  similar  to  another.  Making 
plans  on  the  circumferentor  {Lever  dee  plans  mr  la  plancheUe.)  Application  to 
the  drawing  of  architectural  roses,  gothic  crosses,  Ac. 

MeasuremeiUs, — Measurement  of  lines  and  surfaces.    Surveying  and  leveling. 

The  figures  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  this  course,  all  of  which  are 
much  applied  in  arts  and  manu&ctures,  should  be  drawn  with  rule  and  compass 
during  the  lessons  in  linear  drawing. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  will  not  be  able  to  take  all  his  pupils  into  the  country  to  carry  out 
those  practices  in  surveying  which  complete  the  course;  but  every  Thursday, 
when  the  weather  admits  of  it,  some  hours  shoXild  be  employed  in  practical 
operations  in  the  grounds. 

PHTSIC8  AND  CHEVISTBT. 

PreUminary  Kotions.^^To  awaken  the  curiosity  of  children,  and  to  call  forth 
in  them  the  taste  for  observation,  it  will  bo  sufficient  that  the  professor  should 
point  out  to  them  nature  in  Aill  activity  around  them,  and  should  fix  their  at- 
tention on  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  which  they  are  every  day 
unconscious  witnesses.  He  may  also,  without  going  beyond  his  subject,  explain 
to  them  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  apparatus  most  commonly  employed, 
and  may  fill  his  lessons  with  interesting  experiments. 

Physics. — ^The  first  part  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  imparting  to  the 
pupils  general  notions  of  the  most  important  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
weight,  density,  pressure,  compressibility,  and  electricity;  but  he  should  take 
for  his  starting  point  phenomena  known  to  the  pupils,  and  should  make  them 
help  to  discover  the  explanations.  Following  up  this  rule,  he  should  speak  to 
them  of  dilatation,  of  fusion,  of  ebullition,  and  of  oonductibility ;  he. should 
demonstrate  by  experiment  the  principle  of  Archimedes;  he  should  explain 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  and  of  the  thermometer, 
and  should  conclude  with  the  elementary  phenomena  of  electrical  statics.  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  these  lessons,  he  should  take  care 
to  derive  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  of  the  barometer,  ftc,  not  fix>m  the 
properties  of  matter,  looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
problems  proposed  to  Archimedes  by  King  Hieron,  Galileo  by  the  guardians  of 
the  fountains  in  Florence,  Ac 

CTiemisb-y, — ^Instead  of  commencing  this  preparatory  course  with  the  nomen- 
clature, and  an  explanation  of  the  diverse  systems  of  crystallization,  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions,  Ac.,  Ac.,  the  master  should  dwell  on  the  number  of 
chemical  notions  which  the  chUdren  have  acquired  from  practical  life,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  he  should  endeavor  to  render  these  more  precise,  and  teach 
the  children  to  draw  from  them  the  most  direct  consequences,  and  he  should 
point  out  to  the  pupils,  by  means  of  simple,  inexpensive  experiments,  easy  to 
reproduce,  that  there  are  bodies  that  are  homogeneous,  and  others  that  are 
composite;  that  metals  are  indecomposable  bodies,  and  that  certain  non-metallic 
bodies  are  in  the  same  case ;  that  chemists  distinguish  between  acids,  bases, 
alkaliS)  and  salts ;  that  heat  liquefies  and  volatilizes ;  that  there  are  fluids  which 
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are  liquid,  and  others  that  are  yiflcous ;  that  there  are  two  kiads  of  dissolution 
—one  that  does  not  alter,  and  one  that  does  alter  bodies;  that  there  are  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble,  and  others  that  are  insoluble ;  finally,  that  to  unite 
two  bodies  is  to  make  a  sjntheelSi  and  to  separate  two  bodies  is  to  make  an 
analysts. 

The  instruction  given  this  year  should  include  neither  measure  nor  number, 
but  should  be  limited  to  simple  ideas,  which  the  master  should  endeavor  to 
make  comprehensible  by  means  of  lucid  and  well  executed  experiments. 

« 

NATUBAL  HISTOBT. 

The  minds  of  the  young  people  having  been  prepared  by  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  their  curiosity  having  been  awak- 
ened by  what  they  heard  in  tlie  lessons  of  the  preceding  year,  the  professor 
should  now  oommenoe  a  regular  course  of  natural  history,  still  keeping  in  mind 
that  though  his  lessons  are  to  be  a  little  more  scientific,  he  should  not  allow 
them  to  lose  the  character  of  interesting  conversations.  He  should  consequently 
endeavor  to  render  science  accessible,  by  concealing  those  of  its  features  which 
might  seem  too  abstract,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  that  the  details 
given  should  not  suffbr  in  accuracy ;  and  he  should  fix  the  &cts  taught  in  the 
memoiy  of  the  pupils  by  constantly  referring  to  the  phenomena  observed  in 
daily  life,  and  which  bear  on  the  needs  of  domestic  economy ;  finally,  he  should 
accustom  the  children  to  put  order  and  method  into  their  observations  and 
their  studies. 

During  the  winter,  the  pupils  should  be  occupied  with  zoology  (verUbraia^ 
principal  mammals),  Afier  having  imparted  some  general  notions  of  the  prin* 
cipal  organs  of  an  animal,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  heart,  Ac,  the  master  should  fix  the  rules  of  classification:  species^ 
genera^  families,  orders,  classes.  Then  a  summary  study  should  be  made  of 
the  internal  flumework  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  principal  differences 
should  be  pointed  out  which  exist  between  animals  having  an  internal  skeleton : 
vertebrata  covered  with  hair  or  fiir,  which  are  all  mammals;  vertebrata  covered 
with  feathers,  which  constitute  birds ;  vertebrata  with  scaly  skins,  which  are 
nearly  all  reptiles,  amphibis,  or  fish.  The  groups  of  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  interesting  mammals  should  be  dwelt  upon,  such  as  the  quadrimana,  car- 
nivora,  ruminants,  and  the  principal  aquatic  mammals.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
natural  classification  of  mammalia  should  then  be  gone  through. 

The  demonstrations  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  aid  of 
stuffed  animals,  or  of  artificial  parts  of  animals ;  or  when  this  is  not  possible^ 
with  the  aid  of  colored  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 

The  course  should  terminate  with  the  history  of  man,  and  of  the  various 
human  races. 

In  botany  the  professor  should  make  known  the  external  character  and  the 
principal  organs  of  plants,  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  through 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  cause  their  growth — root,  stem, 
leaves.  He  should  roftke  a  carefiil  study  of  the  parts  that  serve  for  reproduc- 
tion— ^flower,  flnit,  seed.  When  examining  the  variations  which  each  organ  of 
the  plant  exhibits  in  accordance  with  its  species,  and  with  the  diverse  processes 
of  culture,  the  professor  should  point  out  the  uses  to  which  those  vegetable 
products  are  put  which  are  employed  in  human  industry.    Roots,  bulbs,  and 
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edible  onions;  textile  fibres  derived  linom  herfaaceous  stalks;  woods,  leaves 
serving  for  food  and  forage ;  flowers,  Ihata  The  enumeration  of  all  these  af- 
fords an  oi^rtanity  of  instilling,  hj  observation  of  common  objects,  all  the 
most  useful  notions  relative  to  the  anatomj  of  plants,  the  composition  of  their 
tissues,  and  the  laws  which  determine  the  relative  disposition  of  their  diverse 
organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  these. 

In  the  course  of  geology,  the  particular  tract  of  land  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  should  be  studied.  The  pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  forma- 
tions that  surround  them,  to  recognize  the  order  of.  superposition  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  stratification  in  the  different  beds,  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  in 
them,  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  iirom  these.  Finally,  during  the 
excursions  to  which  the  study  of  this  branch  gives  rise,  the  pupils  should  be 
practiced  in  collecting  for  themselves  minerals  of  well  defined  character,  in 
taking  notes,  and  in  making  sketches  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  the 
beds  which  they  examine.  Such  personal  observations  enable  them,  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  to  understand  by  means  of  q)ecimens,  or  of  drawings,  thai 
which  may  be  told  them  about  countries  and  geological  districts  which  they 
giay  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  directiy. 

OOMMERCTAL  AOCOUKTS. 

Practical  jBrercMe*.— Explain  that  commerce  is  but  a  succession  of  ex- 
changes: first  merchandise  for  merchandise,  in  the  beginning  of  societies,  sub- 
sequently merdiandise  for  money ;  peace  and  prosperity  engender  credit ;  sales 
to  be  paid  in  a  given  term ;  the  accounts  of  each  person  then  consists  of  what 
be  owes,  and  of  what  is  owing  to  him ;  meaning  of  the  words  debtor  and 
creditor ;  active  and  passive ;  necessity  of  taking  note  of  the  sums  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  payments  to  be  effected ;  what  is  understood  by  debiting 
and  crediting;  balance  of  accounts;  balance  to  the  debit,  Ac. 

Synoptical  table  of  the  principal  operations  of  commerce,  buying  and  selling, 
ibrwardiog  merchandise,  paying  and  receiving,  to  subscribe,  to  take,  to  n^po- 
tiate,  &C. 

An  invoice,  what  it  is,  what  is  understood  by  the  sum  total,  sale  at  so  much 
per  cent,  remission  of  so  much  per  cent,  brutto  weight,  net  weight,  tare,  show 
models  of  current  accounts,  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  to  order;  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  drawer,  drawee,  indorsement,  indorser,  due  date, 
mean  date  of  payment 

The  object  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  some  of 
the  calculations  which  occur  in  commerce,  and  to  write  invoices,  accounts  of 
sales,  bills  of  invoice,  Ac.,  in  a  word,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  those 
details  which  constitute  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called.  The  professor  should 
satisfy  himself  by  numerous  questionings,  that  all  his  explanations  have  been 
well  understood;  he  should  make  the  pupils  practice  a  great  deal  by  simulating 
simple  operations,  copying  models  of  invoices,  of  drafts  to  order,  of  cheques, 
Ac.,  he  should  also  exact  that  the  calculations  and  the  writing  should  be  ex- 
ecuted very  neatly  and  elegantiy,  and  in  consequence,  that  before  any  model  is 
copied,  all  the  results  should  be  verified. 

CALIGRAPHT  AND  DBAWINQ. 

Continuation  of  the  priDciples  and  practice,  English  handwriting,  running- 
band. 
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In  the  daasee  for  linear  drawing  the  notions  of  lines  and  sor&ces,  imparted 
in  the  oourse  of  the  preceding  year,  should  be  recapitulated.  Ordinary  curves 
and  conical  curves  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The 
exercises  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaios,  iron  railings,  balustrades,  Ac. 
Dull  gray  tints  and  bhick  tints  spread  over  the  drawings  should  continue  to  be 
practiced,  as  the  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solkl  bodies. 

The  imitative  drawing  should  comprise  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
human  face.  When  the  pupils  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  a  &ce,  a  model  in 
relief,  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing  they  have  to  execute,  should  be  placed 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  from  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  clearly  to  understand 
what  they  are  about  The  models  of  graphic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed 
in  frames  under  glass,  placed  in  front  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the 
latter  to  draw  them  without  taking  any  measurements  on  the  model,  and 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  uidicated  in  the  text  relating  to  each 
drawing. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  given  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular mdustry  of  the  province.  The  programmes  of  the  course  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models^  are  therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  membera  of 
the  Council  of  Improvement,  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

GTXNASnOS. 

Rhythmic  movements,  a  little  more  sustained  than  the  first  series,  and  ac- 
companied from  time  to  time  by  a  short  and  easy  song,  alternate  movements 
with  arms  and  legs  accompanied  by  singing,  jumping  preceded  by  a  run,  jump- 
ing from  a  height  not  exceeding  one  metre  thirty  centimetres,  exercises  with 
dumb-bells  on  horizontal  ladders  or  on  oscillating  lathes  {perches  osdUantes),  &a 

Each  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in  solfaing.  The  master  should  sing 
out  short  musical  phrases  which  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  reproduce. 
These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the  extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  lesson  the  singing  should  be  suspended  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 

The  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones,  degrees,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs,  notes,  compass,  the  C  deC  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  f ,  },  4,  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests. 

The  lesson  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  chorusea 

EXAMINATION  PREUMINABT  TO  ADVANCEMSNT. 

At  the  end  of  the  flret  school  year  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion in  all  Uie  subjects  included  in  the  courses  which  they  have  just  finished,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  competent  to  take  part  in  and  profit  by,  those 
which  are  about  to  commence.  The  judgment  of  the  examining  professors,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  entered  in  minutes  signed  by 
them,  and  transmitted  to  the  rector.    The  pupils  are  placed  according  to  merit 

In  makmg  out  this  list  the  work  of  the  whole  year  is  taken  into  account; 
tlie  list  of  the  pkces  held  by  each  pupil  during  each  week  are  consequently 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  triple  value  is  even  attributed  to  the  number 
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represeDting  the  places  held  during  the  year  taken  altogether,  in  oompariaon 
with  that  attached  to  the  standing  taken  during  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Those  pupils  who  do  not  answer  satisfactorily  during  the  examination,  are 
allowed  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  examination  at  the  recommencement  of 
the  classes,  but  if  they  fail  a  second  time  they  must,  in  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  studies,  recommence  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  devoted  to  special  instruction,  similar  examinations 
and  similar  classification  of  the  pupils  shall  take  place. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

■VaiBCTf  or  IKtTRDCnOR. 

Flmeh — ^fint  prineip1«  of  ityla  and  eompositioo 4  boon  weekly. 

Modern  laocuafei 4  ** 

Biitorjr  of  Franee,  and  leading  heU  in  modem  hittonr  op  to  1789. .  4  ** 
Goiifraphj  of  Fmnee,  afrriooltunil,  induftrial,  commercial,  and  ad- 
ministrative  • 4  *' 

Matliemiitica — oommeretal  arithmetie.  conclusion  of  geometry 5  ** 

Physio*— general  properties,  liquids,  beat,  eleetrioity 9  " 

Chemistry— Metalloids  and  alkaline  metas 8  ** 

Natural  history — loOlogy  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects),  geology. . .  S  ** 

Aceoonts— exercises  preparatory  to  bookkeeping 1  ** 

Caligrauhy :..V,..,., 1  » 

Drawing 5  " 

Gymnestics 1  •« 

Bmging 1  •• 


Total  nambar  of  leisoae 3S  ** 

FBENCH. 

Ftrst  princ^plea  of  Style  and  ChmponHofu^^'RoweYeT  simple  a  subject  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  art  in  combining  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  useful  to  all,  to  the  public 
orator  or  functionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.  A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  dear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  in  order  to  impart  these 
three  qualities  to  it,  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject,  must  place  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  most  ac- 
curately convey  his  meaning.  A  ^regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  disguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach- 
ing the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  incidentally  deducted,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.  In  tliis  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  fiind  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  which  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be- 
cause such  a  fund  is  the  result  of  experience,  of  observation,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess,  lucidity,  precision, 
and  correctness!.    Ho  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style, 
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Wk  shall  devote  most  of  this  Number  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
Studies  and  Conduct — in  continnatiou  of  similar  articles  begun  sev- 
eral years  since,  with  a  view  of  issuing  the  whole  in  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Stailttnt  Life,  with  the  following 

PREFACE. 


«  •     .  »  t 


Thb  Letters,  Essays,  and  Thoughts,  embraced  in  this  Volume, 
on  the  aims  and  methods-  of  edocation,  the  relative  value  of  sci- 
ences, and  the  right  ordering  of  life,  were  actually  addressed  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs,  to  young  persons  in  whose 
well-being  and  well-doing  they  were  deeply  interested.  They  were 
first  issued  in  the  chapter  or  article  form  in  which  they  here  apy 
pear,  in  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
to  give  variety,  and  the  personal  application  of  principles,  to  the  more 
elaborate  expositions- of  national  systems  and  institutions  to  which 
that  periodical  was  devoted.  Although  these  chapters  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  6f  youthful  culture,  or  all  the  aids,  motives,, 
and  dangers  of  a  scholarly  and  public  career,  and  include  a  few 
sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic- 
and  pedagogical  literature,  they  constitute  a  convenient  and  valua- 
ble manual  of  Student  Life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that 
which  Virtue  cast  on'  the  diverging  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  kads- 
to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  blind,  and  the  advice  which  they  drop<  is. 
kindred  to  that  which  Wisdom  of   old  uttereth  in  the  street,. 
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STraOBSTXONS  BT  MBK  UUNBNT  IN  USTTERS  AND  AFFAIBflk 


SIB  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HI8  SON. 


Inasmuch  as  now  yoa  are  come  to  some  years  of  understanding, 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
▼ertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — ^that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues ; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkiqdness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
God,  that  seetb  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  paVt,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my  ' 
faith,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know ;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
nncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  God ;  and  though  yon  see  Him  not,  so  mnch 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
th^  other;,  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
CQpie  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  .in  him^  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus :  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  niore  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends ; 
no  man  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
had  not  been,  the.  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  Tliis  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stQcks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  qf  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hi^th,  ias  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
ipdignations ;.  but.  that  G^od  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast , me  clean  out  of  JSi^  favour;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
.nothing  but  tbe  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
n^ore  than  I  regarded  or.  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  bad  of  God  in  the.  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief!  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  tp  qi^U  ypn  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthrifiiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  perish 

•  Richard  Um  ThinL 
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in  the  adventure ;  for  trust  rae  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  God  for 
jou  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  father's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  God  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delight  thereiiv  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind  ness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fi-uit  of  many  children. 

Read  oil  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  af- 
fection to  you.  K  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

Sm  HENRY  SmNEY  TO  HIS  80K,  PHILIP  BTDTSKT* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  yon  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  iot  you  pro- 
Yoketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  yon  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  yon  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom' 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  itf 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hotir;  whereby  th6  time  itself 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  this  letter  wee  eddreewd,  wu  Uien  twelve  jeen  of  aie,  at  leiioo. 
•t  Shrewebory. 
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will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as  your  dis- 
creet master  doth  assign  you,  earaestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 
for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master ; 
for  unless  yon  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  youiv 
self  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  cotepany ;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 
father,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  yoa 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldiy ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
t  for  a  truth ;  for  after  it  will  bo  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
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for  there  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accounted  a  liar.  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  virtuously 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother's  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
yon  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  labea  generis^  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

SIB  THOMAS  BODLEIOH  TO  FRANCIS  BACON. 

My  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  bad  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth ;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con* 
trary  humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist.  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in 
terest  his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours 
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bat  also  as  a  Christian,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Church  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
world,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  you  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe. but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa- 
tions from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see,  all  places,  yet  if, 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments; 
all  their  hr.sbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in '  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit. 

For  thf  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while'  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain your  afiections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli*- 
gencer,  to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  chailge  be- 
fore you  come  home;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes ;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy ;  the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice ;  the  state  of  their  laWs,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infaseth  itself  iflto  all  acts  and  ordinances ;  how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ;  what 
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discipline  and  preparation  for  wars ;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  art», 
mannfactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infections  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fashions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell. 

LORD  STBAFFORD  TO  HIS  SON.    (Extracts.) 

Afy  dearest  Will, — ^Be  carefril  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening ;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  see^s  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  ra^e  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
rather  perform  them  joyfirlly  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children's  children. — [  Written  shortly  before  his  execution.'] 
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SIB  WILLIAM  CECIL. — ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON,  BOBEBT  CECIL. 

Sib  Wiluam  Cecil  for  forty  years  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  in  1571,  was 
bom  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520,— educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grantham  and  Stamford,  at  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray's 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1 543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  in  1545,  and  was  largely  concern- 
ed in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country  and  age.  He  was  a  hard  student  in  early  life, 
%  thoughtful  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measures,  and  never  unmindful  of  his  fiunily  and  social  duties  in  liis  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  habits  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  "Diary  of  a  Domestic"— or  ^^The  Complete  SkUesman^^^  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  "lived  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.'* 

'*  His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren; if  he  could  get  his  table  set  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  mernly  he  would  talk  with  them,— 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  liimseli^  the 
children,  and  the  hearers.    *    *    He  had  his  own  children,  grand  children,  and 

riat  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  like  olive  branche&  * 
He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  *  *  and  above  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percieved  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  ail  men  according  to  their  quahties  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  speeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  ♦  ♦  His  recrea- 
tion was  chiefly  in  his  books,  wherewith  if  he  had  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  *  Books  were  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he 
got  liberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  he  found 
but  a  book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  his  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport.  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patching of  business.  *  *  *  His  favorite  book  was  Cicero's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertained  malice  to- 
ward no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man." 

While  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children,  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  "human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  aU  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  "  divine  and  moral  documents,"  his  "  Advices  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil,"  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 
Son  Robert, 

The  virtaous  iaclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  zealous  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  puts  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  swn- 
mum  bmum  which  is  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  in  thy  life ;  I 

*  Lady  Burleigh,  was  one  of  five  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  Cdward  VI. , 
afl  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  mental  accompliehmenfs,  and  for  their  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothers  of  families.    Her  death,  aAer  sharing  his  fortunes  for  forty-three  years 
Lord  Burleigh  regarded  as  the  great  calamity  of  his  life. 
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mean  the  true  knowledge  and  worahipofthy  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  without  which  all 
other  thin($s  are  vain  and  miserable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  sufficient  a 
teacher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  oflf  the  care  beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  or  that  ihoa 
shouldest  have  cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  receivedst  thy  breath  and  being,  i  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  af- 
fection I  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  exorbitant  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those  scan- 
dalous courses  whereunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee,  • 
and  because  I  w^ill  not  confound  thy  memory,  i  have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts ;  | 
and,  next  unto  Moses*  Tables,  if  thou  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.    And  they  are  these  following : — 

I.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  mutch  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in- 
clined in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  bow  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Mor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkef  thee  to  bear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fulsome^  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev- 
er knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them- 
selves through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  swinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  biewer's  horse  or  a  dri^man  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house ;  for  the  other  two  parts  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extraordinaries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ;  for  every  disaster  inakes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.     So  much  for  the  first  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  np  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
venient maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  Uiee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  mariy  themselves. 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps  ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  bias 
phemy,  and  atheism.})  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  profession  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence no  longer  in  request  than  use.    For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer 

III.  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  puttetb 

*  Well-born.  t  Irk.  $  Disgusting.  I  Over-indulgence. 

*  I  Ir  this  atrong  aversion  to  foreign  travel,  Ascham  sympathised. 
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fits  hand  to  the  pane  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
in  a  sieve.  And  what  provision  thoa  ahalt  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  beat  hand ;  for 
there  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  the  markets  and 
seasons  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little  ;  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welconte  to  thy  house  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions ;  for,  by  this  means,  thou 
shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thou  shall  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  1  mean  para- 
sites and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

y.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  payeth  another  man's  debt 
seeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shaU  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  >But  in  borrowing  of 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong;  forljcsides 
that  thou  makest  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  that 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  side ;  a:nd  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtained  will  free  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  liim  not  for  trifles. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight; 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  ^balt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  foot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIII.  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  generous.f  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head ;  with  suth  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  man  well  bred,— the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  right  humanity  -takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I  advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex : 
shun  to  be  Rale^h.^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
chee  unwelcome  to  all  company ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
best  friends.  For  suspicious  jesfs,  when  any  of  them  s^vor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  albeit  I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively, yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  giNi,t  a*  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield  «  quaint  sooff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  as  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit.** 

rill  IT'  ■!■     ■      ■  I  ■       ■  r 

*  Though  you  receive.  t  Not  mean.  t  Mock  and  jibe. 

f  Essex  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  his  rfval.  Raleigh,  their  averslen,  till  his  undeserred 
misfortunes  attracted  their  compassion,  and  his  heroism  their  spplanae. 
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FLAN  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  HIS  GRANDCHILDBBir. 

Writteo  ia  1078. 

In  a  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Chandchildren^  written  when  he 
was  "  threescore  and  four  yeare,"  and  published  after  his  death,  Sir- 
Mattliew  Hale — one  of  the  oiost  resplendent  names  in  the  annals 
of  juiisprudence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa- 
tion, in  which  he  differs  "  upon  great  reason  and  observation " 
"from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,"  not  only  in  his  day,  but  for 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England : — 

PLAN  OP  EDUCATION  FOR  BOYS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  EIGHT  AND  TWENTY 

As  to  you,  my  grandsons,  you  must  know,  that  till  you  come  to  be  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  you  are  but  in  preparation  to  a  settled  estate  of 
life ;  as  there  is  no  certain  conjecture  to  be  made  before  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  for,  so  till  thut  age  you  are  under  the  hao^mer  and  the  file,  to  fit,  dispose, 
and  prepare  you  for  your  future  condition  of  life,  if  Grod  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you;  and  about  that  time  it  will  probably  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  fit  for, 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  in  the  world  or  not 

1.  TJntQ  you  come  to  eight  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  English,  scholars,  to  read  perfectly  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yourselves  respectflUly  and  dutifully  to 
those  that  are  set  over  you. 

2.  About  eight  years  old,  you  ar&  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  I  expect  you  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue,  In  ora- 
tory and. poetry;-  but  above  all  to  be  good  proficients  In  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
you  may  b^  able  to  read,  imderstaQd  and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to 
make  true  ^nd  handsome  Latin ;  and  though  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Greek,  yet  the  Latin  tqngue  is  that  which  I  gaost  value,  because  almost  all 
learning  is  now  puder  that  language.  And  the  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
gnuqmar  school  is  mi  you  are  about  sixteen  years  old. 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  sope  university,  or  to  some 
tutor  that,  may  instruct  you  in  university  learnings  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  twenty  yeam  old;  and  herein  I  shall  alter  the  ordinary  method  of 
tutors^  upon  great  reason  and  observation. 

I  therefore  ^wiU  have  you  employed  fixNn  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  readmg 
some  Latin  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  hut  principally  and  chiefiy  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  geodei^  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
saperficies  and  solids,  for  this  will  habituate  and  enlaige  your  understanding, 
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and  will  furnish  you  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  delightful  and  use- 
ful all  the  days  of  your  life ;  and  will  give  you  a  pleasant  and  Innocent  diver- 
sion and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  business. 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  tlie  university ;  but  after  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences, 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart- 
load of  modem  authors;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch, 
that  tiiere  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Generatione  Animaliura,  his  books  de  In- 
cestu  Aniinalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis.  de  Somno  et  Yigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Mechanics,  if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes'. 

Tliese  arc  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  otlier  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others;  and  the  rather,  becimse  bare  specula- 
tions and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  tliat  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa- 
tion ;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightfhl,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life;  you  are  in  that  state  of  choice  that  the  ancients  tell  us  was 
oSbred  to  Hercules;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness, 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty ;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  of,  *'  There  is  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death  ;'*  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of,  (Eceles.  xi. 
9,)  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youtli,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart.  But  know  for  all  these 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment'*  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is 
a  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  Jfche  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dusti*}' ;  and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painful  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  favor  with  God,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  in  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  life.  For  although  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  affords,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men ;  and 
therefore  a  wise  father  will  draw  on  bis  children  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  Ids  children.  So  the  great  Master  and  Father  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  governs  the  children  of  men.  and  maintains  that  order 
that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understanding  to  look  after  re- 
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wards  of  a  higher  nature,  namely,  the  happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  he  is  pleased 
most  wisely  to  make  use  of  these  inferior  encouragements  and  invitations,  like 
so  many  little  pulleys  and  cords,  to  draw  men  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  piety  and 
goodness,  wherein,  when  they  are  once  led  and  confirmed,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  virtue.  And  on  the  right-hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro- 
pounded certain  general  virtues  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  industry,  but  there 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  exercise  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  Ac.  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough, 
as  husbandry,  the  primitive  and  most  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  becomes 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafis. 
And  to  all  these  employments,  justly  and  industriously  followed,  Almighty  God 
hath  annexed  a  blessing:  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  societies,  and  the  convenient  support  of  persons  and 
fiunilies. 

And  when  you  come  to  about  this  age,  unless  you  are  corrupted  by  idleness, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  mindS  will  begin  to  settle,  and  your  inclina- 
tions will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  these  employments,  and 
to  a  steady  course  of  life.  And  although  it  may  please  God  to  order  things  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  you  a  competent  provision 
otberways,  yet  assure,  yourselves  a  calling  is  so  far  from  being  a  burthen  or 
dishonor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  every  way  to 
be  of  some  profession ;  and  therefore  I  commend  some  of  them  to  your  choice^ 
especially  for  such  of  you  whose  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentiful. 

But  if  you  should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  professions,  as  divinity, 
law,  or  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  far  acquainted  with  them,  as  that  you 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hold  fast,  the  religion  in  which 
you  have  by  me  been  educated;  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
your  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concern- 
ment; and  so  much  of  physic,  especially  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  frame,  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  those 
ordinary  helps,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

And  although  you  should  not  addict  yourselves  professedly  to  any  of  these 
three  callings,  yet  I  would  have  you  all  acquainted  with  husbandry,  planting 
and  ordering  of  a  country  (arm,  which  is  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  most  neces- 
sary employment,  and  such  as  becomes  the  best  gentleman  in  England ;  for  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  a  man  master  of  an  estate  In  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  manage  it,  but  must  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  tenants  or  servants,  or 
otherwise  he  knows  not  how  to  live,  being  utterly  a  stranger  to  husbandry ;  and 
therefore  must  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  servant  for  his  subsistence,  who 
many  times  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle- 
ness of  a  master  or  landlord,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 
I  have  always  observed,  a  country  gentleman  that  hath  a  competent  estate  ot 
lands  in  his  hands,  and  lives  upon  it,  stocks  It  himself,  and  understands  it,  and 
manages  it  in  his  own  hands,  lives  more  plentifully,  breeds  up  his  children  more 
handsomely,  and  in  a  way  of  industry,  is  better  loved  in  his  country,  and  doth 
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more  good  in  it,  tbaa  he  thafbaih  twice  the*  rovenue  and  lives  upon  his  rent% 
or  it  may  be  in  the  dty^  whereby  both  himself  and  family,  and  diildren,  learn 
a  life  of  idleness  and  ezpiense}  i^id  many  times  .of  debaucheiy.  And  therefore 
if  you  pan  not  settle  your  minds  to  any  other  profession,  yet  I  would  have  you 
be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  husbandry,  an4  manage  at  lealt  some  consid-" 
ahle  part  of  your  estate  in  your  own  hands.  An^  this  you  may  do  without  any 
disparagement,  for  the  life  of  a  husbandman  is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  bc^^  it|  and  althoagh  that  employment  requires 
attendance  and  industry,  sb  well  as  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
affordaman^competenttimefor  such  other  stupes  and  employments  as  may 
become  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman, «  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

Though  all  callings  and  employments  carry  with  them  a  gratefulness  and  con- 
tenting variety  much  more  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debaucheiy,  yet 
In  whatsoever  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  princi- 
pal .busipess,  and  such  as  .you  must  principally  apply  yourselves  unto,  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessary  to  have  some  innocent  diversions  for  leisure  times; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediouaness  of  business,  and  prevents  a  worse  mis- 
q)ending.of  the  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  .those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro- 
fession soever,  that  they  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  searching  out  the  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  plants  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables;  nay,  in 
observing  of  insects,  in  mathematical  observations,  in  measuring  land;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  exercise  of  smithery,  watch-making,  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  the  like  innocent  diversions  give  these  advantages: — 
1.  They  improve  a  man's  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use;  3.  They  tak^  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em- 
ployment; 4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kinds,  as  going  to  taverns,  or 
games,  and  the  like ;  5.  They  rob  no  time  from  your  constant  calling,  but  only 
spend  with  usefiilneos  and  delight  that  time  that  can  be  well  spared. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

BUQQVnUOSS  BT  BUNXNT  DIYIinES. 


BISHOP  BALL  TO  LOBD  DENirr  ON  TBI  ORDKRIKG  Of  A  DAT.* 

V 

Eybry  day  is  a  little  life :  and  oar  whole  life  ia  but  a  day  re- 
peated ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days ;  and 
Moses  desires  to  be  taaght  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number 
not  his  years,  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day, 
are  dangerously  prodigal ;  those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate. 
We  can  best  teach  others  by  ourselves ;  let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
how  I  would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred,  that  you 
(or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me),  may  either  approve  my 
thriftiness,  or  correct  my  errors :  to  whom  is  the  account  of  my 
hours  either  more  due,  or  more  known.  All  days  are  His,  who 
gave  time  a  beginning  and  continuance ;  yet  some  he  hath  made 
ours,  not  to  command,  but  to  use. 

In  none  may  we  forget  Him ;  in  some  we  must  foiget  all,  b^ 
sides  Him.    First,  therefore,  I  desire  to  awake  at  those  hours,  not. 
when  I  will,  but  when  I  must ;  pleasure  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  rest,, 
but  health ;  neither  do  I  consult  so  much  with  the  sun,  as  mine, 
own  necessity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.     If  thia>. 
vassal  could  well  serve  me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ;  but  now. 
it  must  be  pleased,  that  it  may  be  serviceable.     Now  when  sleeg* 
is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with. 
God ;  my  first  thoughts  are  for  Him,  who  hath  made  the  night  for 
rest,  and  the  day  for  travel ;  and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both.    If. 
my  heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  savor  of  Him . 
all  day  after.     While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  efieminate 
curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order. 


*JoaBPR  Hall,  Bkbop  of  Norwieli,  wm  bora  at  Aifaby-da-la-Zoaeh,  In  LekMtenhlre, 
Jvly  1,  1574 ;  was  ■doeatad  at  Emmannal  Collie,  Cambridfe ;  id  1507  pabltohad  a:  toI- 
nnia  nf  Satina ;  wai  Dean  of  Woroeiter  Id  1817 ;  Biibop  of  Exeter  in  1687,  and  tiana- 
latad  to  Noiwidi  ia  1641.  The  rerenoet  of  bia  bishopric  were  leqaeaterad  in  164S;'  and  b* 
died  in  great  poveitj  at  Big  bam,  in  164S. 
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and  manbaling  (as  it  may)  m j  hoars  with  mj  work ;  that  done, 
after  some  whiles  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  mj  masters  and  com- 
panions, my  books,  and,  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the  best 
contentment,  I  dare  not  reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them, 
till  I  have  first  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  fiivor  of  him  to 
whom  all  my  studies  are  duly  referred:  without  whom,  I  can 
neither  profit  nor  labor.  After  this,  out  of  no  over  great  variety, 
I  call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  I  am 
not  too  scrupulous  of  age ;  sometimes  I  put  myself  to  school  to 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honored  with  the 
name  of  Fathers ;  whose  volumes  I  confess  not  to  open  without  a 
secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity ;  sometimes  to  those 
later  doctors,  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make  them  classical ; 
always  to  God's  Book.  That  day  is  lost,  whereof  some  hours  are 
not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments :  others  I  turn  over  out 
of  choice;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  1  can  have  sat  unto  weariness, 
my  family,  having  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
me  to  our  common  devotions;  not  without  some  short  preparation. 
These,  heartily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and 
cheerful  appetite  to  my  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to 
me  by  intermission  and  variety ;  now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive  the 
hours  with  change  of  pleasures,  that  is,  of  labors.  One  while 
mine  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  hand,  and  sometimes  my 
mind  takes  the  burthen  from  them  both ;  wherein  I  would  imitate 
the  skillfulest  cooks,  which  make  the  best  dishes  with  manifold 
mixtures ;  one  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  contro- 
versy ;  histories  relieve  them  both.  '  Now,  when  the  mind  is  weary 
of  others'  labors,  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own ;  sometimes,  it 
meditates  and  winds  up  for  future  use ;  sometimes  it  lays  forth  her 
conceits  into  present  discourse ;  sometimes  for  itself  aft»r  for 
others.  Neither  know  I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  these 
thoughts ;  I  am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure^  no  work  more 
use ;  only  the  decay  of  a  weak  hody  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laborious.  Thus  could  I  all  day  (as  ringers  use)  make 
myself  music  with  changes,  and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for 
.  shortness  than  of  the  business  for  toll,  were  it  not  that  this  faint 
monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  pleasures,  and 
enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast;  I  must  yield  to  both; 
while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  in  these  unequal 
couples^  the  better  must  follow  the  weaker.  Before  my  metds, 
therefore,  and  after,  I  let  myself  loose  from  all  thoughts,  and  now 
would  forget  that  I  ever  studied;  a  full  mind  takes  away  the 
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1>ody'*8  appetite  no  less  than  a  fall  body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy 
mind;  company,  discoorse,  recreations,  are  now  seasonable  and 
welcome :  these  preparo  me  for  a  diet,  not  glattonoos,  bat  medic- 
inal; the  palate  may  not  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that 
for  its  own  sake ;  neither  would  I  think  any  of  these  comforts 
worth  respect  in  themselves  but  in  their  .use,  in  their  .end>  so  &r  as 
they  may  enable  me  to  better  things.  If  I  see  any  dish  to  tempt 
my  palate,  I  fear  a  serpent  in  that  apple,  and  would  please  myself 
in  a  willful  denial;  I  rise  capable  of  more,  not  desirous;  not  now 
immediately  from  my  trencher  to  my  book,  but  after  some  inter- 
mission. Moderate  speed  is  a  sure  help  to  all  proceedings ;  where 
those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence  of  endeavor  or 
desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not 

After  niy  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  slight ;  only  my  memory 
may  be  changed  with  her  task,  of  recalling  .what  was  committed  to 
her  custody  in  the  day  ;  and  my  heart  is  .busj^'  in  examining  my 
hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  sensjes,  of  that  day's  behavior. 
And  now  .the  evening  is  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more  .carefully 
take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  window,  than  I 
would  shut  up  my  thoughts,  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student 
shall  live  miserably,  which  like  a  camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 
All  this  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God. 
Thus  do  we  rather  drive  the  time  away  before  ua,  than  follow  it 
I  grant  neither  is  my  practice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are 
onr  callings  proportionable*  The  lives  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  couv- 
tier,  of  a  scholar,  of  a  citizen,  of  a  countryman,  differ  no. less  thau 
iheir  dispositions ;  yet  mnst  all  conspire  ;in  honest  labor. 

Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all  trader  whether  of  the  brows  or  of 
the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  roan  to  do  nothing.  How 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men,  which  ^pend.the  time  as 
if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were  waste  crear 
tures,  and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for;  as  if  God  would 
take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning :  Itemy  ^pent  upon  mj  plea- 
sures forty  years  1  These  men  shall  once  find  that  no  blood  can 
privilege  idleness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious  .to  God,  than 
that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away — ^time.  8ucb  are  my  common 
days;  but  God's  day  calls  for  another  respect  The  same  sun 
arises  on  this  day  and  enlightens.it;  yet  because  that  sun  of  Right- 
eousness arose  upon  it  und  gave  a  new  life  unto  the  world  in  it 
and  drew  the  strength  of  God's  moral  precept  unto  it  therefore, 
justly  do  we  sing  with  the  psalmist ;  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.    Now  I  forget  the  world  and  in  a  sort  myself; 
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and  deal  with  iny  wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men  nse,  who,  at 
sometimes  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  access  of  all  suitors.  Prayer, 
meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference, 
are  the  businesses  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  bestow  on  any 
work,  or  pleasure,  but  heavenly. 

I  hate  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other ; 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  offend  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in  profane- 
ness.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by  this  day  ;  and  according  to 
my  care  of  this,  is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  show  your  lordship 
what  I  would  do,  and  what  I  ought ;  I  commit  my  desires  to  the 
imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions  to  the  censures  of  the  wise  and 
holy,  my  weaknesses  to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful  God. 

LBTTEB  TO  MB.  IflLWASD  ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts:  other  artisans  do  but  practice,  we  still 
learn  ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreations ;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues?  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world  !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events ;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence ;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light,  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight !  After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  not  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
nniversal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking  out. 
What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not  chal- 
lenge his  observation  ?  And  if,  weary  of  foreign  employment,  we 
list  to  look  home  into  ourselves,  there  we  find  a  more  private  world 
of  thoughts  which  set  us  on  to  work  anew,  more  busily  and  not  less 
profitably :  now  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular ;  and 
we  are  shut  up,  to  do  good  unto  many ;  if  once  we  be  cloyed  with 
our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is  open ;  here  interchange 
of  discourse  (besides  pleasure)  benefits  us ;  and  he  is  a  weak  com- 
panion from  whom  we  return  not  wiser.  I  could  envy,  if  I  could 
believe  that  anchoret,  who,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pent  up 
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ia  hts  Yolnntaiy  prison  walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  long, 
whiles  yet  he  wanted  learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be 
doyed  with  the  same  conceit  is  difficult,  above  human  strength ; 
but  to  a  man  so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  dispositionis  he  can  change  his  studies,  I  should  wonder 
that  ever  the  sun  should  seem  to  pass  slowly.  How  many  busy 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of 
tb^  haste  of  night  I  What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of 
talking  with  learned  authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  com- 
panions ?  What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar  in,  that  at  once  in  one 
close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the  glorious  martyrs  and  fa- 
thers ?  that  can  single  ont  at  pleasure,  either  sententious  Tertullian, 
or  grave  Cyprian,  or  resolute  Uieroine,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,  or 
divine  Ambrose,  or  devout  Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  all  these) 
heavenly  Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and 
holy  counsels,  verdicts,  resolutions;  yea  (to  rise  higher)  with 
learned  Pan),  with  all  their  fellow-prophets,  i^ostles;  yet  more, 
like  another  Moses^,  with  God  himself  in  them  both  f  Let  the 
world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  can  not  envy 
tbera ;  we  can  not  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ;  the  only  recom- 
pense IB  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a  slavish  toil ;  the  comfort 
is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  laborers :  where  our  very 
search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study  ittelf  is  our  life ;  from 
which  we  would  not  be  barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter 
then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the  conscience  of  knowledge  9  In  com- 
parison whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns 
all  human  comforts.  Go  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  msult  over  our 
paleness,  our  neediness,  our  neglect  Te  could  not  be  so  jocund  if 
you  were  not  ignorant ;  if  you  did  not  want  knowledge,  yoa  could 
not  overlook  him  that  hath  it ;  for  me,  I  am  so  far  from  emulating 
you,  that  I  profess  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  brute  beast,  as  an  ignorant 
rich  man.  How  is  it  then,  that  those  gallants,  which  have  privilege 
of  blood  and  birth,  and  better  education,  do  so  scornfully  turn  off 
these  most  manly,  reasonable,  noble  exercises  of  scholarship  ?  a 
hawk  becomes  their  fist  better  than  a  book ;  no  dog  but  is  a  better 
company  :  any  thing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  we  ought  O 
minds  brutishly  sensual !  Do  they  think  that  God  made  them  for 
disport,  who  even  in  his  paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure  without 
work  ?  And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind :  those  of  the 
body  are  commonly  servile,  like  itsell    The  mind  therefore,  the 
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mind  only,  that  honorable  and  divine  part,  is  fittest  to  be  efl»- 
ployed  of  those  which  would  reach  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most.  And  what  wof^  is  there 
of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a  scholar,  study  9  Let  me  tibenefore 
&8ten  this  problem  on  our  school  gates,  and  challenge  all  comers, 
in  the  defense  of  it ;  that  no  scholar  can  not  bnt  be  truly  noble. 
And  if  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  never  be  admitted  finrther  then 
to  the  subject  of  our  question.  Thus  we  do  well  to  congratniate  to 
ourselves  our  own  happiness ;  if  others  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  be 
our  comfort,  but  more  theirs ;  if  not,  it  is  enough  that  we  oan  joy 
in  ourselves^  and  in  Him  in  whom  we  are  Uiat  we  are. 

ADYlOE  rOR  MSN  OF  AIX  DaOUTES  A2n>  O00UPATIOK8. 

Let  US  begin  with  him  who  is  the  first  and  last ;  inform  jonnelf  aright  con- 
ceming  God;  without  whom,  in  vain  dp  we  know  all  things ;  be  aoqoainted 
with  that  Savioar  of  jours,  which  paid  so  much  for  yon  on  earth,  and  now  sues 
for  you  in  heaven.  Think  all  God's  outward  favois  and  provisions  the  best  for 
you :  your  own  ability  and  actions  the  meanest.  Suffer  aot  yoor  mind  to  be 
either  a  drudge  or  a  wanton ;  exercise  it  ever,  but  overlay  it  not :  in  all  your 
businesses,  look,  through  the  world,  at  God :  whatsoever  is  your  level,  let  him 
be  your  scope ;  every  day  take  a  view  of  your  last;  and  think  either  it  is  this 
or  may  be:  offer  not  yourself  either  to  honor  or  labor, let  them  both  seek  you; 
care  you  only  to  be  worthy,  and  you  can  not  hide  you  IVom  God.  So  frame 
yourself  to  the  time  and  company,  that  you  may  neither  serve  it  nor  sullenly 
neglect  it ;  and  yield  so  far  as  yoq  may  neither  betray  goodness  Dor  counte- 
nance  evil.  Let  your  words  be  few  and  digested.  There  are  but  two  things 
whicii  a  Christian  is  charged  to  buy,  and  not  to  sell,  Time  and  Tnzth ;  both  so 
preciouE.  that  we  must  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  So  use  your  friends,  as 
those  which  should  be  perpetual,  may  be  changeable.  Wliile  you  are  within 
yourself,  tbere  is  no  dagger;  but  thoughts  ouoe  uttered  most  stand  to  hazard. 
Do  not  hear  from  yourself  what  you  would  be  loth  to  hear  from  others.  In  all 
good  t'uiugh,  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  fbll  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind ; 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender.  Few  men  have  repented  them  of  si- 
lence. In  aU  serious  matters  take  counsel  of  days,  and  nights,  and  friends : 
and  let  leisure  ripen  your  purposes ;  neither  hope  to  gain  aught  by  suddenness. 
TI.  J  first  thoughts  may  be  confident,  the  second  are  wiser.  Serve  honesty 
ever,  t^iough  without  apparent  wages ;  she  will  pay  sure,  if  slow.  As  in  ap- 
parel, so  in  actions,  know  not  what  is  good,  but  what  becomes  you.  Excuse 
uot  your  own  ill,  aggravate  not  others:  and  if  you  love  peace,  avoid  censures; 
v*ompari8008f  contradictious.  Out  of  good  men  choose  acquaintance ;  of  ac- 
quaiiiiance,  friends;  of  friends,  fhmiliars;  after  probation  admit  them;  and 
alter  admittanoe,  obange  them  not.  Age  oommendeth  friendship.  Bo  not  al- 
ways your  best;  it  is  neither  wise  oor  safe  for  a  man  ever  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  strength.  If  you  would  be  above  tho  expectation  of  others,  be  ever 
below  yourself.  Bhcpend  after  your  pursei,  not  after  your  mind;  take  not 
where  you  may  deny,  except  upon  conscience  of  desert^  or  hope  to  reqiiita 
Either  frequent  suits  or  complaints  are  wearisome  to  a  friend.  Rather  smother 
your  grieft  and  wants  as  you  may,  than  be  either  querulouB  or  importunate. 
Let  not  your  &oe  belie  your  h^rt,  nor  always  tell  tales  out  of  it;  he  is  fit  to 
live  amongst  friends  or  enemies  that  can  ingenuously  close.  Give  heelr,  sell 
thriftily;  (^ange  seldom  your  plaoe,  never  your  state;  either  amend  fneon- 
veniences  or  swallow  them,  rather  than  you  diiould  nuv  from  yourself  to  avoid 
them. 
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JEREBI7  TATLORt  D  D.~16l3-]067.» 
THX  HANLY  SLBMBin:  IN  CHILDREN'S  TRAINIVa. 

Otbx&wisx  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their 
children*  These  soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with 
the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them 
from  tutors^  and  snatch  them  from  discipline :  they  desire  to  keep 
them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full ;  and 
then  the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome, 
80  long  B»  the  feminiae  republic  does  endure.  But  Others,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel 
or  for  arms^  send  them  to  severe  governments,  and  tie  them  to 
stttdy,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoice 
when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  his  hunting  spear,  and 
shrinks  not  when  the  beast  cornea  to  affright  his  early  courage. 
Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for  minstrels  and  useless  persons^ 
ibr  such  who  can  not  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fiair  ox,,  or  a 
servant  entertained  for  vainer  offices ;  but  the  man  that  designs  his 
•00  for  nobler  employments^ — to  honors  and  to  triumphs,  to  con- 
sulax  dignities,  and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale 
with  study,  or  panting  with  labor,  hardened  with  sufferings,  or  emi- 
nent by  dangers,    {ffol^  -^y*^}  <'^*  t^^*) 

TBI  lAB  OF  1KA80V  AXU  nSCBBnOV  ST  TOVTK, 

We  mast  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for 
sa  he  is  ceotemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow ;  bat  he  is  first  a  man 
when  he  cornea  to  a  eertaia  steady  use  of  reason,  aeeording  to  his 
proportion ;  and  when  that  is^  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell 
pieciaely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteoBi  some  at  one-and* 
twenty,  some  never ;  bat  all  men  late  ^ough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man 
comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  Bat  as  when  the  sun  ap* 
proaching  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
eye  of  bearen,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives 
light  to  a  cock,  and  calb  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills^  thrusting 
out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 

^^■^'     ■  —  I         ■      nil  II       m^,^^^    ■  1^  ■  ■       ■    ■  ,    mm,      m  ■■    ■  ^^^.^mmt\  ■     f      P      ■—  i    ^  1         y  — ^^— ii   —      ■    ■  i  ii    <        ■  i.        i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    i.. 

*  Jbbbkt  Tatlob  waa  born  in  C«inbridfe  in  1613~mM  aoq  of  a  b«iiMC»  w1m>  Noqrad 
for  him  admintoD  to  Emmanaal  Coll«g»-'iri»  mt do  iUlow  of  An-0ool*i  CoHefo  in  Oxford 
in  ]<06 ;  rootor  of  Uppingham  in  1643 ;  Biahop  of  """"  J^jd  f!~«.»«**,  n^i  Vioo-CbanoeUor 
of  tho  UoiTonitjof  DabliB  is  I6Q8;  and  di«^  AMgaiL0Sf^g^\i    ^^<  ^/j7>^\ 
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one  whole  day,  nnder  a  cloud  often,  and  Bometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly.  So  is  a  man's  reason  and  his 
life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies 
and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty :  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  inter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  enter- 
tained with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  withal :  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore 
eyes  and  a  worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the  life 
of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his 
soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise 
and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  \a  neces- 
sary towards  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at 
the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let 
loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to  choose 
his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually :  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny 
nothing  to  his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a  man 
he  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of:  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that 
most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  They  can  dis- 
cern good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that 
is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appe- 
tite. And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting 
to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  :  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  that  is  a  sad  death,  isc.    (Holy  Dyingy  eh.  t.) 

OONYBRSATION. 

The  fbllowiDg  is  the  AnalTsis  of  Bishop  Taylor's  sermon  on  "  ThA  Chod  and 
Eva  Tongue:* 

I.  General  Observations. 
II.  The  vices  of  Conveisatloo. 

fl.  Talking  fooUshly. 
2.  Scarrilitj. 
3.  Revealing  Secrets. 
4^  Common  swearing. 
5.  Contentious  wrangling. 
3.  SlaDder. 
1,3.  Flattery, 
m.  The  virtues  of  Conversation. 

1.  Instraction. 
S.  Comfort 
3.  ReprooC 
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It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  miad,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  hecause  there  men  naturaUy  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  twofold ;  one,  the 
simple  retenUon  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when  for- 
gotten. 

Brute  creatures  equal  if  not  exceed  men  in  a  bare  retentive  mem- 
ory. Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue 
of  thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return,  to  her 
meuse !  How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  (as  I  may  say)  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without 
help  of  card  or  compass.  But  these  can  not  play  an  afteigame, 
and  recover  what  they  have  forgotten,  which  is  done  by  the  medi- 
tation of  discourse. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers,  as 
an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules  which 
at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ;  for  sure  an  art 
thereof  may  be  made  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defective)  and 
that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacles  are  to 
eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head,  which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  listened !  whereas  those 
notions  which  get  in  by  **  violenta  possessio,"  will  abide  there  till 
**  ejectio  firma,**  sickness,  or  extreme  age  disposses  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next 
morning. 

Overburthen  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.    Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.     Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
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camel,  to  rise  when  thoa  hast  thy  foil  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  fall  that  it  ean  not  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
thereof.  Bern's  case  was  peculiar  and  memorable;  being  above 
fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly  could  say  by  heart  any  Greek 
chapter  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  or  toy  thing  else  which  he  had  teamt 
long  before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  his  mem- 
efy,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  gaests,  but  having  no  room  to  enters 
tain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  H  bad 
by  snspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  And  that  true  which  thou  wih 
not  trust  ?  St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who 
being  asked,  could  tell  all  Virgirs  yerses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  God,  that  he  knew  not  that  he 
could  do  it  till  they  ^td  try  him.  Sure  there  is  concealed  strength 
in  men's  memories,  which  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  m<»e  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
Kes  untoward  iUpping  and  hanging  about  hie  shoulders  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but  ^vide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and 
bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  commonplace  against  commonplace 
books,  and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what  they 
publicly  declaim  against.  A  commonplace  book  contains  many 
notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  amy  hito 
the  field  on  competent  warning. 

Moderate  diet  and  good  air  preserve  good  memory ;  but  what 
air  is  best  I  dare  not  define,  when  such  great  ones  didfev.  Some 
say  a  pure  and  subtle  air  is  best,  another  commends  a  thick  and 
fbggy  air.  For  the  Pisans  sited  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Amus 
have  excellent  memories,  as  if  the  foggy  air  were  a  cap  for  their 
heads. 

Thankfolness  to  God  for  it  continues  the  memory;  whereas 
some  proud  people  have  been  visited  with  such  oblivion,  that  they 
have  forgotten  their  own  names.  Staupitius,  tutor  to  Luther,  and 
a  godly  man,  in  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated  Christ^S 
genealogy  Hby  heart  in  his  sermon,  but  being  out  about  the  captivity 
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of  Babylon,  I  see,  saith  he,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  so  betook 
himself  to  his  book 

Abuse  not  thy  memory  to  be  sin's  register,  nor  make  advantage 
thereof  for  ^ckedness.  Excellently  Aagustine,  ''Qnidam  vero 
pessimi  memoria  sniit  mfrabili,  qui  tanto  pejores  sunt,  quanto  minus 
possnnt,  qusD  male  eogitant,  oblivisci." 

WORDW  nUYXIb 

Tkavb&  not  early  before  thy  jndgment  be  riaen;  lest  thou  ob- 
serrest  rather  shows  than  substance. 

€}et  the  language  (in  part)  without  whioh  key  thou  ahalt  unlock 
Kttle  of  moment 

Know  most  of  the  rooma  o^  thy  natiye  country  before  thou  goeat 
Qver  the  threshold  thereof 

To  travel  from  the  sun  ia  uneonafortable.  Yet  the  northern  parte 
with  much  iee  have  some  crystal. 

If  thott  will  see  maoh  ia  a  little,  travel  the  Low  Coiin<rie& 
BSolkuid  is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  prini 

Be  wiae  in  ohoodng  objects,  diligent  in  maiking,  careful  in  m- 
membering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own  hur 
mors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the  court, 
what  he  saw  there f  ''Oh/'  said  he,  ''the  kbg  was  excellently 
well  trimmed  I" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
el  several  natiowL  Many  weed  foreign  conntiies^  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  Fcen<^  wantonnesii,  and  Italian 
Atheism;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loyalty, 
Pvench  oouitesy,  and  Italian  frngality,  these  they  leave  behind 
them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing;  and,  beeause  they  singled 
not  themselves  from  their  eonntrynoeiiv  though  some  jeaia  beyond 
sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

SMALL  BOOKS.' 

We  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent  books  in  any 
art  or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious ; 
and  this  not  without  ground  ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  author 
was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear  notion,  and  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things 
lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it :  most  of  the  writings  and  discourses  in  the 
world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  much  as 
nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosoph- 
ical truth  of  things. 
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KNOWLKDGB  OF  GOOD  AND  BVIL. — ^HOW  ATTAINXD. 

The  natural  inability  of  most  men  to  judge  exactly  of  things, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real  good  and  evil  of 
what  comes  before  them,  to  consider  and  weigh  circumstances,  to 
scatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error,  and  so  separate  ap- 
pearances from  reality.  For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  but 
slow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  .and  therefore  in  many  cases  under 
a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men*s  eyes,  and  judging  with  other 
men's  understandings.  To  which  their  want  of  judging  or  discern- 
ing abilities,  we  may  add  also  their  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  such  a  serious  and  intent  consideration,  as 
may  let  them  into  a  full  discovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of 
things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  display  themselves  to  the 
first  view.  There  must  be  leisure  and  retirement,  solitude  and  a  se- 
questration of  man's  self  from  the  noise  and  toil  of  the  world ;  for 
truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be 
beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ; 
nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  served  seven 
years  to  a  smith  or  a  tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof^  proceed 
master  of  any  other  arts,  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him  :  and 
much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board,  or  the  anvil ;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to  preach  to  a 
congrregation.  These  were  the  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of 
the  late  blessed  times  of  light  and  inspiration :  otherwise  nature  will 
still  hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considerable 
without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  helps — art  and  industry.  But 
above  all,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  several  offices  and  relations  of 
life,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too  hard  to  be  mas- 
tered, without  brains  and  study,  parts,  and  contemplation. 

Shakspeare,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  says : 

— "  Pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision." 

Lord  Bacon  daiins:  "  It  is  not  a  pure  and  primitive  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
tlie  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  to  other  creatures  in  paradise,  but  the 
aspiring  of  overmuch  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  to  shake  off 
God  and  to  give  law  unto  himself  which  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin." 
"The  excellent  books  and  discoursee  of  antiquity  are  of  little  effect  towards 
honesty  of  life  and  the  reformation  of  corrupt  manners,  because  they  are  read, 
not  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgment,  but  are  left  and  confined  only  to 
boys  and  beginners." 
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Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  ns.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lastre,  and  diffusing  a  benign 
influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the 
eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures, 
magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  activity ;  dispelling 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving 
away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and  making 
the  passives  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally 
endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth ; 
and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after  truth  affords  matter 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  fruitless  theories  upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by 
disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  hap- 
piness we  are  capable  of;  and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  incon- 
venience, mischief,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  in- 
tention, and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  con- 
fers :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre- 
dulity, precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back- 
wardness, inability,  unwieldiness  and  confusion  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure- 
ments, from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  ex- 
ceedingly many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruit- 
less endeavors,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value 
the  objects  that  court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care !  and 
thereby  regulates  our  passions  and  moderates  our  endeavors,  which 
begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind.  For 
when  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill-ground- 
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ed  presamptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  oi  concernment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mis- 
spend Qurttime,  and  vttrily  loee  our  labor,  so  the  event  not  answer- 
ing our  expectation,  our  tmnds  tiiereby  are  confounded,  disturbedf 
and  distempered.  But,  when  guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceive 
great  esteem  of,  and  Eealously  are  enamored  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attain  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  consequence 
the  conscience  of  having  well  placed  our  affections  und  well  em* 
ployed  our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  corresponding  to  our 
hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpresaible  contenU  And  so  it 
is :  present  iq>pearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon 
our  fiuicies,  disguising  things  with  a  deceitftd  varnish,  and  repre* 
■enting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage;  whilst 
the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a  more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature, 
like  fiiirest  jewels  inclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 
gross  sense,  and  paas  undiscemed  by  ns.  But  the  light  of  wisdomi 
as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colors^ 
so  it  penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals 
its  genuine  lustre. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griets,  and  pains  incident  to  life, 
whether  casual  adversities,  or  natural  aflSictions,  easy  and  support- 
able, by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  'moderating  the  infla'* 
ence  of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  am- 
plify the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  tbem«  by  representing 
them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  than  they  truly  are.  U 
allows  them  no  force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them 
at  a  due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon  the  soul, 
or  to  piopagate  their  influence  beyond  their  proper  sphere. 

Charity, 

How  like  a  paradise  the  world  would  be,  flourWitog  in  joy  sad  rest,  if  tnen 
would  cheerful]/  ooDspire  in  affection,  and  helpfully  contribate  to  each  other's 
oontent:  and  how  like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when  like  wild  beasts, 
they  vex  and  perMKSUte,  wony  and  devour  each  other.  How  not  only  philoso- 
phy hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind,  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular  passions  and  perturba- 
tk>na ;  but  that  holy  scriptttre  itself  m  that  one  term  of  peaoe  most  usually 
comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and  prosperity:  so  that  the  heav- 
enly consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  express  thMr  sense,  than  by 
saying,  ''Bis  on  earth  peace,  apd  good  will  among  men.'^ 

He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  coun- 
selor, a  cheerfiil  companion,  an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by 
thinking^  one  mi^  innooently  entertain  bimseUJ  as  in  all  matters,  so  in  all  fortanss. 
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I  lang  bae  thou^bt,  my  youtbfu'  friend, 

A  eometbing  to  bave  sent  yon, 
Tbongb  It  sbould  serre  nae  otber  end 

Tban  just  a  kind  memento; 
Bnt  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine; 
Perhaps  tt  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Periiaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

TeUl  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad, 

And.  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Te'll  nnd  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Sv*n  when  your  end^s  attained; 
And  a*  your  views  may  come  to  noaghti 

Where  ev*ry  nerve  is  strained. 

ril  no  say,  men  are  vUlalnB  a' ; 

The  real,  hardenM,  wicked. 
Who  hae  nae  check  but  human  lav, 

Are  to  a  few  rcstricked : 
Bnt  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted; 
If  segr  the  wavering  balance  shake 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted  I 

Yet  they  ^viiia  fa'  in  f ortune^s  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 
For  stUl  th'  importanl  end  of  life, 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
▲man  may  tak  a  neebor's  jMtrt, 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  ban'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  sometliing  to  yonrsel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel^s  ye  con 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  other-man, 

Wr  sharpen' d,  slee  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placM  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th' iUiertt  fVM, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  It. 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling! 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her : 
And  gather  gear  by  ev^iy  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  Mfpoulenl. 
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The  feftr  o'  helPs  a  hangman's  whip, 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  Jumour  grip, 

Let  that  ay  be  your  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause* 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws 

Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Creaior  to  reverej 

Must  sure  become  the  creature; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  ey'n  the  ri^id  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  AtheisVs  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  oifendedl 

When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  rlog, 

Beligion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  we  gie  a  random  «t^. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempesi-driv*!!, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  lix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor! 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth  I 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting : 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truui. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman's  phrase,  **  God  send  yon  speed,** 

Still  (Uily  to  grow  wiser : 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede. 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  1 


▲  babd's  epitaph. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  Judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause — ai^d  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  luam  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame. 
And  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stained  his  name. 

Reader,  attend — ^whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit, 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

18  wisdom's  root 


O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftle  gle  us 
To  eee  ourede  <u  others  eeeitel 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion. 
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PRODICUB-THB  CHOICE  OP  HBRCULE& 

PbodicuSi  the  author  q£  the  allegory  which  Xenophon  has  preeerTod  for  the 
gatdance  of  the  joang  of  all  ooantriea,  in  his  MemorabiUa^  where  Socrates,  In 
his  oonTersation  with  Aristippas,  to  enforce  his  argaments  for  temperance, 
piety  and  labor,  cites  the  language  addressed  by  Virtue  to  Hercules  against 
the  specious  promises  of  Sensuality  which  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazsle  to 
blind — ^was  a  natlTe  of  lolis  in  the  island  of  Oeos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  468. 

mm  CBOiCB  OF  hbbouli& 

Hercules  having  attained  to  that  stage  of  life  when  man  being  left  to  the 
goremment  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain  indications  whether  he  wiU 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  per- 
plexed and  undetermined  what  coarse  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place  where  si- 
lence and  solitude  might  bestow  on  him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  neces- 
sary for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  came 
on  towards  him.  The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated 
with  an  air  of  conwious  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  native  ele- 
gance, her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture  with  decency,  and  her  garments 
were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was  comely^  but  bloated,  as 
fhom  too  higli  living.  Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  eveiy  look,  every  action, 
was  studied  and  constrained ;  while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look 
w:is  bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to,  and  her  dress  was  con- 
trived«  not  to  conceal,  but  display  those  beauties  she  suppo5ied  herself  possessed 
oC  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any  observed  her;  and  not  only  so,  but 
she  would  frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  shadow.  Drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  advantage  of 
first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran  forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  composed  and  mijestic.  Joining  him,  she  said, 
'I  know,  my  Hercules!  you  have  long  been  deliberating  on  the  course  of  life 
you  should  pursue;  engage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you  through 
those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court 
your  enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once  appear.  Absolved  flt>m 
all  the  fatigue  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  employment  shall  be 
to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down ;  no 
sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratification ;  beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and 
melody  the  ear,  and  perfumes  sludl  breathe  their  odors  around  you.  Nor  shall 
your  care  be  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  these  things:  neither  be  afkaid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  Joys,  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  new,  either  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind :  it  is  to  the  toil  of  oUiers 
that  you  alone  shall  owe  them!  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  whatever 
seemeth  most  desirable ;  for  this  privilege  I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  vo- 
taries.* 

Hercules,  having  heard  so  fiattering  an  invitation,  demanded  her  name.— 
'ICy  fnends,'  said  she,  'call  me  Happiness;  but  they  who  do  not  love  me  en- 
deavor to  make  me  odious,  and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  Sen- 
sually.' 

By  this  time  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

'I  also,  0  Hercules  I  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  your  high  descent:  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark  the  goodness  of 
your  disposition  in  all  the  exercises  of  your  childhood;  flt>m  whence  I  gather 
hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions  glorious  to  yourself  and  hon- 
orable to  me.  But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious  promises  of  pleasure, 
I  will  plainly  set  before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in  what 
manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  them.  Know  therefore,  young  man, 
these  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed,  that  nothing  great,  nothing 
excellent,  wall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labor.  They  give  no  real  good, 
no  true  happinessi  on  other  terms.    I^  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  fiivor 
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of  these  g^s,  adore  them.  If  you  would  conciliate  to  Tsoureelf  the  affection 
of  jour  friends,  be  of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honored  and  respected  of  the  re- 
public be  your  aun,  show  your  fellow-citizena  how  effectually  you  can  serve 
tbem.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  all  Greoee  shall  esteem  you,  let  allGreeoe 
share  the  benefits  arising  from  your  labors.  If  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  cultivate  It  If  for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds,  let  your 
flocks  and  your  herds  have  your  attendance  and  your  care.  And  if  your  de^ 
sign  is  U>  advance  yourself  by  amis»  if  you  wish  for  the  power  of  deluding 
your  friend%  and  subduing; your  enemies^  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who* 
are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to  perform  what  you  wish  from  it 
be  your  desire,  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  hard  labor 
give  to  it  strength  and  agility.* 

At  these  words,  as  Prodlcns-  informs  ns,  the  other  Interrupted  her: — *Tda 
see/  said  she,  *  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road  she  means  to  lead 
you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you  to  happiness  by  a  path  more  short  and  easy.' 

'  Miserable  wretch  I'  replied  Virtue,  *  what  happiness  canst  ttiou  boast  off 
Thou,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it  I  Doth  not  satiety  al- 
ways anticipate  desire?  Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  eat,  or  stay 
till  thou  art  thirsty  before  thou  drinkest?.  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
tby  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  supply  ttie  want  of  appetite?  while tfiy 
Wines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice  in  summer  is  sought  for 
to  cool  and  make  them  grateflil  to  thy  palate !  Beda  of  down,  or  Hie  softest 
oouch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose ; 
not  labor  and  fatigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it.  Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to 
nature  to  direct  thee  in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless  impurity. 
The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth 
and  inactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast  from  the 
gods,  and  the  contempt  and  soom  of  all  good  men.  Thou  boestest  of  happi- 
ness, but  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweet- 
est of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  thine  ear?  Or 
when  oouldst  thou  viewi  with  complacency  and  satisftction,  one  worthy  deed 
of  thy  own  performing?  Is  tliere  any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
Upon  thy  promise;  or,  if  sound  in  judgment,  be  of  thy  society?  For,  among 
thy  followers,  whicti  of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  effeminate  and  infirm - 
of  body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  debilitated  in  every  faculty 
of  the  mind?  While  wasting  their  time  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  pre- 
pare for  themselves  all  that  pain -and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  tiie  close  of  such 
a  lifo!  Ashamed  of  the  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they  weary  themselves 
in  bewailing  that  folly  which  lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  hut  pain  and  imbecility  1* 

*  As  for  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  thegods  and  good  men ;  and,  without- 
me,  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed,  whether  on  earth  or  in. 
the  heavens;  so  that  my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know  met  I 
make  the  labor  of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring*  to  tho  fiither  of  his  (kmily  se* 
curity  and  joy;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  mv  care.  In  peace  I' di- 
rect to  the  most  usefiil  councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  flUthful  aily;  and  I 
only  can  tio  the  bdnd  of  indissoluble  friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fafl' 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  flimish  out  their* 
table;  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them;  while  their  sleep,  which  fol-- 
lows  the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense  can  pro- 
<nire  for  idleness :  yet,  9weet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  unrelnctant  when  called  by 
their  duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  Tfie  young  enjoy  the  applause  of  the 
;Aged,  the  aged  are  reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Bqually  delighted. 
With  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating  the  present,  their  attachment  to 
me  renders  them  favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friends,  and  honored  by 
their  country.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  they  sink  not,  like  others, 
into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalised  by  feme,  flourish  fbr  ever  in  the 

•  gnitef\il  reraembranoe  of  adiniring  posterity!    Thus,  O  Hercules  1  thou  great 

•  descendant  of  a  glorious  race  of  heroeel  thus  mayest  thou  attain  that  supreme 
felicity  wherewith  I  have  been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly 

.  yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.' — ^Fibldiito's  FefvAm. 
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BOBBBT  80UTHET — A  FIUBSIDB  LESSON  ON  OONDUOf  AMD  WIBlKnL 

|The  r^dera  of  thalt  mo^t  remarkable'  productibil  ot  Robert 
Southey— ^**  The  Doctor,  &c*' — will  ifecall  in  the  following  conver- 
sation the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  volume,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  quaint  humor,  and  practical  wisdom^'  vift^  Daniel, 
the  veritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,'  and  Dinah,  his  wife,<  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son-,  born  to  them  after  fiftei^n  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
Wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  si  quiet,  pious,  industri- 
ous, and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  but  simple 
teaching  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  the  niune  of  William  Ghiy, 
and  of  a  loving  but  half-witted  uncle,-  William  Dove  >^ 

"FaAer,"  said  the  boy  Daniel  one  d&y,  after  listening  to  a  conventotibh  upon 
tfiis  sabjoct,  [of  AldiemyJ  "  I  shoold  like  to  leai'n  to  make  gold." 

''And  what  Wooldst  thou  do,  Daniel,  if  thoU  couldst  make  it?"  was  the  reply. 

**Wby,  I  woaM  build  a- great  houM,  and  flU  it  with  bookfi,  and  haVe  ab  mudi 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  sqdire." 

"MayhA{t,  Daniel^  in  that  ease  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
#|n{re,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  thd  king.    Learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land.    As  for  money,  enongh  is  enougli ;  no  man' Can  enjoy  more;  and* 
the  less  he  can  be  cotitented  with,  the  Wiser  and  bettidr  he  is  likely  to  be 
What  Daniel,  does  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book? 

l^ature*8  with  little  pleased;  enoiigli^s  a  feast; 
A  sober  life  but  a  small  charge  requires; 
Bilt  man,  the  author  of  his  oWn  unrest, 
The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  still  deehres. 

No,  boy,  thou  canst  never  be  as  rich  as  th^  king,  nor  as  gr^t  as  tiie  squfn^i* 

but  thoQ  mayst  be  a  philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either." 

*'  A  great  deal  happier,"  said  Guy.     "  The  squire  is  as  fiir  from  behig  the" 

happiest  man  in  the  neighborbood  as  he  is  from  being  the  wisest  or  the  best 

And  the  king,  God  bless  him!  has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring- on  eariy 

gray  haink" 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

"But  what  does  a  philosopher  do?"  rejoined  the  boy.  "The  squire  bnnt^ 
and  shootSy  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  agunst  the  French;  and  governs  the  parliament, 
aad  makes  law&  But  I  can  not  tell  what  a  philCebpheif  s  business  i&  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold?" 

"  Yes,"  said  WiUiam,  "  th^  read  the  staTs.^ 

"And  what  do  they  read  there?" 

"What  neither  thou  nor  I  can  underHaad,  Daniel,"  re|flied  the  father;  "h6#- 
ever  neatly  it  may  concern  us." 

That  grave  reply  predueed  a  short  pausa  It  was  broken  >by  the  boy,  wfa6 
said,  returning  to  the  snbject,  "I  have  been  thinking,  father,  thai  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  philosopher." 

"  And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought?" 

"  What  I  have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dletJonafy,  fiither.  There  was  one  phi- 
loeopher  that  was  pounded  hi  a  mortar." 
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'*That,  Daniel,''  said  tbB  fiitber,  "ooold  neitber  hare  been  tbe  pbOoeopher^s 
fiiult  nor  faia  ehcfioe.'' 

"But  it  was  because  be  was  a  pbilosophw,  mj  \aA,"  said  Gay,  "tbat  he  bore 
it  so  brayely,  and  said,  *  Beat  on;  700  can  onlj  braise  tbe  shell  of  Anaxarchnsl' 
If  be  had  not  been  a  philosopher  thej  migpht  have  pounded  him  just  tbe  same^ 
but  they  would  neyer  bare  put  him  in  the  dictionary.  Epictetus  in  like  man* 
ner  boie  tbe  torments  which  his  wicked  master  inflicted  upon  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  'Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg;'  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  he  looked  tbe  wretch  in  tbe  fiMse^  and  said,  *I  UM  you  you  would 
break  it* " 

*'But,"  said  the  youngster,  "there  was  one  philosopher  who  cfaoee  to  lire  in 
a  tub;  and  another,  wbo,  that  he  might  never  again  see  any  thing  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  looking  upon  a  bright  brass  basin, 
such  as  I  cured  my  warts  in." 

"He  might  bare  been  a  wise  man,"  said  William  Dore,  *^but  not  wondrous 
wise ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  used  the  basin  to  put  his  eyes  out 
He  would  have  Jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge,  and  scratched  them  out,. like  the 
man  of  our  town ;  because,  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out,  he  might  then  have 
jumped  into  another  hedge  and  scratched  them  in  again.  The  man  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  phfloeopher  of  tbe  twa" 

"  And  there  was  one,"  continued  tbe  boy,  "  who  had  better  have  bliudeCl 
himself  at  once,  ibr  be  did  nothing  else  but  ciy  at  every  thing  he  saw.  Was 
not  this  being  very  foolish  ?" 

''I  am  sure,"  says  William,  "it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise." 

'*  There  was  another  who  said  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food." 

"He  must  have  kept  such  a  table  as  Duke  Humphrey,"  quoth  WiDiara;  "1 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him." 

"Then  tbore  was  Crates,"  said  the  persevering  boy;  "be  had  a  good  estate^ 
and  spld  it^  and  threw  tbe  uKMiey  into  tbe  sea,  saying,  *  Away,  ye  paltry  cares  I 
I  will  drown  you,  that  ye  may  not  drown  me.' " 

**I  should  like  to  know,"  said  William,  "what  tbe  overseer  siUd  to  that  chap^ 
when  he  applied  to  the  parish  for  support" 

"They  sent  him  off  to  bedUun,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mother;"  "it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature." 

"And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a  journey,  he  bade  bis  servants  throw 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  travel  the  better.  Why,  they  must  have 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  right  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  It 
by  misfortune.  And  there  were  some  wbo  thought  there  was  no  God.  I  am 
sure  they  were  fools,  for  the  Bible  says  so." 

"Well,  Daniel,"  said  Guy,  "thou  hast  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 
some  purpose!" 

"And  the  Bible,  too,  Master  Guy  I"  said  Dinah,  ber  countenance  brightening 
with  joy  at  her  son's  concluding  remark. 

"It*s  the  best  part  of  the  book,"  said  the  boy,  replyhig  to  the  schoolmaster; 
"there  are  more  entertaining  and  surprising  things  there  than  I  ever  read  in  any 
other  place,  except  m  my  father's  book  about  PantagrueL" 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  brother  William's  observation&  He  now  stroked  his  forehead, 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus:— 
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'^Uj  SOD,  many  things  appear  strange  or  aOlj  in  tbemaelTes  if  they  are  pre* 
Knted  to  xa  simply,  without  any  notioe  when  and  where  they  were  done,  aud 
upon  what  oocasioa.  The  things  which  the  old  philosophers  said  and  did, 
would  appear,  I  dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  people  of  their  own 
times,  if  we  knew  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they  were  done  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  pf  men  in  all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  ibolish;  and  there  are  a  great  many  degrees  between  them.  Thatsomo 
foolish  people  ha^e  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  ones^  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  tbes^ 
d<*8cnptions  aie  to  be  found  among  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds:  tliat  which  relates  jbo  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledga  The  first  teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  troubta, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  ourselves. 
It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Beack 
me  the  yoluma"  Then  turning  to  the  passage  in  his  &vorite  Da  Barta%  he 
read  these  lines: — 

She^  God^s  own  minor;  she^s  a  light  whose  glance 
Springs  from  the  lightning  of  his  countenance. 
She's  mildest  heaven^s  most  sacred  influence^ 
Never  decays  her  beauties^  excellence. 
Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  paca 
Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wealth  would  proive 
Three  poisons  to  me.    Wisdom  from  above 
Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 
Oigan  and  honor,  of  all  gifts  beside. 

''But  let  us  look  in  the  Bible :  aye^  this  is  the  place:" — 

For  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifold,  subtile^  ^^^Jt 
dear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  can  not  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good; 

Kind  to  man,  stead&st,  sure,  free  from  care,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  most  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion:  she  passeth  and  goeth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  ^le  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence,  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  &U  into  her. 

For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  everksting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness. 

And  being  but  one  she  can  do  all  things;  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketfa 
all  things  new:  and  in  aU  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  friends 
of  God  and  prophets. 

For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  stars:  be- 
big  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before  it 

For  after  this  oometh  night:  but  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom. 

He  resd  this  with  a  solemnity  tliat  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Then  dosing 
the  book,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  in  a  lower  ton^: — 

**The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read  m  the  dictionary  possessed  this 
wisdom  only  in  part,  because  they  were  heathens,  and  therefore  could  see  no  ftir- 
ther  than  the  light  of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The  foar  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  they  had  not  that  to  beg^n  with.  So  the  thoughts 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  humble  produced  pride,  and  so  fiir  their  wisdom 
proved  but  foUy.    The  humblest  Christian  who  learns  his  duty,  and  performs  it 
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as  well  89  be  can,  is  wiser  than  thej.  He  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  meo;  and 
that  was  their  moliTe  for  most  of  their  aotioDs. 

Now  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  brave 
thing.  I  am  a  plain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
is  a  brave  thing  when  we  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to  underatand 
something  of  what  we  see;  to  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
Abe  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  elements  whereof  we  are  made ;  to  compre- 
hend the  motwns  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  the  distances  between 
•tihem,  and  compute  times  and  seasons ;  to  observe  the  laws  which  sustain  the 
universe  by  keeping  all  things  in  their  courses ;  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
Juture^  and  discov^tf  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and  stones^  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  hidden  tiungs, 
and  apply  sll  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  the  diiferenoe  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  things  do  not  always  go  together.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge  without  wisdom.  A  man  without 
knowledge,  if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  neigh- 
bors, may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  he  who  possesses  both  that  is  the 
true  philosbpher.  The  more  be  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  knowing ;  and 
yet  the  further  he  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  he  understands  how  little 
he  can  attain,  and  the  more  deeply  he  feels  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  an  immortal  souJL    To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy." 

Then  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  he  read  theas  lerses: — 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  incline  tiiij^e  ear  unto  T^isdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
"^ftanding; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liflest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 

Then  shalt  thou  under^nd  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

For  the  Lwd  givetti  wisdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandiDg. 

He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  to/e  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  thf^ 
walk  uprightly. 

He  keepeth  the  paths  of  Judgment,  and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 

Then  shalt  thou  understaDd  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea> 
every  good  path. 

When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy 
soul; 

Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  i^nderstanding  shall  keep  tfaee^ 

To  de^ver  thee  from  the  way  of  eviL 

"Daniel,  piy  son,"  after  a  paoae  he  pursued,  "thou  art  a  diligaiit  and  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thee  a  tender  an4  dutiful  )ieart;  keep  it  90,  and  it  will  be 
a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  because  vix  pursuing  it,  happmes^  will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
haye  aaid  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  come  tp  mind  in  after 
time,  yrhen  1  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst  profit  by  iU  God  bles9 
thee,  my  child  I" 

He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words^  and  lafd  it  gently  upon  the 
fy>fB  head.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  soi^  nevei 
thought  of  that  blessmg  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  effect 
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STm>iBB  seiTe  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  a'biltty.  Their  chiejf 
use  for  delight  is  in  priyateoflt^*  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis* 
course;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
lor,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  Judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  oomsela,  and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  afiaira, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  1>)  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to 
make*  Judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar ;  they 
fwrfeot  natara^  and  are  perfected  by  experience— for  natural  abilities  are 
fike  ntttond  pfanvts,  thait  need  praning  by  study ;  and  studies  themsetres 
do  giro  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them;,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  «w«  use;  b«t  that  is  a  wis- 
dom without  them,  and  aboye  them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to 
contradict  and  oonftite,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously  ;*  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  imd 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others;  but  that  wouM^be  only  hi  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  disfalled  books  are,  like  com- 
aan  diatilfed  wtntera,  flashy  iliiiigs.  Reading  maketh  a  fiiH  man,  confer- 
«Boe  s  ready  mail,  and  writing  an  enact  nan ;  and,  tlMrefore,  if  •  man 
«nlte  little,  ^  had  naed  h»re  •  great  mvmmj;  !f  he  confer  little,  he  bad 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  haye  much 
euMitng,  to  seem  to  know  that^  he  dotii  not  Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  witty;  the  mathemsitics,  subtle;  natural  philosophy,  deep ;  moral, 

• 

grare;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend :  *  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ** — 
nay,  there  Is  no  stond'  or  impediment  in  the  wft,  but  may  be  wrought^ 

IPriwfnwt    rwtoetfw  SMak^    dVM. 

3  Coriowlgr.  .4ttmtf«0^.  '*  At  fli«t  I  fboog^  there  kid  b%w  m  ilfhl  nllwM  from  tha 
valer .  but  oliPUTLaf  It  nore  mriMiMift  I  nv  wliain  it  wrenl  90U  whicli  appeared  darkef 
than  the  reat."— Mr  laaae  Kmlm, 

4Woald.    Should.  6  That.    Wkat, 

6**KainierftareldlliMiieedbjalii4iei.''  7  Stood.    Bindrqneet. 

8  Wrought    Worked.    •*  Who,  through  laith,  wroMyAI  rfsfateouaneaa.*'— £feft.  zi  83. 

*'  How  great  \»  Thj  foodBeae,  vhlch  Thou  haet  wrtugki  for  them  that  truet  In  Thee  f*-* 
PmimuuLVL 
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out  by  fit  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  ex- 
ercises— bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,*  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ;  so,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  neyer  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,*  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  'cymini  sectores  ;**  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  caall  upon  <Mie  thing  to  prove  and  illna- 
trate  another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers'  cases — so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt 

AimTHSTA  ON  STODin. 
PlO.  CONTEA. 

^  Lectio  eit  oonvemtio  earn  pmden-        ^  Qua  nnqaain  an  doooit  tampeili- 

tibut ;  actio  fere  earn  stultis.''  vmn  artit  asnin  f" 

*^ In  reading.  w€  hold  convene  with        ^WluU  art  ha$  ener  taught  u$  the 

the  wise  ;  in  the  bueineee  of  life^  gen^  ouitable  u»e  of  an  art  7" 
^<ai9Witkth*/M,h.«  «Arti.»pi-in,eu.ephii»— t,i« 

**  Non  inntiles  soientiflD  ezistimaDdA  vt  nnlliu.*' 
flODt,  qnarani  in  se  nuUu  eit  uii»,  id         *^A  inaneh  of  knowledge  io  of  ton 

ingenia  aoimnt,  et  ordineot"  iMit  to  an  improper  uoe^forfomr  of  ito 

**  We  ehould  not  eonoidor  even  thooe  oeing  idlej^ 
oeieneee  which  have  no  actual  practical 
application  in  thtnuelvee,  a$  without 
valuey  if  thoy  oharpon  and  train  tho 
inteUect:* 


AMNOTATlONf  BT  AEOHBUHOr  WBATSLT. 

^^Crqftjf  flMs  contemn  etudieoJ* 

Hiui  eontempt,  whether  of  crafty  men  or  narrow-minded  men,  often  finda  in 
eipreaiion  in  the  word  *' amattering ; '*  and  the  couplet  ia  become  almoat  a 
proferl^— 

**  A  Uttto  iMurniiiff  to  a  iongerovm  tbiof ; 
Drink  datp,  or  taile  not  tbo  Pierian  tprinf." 

But  the  poet'a  remedice  for  the  dangen  of  a  Uttie  learning  are  both  of  them  im- 
poMible.  None  can  ^  drink  deep"  enough  Io  be,  in  truth,  anything  more  than 
very  inperfieial }  and  eveiy  human  being,  that  ia  not  a  downright  idiot,  moat 
taote. 

It  is  plainly  impoeiible  that  any  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  ia 
to  be  known,  on  all  sobjeotk  But  ia  it  then  meant  that,  on  eaoh  particular  aub- 
jeot  on  which  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  iuformedf 
Here  it  may  foirly  be  asked,  what  is  the  **  well  t" — bow  much  knowledge  is  lo  be 
called  **  little  "  or  "  much  T"  For,  in  many  departments,  the  very  utmost  that 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  proficients,  a  century  and  a  half  back,  fidia 
short  of  what  ia  luniliar  to  many  a  boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely 
that  our  posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  hence,  will  in  many  things  be  just  as  much 

IRelns.    Kidneyef  inwani parte.   *•  Whom  I  iImU  sm  for  mysell^  ttioagh  mjreineko 
sonsomed  within  mo."— Jo6  zix.  V. 
8  DliTereneos.    DiaHneiione, 
8  **  SpUttMS  of  eammin."    Vid.  ^.  i;.  I.  vtt  7. 
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in  adviooe  of  wl  And  in  mott  rabjeota,  tha  iitmogt  knawledg*  that  any  man  oan 
attain  to,  ia  Imt "  a  littta  learning ''  in  oompariaon  of  what  ha  remaina  ignorant  of. 
Hie  view  reaemblea  that  of  an  Amerioan  forest,  in  whioh,  the  more  trees  a  man 
ents  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he  sees  aroond  him. 

Bnt  supposing  yoo  define  the  **  maoh "  and  the  "  little"  with  referenoe  to  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  and  oountry,  wonld  any  one  se- 
riously advise  that  those  who  are  not  profidenti  in  astronomy  shoold  remain  igno- 
rant whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  sun  t-^hat  unlesa  yon  are  oomplete  master 
of  agriculture,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  ia  no  good  in  your  know- 
ing wheat  fh>m  barley  f — ^that  unlesa  yon  are  suoh  a  Grecian  as  Person,  you  had 
better  nut  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament? 

Hie  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  *'  taste  nd  "—that  ia  to  aay,  have  no 
learning — b  equally  impoMiUe.  The  truth  ia,  every  body  haa,  and  every  body 
ought  to  have,  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge— «  "  smattering,"  if  you  will— 
of  more  subjects  than  it  is  pomble  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thor* 
cnghly.  It  is  very  possible,  and  alao  very  uaefiit,  to  have  that  slight  smattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  from  the  salts  used  in  medicine, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  throogh  miatake,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know — ^what  it  is  most 
important  to  know — ^the  differenoe  between  aherries  and  the  berries  of  the  deadly 
nightshade ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  not  profound  politicians,  who  ia 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers ;  and  is  it  not  proper  that  he  shoukl  understand 
that  government  ia  neoeaury  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  T  la  he  likely  to 
be  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  that?  That  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
government  you  wish  to  eatabliah.  If  yon  wish  to  establish  an  unjust  and  dee* 
potie  govemmeotr— or,  if  you  wish  to  set  up  a  false  religion — then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  mora  the  people  understand  the  advantages  of 
anoh  a  government,  the  more  they  will  respect  it ;  and  the  more  they  know  of 
tme  reHgion,  the  mora  they  will  valae  it 

There  ia  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than  a  disposition  to 
socialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injuriona  to  their  own  weUare.  An  eqnalixation 
of  wages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  onoe,  destroy 
ail  emulatkm.  All  motives  for  the  aoquisitkin  of  skill,  and  for  superior  industry, 
would  be  removed.  Now,  it  ia  bnt  a  UttU  knowledge  of  political  economy  that  is. 
needed  for  the  removal  of  thia  error ;  but  that  little  ia  highly  uaeftil. 

Ag»in,  every  one  knowa,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  ia 
aoeh  n  thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  the  *^  taste 
not "  reoommendation  of  the  poet,  a  fact  may  be  mentioned,  which  perhapa  ia 
known  to  moat.  Whan  the  cholera  broke  out  In  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  hcada  that  the  noblea  were  poiaoning  Uiem  in  order  to 
dear  the  country  of  them ;  they  believed  die  rich  to  be  the  aathora  of  that  terri^ 
bla  disaaae ;  and  the  conaaquence  waa  that  the  peasantry  roae  hi  masses,  broke 
into  the  hoasea  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been 
nsed  for  the  purpoaa  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for  the  poison  whksh  had  caused 
the  disease  {  and  they  murdered  them.  Now,  tliat  waa  the  fort  of  '*  little  learn- 
ing "  whioh  waa  yery  dangerooa. 

Again  wa  oan  not  prevent  people  firom  believing  that  there  la  some  auperhuman 
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Beiqg  who  hm  res|;Md  to  hvmao  iiffiura.  Som^  olowm  in  th«  Weild  of  Kent, 
wbo  bad  been  kjepi  as  mnoh  «s  jioanbla  on  tbt  ^  taila  not "  qfitem,— left  in  a 
■tato  of  groM  ^inonHMCy— yet  beUoTod  that  the  Deity  did  impart  ipeoial  powen 
to  /o^xtm  men ;  and  that  belief,  oonpled  with  exoeeaive  etopidity,  led  them  to  take 
^  inaane  fiwatio  for  a  prophet  In  this  pase,  this  ^  little  leaadng "  aotnally 
caused  an  insnrreetiQn  in  hia  iaror,  hi  order  to  make  him  kii^  priest  and  prophet 
jof  the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  saorifioed  before  this  insane  insarreo- 
tion  was  put  down.  If  a  '^  little  learning  "  is  a  **  dangeroos  thing,"  yon  will  have 
10  keep  people  in  a  perfeet  state  of  idiottgf  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  1 
woald,  therefore,  say  that  both  the  reowunendations  of  the  poet  are  impraoti* 
oable. 

The  qnestion  arises,  what  are  we  to  dot  Sin^y  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowl^^d^je — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance ; — end  of  remember- 
ing that  it  is  by  a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  most  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  ia  not  attained,  still  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in  itself  |  so  greal^  it  seems,  as  to  constitute 
J9oGrates  the  wisest  of  his  time.  , 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unlmoios  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware :  1,  How  inadequate  a  medium  Ian- 
ipiage  is  for  conveying  thought  2.  How  hiadequate  our  very  minds  are  for  the 
4)omprehenaion  of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word  which 
may  yet  be  lamiliap  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig- 
ooiimce  is  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  firequently,  men 
win  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes ;  and  how 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  Mmg  of  a  stone  to  the 
i^arth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it  The  philosopher  knowa  that  the  stone  obeys  the  aaiii^  law  to 
which  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  he  gives  the 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  nx>re  general  than  the  peasant's ; 
whidi,  however,  is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
qffeet  tie  ;  and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as 
the  word  ^'  crooked  "  would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
ia  the  word  C/^anee^  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes  may,  and  usually 
do,  condnce  to  the  same  eflkct  7.  How  liifole  the  foculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  occasional  failure ;  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the 
most  at  variance  with  their  own  establiah^  notions)  which,  loilsfi  ones  expoeed, 
aeem  ^uite  gross  even  to  ipforior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonin^^  by  selMove,  or  perhape,  rather,  partially  to  human  nature,  and 
oiher  passions.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  jusdy.  How  little  we  know 
of  matter i  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  matter :  for,  what  is  famUiar  men 
l^erally  consider  as  weU  knawn^  though  the  foot  is  cAener  otherwise. 

The  errofV  ariaing  ftam  these  causes,  and  from  not  calculating  on  them, — that 
is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philoa- 
ophy  more  than  all  other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  Ignorance  of  our  ignoranee  am  ^  a  Ottle  learning  ^ 
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beoome^^adaiigaMmiMng.''  TlieteigeniorjDi0wledg8anBol«olM«oiDp«r6a 
wkb-thedangenofjgnonHiee.  A  nan  is  moM  Ukdy  to  mlM  hit  w«y  in  tekiMM 
tbao  in  twiUghtt  in  twilight  than  in  friM  mhl  And  IImm  MBtenMis  of  cladiM 
who  My  (with  «te4eviito,  fa  hb  7VM<<i*  ofttiMt  CA«rily-ft*0of0) « If  a  hone 
knew  aa  moflli  aa  a  BMB,  I  ahoMM  nc«  ttka  to  be  Ua  «ider/>  oaglit  to  add,  *»  K  a 
man  knew  m  little  aa  a  horae,  I  ahonld  not  Hke  toiraathin  toride*  it  la  indeed 
poHtUe  to  edneato  the  ohildveii  of  the  poor  ao  aa  to  diaqaaNiy  4hen  ibr  an  hainble 
and  laboiioiia  atalkm  in  Nfe ;  bnt  "fliia  niMake  doea  not  ao  mnoh  eomiat  hi  the 
mammni  of  4he  faiowledge  Imparted,  aa  in  the  kind  and  the  inantMr  at  edaea* 
tioo.  Habita  eariy  engnAed  on  chfldren,  of  regular  attention,—^  ateiidy  appH- 
eation  to  what  they  are  aboot,— of  proonpt  cAiadieBee  to  the  direetioaa  they  re* 
edye,— of  oleanlineaB,  order,  and  deeent  and  modeat  tMliaTior,  can  not  imt  be  of 
advant^^  to  them  hi  ai^  Nfe,  whatever  their  atatlon  may  be.  And  oertainly, 
th«r  luniliar  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  preoepli  and  example  of  Him  who,  when  aft 
•tationa  of  life  were  ft  hia  oomnMin4f  ehqae  to  be  the  reputed  aon  of  a  poor  mev 
obanio,  and  to  live  with  peasants  and  fiahermen }  or,  agoinp  of  hia  apoetla  P^ul, 
wbyoae  own  hf  nda  '^  miniatored  to  hia  negeaiitiM,'*  and  to  thqee  of  )im  .oompiui- 
iona :— enob  atodiea,  I  aay,  can  aorely  noYor  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a  life  of 
humbie  and  oontented  industry. 

What,  then,  ia  the  *^  amattoring  ** — the  Imperfect  and  auperfloial  knowledge- 
thai  reaHy  doea  deaenre  contempt  f  A  alight  and  soperfldal  knowledge  is  justly 
OQodemned,  when  it  ia  put  in  the  plaoe  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  a.  g.  aa  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  uaeleaa,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  eontomp^ble  for  a  physician ;  and  such  an 
acquaintance  with  law  aa  would  be  desirable  for  him,  woidd  be  a  most  discredita- 
ble smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  ia  to  be  dbeerred  that  the  word  amattering  la  ^pKed  to  two  diflerent  kinda 
of  scanty  luowledge— the  rudifMntary  and  the  att|Mr/Stftal ;  though  it  seems  the 
more  strictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  aa  it  ia  evident  that  no  one  can  learn 
an  tliingi  perfectly,  it  seems  best  far  a  man  to  make  aome  pursuit  his  main  object^ 
according  to.  first,  liis  calUng  ;  secondly,  bb  wiUiral  htni  ;  or  thirdly,  his  oppof' 
tmniiiss  •*  then,  let  him  get  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  elae  ia  worth  it,  regulated 
in  lua  choice  by  the  aame  three  dronmatancea ;  wUch  Should  alao  determine,  in 
great  meaanre,  where  an  elementary  and  where  a  anperficial  knowledge  ia  desir^ 
rfile.  Such  aa  are  of  the  moat  dignified  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
Ibr  elementary  study ;  and  audi  aa  we  are  the  moat  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
practice  fer  ouraelvea,  the  moat  proper  for  auperfieia)  \  a.  g,y  It  would  be  to  moat 
men  of  no  praoflcal  uae,  and,  conaeqnently,  not  worth  wh9e,  to  learn  by  heart 
Ae  meaning  of  aome  of  the  Chineae  characters ;  but  St  might  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  singular  language  ia  conatructed  ^ 
coirtra^  there  ia  nothing  very  curSona  or  interesting  in  the  structure  of  the  Portn- 
gueee  langnage;  but  if  one  were  going  to  travel  in  Pcwtugii,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  pick  up  aome  worda  and  phraaes.  If  both  cironmstanoea  conspire,  then, 
both  kinds  of  information  are  to  be  aooght  for  ^  imd  aneh  thinjgps  should  be  learned 
a  little  at  btih  enia;  tbtA  ia,  to  understand  the  ekmentary  and  fhndamei)tal  prin^ 
cipUty  and  sdao  to  know  aome  of  the  moat  remarkable  reaii/<a— a  little  of  the 
mdimento,  and  a  lltfle  &f  what  ia  moat  called  for  hi  practice.  B.  g,,  a  man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  ^  physical  or  mathematksa]  acienoea  his  fiivorito  pursuit, 
ought  yaf  to  knoy  the  priitoiplM  of  ipeooietripal  reasoning,  and  Ae  eleniento  of 
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meohAniot ;  and  alio  to  knoWi  by  rote,  ■ometbing  of  the  magnitiide,  diftanoes, 
and  motkHtf  of  the  heavenly  bodieii  though  withoot  haviog  gone  over  the  inter- 
mediate ooarae  of  aoienti6o  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logio,  rhetoric,  and  metaphyaios,  [or  the  philoeophy  of  mind,]  are 
manifeetly  atndiet  of  an  <lMieiitary  nature,  being  oonoemed  about  the  instm- 
mente  whioh  we  employ  in  eCEeoting  oar  pnrpoeee ;  and  ethics,  whieh  is,  in  bet, 
a  branoh  of  metaphyaies,  may  be  called  the  dementi  of  condoot.  Such  knowl* 
edge  is  fiur  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  mnch  come  into  sight ;  they  are  like 
that  part  of  a  bridge  whioh  is  under  water,  and  is  therefore  least  admired,  though 
it  is  not  the  woric  of  least  art  and  diffienlty.  On  this  groond  it  is  suitable  to 
females,  as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  whwh  learned  ladies  must  erer  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealoosy  to  which  they  most  ever 
be  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  continues  to  be  a  dUHHetian,  A  woman 
might,  in  thio  way,  be  veiy  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  oat 

^lUad  noi  to  contradict  and  coi|/tfte,  nor  to  ^lUvo  and  toko  for  granted,  nor 
to  find  talk  and  diocouroe,  but  to  weigh  and  conoider.  Some  booke  are  to  bo 
tooted f  otkere  to  be  owaliowedj  and  oome  few  to  be  chewed  and  digeeted.** 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  otudying  it  at  all ;  that  is, 
without  employing  the  thonghte  oh  the  oubjeeL 

In  particular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,^  **a  habit  cherished  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read— conclading  that 
whatever  impression  is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a  bare  perusal  of  the 
words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writers  designed,  lliey  use,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much 
interested,  to  read  throogh  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  wh<de,— to  compare 
one  pasmge  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  he  had 
in  view. 

**  In  foot,  the  real  etudonte  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological  student  is  often  a  student  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  refereneeo  to  Scripture,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He  proceed*— often  nncoosciousiy — by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  la  the  information  or  instmctbn  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  reftiting  this  or  that  point 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  ratCi  It  can  not  property  be  called  a  etmdy  of 
Scripture, 

**  There  is,  in  flMt,  a  danger  of  iti  provhig  a  great  himdramco  to  the  profitable 
study  of  Scripture  \  for  so  strong  an  association  la  apt  lo  be  estaU'ished  In  the 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  whksh  they  have 
been  confined  in  some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meeta  with  them 

l9oeSeeoifeemtheDQIlaiUiee^m.PmiPeSpielke»   Bswy  X.  pactUH 
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to  Soripture,  he  at  onoe  nDdenrtaiidB  them  in  that  ■enae,  in  paaigei  where  per- 
haps an  anbiaiMd  emnination  of  the  oontezt  woidd  phunly  abow  that  noh  waa 
not  the  anthor'a  meaning.  And  aach  a  atndent  one  may  often  find  ezpreaung  the 
moat  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindneM  at  thoae  who  oan  not  find  in  Soriptore 
aadi  and  anoh  dootrinea,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  aa  elearly  aet  forth  there  aa 
words  oan  express ;  which  pcrhapa  they  are,  on  the  (often  gratnitona)  tvppontion 
that  thoae  words  are  every  where  to  be  understood  exactly  in  the  sense  which  he 
baa  preTiously  deriyed  from  aome  human  system, — a  system  throngb  which,  aa 
through  a  discolored  medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  b  not  to  take  Scrip- 
tare  ftyr  one's  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one'a  self  a  gmd§  to  Scripture. 

**  Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhapa 
of  little  elae,  but  who  yet  can  not  properly  be  said  to  study  anything  at  all  on  the 
aubjeot  of  religfen,  becauae,  aa  was  dbeenred  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  mtaida  remain  in  a  passive  state. 
And  some,  I  believe,  proceed  thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  bet- 
ter recipients  of  revealed  truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

^  But  this  fa  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  province  of  rea- 
aoD.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  wuhstituiing  for  revelation 
eonjectnrea  framed  in  our  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which 
we  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  ua  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
had,  wKhout  it,  none  at  all.  But  thfa  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our 
rational  fiiculties.  By  the  use  of  ou^  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  aa  anything  else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
around  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge.  And  beyond 
thia,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  these  fiwulties, 
and  which  (3od  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But 
hoth  the  volumes— that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation — which  He  has  thought 
good  to  lay  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully  atndied.  On  both  of  them  we  must  dil- 
igently employ  the  fiuwltiea  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  baa  endued  ua, 
if  we  would  derive  fbll  benefit'  iVom  hia  gifta. 

^  The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much 
that  would  be  undisoemibte  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  we  must  not  the  leas  employ 
our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ;  and  we  must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and 
reaaon  on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible  only  through 
the  telescope,  with  the  same  care  we  employ  In  respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

**  And  an  aiudogona  procedure  fa  requfaite  if  we  would  derive  the  intended 
benefit  fhxn  the  pagea  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed  not  to  save  us  the 
trunble  of  raquiring  and  reflecting,  but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire 
and  reflect  to  better  purpoae,— not  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies.*' 

Although,  however,  it  fa  quite  right,  and  most  fanportant,  that  the  ihougkU 
ahould  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what  yon  are  reading,  there  fa  one  mode  of 
exercising  the  thoughts  that  fa  very  hurtfiil ;  which  fa,  that  of  subttiiuUng  eon- 
jeeivr€§  for  attontton  to  what  the  author  says.  PrtUminary  reflection  on  the 
subject  fa,  aa  has  been  above  said,  very  usefbl  in  many  cases ;  though,  by  tbe 
way,  it  fa  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Serif  iw  ;  and,  in  all  atudies, 
oare  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biaaed  by 
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■olioiit  hwtily  and  pramataNly  adoplted.  And  agMB,  ^Ur  yon  hsre  ttadied  an 
Mtbor,  it  will  be  r»j  adnsdUe  (mippaHi^  it  i*  an  oniuiMNd  and  oonaeqaently 
AdUble  aB)»>  to  tefleat  an  wlMt'h*  Mqra,  and  aooaldar  wheUiar  be  ia  right,  and  how 
fiw. 

Bot whlW seimttUif.0ttg^9d'at^mPm^tMimd  towhat thewtitar aotoally aaya, 
and  endaaionr  lairly  to  arriva  at  ku  meanJnf,  h^fare  yon  proaaad  to  ipeeolata 
upon  it  for  yonnalf. 

The  atody  of  a  book,  in  abort)  ahonld  be  aondnated  nearly  aaoording  to  the 
nine  role  that-Baaon  laya  down  for  the  atndy  of  nntore.  He  wama  pbiloaophera, 
eameatly  and  often,  againat  anbatitating  for  what  he  oalla  the  "  Interrcigatio  natn- 
MB,"  the  **antleipation«toffB;"  that  m,  inalead  of  attntiTe  obaenration  and  ez- 
perioient,  forming  eonjeclwea'aa  to  wbat  aeeroa  to  na  liMy,  or  jSUm^,  aeoording 
to  aome  bypotlaeaia  deviaed  by  onmetiea.  Id  like  manner,  in  atadyiag  an  author, 
yon  abonid  kuf  mpart  interpretation  and  ooDJectare. 

A  good  teaeher  wama  a  atndentof  aome  book  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  ia 
laaroing,  not  to  j'uaaf  what  the  author  ia  likely  to  hafe  meant,  and  then  twiat  the 
worda  into  that  aenaa,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  but  to  be  M  ^  the 
worda  in  the  fint  inetaaoe^  and  then,  if  a  dIflBenlty  aa  to  the  aeuoe  reroaina,  to 
guoM  whioh  of  thA  pomiUe  meaningi  of  the  worda  is  the  moat  likely  to  be  the 
right. 

B.  g.  The  worda  in  the  original  of  John  sviii.  15^  &  l^«r  |M9iir4r,  plainly  aig- 
aify  ^  IJU  other  disoiple^"  and  one  of  the  oommentatom^  peroelTing.  that  thia  ia 
ioconsiatent  with  the  opinkn  he  had  taken  up,  that  thia  diaeipte  waa  John  him- 
aelf,  (ainoe  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  artiole,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refor  to  Jndaa,  who  alone  had  been  jnat  above  named,)  boldly  Buggeati 
that  the  reading  mmi  he  wrongs  (though  ell  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  the 
artksle  ought  to  be  omitted,  beaanae  it  epeiU  the  eenee  ;  that  ia,  the  aenae  whioh 
agre«a  with  a  €oii;«o(vre  adopted  in  defianoe  of  the  worda  of  the  paamge. 

Thb  one  inataaoe  may  aerve  aa  a  apeciroen  of  the  way  in  whioh  aome,  inatead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  haa  aaid. 

The  like  role  holds  good  in  other  atudiea,  quite  aa  muoh  aain  that  of  a  language. 
We  ahould  be  ever  on  our  gaard  i^^ainat  the  tendenoy  to  read  through  eohred 
epeetaclee, 

Bdnoatiooal  habita  of  thought,  analqgiea,  anteoedent  raaaoningi,  feelinga,  and 
wiahea,  ^.,.wiU  be  alwaya  leading  ua  to  form  aome  ooi\}eotoral  hypotheaia,  whioh 
ia  not  neoeanrily  hurtful,  and  may  aometimea  furnish  a  uaafnl  hint,  but  which 
must  be  moat  oarefolly  watohed,  leat  it  produoe  an  unfoir  biaa,  and  lead  you  to 
atrain  into  a  oonformiQr  with  it  the  worda  or  the  phenomena  befoce  you. 

A  roan  aets  out  with  a  oonjaoture  aa  to  what  the  Apoatlea  are  Hkefy  to  have 

aaid,  or  ought  to  have  aaid,  m  oonformity  with  the  the  theol<^gieal  ayatem  he  baa 

learnt ;  or  what  the  Moat  High  may  have  done  or  designed ;  or  what  is  or  is  not 

agreeable  to  the  **  analogy  of  iaith,"  (aee  Campbell  aa  the  Oeepele;)  i:  e.,  of  a 

oieoe  with  the  ohristian  ayatenv— namely,  that  whioh  he  haa  been  ta^ght,  by  &I- 

lible  man,  to  regard  aa  the  ohriatian  ayatem ;  and  then  he  prooaeda  to  eiamine 

^ripture,  as  he  would  anamine  with  Imtding  qveetien*  a  witneas  whom  he  had 

aummonad  in  hia  eanaa. 

(•AstheCwlChiBkldH 
totlMlMUeblniMlh.'' 

Pethfepa  he  **piropihttugh  "  aH  the  Bible ;  not  with  a  euMBd  and  taaohaUe 


nM)  Mekhig'  iwttnioiioft,  bat  uneoiiieloMly  pmying  that  he  vasjJM  Ai«im(/'  te 


*Hle  llbcr  Ml  in  quo  qfunlt  na  <lnpMl>  i|iiIm|M| 
iBTMilt  tt  pwltar  dogiMta  qaiaqn*  ma.'* 

«  fei4hl»kiMk  ttMiqp  midwH»«-li.<tcl>«»  tOflM' 
TIm  doctrine  or  preeapc  ibat'i  moit  to  bis  mind : 
And  each  of  than  finds  what  tbej  samasttj  sstli ; 
Ibol  tMBte,.«viB  «•  tilt  tollN|Mak.«« 


It  is  the  mne  with  philosophy.  If  yoa  ha?e  a  strong  wish  to  find  phenomeiia 
soch  M  to  ooDfimi  ths  oonjeotnras  yon  have  formed,  and  allow  that  wish  to  bias 
yoar  examination,  yon  aae  ill-fitted  for  interrogating  natnra.  Both  that,  and  lAe 
other  voimime  of  the  records  of  what  God  does, — Revelation, — are  to  be  inteno* 
gated,  not  as  lotfneases,  but  as  tn^lraclors.  Yon  nrast  let  all  your  oonjeotnrea 
kang  lo9§€  npon  yon  $  and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  ol 
those  rolnniea,  with  the  aid  of  the  ooigeotares  of  reason  $  not  irom  reason,  (nop^ 
by  the  by,  from  feelings  and  foneies,  and  wishes,  and  haroan  anthoritj,)  with 
Scripture  for  yoor  aid. 

This  latter  prooednre,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  theological  stodenta, 
may  be  called  making  an  am^oai  of  Scripture, — taking  it  to  pieoss  and  recon- 
stmcttng  it  in  the  model  of  some  haman  system  of  *' Institutes:'*  building  a 
temple  of  one's  own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 
put  together  in  a  new  fiiahion. 

Yet  dirines  of  this  desoriptkm  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  as  by 
themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their  continual  employment  of  the 
eery  wordo  of  Scripture,  and  their  readiness  In  citing  a  proftwon  of  texts.  But, 
in  reality,  instead  of  using  a  human  comwuntary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
itself  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  hitman  system.  They  make  the  warp 
human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a  woof;  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  right  prooedui^  But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense^ 
"  taking  a  text  from  Scripture,"  ^  preaching  such  and  such  a  doctrine  otif  of 
Scripture,"  and  '' tmpreetng  Scripture." 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the  standard  of  God's 
Word,  suflbr  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  messured. 
But  he  who  studies  the  Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  la  consulting  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  whose  enlightening  and 
supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  must 
search  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  truth. 

'^Read  aaf  to  eontradht  aitd  emtfkio  ;  mr  iohMne  and  take  for  granted}^ 

With  tmpeoi  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  Intel* 
Ijgent  and  well-informed  men,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  before  a  question  has 
been  fully  argued,  there  Is  a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right ;  but  after- 
warde,  if  objectwns  have  hem  brought  whfoh  they  have  fiiHed  to  answer,  the 
presumption  is  the  other  way.  The  wiaer,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 
numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and  the  mord  st^enllous  and  persevering 
their  oppostUon,  the  greater  Is  the  probaUUty  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your 
argument  they  would  hate  refrited  yon.  And  therefore  your  adhering  to  an  op- 
posite opinkm  from  thein,  so  frr  from  being  a  mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 
reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  a  high  respect  for  them.    For  example— The 
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strongest  ooii6niiatioii  of  the  Sdelity  of  the  tranaUtioiM  of  Soriptnre  pabUdied 
by  tbo  Irish  School  Commissioiien,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  fotOe  attempts, 
made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  enors  in  them. 
This  important  distinotion  is  often  o?erlook«d. 

^Reading  tnakeih  a  JuU  uum^  coft^trmcM  a  foiy  wum^  mn4  wHHng  on  moci 

Writing  an  Analysisy  table  of  Contents,  Indei,  or  Notes  to  any  book,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject  And  so,  also,  is  the 
practice  of  prtvionaly  conTersing  or  writing  on  the  subject  yon  are  about  to 
study. 

1  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,^  and  suggested  to  the  teacher 
"  to  put  before  his  pupils,  jprevututly  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions 
pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best 
they  can  think  of  without  consulting  the  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needftil  explanations,  put  before 
tbem  as  they  proceed.  And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  nu* 
merous  examples  (huned  by  themselves  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

"  Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called,  1,  prtlinUnary  ques- 
tions ;  2,  questions  of  inwtruetum ;  and  8,  questions  of  txaminaiion^ — ^the  last 
alone  are,  by  a  conmderable  portion  of  instructors,  oomm<m]y  employed.  And 
the  elementary  books  compionly  known  as  ^  catechims,'  or  *  books  in  question  and 
answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 

*'  But  the  second  kind — ^what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  qnestionin|^ 
ia  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

^  The  first  kind — ^the  preliminary  questioning — ^is  employed  (systematically  aiid 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner's  dif- 
ficulties. But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  con- 
tribute to  his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  fitf  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory." 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memory  \  there- 
fore the  first  business  of  a  teacher— first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import- 
ance— should  ba  to  excite,  not  merdy  a  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
study,  but  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one 
who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  ia  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are)  intellectually  dam- 
aged by  ^ving  a  very  good  memory.  For  an  unskillful  teacher  b  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thuB  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  pasrive  state,  and  are  like  a  person  always  carried  about  in 
a  sedan  chair,  tiU  he  has  almost  kwt  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has. been  so  well  taught,  and  who  wsa  so  quick  in 

1  flss  Prs&oe  to  Suy  LsMOfW  on  JieoMfiin^.   Pagsv* 
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euDing  and  remcmberiDg,  tboald  not  prore  an  able  man ;  wKiob  is  about  aa 
reasonable  as  to  ezpeot  tbat  a  oapaoious  obtenii  if  filled,  sbould  be  oonverted  into 
a  perennial  fountain.  Many  are  saved,  by  the  defiolenoy  of  their  memory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  their  eduoation ;  Ibr  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory, 
are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
matioal  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly 
retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  oonsider  what  they 
were  likely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And  thus  their  faculties  are 
invigorated  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a  skillful  teacher  will  afford  to  aU;  so  that  no  ona 
shall  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  his  memory. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  creato  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit— that  of  making  children  learn  6y 
rote  what  they  do  not  underttand,  ^  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  here- 
after learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  tougbt,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  a  practical  use  or  it."*  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can  be  mora 
injndicbas.  Let  any  child  whose  capacity  is  so  fiir  matured  as  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  an  explanation, — e.  g.^  of  the  liord's  Prayer, — ^have  it  then  put  be- 
fore him  for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  less  than  a  half  a  day's 
application,  he  would  be  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  ?  And  the  same  would  be  the 
ease  with  other  forms.  AH  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  befora  he  is  compe- 
tent to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together, 
amount  to  so  much  as  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  labor 
to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toQ,  of  many 
years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  formaliem — of  repeating  words  by  rote  without 
attending  to  their  meaning ;  a  habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  education^ 
knows  to  be  in  all  snbjecte  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difi^culty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmoet  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which  such  a  plan  mustr 
inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  ia  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  habit,  is  not  the. 
most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  true  piety,  than  the  Romish  superstition  (for  such  in  fiict  it  is)  of  attaching  effi- 
cacy to  the  repetition  of  a  certain  form  of  words  aa  a  charm,  independent  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  heart 

^  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
which  children  possess  of  learning;  but  to  infer  flrom  thence,  that  Providence 
designs  us  to  make  such  a  use  (or  rather  abuae)  of  this  gift  aa  we  have  been  cen- 
suring, is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  new-bum 
babe  awallowa  whatever  is  put  into  ite  month,  to  doae  it  with  ardent  spirits,  mstead 
of  wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  Hie  readiness  with  which  children 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  most  important  advantage  if  rightly  eni- 
pkiyed ;  via.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of  what  may  be  called  arbitrary 
knowledge  of  insulatad  ibota,  which  eon  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  after  life ;  when  the  acquimtion  of  it  would  both  be  more  trouble- 
some, and  would  enoroaeh  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better  employed. 
Chronology,  namea  of  countries,  weightoand  measures,  and  indeed  all  thb  words 
of  any  language,  are  of  this  description.    If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  th'e  ordi- 

.  _    . * 
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nary  degree  of  fbib  hiealty  }i|  queation,  a  jndioipna  feaoher  yfoM  Qd^  ^bondaiioo 
of  qseful  employqieDt  for  i^  wi^oat  rceorting  to  any  t]iat  c^Id  po^ibly  bjs  detri* 
menial  to  his  fntore  habiti,  moi^l,  reli^ona,  or  intelleotn^l." 

One  Tery  nseftil  preoept  for  itudenti,  U  i^eyer  to  re!main  Up^  po^ii^^  ont  any 
diffioidty  j  bat  lay  the  book  apd  ihe  subject  9«ide,  |ui4  retjim  to  it  lome  houn 
after,  or  next  day ;  aCter  having  turned  the  attention  to  atMoethix^  elie.  Some- 
times a  person  wfll  weary  bis  mind  for  peY.eral  hours  jn  ttome  e|^its  (which  might 

'      '  *  '    '  •     '*     * 

have  be^  spared^  to  ipa^e  out  sofne  diffioultv  \  and  next  day,  when  he  returns  to 
the  subject,  will  fin^  it  quite  easy. 

The  like  takes  place  m  th^  effort  to  recoUe^^t  some  fiaiiM.  Ton  may  fiitigpc 
yourself  in  Tain  for  hours  together ;  and  if  yoiy  tnrn  to  someUyng  else  (whic^  yoi^ 
might  ap  well  have  i<me  at  cnoe)  .the  name  i!i;ill,as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with- 
out  an  effort. 

Ther^  is  somethuig  analoffqns  to  this,  in  referepce  to  the  scent  qf  dogs.  When 
a  woupded  bird,  for  instance,  hiu  been  lost  in  i|>e  the  thicket,  and  the  dog^  foil, 
after  son?e  search^  tp  find  it,  a  skiiUul  sportsman  al^^ayp  draws  them  off*  and  hunts 
them  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  Ijaok  to  the  spot  to  try  afresh ; 
and  they  wi]l  often,  (hen,  find  their  game  readily :  though,  if  they  had  been  hunt* 
ing  for  ft  an  the  time,  they  would  have  foiled. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dcg — i^d  the  n|ind — having  gpt  into  a  kind  of  wrmig  track, 
continued  in  the  same  erpor,  till  d^wn  completely  away  elsewhere. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overoomiiig  of  a  di^cnlty,  not  to  Umg  eonftn- 
tud  study  after  you  have  once  got  bewildered j  but  to  repeattd  trials,  at  intenrals 

It  may  be  here  obeenre^,  that  the  student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  mpderstand  all  the  technical  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but 
also  learn  them  by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  reinembeiHsd  aa  fomiliarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  conatantly  and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  language  will  proTe  an  encumbrance  instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a 
suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
should  cairy  them  about  i^  his  hand. 

^  7*Afr«  M  no  tto^d  or  hnfiidimfiiU  ts  (As  aot<,  hut  «iay  fts  wrotifkt  9ut  fty  JU 

It  IS  a  pity  <hat  Baow  <li4  lio|  moce  fpSlf  «q>lain  thfs  mode  in  which  di^rmt 
kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  Ihe  i«eaoiii|)g  fooal^,  pqre. 
mathematics  is  an  admii:able  e^^ciae,  becanse  it  coQsiifts  of  f?saM(ati|g-  alone,  and 
-does  not  ancnmber  tha  student  with  any  exercise  dijudgmtn^:  and  it  is  weft 
always  to  b^n  with  Jieamiiig  one  thing  at  a  thpfi,  and  to  defor  a  aorobination  of 
q[ien|al  a»yqffey  to  a  hiter  pariah  But  then  it  ia  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  mt  axeijoiaa  the  jti4gmmtf  aad  coqseqneaUy,  iC  too  exeln^ 
eiyely  parined,  mfQr  lea^ia  tha  atadant  vary  ill  qua^M  for  imral  Xfiasoningi.. 

"  The  degnttjoqe,  wloah.aca  tha  pdnaii^  <if  onr  ceasowog,  ate  imy />ia.  and 
the  a^FiQBia  9^  fower  \  aa4  ho(ih  ara,  for  the  most  part,  lm4  dfimn  and  pUfiti 
hi/ore  ti^  tffi^d^ffi^  in  tht  wJUtt.g  tha  inU^aotiop  of  a  naif  Maition  or  axioia. 
being  of  coD|para$iTaly  ip/ce  ooouirenoe,  at  af^de.  inl^vals,  aod  with  a  fmrnid 
etatemeat,  bfridap  wjkiiah,  ^mfi  ia  no  room  for  4a«lil  opnoamivg:  aithar.  On  the 
^cAar  handf  19  aU  i^f^aiaiuag*  arhit;^  reigicd  matteia  uf  ^  we  iatijoduoe,  almost 
^%  every  t^p,  fresh  a^d  ft'ediprppoeit^oos  {tfi  a  Tcry  grea^  nomber)  which  had  no^ 
i4iaan  elicited  in  the  oouae  of  jonr  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted  {  via.,  foali| 
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nA^kvi  Q^1ateI•,  whioli  •••  bora  the  priaoiplet  iiT  ovr  reMontag,  tnd  nuurtiM, 
qr  *  olfiisente  of  betid;'  whieb  ucww  to  tlM  axkNm  is  roathenwUot.  If,  at  the 
epeniBg  of  a  tieatiie,  for  es^niple,  on  ehemifltry,  on  agrioaitoTO,  on  politioal  econ- 
omj,  &o.,  tbe  aathor  abonld  make,  m  in  mathematiot,  a  formal  atateroent  of  all 
the  iMtvoMtkma  h^  inleiidt^  to  aaraiBe  m  granted,  tlirooghont  Hie  whole  work, 
hoth  he  and  hie  leadeie  wooki  be  Mtoniehed  at  tbe  nnmher  ^  and^  or4lMM,many 
WoaUL  be  only  probabfe,and  tbeM  woold  be  mooh  room  for  doabi  aa  to  the^free 
of  pcohabUit^,  and  for  judgment  in  aaoertaiaing  that  degree. 

**  Moreover)  matbematioal  aziome  are  alwaye  employed  preoiMly  <n  4k€  eamr 
umgtU  farm:  «.  jr.*  the  axiom  that  *the  tbingt  equal  to  tbe  name  are  equal  to 
one  another,*  m  oilad,  wfieneier  there  ia  need,  in  thoae  very  worda;  whereaa  th« 
maxima  employed  in  tbe  other  olaai  of  eubjeots,  admit  oi^  and  require,  eontinual 
modifioatione  in  the  applioation  of  them.  £.  g,^  *  the  ttabiiity  of  the  lawa  <rf' 
nature,'  wbiob  ia  our  eonetant  aaiumption  in  inquiriea  relating  to  natoEal  philoe- 
pplqr,  appears  in  many  different  shapea,  and  in  eome  of  them  doea  not  poaeem  tha 
eMue  oompkto  eertointy  aa  in  othen ;  e.  jr-,  when,  ftom  having  alwiaya  obeerred 
i^eertMneheep  raminating,  we  uUer,  that  thaa  individual  aheep  will  eontinne  to 
ruminate,  we  ■■■uinn  that  *  tbe  property  wbieh  baa  bitheito  belonged  to  tbia aheep 
i|iU  remain  nnghanged ;'  when  we  infer  the  a^me  property  of  all  aheep,  we 
afHuyune  that  *  the  property  whieh  belonge  to  tbia  individual  belongi  to  the  whole 
ipeeiee;'  if,  on  oomparing  aheep  with  some  olber  kinde  of  horned  animala,'  and 
findiiig  that  all  agree  In  nmioating,  we  infor  that '  all  homed  animab  ruminate,' 
we  aaiume  that  *'  the  whole  of  a  genua  or  olaai  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
Vfb^^rein  maagr  epedva  of  that  genua  egv^:'  or  in  other  worda,  ^thatif  oneof  two 
propeitfee,  te.,  haa  0fUn  been  found  aooompimied  by  another,  and  never  without 
i^  the  former  will  be  unimnaUy  aoeoppanied  by  tbe  btter  |'  now  all  theee  are 
merely  difieient  forma  of  the  maiim,  that  *  natuM  ia  uniform  in  her  operatiooe,' 
whieh,  it  ia  evident,  variea  in.«zpreidon  hi  almoet  every  difiereot  eaee  where  it  ia 
applied,  and  tbe  applioation  of  whieh  admito  of  every  degree  of  evidenoe,  fttmi 
pcrfeqt  moral  oertainty,  to  mere  ^onjeetarou 

**  Tbe  aame  may.beaaid  of  an  mfinitonamber  of  prinoiplee  and  maiiroa  appro* 
pirated  to,  and  employed  in,  each  particular  branch  of  atody.  Hence,  all  auoh 
reaeoninga  are,  ui  comparieon  of  matbematiee,  very  complex ;  requiring  ao  much 
fllfTf  tlmntba^  doea,  beyond  the  prooeaeof  merely  deducing  the  conduaion  logic- 
al^ from.tliB  premiiea:  aotbatiiio  no  wonder  thatthe  longeat  mathematksal  dem* 
onatratioo  ahonld  be  ao  much  mcee  eeai^  conatruoted  and  understood  than  a  much 
■horier  train  of  juBt.reaaoning  concerm'ng  real  footi.  The  former  haa  been  apUy 
comparedto  a  long  and  ateep,  but-even  and  regular,  flight  of  atepe,  which  triei  the 
breath,  and  the.atrength,  and  the  peraeveranpe  only ;  while  tbe  latter  reaemblea  a 
abort,  but  rqgged  and  uneven,  aaeent  up  a  predpioe,  which  reqnirea  a  quick  eye, 
agile  limfaa,  and  a  Qpn  atep ;  and  in  wUcb  we  have  to  tread  now  oa  tbia  aide, 
now  on  that— evjK  conaidering,  i^  we  proc|Ded,  whether  thie  or  that  projeetioa 
will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether  aome  looae  atone  nu|y  not  elide  from 
under  m.  Tliere  are  probably  aa  many  atepa  of  pnreretennlng  hi  one  of  tbe 
longer  oC  EnolidV  di^mpiiatratbna,  aa  m  the  .whole  of  an  argumentative  tieataae 
on  aome  other  wliiecl,  ciQptipylng  perhapa^a  conaiderable  vdaqie. 

1  via.,  baTlof  homt  on  the  «iML  Wb^  are  oalliBd  the  bqnai  of  the  rbtaaetiWMtfe  qplta 
diffcrvnt  In  origin,  and  lo  Mructurv,  m  well  aa  in  almatloQ,  from,  what  are  properly  ca|le4 
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**  It  may  be  obsenred  here  tbat  mathematioal  reaeoDmg,  ai  it  calls  for  bo  «z«r 
eiae  of  judgment  reapeoting  probabilitiea,  is  the  best  kind  of  introduetory  exercise  | 
and  ih>m  the  same  oaase,  is  apt,  when  too  ezolosively  porsnedyto  make  men  inoor- 
rect  moral  reesoners. 

^'  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  kitely  mentioned  as  in 
some  respeoti  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (viz.,  snoh  as  keep  elear  of  all 
.assertions  respecting  iaoti,)  they  have  this  difference;  that  not  only  men  are  not 
so  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxima  and  principles  of  ethics  and  Uw,  but 
the  meaning  also  of  each  term  can  not  be  absolutely,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbiti-ary  definition ;  on  the  oontrary,  a  great  part  of  oar  labor  consists  in  distin- 
guishing  aocarately  the  yarioos  senses  in  whioh  men  employ  each  term, — asoer- 
taining  which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  plaoe,  that  as  a  candid  disposition,— -a 
hearty  desire  to  judge  fiiirly,  and  to  attain  truth, — are  evidently  necessary  with  a 
view  to  give  foir  play  to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to 
a  bias  from  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallaoions  perversion  of  this  maxim  finds  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons;  who  accordingly  fpeak  disparagingly  of  all 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  foculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  declaiming  on 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  snob 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  &o., 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leas  we 
reason  on  such  subjects  the  safer  we  are. 

*^  But  the  proper  office  of  candor  is  to  prepare  the  mind  not  for  the  refeetian 
of  all  evidence,  but  for  the  right  reception  of  evidence ; — ^not  to  be  a  mtbetitvU 
for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons Vm  I  am  alluding  to  are  in  foct  saying  that  sinoe  just  weights  aione,  with- 
out a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  the 
scales,  and  let  the  weights  take  care  of  themselves. 

^  This  kind  of  tone  is  of  oourse  most  especially  to  be  found  in  suoh  writen  as 
consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  <m  the  mass  of  mankind  what — ^there  is  reason 
to  suspect — they  do  not  themselves  fully  believe,,  and  which  they  apprehend  ia 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated." 

A  curious  anecdote  (which  I  had  heard,  in  anbstance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  When  he  was  acting  as  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  he  sat  once  aa  judge  in  a  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so  conoln- 
sive,  that  he  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Cingalese)  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  asked  and  obtained  penniasion  to  examine 
the  witnesses  himself.  He  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-examined 
them  so  ably  m  to  elicit  the  fact  that  they  were  themoelvee  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  whioh  they  afterwards  had  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they 
were  aocordingly  pnt  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  waa  greatly  atnick  by  the  intelligenoe  displayed  by  this  juror;  the 
more,  aa  ha  waa  only  a  small  farmer,  who  waa  not  known  to  have  had  any 
remarkable  advantages  of  eduoatkni.  He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending 
the  wonderful  sagacity  he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  possessed, 
wlUch  had  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  he  delighted  to  study  in  his  leisure 
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boon.  This  book  he  was  prevailfld  on  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  pot  it  into  the 
bainde  of  one  who  knew  the  Gingaiese  language.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  translation 
into  that  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aristotle^a  Orgaaon,  It  appears  that  the 
Purtuguese,  when  they  first  settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  trans- 
bied  into  the  native  languages  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the  European 
Universities }  amoag  which  were  the  LAtin  versions  of  Aristotle. 

The  Cingalese  in  question  said  that  if  his  understanding  had  been  in  any  de- 
gree cultivated  and  improved,  It  was  to  that  book  he  owed  iL 

it  IS  very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised 
m  the  formation  of  their  opinions,  indireeUyf  and  by  works  not  professedly  arga- 
uientutive,  such  as  Poems  and  Tales.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads. 

An  observation  in  the  Lectures  en  PeUtiaU  Economy  on  one  cause  which  has 
contributed  to  &)ster  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  aoperior  moral  purity  of  poor  and 
half-civ jliaed  countries,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  other  oases,  on 
various  subjects.  **  One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  I  take  to  be,  an 
early  fiuniliarity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unsuphisticated,  rustic  life,  in 
remote,  sequestered,  and  unenlightened  districts ;— of  the  niauly  virtue  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  our  simple  forefiuhers,  before  the  refinements  of  luxury  had  been 
introduced ;— of  the  adventurous  wildness,  so  stiiimlating  to  the  imagination,  of 
savage  or  pastoral  life,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all 
the  grand  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature.  Such  aubjectB  and  scenes  are  much 
better  adapted  for  poeti,  than  thronged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits,  and  iron-found- 
riea.  And  poets,  who^e  object  is  to  please,  of  course  keep  out  of  sight  all  the 
odious  or  disgusting  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  un- 
tutored clown,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parts  of 
that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  Unay,  Early  associations  are 
thus  formed,  whose  influence  is  often  the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
very  circumstance  that  they  are  fi»rmed  uneonociously^  and  do  not  come  in  the 
form  of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  assent  Poetry  doea  not  profess  to 
aim  at  conviction ;  but  it  dlen  leaves  impreasions  which  afiect  the  reasoning  and 
the  judgment.  And  a  lalse  impression  is  perhapa  oftener  conveyed  in  other  waya 
than  by  sophistical  ai-gument ;  because  thai  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
and  to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  reasoning  mood."' 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that 
a  ohild*s  character,  moral  and  intelleotnal,  is  formed  by  those  books  only  which 
are  put  into  his  hands  with  that  deeign.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally 
touch  the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
afterwards  totally  foigotten,  to  form  the  character ;  and  the  parents,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a  certain  course  of  etudy,  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  I  would  observe  that  in  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
extremes  that  should  be  avoided.    The  one,  that  reference  to  religiona  principleti 

1  In  so  srticle  to  a  Review  I  have  seen  mention  made  of  a  person  wbo  discovered  the  &]sity 
of  aeertsin  doctrine  (which,  by  the  way,  Is  nevertheless  a  true  one,  thst  of  Malthos,)  inHtnct- 
vefy.   This  Idnd  of  instinct,  i.  e.  the  hsMt  of  IbrsBhig  opinions  at  the  suggestion  rather  ol 
feeting  Ihsn  of  reason,  k  very  cofamoo. 
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in  oonneodon  with  itaatten  too  trifliBg  and  undignified,  arising  from  a  wdl*inleii« 
tioned  seal,  oanatng  a  forgetfalneas  of  the  maxim  wlioee  notoriooa  troth  haa  made 
it  proverbial^  ^  ¥00  much  iamiliarity  breeda  oontem'j^C'^  And  the  other  b  the 
contrary,  ani  atUl  mate  prevailing  ejrtreme,  arinug  from  a  desire  to  preaerve  a 
due  reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  uhefol  applloation  in  oonduot. 
But  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We  should 
not  Exclude  the  aasodation  of  things  sacred  with  whatever  are  to  mireelvee  tri- 
fling matters,  (for  **  thcM  little  things  are  great  ''to  childi^n,}  but,  with  whateveir 
is  viewed  by  thein  aa  trmlng.  Every  thing  is  great  or  small  in  Reference  to  the 
pArtiei  concerned,  llie  private  concerns  of  any  obscure  indiviilual  are  very  insig- 
"^cant  to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself.  And 
all  worldly  ailhirs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High ;  but  irreverent 
fiuniliarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  things 
sacred  are  associated  with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insigniiScant  things. 

And  here  I  w6ul^  add  that  those  workis  of  fibtion  are  worse  than  uhprotltable  that 
inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of  all  ifderenoe  16  religious  principle.  I'his  is 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  ohanioter  of  Miss  Edgbworth's  morki  taTes.  And 
80  entire  and  resolute  Is  this  eiiclusioii,  that  it  la  maintained  at  tfie  expense  of 
what  may  he  called  poetical  truth  ^  it  destroys,  hi  many  mstirnces,  the  prbbabilT^ 
of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalhess  of  the  ohhiiidten.  Thiat  ChHstianity  deke  exist, 
every  one  must  believe  tm  Uh  incontri^'eilible  triilh ;  nor  can  any  ode  deny  that, 
whether  true  or  fiilae,  ft  does  exercise, — hi  least  b  supposed  to  eiei^be, — tai  iii« 
fluenoe  on  the  feelings  and  conduct' of  sonie'of  the  believers  in  it.  ¥0  t^epirdselSit, 
therefore,  persOniB  of  val-ioos  ages,  ^x,  6oautey,  and  stetidn  ih  life,  as  piiictioing, 
on  the  most  trying  obcosions,  every  kind  of  diity,  aiid  encounterikig  eVery  kind 
of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hardship,  Ivhile  n<Ae  of  ttiem  eter  tuakes  {fie  leaat  ref* 
erence  to  a  religious  motive,  is  aa  deoid^y  it  Va^iahoe'withVtelity, — what  is 
called  in  works  of  fiction  unnatural^ — «a  St  would  be  to  represent  Mabomet^a 
enthusiastic  followers  as  rushing  ihtb  battle  without  any  thought  of  his  promised 
paradise.  This,  therefore,  is  a  lilemish  in  point  of  arty  which  every  reader  pbs- 
aessing  taste  must  perceive,  whatever  may  be  hi^  religions  or  non-^igiona  per- 
auaslon.  But  a  far  higher,  and  more  important,  question  than  that  of  tiiste  la 
hivolved.  For  though  Miss  £2^woi'th  may  enflBrtain  opinions  whicb  Would  not 
permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  U)  the  iifSuenoe  of  religlbn  than 
ahe  haa  done,  and  in  that  case  may  stand  acquitted,  in  foro  eoneeientimy  of  will- 
fully sdppressing  anytliing  which  ahe  acknowledges  to  be  true  ancl  unporfknt; 
yet,  as,  a  writer,  1%  murt  still  be  considered  as  a  great  tilemish,  m  the  eyes  at 
least  of  those  who  think  di^rently,  that  virtue  shoulcl  be  studiously  Ihculteted, 
with  scarcely  any  refereboe  to  what  l^ey  r^gaid  as  the  mainapring  of  it, — that 
vice  should  be  traced  to  eVery  other  source  except  the  want  of  religious  prinm- 
ple, — ^that  tbe  niost  radiqal  change  fh>m  worthlesshess  lb  exdellfenoe  should  be 
represented  aa  whoAy  Independent  of  that  Agent  which  tifey  cotisidA  as  the  only 
one  that  can  accomplish  it,— and  that  oonsolatioih  under  affliction  shoiUd  be  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  every  ^uroe,  except  the  one  which  t!hey  look  to  aa  the 
only  true  and  anre  one.  ^  Is  it  not  because  there  is  no  Go^  in  IshmI,  that  ye  have 
sent  to  inqoire  of  Baalaebub^  the  God  of  Ekron  t"  This  vital  defect  in  anoh  worka 
•hoold  be  Odnitantly  pointed  out  to  IIm  jcmig  reader^  attd  be  aboiild  be  wanted 
ttuft,  to  feaStb  the  j^hsfat^  df  MA6,  dMiifiM^MVed,  thdtyy^-gn^g  liHbe,  pi^- 
aented  hi  aooh  and  anch  an  instance,  it  ia  absolutely  iketedkiUy  fb  ^cidilt  to  those 


^rtefjM  #ttS A  &  tB«M  fibtkbi  if^  oniidfioea;  Hb  tUMMUd,  lii  ilioH,  be  r^ind^ 
Am  iffl  tttM  **  tbitaigi  tftar <n  fov^y  ftud  of  good  report,''  i^htbh  Ittte  Seen  placed 
Mdre  lliiit,  fti^  tiie  t^uMe  fhalttor  the  Hoty  Ciiid  $  tfi6tigl^  l!Ke  feptes  who  hitve 
b^tn%llllthettk  Vritt^  ifUo  fii  «Vll  report  6f  tltitt  Iktid',  luid  trotidft  perinkade  us  to 
itttMfik  iWktidbHhg  Ilk  the  Miai^rnMi. 

Th^ididettt  er  hbtt^,  IM;  ifaodd  bb  oh  Mi  gttrrd  nJsniiM  ihe  ludireot  influ- 
4&iee  Ukdy  t»  1M  eibMltal  oft  hb  dplttfouf.  Od  tblii  fiohft  I  Ukb  fhe  Kbert^  of 
^Aotlng  tf  pitiiagi»  flroin  m^  £«2?fif M  e*  Pdifletfl  Se&nomf  :— 

*'  Ail  iHjndillkMUi  reitfef  of  httt6»y  ft  Rtfble  tt^  be  Allied  by  the  QfiMumstaDGe, 
^Ott  faitftdrUtai  oA  thit'eibrb  oeoupy  fheiniielVte  prttkcSjMnjr  (ai  ut  ttntiirti)  wffh 
the  ivmtiott  br  «rhaeMr^  ill  nHROfiMlf ;  ibd  dtflbremt  Unm  What  coMittonly  tiikei 
pMb  hi  tMr  dH^i^lihie  6t  <Miiltrf.  thejr  do  riot  flWiffl  oil  the  ordluary  traoMUi- 
tiona  of  httMkb  life,  (4fllkih  tte  prebieel^  «rhat  frirtti«h  the  diktK  on  v^hloh  politiold 
mmwoy  pff&otkA;)  bttt  eb'  ^v^  thi^  thiC  appcM  tti  exoepdoti  to  general 
Mtt,  ttd  till  itty  wky  tadh  to  eonld  tidt  h^re  b^eii  k^iofpited'.  tlie  adft  df 
Mbrmatidit?  idilch  the  pottCMd  etkmdtiiiit  trtfuti  iii  Ititlrodaoed,  Ibr  the  most  ptfrt, 
M$  htoideMiti!^  tod  ebllqdeiy  f  tod  ft  lb  be  oollebted,  QniierfeDU'y,  ftoih  eotftt^red 
-ilhkblitf.  80  tftiit  fr  yda  tnO  f/ftb  i  tilpfil  {(Itoee;  Ibr  idMSbce,  A  t&e  history  <tf 
tttan  Mbads;  fl«tti  thb  titil^  of  thti  Hormto  ttniqileiit  to  the  pretent  di&y,  yoa  tvDl 
tuA  Mt  the  dSflsrehtiM  bdtw^en  ibk  em>  Miitok  of  thb  eotmtry,  in  bio^t  of  the 
fMtnte  #iift  irhleh  odr  MTende  ft  eoii^reriREMt,  ttK  bttt  rery  imperfeotly  Aidootintcti 
ftf  ill  tbe  tSUSh  dtftHhe  df  the*  ha!rri(tIVlK 

*  if  H  i^re  poilftbie  that  Wh  6tm\t  h«?e  *  thll  report  of  tfife  Cb'mfno'n  bnBineis 
'tod  oMmhoh  ddaversatMtt,  Ih  thk  tftarkett;  the  •h<^,  tod  the  whdrfo  df  Atheifa 
tod  Plrtbi^jlbr  il  iHh^  dby,  ft  ^oiild  j»r6bable  thi«ir  more  hght  6A  the  st^te  df 
tttttgb  Itt  G^eeoB  kt  thit  thw,  itttffl  thit  pblf tied  ebobomy  ft  thoet  oonoerued  «Hth, 
iftto  ^1  fSe  hflitttriiBe  thiRar^  ekutat  pdt  together: 

^nei^  ft  i  tani^,  thei*eferir,  thiit  the  tinfnd  of  the  ictrdent;  w\io  pr6cee&  hi 
fiM  mtondr  I  ttlVe  deeerfbed,  tnay  hkvit  been  eren  drawn  cUT  from  the  eldte 
df  Beb  #10611  dire,  ibr  the  ptt^poite  fai  qtietoon,  mbet  Important  tb  be  atisendi&d  to. 

«*Fdr;lf4)ddld  «^  dbberrbd  tbM  hi  idlitad^eeaereftAdtoi^ertobegtfarded 
^fittukf  #BMk  BSiton,  ilrlth  hft  tftnd  acdterf^  hae  pofnted  oot:  thitt  mdet  men 
tflrb  10  tozltab  tf9  ittoite  &t  ieei  )br  Mtoer  applinsfltlbh  of  what  they  hli?e  been 
leirnlng,  di  imH  tofrciqdelHly  to  appl|^  II  hnpropielriy;  by  erfdeaT)r»rltig,  lebt  thehr 
imwledge  i^^oiM  he  by  them  idle,  to  hrhfg  h  tb  htidr  (Mt  abnie  ^neetloif  tb  whieh 
It  ft  hMeVtot;  lihe  Rortoe'l  paintbr,  trh6,  behig  sMlfhl  itt  d^a^ng  a  oypreei, 
#tt  fir  ftiiMttdtAg  etie  into  the  pietm^  of  k  shtj>#feek.  Booon  compli^ns  of 
thft  tendenoy  tofdng  M  ibgietltrir  ahd  mcJia^hyHeftaiii  of  hft  day;  whb  introdcreed 
ib  Abtord  toi  perflleiibok  tfp|Alittdeti  of  ^e  ktiOiek  ftt  ^hfeh  thirf  Ited  been  oon- 
tWnkdt,  iBtd  ilathria  ^hlTdftephy ;  'Aftft  toi^  liiepttft  fit  neoi,  ni  tit  nuUtU:' 
Bttt  the  iattke  ^glAr  bMft  thoMr  <)onveAdnt  hk  eVety  other  ttnd^  hkewlse, 
(p(diCic«redbdtiliiy  df  ^MariH  Hot  elnepted^)  thdt  ftoy  Ikurt  time  id  thrie  hnvb 
oooopled  t  ttf^e  ton%  bf  cftiA  fiKto^i  atttotibh.  Hd  ft  tempted  f&  iteek  ibr  a 
IkAitkitt  df  d^ry  ^alMMl  dfl  e¥Mt  tttfajecK,  by  il  Mdbmio^  to  hft  6#n  fi!tv6rlte 
■oienoe  or  bnneh  of  knowledge;  like  a  sohebRk^  #hefl  firft  btrtlited  #{t^  k 
iBSfi,  Wlb  ft  lift  trfag  ibr  edg^  on  eteiy  thfngthiit  bomeir  fat  h!tf  Way: 

«*  Kd#  h  rdhittlbd  td  the  poliM  humbdftteli^  befbre  otf;  he  tdio  ft  ^elf  ^etfd  fh 
tbfoijr  tod  hk  tfirttii  rflbbld  he  WttrlTed  of  the^ditt^g^  (th^  niete  on  acbetmt  df 
flft^  rfttf  hi^  nniMhtto^  df  tooft'  hnbwledge^f  df  mliftpjplyhfg  ft^— df  Mkppoeihir 
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that  beoauae  political  eoonMny  ia  oonyeriant  w^th  human  iroMoethn*,  and  he  ia 
acquainted  with  ao  much  greater  an  amonnt  of  kumam  IroMaetionM  than  the 
generality  of  men,  he  moat  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  preoiiely  the  aame 
degree,  in  diaomBing  questiona  of  politioal  eoonomy.  UndoobCedly  he  Am  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  ia  oareful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  prinoiplea  of  the  aoienoe; 
but  otherwiae  he  may  even  labor  nnder  a  ilia-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  ] 
just  now  obaerved)  the  kind  of  tranaaotiona  which  are  made  moat  prominent  add 
occupy  the  ohief  apaoe,  in  the  worka  of  hiatoriana  and  travelera,  are  uaually  not 
those  of  everyrday  life,  with  wbieh  politioal  eoonomy  ia  converMUit.  It  ia  in  the 
same  way  that  an  aooorate  miUiary  survey  of  any  district,  or  a  aeriea  of  sketcbea 
aocompanying  a  pieiur€9gu€  toor  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who 
b  seeking  for  a  knowledge  of  ita  agricultural  oondition,  if  he  doea  not  keep  in 
mind  the  diflferent  objecta  which  different  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

"  Geologists,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  prooure  them  from  any  for- 
eign oonntry  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  charaetey, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  againat  sending  over  oollectiona  of  curiotitiea—i.  a. 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  &c.,  which  are  acoonnted,  in  that  oonntry,  coriona, 
from  being  rortltea,  and  which  oonaeqnently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  commmeat  strata, — ^the 
stones  with  which  the  roads  are  mended,  and  the  honaee  built,  &o.  And  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  acoonnted  mere  rubbish,  thef 
sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  eaaually  adhering  to  the  apecimens  aent 
them  aa  curiosities,  and  constituting,  for  their  object,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Hiatoriea  are  in  general,  to  the  politioal  economist,  what  auoii 
collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  alluaiona  to  oommon,  and  what  are 
oonsidered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  nxist  valuable  information.. 

**  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindranee  inatead 
of  a  help  to  the  forming  of  right  viewa  of  politioal  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  hiatorian'a  view,  the  most  important, 
such  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economiat,  but  also  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reality  the  greatest  impedimente  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  society  in  wealth :  viz.,  ware,  revolutiona,  and  disturbances  of  CTeiy 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  foot  it  haa  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a  survey 
as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hund- 
red years,  (the  period  I  just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  we  6nd  little  mention 
of  the  causes  which  have  ao  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period* 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  the  counteracting  causes  j  especially  the  wars 
which  have  been  raging  ftt>m  time  to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
hindrance  of  improvement.  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  an  aeoount  chiefly  of  the  con- 
trary winds  and  currenta,  and  made  litUe  mention  of  fiivorable  galea,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  loas  to  understand  how  ahe  reached  her  destination ;  and  might  even 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  sopposbg  that  the  contrary  winda  had  forwarded  her 
in  her  oonrve.    Yet  aoch  is  history  1" 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history^  I  have  elaewhere  remarked  npon  the  un 
portan^e,  among  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a  atudy,  of  a  vivid  imag- 
ination,—a  fMmlty  which,  consequently,  a  akillfol  narrator  muat  himaelf  possess, 
and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  'furniah  excitement  m  othara.    Some  may,  per 
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baps,  be  startled  at  Hub  ramark,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  imagina- 
tioD  as  having  no  other  oflSoe  than  to  feign  and  to  faJimSy.  Bvery  fi»aUy  is  liable 
to  abuse  and  misdirection,  and  Imagination  among  the  rest  {  bat  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  perrert  the  truth  of  histofy,  and  to  mislead 
the  judgment  On  Jthe  contrary,  oar  view  of  any  transaction,  especially  one  that 
is  remote  in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally  incorrect,  unless 
it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  ontline  of  the  oocamnoes,*-nnlesB  we 
have  before  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  ciroumstances  con- 
nected with  the  transaction ;  nnlesi,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  considerable  degree 
transport  ourselves  oat  of  our  own  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  dreum- 
stances  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  fiicti  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  imaginary^  that  is,  anreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist.  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  safficient 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  iaise  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  snch  fihlse  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
Ihey  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  tiroes,  countries,  &c.,  which  they 
read  of,  as  much  less  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  fliU,  and 
dear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  hnman  transac- 
tions, it  is  matter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  cootempt,  and  mdignation,  the  transgression  of  onr  first  parents ;  as  if 
they  were  not  a  iair  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  os  would  not,  if 
he  had  been  placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Ck>rinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 
faisloEy  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
an,  in  almost  bvery  portion  of  history  thej  read,  have  need  of  a  oorre8|x>nding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  fimoy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
recognize  in  the  accoants  of  past  times  the  portraitare  of  our  own.  From  not 
patting  oarselvea  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 
ftdly  into  all  their  feelingly  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 
cal, expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realtxed,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
those  times,  we  ahoald  doabtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  foot,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  allowances  for  prejudices  and  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
variance  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  oarselvea  are  faifeoted. 

'^Simdiee  $erve  far  deUght^  far  amamaniy  and  far  oMiiyJ^ 

We  shcold,  then,  enltivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  oar  minds,  bat  the 
iileasare-groands  also.  Bvery  focnlty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
nay  be,  when  not  employed  in  the  service  of  God, — ^however  debased  and  pd- 
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fated  wlieA  difttt»lifidf  to  ^  ier^  tf  A,--66oiMto  Att^  tud  MlttetAfed  Wftlaii 
dIreoMd,  by  oiMr  wbcte  o(»i«tMlii!iig  n(9ti5»«  to  the  Ibte  tf  GBffitt,  towttrdfe  a  gwfl 
iS^ouL  Lei  not  tte  ChiMlttly  t&eii,  tfihi&  ''iwni  of  iBe  ifleteiit  tend.'*  lliitt 
Itmd  to  tKe  ilM  of  ttttiTeut  itiia  ttbdern  SferttttrcH^  p^itoboi^,  M  alttiort  W 
'ae|Mltti6eiilk*<^0T  tbe  tMi  df  retfRttiii^  liod  pMiMMloif.  8vei^'  |Mlrt  <)r  II  ttisy  ft 
eviltf tflted  «Wi  idVttttig^,  ai  ihe  Land  of  CUnaam  #liflii  bertei^ed  xtptm  God^ 
peoQliar  peopte.  Tt^ey  were  AM  emntbafidek  to  let  il  He  #iftter,  ito  ftieonbly  pdl- 
lated  by  the  ABbmlittfioiiii  cf  fte  ilrit  to  Ibt  to  ottftMia  ft,  «ad  dwU)  i& 

H,  livhig  fn  oWBdrtcit  tb  the  dHltie'lK#l|  itid  fedlhathig  Hi  ^BoioelA  fntti  fo  fte 
LopQ  fbttt  Qoub 


DiFFEtoE^  A&lfscn  0^  k  ubeiUl  educatioit. 


LoitD  ceuesterfucld'b  lbtte^  Td  nlis  B)$)t 

Philip  Dobmeb  SrABfioi^A)  fotiftlk  B»rt  of  GhfestelfiiM,  ^ras  borA 
in  London,  8^l>tenib^  1SI9,  f6^.  BT&ttng  ^rmiiMed  irt^  €imbrfd^, 
he  mAde  tlie  tour  of  tlurop^  in  17ll.  In  1715  he  ^^  ap][>ofnted  II 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamlier  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  teas 
el^t^d  to  Pftriiament,  where  he  signalized  his  entrance  by  his 
'gi^seefol  iftlocerthnif.  On  the  death  of  his  fatber,  in  1726,  he  ^^aasod 
into  the  Itonse  of  Loi^s.  &  1798  he  Ms  m^dfo  S^tiicial  Anibassador 
to  Holland ;  &id,  tfH  h& .  i'^fttthi,  G^org^  If.  appointed  hfan  Loiii 
Steward  of  the  ttousehofd ;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  xn'ad^  LOrd  JLietl- 
tenant  of  Ireland|  where  he  inaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation 
^bleh  madie  his  admiaistnCtion  Ybty  popular.  He  accepted  the 
^de  f^  Pitdeij^Al  Bt6ffktatf  of  SMita  In  ApOL  1746,  which  he 
Y^sfigncfd  hi  174^. 

Lord  Cbesterfietd  W&s  ihtrmatd  With  Pop^s,  Swift,  Voltaire,  ifon- 
tesquien,  and  other  literary  men  of  his  time,  fiis  intercourse  with 
Df.  Johnson^  wbich  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
tho  weH-knowif  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  the 
ippeaiitoce  of  a  patroni^sihg  i^otibid  of  hts  gteat  t^oHt  in  the  world, 
of  mvettitfel-  dd,  17114,  stid  Which  has  otttffved  tnttch  of  the  litera- 
*taie  of  that  day^. 

^*BeVett  years,  ihy  M^  hsvt  ^bvr  ptias^  fcfnc^  f  tKtfted  in  yottr  ontWartl 
^odfh,  or  Wfts  n3|MilsM  Imi  yottr  Aoot;  durln^^  whtoh  fbne  I  have  been  push- 
ii^  on  n^  work  taronrh  difflcvltles,  of  Fulch  \t  is. useless  to  complaiiv 
wad  haT«  broaflpht  It  at  last  to  the  \exgQ  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assislance,  one  wotid  oi  encouyaj^eknenl.  or  oHe  smil'e  Of  favor.  .  .  .  The  no- 
tice which  yoa  have  be^  pleased  to  taxe  of  mv  Wboi^;  had  It  beish  early,  had 
been  kind:  hut  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
tm  I  adi  'solitary,  and  csihoot  Impart  it;  tm  I  e^ih  knoWn,  and  do  not  want  it 
g  .  .  uavlhg  caWieu  on  ^y  -work  thi&  for  wtth  so  little  obli^tion  t6  any  fit- 
YQ^y  of  learning,  I  sball.ttot  bt)  diSappofaited,  i!hoQKb  i  should  cduchido  it, 
4  reus  ho  pOterbfe  ^th  iiife:'»  *-*-—»       -ft 

iChesterfield's  reputation  as  &bl  author  U  fdiinded  chiiefly  On  li& 
Loem  tb  Hit  fh^  Wh&eh  tip^f^UMdi  in  1774^  after  his  death;  and, 
although  written  jfor  h,  special  pur^se,  and  Irithout  reference  to 
]^ubli^ftrOA,  and  i^ublisltod  without  iftfemileo'  to  hia  ultimate  jtidg- 
ment  as  to  special  8U|^;es£ionil.  they  tiavb  Ibeen  widely  i*ead,  and  haVe 
et^tMi  a  SfM^  w^  ^9^  ittfluence  «ft  «&»  ahns  itnd  detaUs  of  liberal 
culture. 
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HIS  OWK  XDUCATION  Ain>  TKADOKO. 

BiB  mother,  daughter  of  Qeorge  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  while  this  son 
was  quite  young,  and  his  education,  through  a  neglect  of  the  father,  devolved, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandmother.  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  much  sense  and 
sensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  the  city,  whose  conversation  decided  the  tastes  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nice  observer  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a  casual  re- 
mark of  Lord  Galway,  who,  observing  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  with  some  tinc- 
ture of  laziness,  remarked :  **  If  you  intend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  wiU 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  Uable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yoursell" 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  It  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  till  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de- 
sire to  excel  was  the  spur  of  youthful  exertion  both  in  books  and  plays.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says :  *  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I  did ;  I  should  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before  him.*  In  1712 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  he  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  to 
his  French  teacher  in  London  he  writes :  *  I  have  passed  the  last  week  at  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  ofi^  and  have  seen  more  of  the  coun- 
try than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  In  this  neigh- 
borhood. I  continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  shall  soon  commence  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
I  find  this  college  Infinitely  the  best  In  the  whole  unlTersity,  for  it  is  the  small- 
est, and  is  filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life.  * « 
We  have  but  one  clergyman,  who  Is  the  only  man  In  the  college  who  gets 
drunk.'  While  at  the  university  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory.  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  he  refers  to  this  subject :  *  Whenever 
I  read  pieces  of  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  I  used  to  write 
down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  Utmslate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could ;  if  hi  Latin  or  French,  Into  English ;  if  English,  into  French.  This, 
which  I  practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.* 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  as 
he  was  without  a  tutor,  he  was  left  to  his  own  Judgment,  which  proved  In 
some  respects  excellent,  and  In  others  perilous.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  the  habits  and  maimers  of  polite 
society,  led  him  Into  gambling,  *■  which,*  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  *  fur 
from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a  great  blemish  to  it* 
His  introduction  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  thus  described : 

At  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute 
pedant:  when  I  talked  mv  best  I  quoted  Horace;  when  I  aimed  at  being  fa- 
cetious, I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients h|td  common  sense; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  either  necessary,  useful,  or  or- 
namental to  men :  and  I  was  not  without  thought  of  wearing  the  U^  virilii 
of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  UIiDeral  dress  of  the  modems. 
With  these  excellent  notions.  I  went  first  to  the  Haipie,  where,  by  the  help  of 
several  letters  of  recommendation.  I  was  soon  in&oduced  into  lUl  the  best 
company ;  and  where  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  al- 
most every  one  notion  I  had  entertahied.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  ffood-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blam- 
able),  and  was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.    f  studied  attentively  and  minntely  the 
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dreBS,  the  air,  the  maimer,  the  address,  and  the  tarn  of  conversation,  of  all 
those  whom  I  fonnd  to  be  the  people  in  fashion  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
please.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  coald ;  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reck- 
oned remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and  attitudes, 
.and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversa- 
tion was  agreeable  and  engacing,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  though  *de  tru  mauvaue  graee^^  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
fine  ladies ;  confessed  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and 
rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  inform- 
ing. By  these  means  and  with  a  passionate  desire  for  pleasing  everybody,  I 
came  bv  degrees  to  please  some ;  and  I  can  assure  you^  that  whatever  little 
figure  I  have  made  in  the  world  has  been  much  more  owmg  to  that  passionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was 
so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to 
make  eveiy  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  atten- 
tive to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good- 
nature incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  may  be  1  And  does  not  good-sense  and  common  observation 
show  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please?  *  Oh.  but  one  mav  please  by  the 
e:ood  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  head,  without  the  fash- 
ionable air,  address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tlnseL  *  I  deny  It.  A  man  may 
be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please  without  them.  Moreover, 
at  your  age,  I  woula  not  have  contented  myself  witti  barely  pleasing ;  I  wanted 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  world,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry, as  well  as  business.  And  that  ambition,  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you 
r lease,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents 
had.    It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  nght  and  good  things. 

To  these  extracts  from  Lord  Chesterfield^  s  own  letters,  written  to  encourage 
the  efibrts  of  his  son  to  acquire  the  art  of  pleasing  in  society,  we  add  passages 
from  the  graceful  and,  in  the  main.  Just  criticisms  of  the  eminent  French 
essayist,  G.  A.  Sainte-Beuve :  * 

In  1744,  when  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  his  political  ambition  seemed, 
in  part,  to  have  died  out,  and  the  indifferent  state  of  hft  health  left  him  to 
choose  a  private  life.  And  then  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  his  real  am- 
bition we  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  he  had,  about  the  year  1783,  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdme.  du  Bouchet),  whom  he  met  in  Holland,  a  natural  son,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached.  He  wrote  to  this  son,  in  all  sincerity,  "  From 
the  first  day  of  your  life,  the  dearest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature  will  allow. "  Towards  the  education 
of  this  son  sU  his  wishes,  all  his  affectionate  and  worldly  preSilections  tended. 
And  whether  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  he  found 
time  to  write  long  letters,  full  of  minute  details,  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in 
small  matters,  and  to  perfect  him  in  mind  and  manner 

The  Chesterfield,  then,  that  we  love  especially  to  study,  is  the  man  of  wit 
and  experience,  who  knew  all  the  affairs,  and  passed  through  all  the  phases  of 
political  and  public  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  last  mot ;  he  who,  from  his  youth,  was  the  friend  of  Pope  and  BoUng* 
broke,  the  Introducer  Into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  corres- 
pondent of  Fontenelle  and  Mdme.  de  Teudn ;  he  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions placed  among  its  members,  who  united  the  wit  of  the  two  nations, 
and  who,  in  more  than  one  Intellectual  essay,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
his  son,  shows  himself  to  us  as  a  monlist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  consummate, 
and  one  of  the  masters  of  life.    It  Is  the  Bochef oucald  of  England  of  whom 

*  Preftxed  to  a  late  London  edition  of  Lord  Chflsterileld*t  Zetten^  BenUnoM,  and  Maxlmt, 
In  tba  Bavard  Beriu  qf  Jteaaur*  Booh9  qf  LUerature,  by  Sampson  Low,  Son  A  Mariton. 
We  can  moat  bearttly  commend  this  beantitaUy  printed  volume  as  eontalnlnc  all  there  is 
truly  valnable  in  the  four  rolmnes  of  letters. 
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to  the  AbM.de  Quaaco,  wUo  was  Ibon  in  finglaqd,  *'  T«>U  my  Loid  Chenterfteld 
that  nothlag  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  his  approbation;  but  that,  though  he  is 
reading  i^iy  w.orM  tot  the  M^  \Jm%  he  nXH  onljr  be  Ui  a  better  position  to^ 
point  out  to  me  what  wants  conaectuig  aiid  r^Ufyiog  in  It;  nothing  could  bo 
ihore  instructive  to  me  than  his  observations  and  his  erWqueJ*'*  it  was  Ches- 
terfield who,  speaking  to  Mopt^quieu,  one  d«iy,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
U>x  revolutiQns,  apd  their  impati^nqe  at  slow  refonp^,  sppl^  this  septenc% 
which  is  a  rimtmd  of  oiv  whole  history:  *'f'  You  Erench  know  how  to  make 
l^arricades,  but  you  never  raise  barriers.*' 

The  letters  b^gi^  with  the  A  9  C  of  edai^tion  and  loatructlOD.  C}iesterfleld 
teaches  his  spn.  In  ¥!rQnch,  th»  cudimepts  of  mytUol9gy  apd  hiiitprj.  I  do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  flr^t  lettecB.  He  lets  sUp  some  very  excellent 
fldvice  ip  tho8^  early  pageOi  The  little  8tanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  whep  his  f^thgr  Quits  91.  Uttte  rhetoric  to  his  ipxenUe  ppdentanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well  He 
espec^ifilly  recomnieii.ds  tp  him  a0ef|l<ofi  in  all  that  ho  dof«,  apd  he  gives  the 
word  its  fuJU  value.  "  Jt  is  attentlop  ailone,*'  h^sftys,  **  whijch  Axes  objects  in 
the  memory.  Than  Is  no  smaer  mark  of  a  ovQ»n  and  m»gj»  k^toUect  in  tt^ 
world  than  inatteption.  All  thpt  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
t9  be  don^  well,  apd.pothjir^  can  be  well  done  without  attentlop.**  This  pre* 
cept  heinceasanUy  repi^rUs,  apd  vim^w  the  i^pUcaUqn  of  it  as  his  pppil  grows,^ 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  it  to  its  fullest  extent  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  everything  one  does  must  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  tlm<^  withopt  Allowing  any  distraction  to  lptei;vQn^  *'  When  you  road 
Korace,  ppy  attepUop  to  the  siccpnicy  of  his  thopghts,  to  the  ol«g|ipce  of  his 
diiQtiQP,  snd  to  the  beimty  of  his  poetry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  *JD^  Homvvifi  ti 
Ciue^  of  Puffendorf ;  and  when  yon  read  Puffendo^f,  do  not  thipk  Qf  Mdme. 
do  Si  QjeopaSn;  nor  pf  Ppffcpdorf  wl^ep  yqp  ^peal^  to  3Cdme^  de  St  Genpaip.** 
Bpt  thl4«strQng.Md  eivsy  snblpg^tiop  of  the  ovd^r  of  tUopgl^t  to  the  will  on]y 
hslopgs  to  great  or  veiygood  intettects.  ^,  &oyQr-.Coll«rd  psed  to  si^  that 
^*  what  was  most  wanting.ip  gpr  d^y*  w/is  i^Mg^fol  in  thp  mooal  disjKwttiop,  and 
^ifUntifin  in  th^  (nteV^tnaJ.*'  LQcd  ph«8tecfl^d«  kij^)imKrpae  mfmper,  migbji 
havp  sidd  the  siupe  .thing*  %  wsa  not  Ippg  in  dndlpg.  qpt  wlud  was  wapting 
In  this  <^d  whom  he  wjsh^  \fi  being  pp;  whose  bripgjUig  up  was,  ipdecd, 
the  end  and.aim  Qf  his  lif  ^  *  *  On  isoppdhu:  yppr.chiMraf^tQr  to  Its  xery  d^ths,^ 
he  Sfud  to  him,  **1  haye  pot»  thank  CM  disqpyered  sny  vice  of  iliesct  or  weakr 
ncss  of  head*  soisr.;  bptJl  h»ve  dlspoyered  idleness,  ipaUentiop,  and  Uidifiei> 
Qpce,  whl^  IM9  QPly  pardonable  in  the  agi9d,  who,  in  the  decUpe  of  life,  whep 
health  and  spirits  give  wf^^  liaT.e  a  sort  pf  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  a  yoppg  man  opght  to  be.iMnbiUouA  U>  shine  and  exceL**  A^d  it  la  pre- 
cisely .thiis  aapred  lire,  thls.iychtnipg,  th<^t  pm^qs  Achilles^  the  Ajlqxanders,  and 
the  Caesura  (o  be  Uw  JM  in  ev^rji^  .uadarMi^t  tt^  motto  of  noblfs  hearts  and  of 
eminent  \mv^  of  sll  kipds*  that  natnrc.had  primarily  negleqted  to  place  in  the 
lipnest  but  thoropghly  .mediopre  soul  of-  the  youngs  .&t<tnliqpe :  "  Top  appet^r 
tp  wjuity**  aald/his.fath^«  "  that  tfit^i^n  vi$  oiMmi  which  excites  th^  miijority  oi 
jroupg  pipn  to  pleisfli  to  sbdy.o,  and  tp  optdo  pthera.**  "  WhQp  I  was  yopr 
•ge,"  he  SA3IS  sgpln«  **  I.  shopid  \^y»  hcicn  a^pied.fQr.apoUiQrto  know  his 
lesson  bftttcr  pr  to  hi^ve.hfst^  hofore  mpin  »  gpmQ»  spd  I  ahpuld  have  had  no 
rest  till  I  hftd  r^igalped  .the.adTsptAge.**  AU  this  IJ^tlie  coprse  of  edpcation  by 
letters,  offers  a  sort  of-  oontinuons  dramatic  interest;  we  follow  .the  efforts  of 
a  fine,  distinguished,  enoigotic  nature  as  Lord-OhesteBfleld*s  was,  engaged  in  a 
<;onte8t  with  a  disj>o8ltion  lionest  but  indolent,  with  an  easy  and  dilatory  tem* 
perament,  from  which  it  would,  at  any^q^^qse,  fpnn  ^  QiaatGi7)Ipce  accom- 


aart  of  eatimiJde  copj.  "Wiliat  apstai^s  And  almost  touches  the  re«4er  in  this 
strife,  whQp:^  so  Qiuch  art  is  used,  and  where  the  inevitable  counsel  is  the  same 
li^neiVkb  all  mjQtaoLQrphoses,  Is  tbe  trqeiatherly  .affection  wMch  aniniates  an4 
iiispir^  jU»9  deUq^te  tnd  excf^ent  ciuAiier,  j^.  ptisbent  aa  he  ia  loll  of  Tigor^ 
lavish  in  resources  and  skill,  never  discouraged,  untiring  in  sowing  el<^gances 
and  graces  on  tms  Infertile  soil.  The  young  injftn  is.  placed  at  the  Academj, 
with  K.  dela  6n4rini^e(not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  top  old  to  pro^ 
hy  such  inflkmction) ;  the  morning  he  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  th« 
tfane  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  "  Pleasure  is  now  the  last  branch  of 
your  educaJtio;),'*  this  indulgent  father  writes ;  *Mt  will  soj^ten  and  polish  your 
manners,  it  KJUil  Incite  you  to  see^,  and  finally  to  acquire  pracw/'  Upon  this 
last  point  he  is  exacting,  and  shows  no  c^uart^.  Oraea^  he  returns  continually 
U>  them,  for  without  tbem  all  effort  i^  vain.  "  If  they  are  not  natural  to  you, 
cultivate  them,**  he  cries.  He  indeed  speaks  confidently ;  as  if,  to  cultiYate 
graces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  already  I 

"  The  gentle  iemd  the  f  rivolpus  are  perpetually  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar- 
oel,  the  dancli)g-maater,  is  very  often  recommended,  Monte^guien  no  less.  Th^ 
Ahh^  4e  Gas^cq*  a  wi  of  toady  to  MoAteaqqien,  is  a  uaof nl  personage  for 
introdnctions.  **  Between  you  and  me,*'  writes  Qiesterfleld,  **he  has  more 
l^nowledge  thai^  genlns.;  but  a  <^l^eoer  iT^in  kMim  hovf  to  make  %m  <^  everythingi, 
and  every  man  is  good  for  something.  As  to  the  President  de  Montesquiei^ 
he  is  in  an  respects  a  prodous  Acquaintance;  ke  has  ffenht^^  wifh  the  mott  exien' 
9jl»e  reading  in  ffie  w>rld,    J)rink  <f  thU  fountain  as  much  as  pastfble,^^ 

Of  anthor^f  those  whom  Chesterfield  parilcnlarly  recommends  at  this  tim<^ 
and  those  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  are  La  Boche- 
loncald  and  La  Bmydre.  **  If  you  read  some  o<  La  Soohefoucald's  maxims  in 
yie  moc^io&'CQTMi^w  tbeoi,  enaJboie  the^  w.ell,  «nd  compare  thepx  with  the 
Qriginaki  you  me^  In  thQ  ei^eniqg.  I^ead  La  Bruy^  in  the  morning,  And  soa 
In  the  evening  if  his  portrAits  Are  correct.**  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
ihey  are,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a  mmp.  Without  per^ 
aonal  observation  and  experience,  they  would  be  useless,  and  would  even  be 
conducive  to  error,  as  a  map  might  be  If  >one  thought  to  get  from  It  a  complete 
kiiowji«4ge  Qt  towns  and  prpvjlncecL  Better  r^  ope  man  than  ten  books. 
^'  The  world  is  a  eonntiy  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  descrip- 
tions ;  each  must  traverse  it  in  person  to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  its  ways.^ 

Lord  Chesterfield  intended  this  beloved  son  for  a  diplomatic  life ;  he  at  firt^ 
lonnd  aome  diOlculttea  in  the  w^y  on  account  of  Ids  ill^tlmacy.  To  cut 
short  these  objections,  he  sent  his  son  .to  Parliament ;  it  was  the  surest  method 
o{  conquering  the  qcniples  of  the  court.  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a  moment^  and  wa^  obliged  to  hav.e  recourse  to  notes.  He  did  not 
make  a  second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public,  it  appears  that  he  succeeded 
better  in  diplomacy,  19  those  second-rate  plsces  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient. 
He  filled  the  post  of  Ambassador  extraorcUnAiJ  t^  the  court  of  Dresden.  Qut 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  hia  fattehad  the  mistortone  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

HI1IT9  ON  OONVgeBSATTOV. 

Talk. often,  hnt  never  long;  ii^  thajt  case,  if-  yon  do  notpleii^  at  least  you 

gie  sure  not  to  tire  your  heArera^  Pay  your  own  reckonmg,  but  do  not  treat 
le  whole  compAuy ;  this  being  one  of  the  veij  few  CAsesIn  which  people  do 
not  cAre  to  be  tr)eated»  eyery  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  wherp- 
w^ui  to  pAy. 

Tell  ^tori^es  veiT  4fil4om,  and  absolutely  neyer.  hnturhen  tbqy  Are  yery  apt 
And  very  short  Omit  every  circumstance  thAt  Is  not  material.  And  bewAre  oj 
digressions.  To  hAve  frequent  recourse  to  nAmttive,  betrays  grest  want  of 
JmaginAtion.  -        ■ 

V 

.  r. 
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Neyer  hold  anybody  bv  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  our ; 
for,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  yon,  yon  had  much  better  hold  3^ar 
to^g^e  than  them. 

Take,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  will  show  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject:  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people's,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  as  ^much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  aigumentative,  polemical 
conversations ;  which,  though  they  should  not,  yet  cer&inly  do,  indispose,  for 
a  Ume,  the  contesting  parucs  towards  each  other ;  and  if  the  controversy 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  some  genteel  levity  or 
joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation  hubbub  once,  by  representhis  to  them 
that,  though  I  was  persuaded  none  there  present  would  repeat,  o^  of  com- 
pany, what  passed  in  it,  yet  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas- 
senders  on  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Above  aU  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speiUdnff  of  yourself,  if  it 
be  possible.  Such 'is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  nearts,  that  it  per- 
petually breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  parts,  in  all  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  iHide  is  ao  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  auKllug  for 

E raise,  when,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  uie  way,  it  seldom 
i),  no  just  praise  is  to  oe  sought  One  man  afiOrms  that  ne  has  rode  past  an 
hundred  miles  in  six  hours.  Probably  it  is  a  lie ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
what  then  f  Why,  he  is  a  very  good  post-boy,  that  is  au.  i&^other  aoserta, 
and  probably  not  without  oaths,  Uiat  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine 
at  a  sitting.  Out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  f  or  u  I  do  not,  I  must 
think  him  a  beast 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them ;  the  not  doing  it 
is  thought  to  imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
observing,  by  their  countenances,  what  impression  your  discourse  makes  upon 
them,  ui  order  to  know  people  s  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should 
hear;  but  they  can  seldom  help  looldng  what  they  have  no  intention  I  should 
know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly :  for  though  the  defamation  of 
others  may  for  the  present  gratify  the  maugfnity  or  pride  of  our  hearts,  cool 
reflection  will  draw  very  disaavantaeeous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition ; 
and  in  the  case  of  scanoal,  as  in  that  of  robbery,  the  receiver  is  always  thoaght 
as  bad  as  the  thiel 

aSLF-KXOWLBDQB  AXD  JUDQMXKT  OV  OTHIBS. 

•  In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  but  men  in  gen- 
eral are  very  mucn  alike;  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing  passion,  ana  an- 
other has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever  en- 
gages or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  you  in  others,  will,  mutatis  mutandis, 
engage,  disgust,  please,  or  offend  others  in  you.  Observe,  with  the  utmosi 
attention,  all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the  nature  of  your  passions, 
and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  you  may,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, know  all  mankind.  For  instance,  do  vou  find  yourself  hurt  and  morti- 
fied when  another  makes  you  feel  his  superiority,  and  vour  own  inferiority,  in 
knowledge,  parts,  rank,  or  fortune  ?  You  will  certainly  take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  person,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interest,  esterai,  or  friendship 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you  have  It  If  disagree- 
able insinuations,  sly  sneers,  or  repeated  contradictions  tease  and  irritate  you, 
would  you  use  them  where  you  wished  to  engage  and  please  f  Surely  not ; 
and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please  almost  universally.  The  tempta- 
tion of  saving  a  smart  or  witty  thing,  or  boti  moly  and  the  malicious  applause 
with  which  it  Is  commonly  received,  nas  made  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
still  of tener.  people  who  think  thev  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more 
enemies,  ana  implacable  ones,  too,  than  any  one  thing  that  I  know  of.  When 
such  things,  then,  sh^  happen  to  be  said  at  your  expense  (as  sometimes  they 
certainly  will),  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
resentment  which  they  excite  in  you ;  and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent 
by  the  same  means  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  others  against  you.  It  is 
a  decided  folly  to  lose  a  friend  (for  a  jest ;  but.  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much 
less  d^ree  of  folly  to  make  an  enemy  of  an  indifferent  and  neutral  person  for 
the  sake  of  a  bon  mot. 


STUDIES  iUD  COIfDUCT. 

Buoonnoira  vr  men  masmtn  nv  ubttbhs  Aim  attaibs. 


UBTTEBS    OF   WnXIAH    PITT    (EABL    OV    CBATBAK)    TO    HIB    NSFHSW, 
THOMAB  PITT  (LOBD  CAIOELFOBD),  WBTFTKN  1751-71 

WiLLiAH  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  1766), 
was  bom  at  Booonnoc,  Noyember  15,  1708.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence,  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  Jan- 
uary, 1735,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
as  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re- 
warded. His  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  as  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.. 
He  was  bom  in  March,  1787,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1798.     He  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  was  a  lord  o£' 
the  Admiralty  in  1768,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.    He  was; 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.    Their  only  son. 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  marriedj. 
in  1792,  to  William  Lord  Grenville.     The  letters  coining,  by  thia*- 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published, 
by  him  in  1804,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,, 
*  whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  may  be  most  successfully- 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di- 
rected.' 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed:    'In  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics,  we  discover - 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  private  life  as  the*  annals ' 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transoend- 
ently  great  in  the  management  of  affairs.' 
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The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introduced  by  Lord  Grenville  with 
the  following 

The  followhif  letters  were  addressed  by  the  late  Lofd  Chatham  to  hU 
nephew,  Mr.  Piu  (afterwards  Lord  Camelf ord),  then  at  Cambridj^.  They  are 
few  in  number,  written  for  the  private  nso  oif  an  individual  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  cdUtaShlnff  only  snch  detached  observations  on  uie  exten- 
sive subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  mis^ht  happen  to  suggest,  in  the 
course  of  familiar  correspondence.  Yet  even  these  imperfect  remains  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  received  by  the  public  with  no  common  interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  as  from  the  picture  which  Uiey  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author.  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  memoiy,  both  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
would  alono  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  msJcing  these  papers  ptBiblic.  But 
he  feels  a  much  hisher  motive,  in  the  hope  of  promotinfi;  bv  such  a  publica- 
tion the  inseparable  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  ana  religion.  By  the 
Writers  of  that  school  whoso  philosophy  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue, 
it  has  often  been  triumphantly  declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  the  test  of  close  observation :  tiiat  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic 
servants,  or  to  faia  familiar  friends.  How  much  more  Jfostf  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  delivered  to  us  in  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  and  illustrated  throughout  all  his  writings !  **  Real  virtue,"  says 
that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  "  is  most  loved  where  it  is 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  the  never  eeasing  iulmii*ation  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
domestic  Ufeu" 

The  following  correspondence,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
that  many  more  such  letters  are  not  preserved  ?),  exhibits  a  great  orator, 
statesmai)  and  patriot)  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private 
society.  Not  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,  by  a  vigorous  and 
commanding  elo«(|uenee,  thoee  councils  to  which  his  c<MinOT  owed  her  pre- 
eminence and  glory;  but  implanting  with  parental  kindness,  into  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth^  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full 
maturity  in  the  ehameter  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action:  teaching  him,  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  to  strengtiien  and  establish  in  his  heart  those 
principles  of  Imoral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  ex* 
norting  him  to'  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  In- 
fluence  of  gratiti^e  and  obedience  to  Gtod,  as  the  only  sure  groundworlc  of 
evere  hutttan  duty. 

what  parent^  anxious  for  the  character  and  snoeess  of  a  son,  bom  to  any 
liberal  station  in  this  great  and  free  country,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a  man?  What 
youthful  spirit,  animated  by  an^ -desire  of  future  excellence,  and  looldng  for 
the  gratification  of  that  desire  In  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ahibltlon,  or  In 
the  consekmsness  of  an  npriKht,  active,  and  useful  life,  would  not  embmce 
with  transport  ai^opportunlty  oc  listening  on  such  a  subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Chatham  ?  They  are  here  before  hUn.  Not  delivered  wlUi  the  authority 
of  a  preeeptor  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affection  of  a  friend  towards 
indisposition  and  ohiaracter  well  entitied  to  such  regard. 
'  On  that  disposition  and  character  the  editor  forbears  to  enlatve.  Their  best 
panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  following  paees.  Lotd  CanSUord  Is  there 
dcscriDed  such  as  Lord  Chatham  judged  him  m  the  first  dawn  of  his  youth, 
atod  such  ae  he  continued  to  his  latest  ho\ir.  The  same  suavity  of  manners 
ahd  steadiness  of  principle,  the  sam&  correctness  of  judgment  and  <integrity  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  through  life ;  and  the  same  affectionate  attachment 
from  those  Who  knew  him  bes^  has  followed  him  beyond  the  grave. 

It  wUl  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  on  the  slightest  pemsal  of  the  following 
letters,  that  they  were  never  intended  to  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  Many  points  In 
which' they  will  be  found  deficient,  werenndonbtedly  siu>plied  by  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  iqtercourse,  and  much  was  left  to  the  general  rules 
Of  study  e^tablfened  at  an  English  university.  8till  less,'  therefore,  should 
the  iempomry  advice  addressed  to  an  Indivldniu,  whose  prevlons  education  had 
labored  under  some  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Qreclan  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
Jn  direct  opposition  to  any  such  oi^inion.   The  manner  in  which,'  even  in  these 
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kttarSi  be  speaks  of  the  first  pf  poets,  and  the  greatest  of  orators:  and  tha 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  irom  their  immortal  works, 
could  leave  no  doabt  of  his  Judgment  On  this  imporUnt  point  That  Judgment 
was  afterwards  most  unequWocally  manifested,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  with  a  still  higher  Interest,  not  only  as  a  friend  and 
fi^uardlan,  but  also  as  a  father. 

*^I  call  that,**  says  Milton,  "a complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  Justly,  skilfully,  and  raagnanimonsly,  all  the  offices,  both 
publie  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  This  is  the  purpose  to  which  aU 
Knowledge  is  subordinate ;  the  test  of  all  intoUectual  and  moral  excellence. 
It  is  the  end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  are  uniformly  directed. 
May  they  contribute  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit !  Recommended, 
as  Uiey  must  be,  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  by  their  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  eloquence  of  language;  deriving  additional  weight  from -the  affoctlonate 
Interest  by  which  they  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
Influence  of  his  great  examploi  and  the  authority  of  his  Teneiable  name. 

Lxmui  L 

Sgptemhtr^  1751. 

Ht  Deab  Child, — I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  in 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope*s  numbers  will  make  you  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a  word  or  two,  in  many 
Instances.  I  have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  In  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  well  as  to 
render  some  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  You  give  mo  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child.  In  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carry  you  quite  through 
YiiglVs  ^neid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  service  to  him,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  you.  For  English  poetry,  I 
recommend  Pope^s  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden^s  Fables  In  particular. 
I  am  not  sure  If  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Tour  cousin, 
whom,  I  am  sore,  you  can  overtake  If  you  will,  has  read  Ylrgil^s  ^neld  quite 
through,  and  much  of  Horace* s  Epistles.  Terence^s  plays  I  would  also  de- 
sire Mr.  Leech  to  make  you  perfect  master  of.  Tour  cousin  has  read  them  alL 
Go  on,  my  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  Ton  are  so  good  that  I  have 
nothing  to  wish  but  that  you  may  be  directed  to  proper  books ;  and  I  trust  to 
your  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
figure  you  will  hereafter  make.    God  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Tour  most  affectionate  Uncle, 

WuxiAic  Pitt. 

IJITTBK  n. 

Bath,  OcL  12, 1751. 
Mt  Dbib  Nbphbw,— Aa  I  have  been  moving  about  from  pktce  to  pUce, 
your  letter  reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  consider- 
able circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  long  before  now.  The 
Tcry  good  account  yon  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very 
good  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
future  improvements.  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar;  and  have  the 
pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  in 
the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emula> 
tion  and  noble  labors  In  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  aequirement 
that  is  to  make  yon  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you 
have  begun  Homer*  s  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Viigil.  I  hope, 
yon  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.     Tou  cannot  read  them. too > 
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much:  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest  poots,  bat  they  contain  the  finest 
lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe :  lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness, 
love  of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  In 
one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  rigniflcation.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink 
as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  dlTino  springs :  the  pleasure  of  the  draught  is 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart  and  morals.  I 
hope  you  will  drink  them,  as  somebody  docs  in  Vin^l  of  onotlutr  sort  of  cup : 
'lUe  impiger  hauslt  spumantcm  paterum'  (Quickly  he  drained  the  flowing 
bowl.)  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  what  au- 
thors give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr.  Leech;  pray  tell 
him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

UiTTSB  in. 

Bath,  Jan.  12, 1754. 
Kt  dear  Nbfhew, — ^Tour  letter  from  Cambridge  affords  me  many  very 
sensible  pleasures :  first,  that  you  are  at  last  in  a  proper  place  for  study  and 
improvement,  instead  of  losing  any  more  of  that  most  precious  thing,  time, 
in  London;  in  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased  with  the  particular 
society  you  are  placed  in,  and  with  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  and  instrue- 
tions  you  are  committed;  and,  above  all,  I  applaud  the  sound,  right  sense  and 
love  of  virtue  which  appears  through  your  whole  letter.  You  are  already 
possessed  of  the  true  clue  to  guide  you  througii  this  dangerous  and  perplex- 
ing part  of  life*8  Journey,  the  years  of  education ;  and  upon  which  the  com- 
plexion of  all  the  rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend.  I  say  you  have 
the  true  clue  to  guide  you  In  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me, 
namely,  that  the  use  of  learning  Is  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and  virtuous, 
not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  Macte  iua  virtute;  **  Go  on  and  pros- 
per.^* Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  yon  cannot  fail  to 
become  everything  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be,  and  that 
mine  most  affectionately  wishes  for  you.  There  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age — ^the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence.  With  the  last,  tliere 
is  nothing  you  may  not  conquer;  and  the  first  is  sure  to  conquer  and  enslave 
whoever  docs  not  strenuously  and  generously  resist  the  first  allurements  of  it, 
lest,  by  small  indulgences,  ho  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit. 
Yitanda  est  improba  siren,  desidia;  {^*  Avoid  that  ugly  syreriy  id^neu*'),  I 
desire  may  be  afiixed  to  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  your 
chambers  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can  make  any  progress  worth 
talking  of.  Another  rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  read- 
ing, and  never  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your 
days  will  slip  througii  your  hands  unprofltably  and  frivolously ;  unpraised  by 
all  you  wish  to  please,  and  really  unenjoyable  to  yourself.  Be  assured,  what- 
ever you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  few 
years  of  your  life,  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in  the  pleasures,  honors,  and 
advantages  of  all  \he  remainder  of  your  days.  My  heart  is  so  full  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  you  should  do  well,  that  I  find  my  letter  has  run  into 
some  length,  which  you  will,  I  know,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse.  There  remains 
now  nothing  to  trouble  you  with,  but  a  little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  your 
studies,  which  1  desire,  in  a  particular  manner,  may  be  exactly  folluvud  in 
every  title.  You  are  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  jwrt  in  society  to  which  your 
birth  and  estate  call  you.  You  are  to  be  a  gentleman  of  such  learning  and 
qualifications  as  may  distinguish  you  in  the  service  of  your  country  hereafter ; 
not  a  pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  learned,  instead  of  considering 
learning  only  as  an  instrument  for  action.    Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  dear 
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nephew,  who  hATe  gone  before  yon,  to  point  ont  to  yon  the  dangers  in  your 
road ;  to  gnard  yon  againflt  snch  things  as  I  cxi)cricnce  my  own  defects  to 
arise  from ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  have  had  any  little  successes  in  the 
world,  to  gnide  yon  to  what  I  haye  drawn  many  helps  from.  I  hare  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  is  your  tutor,  but  I  dare  say  he  is 
every  way  equal  to  snch  a  chaise,  which  I  think  no  small  one.  Tou  will  com- 
municate this  letter  to  him,  and  1  hope  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  concur  with 
me,  as  to  ihe  course  of  study  I  desire  you  may  begin  with ;  and  that  such 
books,  and  such  only,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  may  be  read.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Euclid;  a  course  of  Logic;  a  course  of  Experimental  'Philosophy; 
Lockers  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  his  Treatise  also  on  the  Understand- 
ing; his  Treatise  on  Government,  and  Letters  on  Toleration.  I  desire,  for  the 
present,  no  books  of  poetry  but  Horace  and  Virgil ;  of  Horace,  the  Odes,  but 
above  all,  the  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  These  parts,  ISbetumd  venate  Tnanu, 
venaU  diuma,  Tully  de  Officils,  de  Amlcitia,  do  Senectute ;  his  CatiUnarian 
Oration  and  Philippics.  Sallnst  At  leisure  hours,  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  England  to  be  run  through,  In  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  general 
chronological  order  and  series  of  principal  events  and  succession  of  kings; 
proper  books  of  English  history,  on  the  true  principles  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution, shall  be  pointed  ont  afterwards.  Burnett* s  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, abridged  by  liimself,  to  be  read  with  great  care.  Father  Paul  {SarpC$ 
History,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssail,  London,  1727) 
on  beneficiary  matters,  in  English.  A  French  master,  and  only  Molidre^s  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  or  by  yourself,  till  you  have  gone  through  them  alL  Spec- 
tators, especially  Mr.  Addison^s  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  .in  your  room.  I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  forbear*  drawing, 
totally,  while  you  are  at  Cambridge ;  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise 
than  to  know  a  little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  French ; 
nor  to  meddle  with  Italian.  I  hope  this  little  course  will  soon  be  run  through. 
I  intend  it  as  a  general  foundation  for  many  things,  of  Infinite  utility,  to  come 
as  soon  as  this  is  finished. 

^  LSTTBB  lY. 

Bath,  JatL  14, 1754. 
Mr  DBAB  Nbfhbw, — ^Tou  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter 
from  me  before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  written 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she 
transmitted  to  mo  here.  If  anything,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  happened  to 
raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the 
amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit),  which  has 
opened  to  you  at  your  college,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit  with  which  you  resisted  and  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank  God,  Infinitely  too  firm  and 
noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  contemptible  and  wretched  corruptions.     Tou  q^arm  me  with  the 

*  Lord  Granville,  la  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  1804,  remarks 

This  plan,  drawn  up  for  one  whose  previous  edncatlon  had  not  been  systematic, 
does  uot  ckim  to  ho  complete.  Lurd  Chatham  httd  a  high  appreciation  of  Qraciun 
Uteraiore,  aud  Earl  Stauhope,  in  bl«  life  of  William  Piir,  quotes  Bishop  Tomllae: 
'*  I:  was  by  Lord  Chaiham^d  purtlcalar  desire  tlist  Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek 
book  wliidi  Mr.  PlU  read  after  ho  came  to  college.  Tbe  only  <ither  wish  ever  ex- 
pressed by  his  lordship,  relsHv'^  *^  Kr.  Pitt's  siadief,  was,  that  I  would  read  Poly> 
bios  with  him.** 
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description  of  Mr.  Wheder,  and  while  you  say  yoa  coold  adore  faiiii,  I  ooald 
adore  yoa  for  the  natural,  g^uise  love  of  yirtuc  whidi  qteaks  in  all  you  feel, 
say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  tliis  be  yoi;r  rule:  CultiTote  the 
acquaintance  with  Kr.  Wheeler  which  you  have  so  fortunately  began ;  and,  in 
general,  be  sure  to  associate  with  men  much  older  tlian  yourself;  scholars, 
whenever  you  can ;  but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As 
their  age  and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  Imowledge  from  them,  entitle  them  to  aU 
deference,  and  submission  of  your  lights  to  theirs,  you  will  particularly  prac- 
tice that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
drawing  instruction  and  improvemeni  from  the  company  of  onc^s  sui>erior  in 
age  and  Isnowledge,  namel^r,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty ;  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly  and  with 
proper  dif&dence;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information  or 
explanation  on  a  point,  to  do  it  with  prox>er  ajTologies  for  the  trouble  you 
give ;  or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it  wiUi  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unpreju- 
diced desire  to  find  and  ascertain  t^Ui,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side 
on  which  that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is,  likewise,  a  x>articular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners;  such  as,  bagging  pardon,  beg^ng 
leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  phrases.  Fythsjcoras  enjoined  his  scholars  ao 
absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturn* 
ity,  but  I  highly  recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras*  injunction ; 
which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and 
well  examined  sound  principles,  tlian  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant 
in  hazarding  one's  own  slight  crude  notions  of  things,  and  thereby  exx>osing 
the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company 
before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  ornaments  for  their  reception  and 
entertainment  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such  temerity 
and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em- 
bracing errors  for  truth,  prejudices  for  principles ;  and  when  that  is  once  done 
(no  matter  how  vainly  and  weakly),  the  adhering,  {>ei1iaps,  to  false  and  dan- 
gerous notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for 
life,  the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile  preju- 
dices, vainly  taken  up  and  absolutely  retained.  Tills  will  never  be  your 
danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  your  thoughts. 
As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these  unhaippy  young  gentlemen  you 
describe,  l^t  it  bo  manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort 
roilciy  with  rallery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding ;  if  they  bainter  yout 
regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter,  in  rietum,  their  neglect 
of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that  you  came  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  ore  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  your  inward  estima- 
tion of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt  1  come  now  to  the  part  of 
the  advice  I  have  Co  o^er  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and 
upon  which  eveij  good  and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  wHI  assQl^dly 
turn ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religlOTL  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man ;  the  noblest 
sentiment  of  the  hmnan  breast  is  hero  brought  to  the  test  ts  gratitude  In 
the  number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the  highest  bcnefiactor  demands  the 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise:  Ingratum  qui  dizerit,  omnia 
dixit  ('^  Wftm  you  have  qMken  ingrvUitude^  you  hem  spoken  enaylhing  *').  If 
a  man  wants  this  virtue,  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  toward  ills  fellow  creatures, 
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whoso  utanofti  gifti  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  daily  receives  at  the  hands 
of  his  nerer-failing  Almightj  friend.  *  Remember  thy  Creator  In  the  days  of 
thy  yonth,*  is  big  with  the  deepest  wisdom ;  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom ;  and,  an  nprlght  heart,  ttiat  is  naderstanding.*  This  is  eter- 
nally true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not;  naj^  I 
must  add  of  this  religions  wisdom,  *  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  patiu  are  peace^*  whatever  your  yonng  gentlemen  of  pleasure  may  think  of 
a  tahited  health  and  battered  constitution.  Hold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  happiness,  religion;  yon  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most 
danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as  preciously 
as  yon  will  Iky  with  abliorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm.* 
The  first  is  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  human  natnre ;  the  two  last,  the 
depravation  and  disgrace  of  it  Remember,  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  heart 
void  of  oflfence  towards  God  and  man;  not  subtle,  speculative  opinions,  but  an 
active  vital  principle  of  faith.  The  woids  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine  that  I 
musk  give  them  to  you: 

Gboipoeitam  Jos,  fltfque  anlmi ;  fanctofqne  recessos 
Ifentlt,  et  inoetam  foneroso  peetis  lionMto.t 

Go  on,  my  dear  «hild,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have  toward  all  that 
is  right  and  good,  and. make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  world  I 
I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I  am  yours. 

x«bttbbt« 

BAtH,  Jan,  24, 1154. 

I  will  lose  not  a  moment  before  I  return  my  most'  tender  and  warm  thanks 

to  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded  of  youtlis,  for  the  infinite 

pleasure  his  letter  gives  me.    My  dear  nephew,  what  a  beautiful  thing  is 

genuine  goodnese,  and  how  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  In  its  native 

purity  (in  a  natnre  as  happy  as  yonrs)^  before  the  taints  of  a  corrupted  world 

have  touched  it !    To  guard  you  from  the  fatal  eifects  of  all  the  dangers  that 

surround  and  beset  youth  (and  many  there  are),  I  thank  God,  Is  become  my 

pleasing  and  very  important  charge ;  your  own  choice,  and  our  nearness  in 

blood,  and,  still  more,  a  nearer- and  dearer  relation  of  hearts,  which  I  feel 

between  us,  all  concur  to  make  it  so.    I  shall  seek,  then,  every  occosion,  my 

dear  young  friend,  of  being  useful  to  yon,  by  oifertng  yon  those  lights  which 

one  must  have  lived  some  years  in  the  world  to  see  the  full  force  and  extent 

of,  and  which  the  best  mind  and  clearest  understanding  wiU  suggest  imper- 

*  Lord  GreavHle  rsmarics,  in  a  note  (1804) : 

Plotarch,  in  Ida.  Llie  ot  P*  rides,  notices  the  benefit  which  that  great  statesman 
derived  from  the  stody  of  natural  philosophy,  as  taught  by  AnasagerM.  **  The  lesfions 
of  Auazagerss  cave  elevation  to  his  soal  and  sqblimitj  to  bis  eloqaenco ;  they  diflhsed 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  temperate  and  miOeetle  grandeur ;  taaght  him  to  raise 
hi«  thonghta  from  the  works  of  Natnre  to  the  contemplation  of  that  Perfect  and  Pare 
IntcUlgenof  fh>m  which  they  originate,  and  instilled  iato  bis  mind,  instead  of  the  dark 
and  fcarihl  soperstition  of  his  times,  that  piety  which  is  confirmed  by  Reason,  and 
animated  by  Hope.** 

t  Ptincns,  fiat.  L,  thas  translated  by  Drjden : 

A  soul  where  laws  both  buaiaa  and  divine. 
In  j^ractloe  more  tlian  tpecolation  thine ; 
A  gannlne  virtue  of  a  vigoroo^  kind. 
Pore  In  the  last  reoesaes  of  the  mind. 

aubid.  In  his  tandatloa  of  these  lines,  iqipeada  the  remark:  ** These  tivo  lines  ate 
not  oaly  the  qnlntassenoe  of  sanctity,  bat  of  Umgoegs.  Ckiseness  oramp^  and  pam^ 
fhmae  enfeebles  their  eense." 
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f  ectly,  in  any  case,  and  in  the  most  dlfflcnlt,  delicate,  and  essential  points^ 
perhaps  not  at  all,  tOl  experience,  that  dear-bought  instnictor,  comes  to  our 
assistance.  What  I  shall,  therefore,  make  ray  task  (a  happy,  deligfatfal  task, 
if  I  prove  a  safegaard  to  so  mach  opening  rirtne),  is  to  be,  for  some  years, 
w^iat  yon  cannot  be  to  yonrsolf ,  yonr  experience ;  experience  anUcix>ated,  and 
ready  digested  for  yonr  use.  Thus  we  will  endeavor,  my  dear  child,  to  join 
the  two  best  seasons  of  life,  to  establish  yonr  virtue  and  your  happiness  upon 
solid  foundations.  So  much  in  general  I  will  now,  my  dear  nephew,  say  a 
few  things  to  you  upon  a  matter  where  you  have  surprisingly  little  to  learn, 
considering  you  have  seen  nothing  but  Boconnoc ;  I  mean  behavior. 

Behavior  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a  man,  as  he  happens  to 
have  formed  it  to  a  graceful,  noble,  engaging  and  proper  manner,  or  to  a  vul- 
gar, coarse,  ill-bred,  or  awkward  and  ungenteel  one.  Behavior,  though  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is 
certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues :  though  I  have  known  instances  of 
good  men  with  something  very  revolting  and  offensive  in  their  manner  of 
behavior,  especially  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  very 
awkward  and  ungenteel;  and  which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to 
confirm  them  in,  by  telling  them  they  were  above  such  trifles  as  being  genteel, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and  doing  all  manly  ekercises,  with  grace  and  vigor. 
As  if  the  body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a  part  of  the  composition  of  man ; 
and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  graceful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and 
limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man.  You  are 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  preposterous  error;  and  I  had  a  great 
pleasure  in  finding  you,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  London,  so  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  so  properly  attentive  to  make  yourself  genteel  in  person,  and  well 
bred  In  behavior.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  fencing  master;  that 
exercise  will  give  you  some  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  atUtudea ;  open  your 
chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well  upon  your  legs.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  but  remember,  my  dearest 
nephew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence,  and  that  a  sword  can  never  be  employed, 
by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue,  in  any  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of 
your  person,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin,  not  to  get  a 
habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a  look ;  above  all  things,  avoid  con. 
tracting  any  peculiar  gesUculations  of  the  body,  or  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to  see  In  any  one  a  graceful  laughter ;  it  is  generally 
better  to  smile  than  to  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a  habit  of  laughing  at 
small  or  no  Jokes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  affectation,  or  worse,  mere  morose- 
ness,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances  of  an 
incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a  thing,  call  for  and  Justify  it ;  but 
the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided :  Risu  inepto, 
res  incpUor  nulla  est  (Nothing  is  so  silly  as  a  silly  laugh.) 

Now,  as  to  politeness :  many  have  attempted  definitions ;  I  believe  It  is  best 
to  be  known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  comprise  it  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  call  it  henevoUnee  in  <r(/le«,  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves  in  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  In  the  commerce  of  life.  A 
better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc., 
what  Is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politeness.  It  is  a  i>erpetual 
attention  (by  habit  it  grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  th ;  little  wants  of  those 
we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremoni- 
ous, formal  compliments,  stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness ;  that  must 
be  easy,  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what  will  give  this  but  a 
mind  benevolent  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in 
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trifles  toward  all  yon  converse  and  live  with  ?  Benevolence  In  g;reater  matters 
takes  a  higher  name,  and  Is  the  qncen  of  virtues.  Nothlnji;  is  so  Incompatible 
with  politeness  as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.  I  would  trouble  you  with  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  some  branches  of  behavior,  which  have  a  more 
serious  moral  oblijj^tion  in  them  than  those  of  mere  politeness,  which  are 
equally  important  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  I  mean  a  proper  behavior, 
adapted  to  the  respective  relations  we  stand  in  toward  the  different  ranks  of 
8ni>criors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  Let  your  behavior  towards  superiors  in 
dignity,  a^e,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect, 
deference,  and  modesty.  Toward  equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  wcU  as 
well-bred  ease,  polite  freedom,,  generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,  always 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  sincerity,  candor, 
and  oi>cnness  of  heart,  qualified  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and  ever  limited  by  a  grateful  regard  to  secrecy  in  all  things  entrusted  to  it, 
and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.  To  inferiors,  gentleness,  conde- 
scension, and  affability  is  the  only  dignity.  Towards  servants,  never  accustom 
yourself  to  rough  and  passionate  language.  When  they  are  good,  we  should 
consider  them  as  hun^es  amid,  as  fellow  Christians,  tU  eoiwrvi;  and  when 
they  are  bad,  pity,  admonish,  and  port  with  them,  if  incorrigible  On  all 
occasions  beware,  my  dear  child,  of  anger,  that  demon,  that  destroyer  of  our 

peace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est,  animnm  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 

Impeiat;  hone ftcnls,  hone  ta compesca  oataoA— * 

LBTTBB  VT. 

Bath,  JF^.  8, 1754. 
Nothing  can  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sincere  and  affectionate 
endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Ton  much  overrate  the  obligation,  whatever 
it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those  who  bave  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before 
them,  for  their  friendly  advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and 
evils  which  they  themselves  may  have  run  upon  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  toward  perfection,  those 
advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which  they  may  have  totally  missed, 
or  stopped  short  in  the  g;enerous  pursuit  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of 
common  humanity  to  all;  but  to  withhold  It  from  one  we  truly  love,  and 
whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the  very  soil  proper  for  all 
the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues  to  take  root,  and  bear  their 
heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious  peace,  fame  amongst  men,  public  love, 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness ;  to  withhold  It,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance, 
would  deserve  the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  do  me  the  Justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.  I  wish  to  warn, 
admonish.  Instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your  reason ;  and  so  determine 
your  judgment  to  right  things,  when  yon  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are 
right;  not  to  overbear  and  impel  you  to  adopt  anything  before  you  perceive 
it  to  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, that  Locke  lay  before  you  when  you  last  wrote  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own  reason,  not  that 
of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful 

*  Iloraoe,  thud  rendered  by  FrancU : 

*  Anger's  a  thortcr  madnets  of  the  mind 
Subdue  the  tyrant,  and  in  fetters  bind. ' 


and  coniented  ebnscionoo.  Thta  precept  U  truly  worthy  of  tho  dignUy  of 
rational  natures.'  Bat  here,  my  dear  childi  let  me  offer  one  distmction  to  youi 
and  it  is  of  much  moment.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Lockers  precept  is  applicable  only 
to  such  opinions  as  r<^;ard  moral  or  religions  obligations,  and  which,  as  snchi 
our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  determine  for  ouivelvos:  matters  of 
mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither  honor,  morality,  or  religion^  were  not  in 
that  great  and  wise  man's  Yiew :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modesi 
proprieties,  decomms,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquirO" 
ments,  and  genteel,  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper,  graceful, 
amiable,  and  noble  behayior.  In  matters  of  tliis  kind,  I  am  sure,  your  own 
reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  must, 
at  first,  make  use  of  the  experience  of  others ;  in  eflbct,  see  with  their  eyes, 
or  not  be  able  to  see  at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  worid,  as  to  its  usages  and  es> 
terlor  manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  pmdcntiid  consider- 
ations, a  moment's  reilection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right  as  yours,  must 
necessarily  be,  to  inexx>eiienced  youth,  with  erer  so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra 
incognita.  As  you  would  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or 
Persia  but  f  hmi  those  who  have  travelled  these  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and 
sagacity  of  whose  relations  you  can  trust;  so  wtU  you  as  little^  I  trust,  pr^- 
maturely  form  notions  of  your  own  concerning  tliat  usage  of  the  world  (as  it 
is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and  which  must  be  long 
studied  and  practiced  before  it  can  be  tolerably  well  known.  I  can  repeat 
nothing  to  you  of  so  infixdte  consequence  to  your  future  welf fire,  as  to  conjure 
you  not  to  bo  hasty  in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ;  guard  your  honest  and 
ingenious  mind  ag^itnst  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all  things 
Uiat  appear  not  to  your  reason^  a;fter  due  examination,  evident  duties  of 
honor,  morality,  or  religion  (and  in  all  such  as  do,  let  your  conselenco  and 
reason  dctcrmino  your  notions  and  conduct),  in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be 
slow  to  fonn  opinions,  keep  your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and 
open  to  full  conviction  when  you  shall  procure  it;  using,  in  the  meantime,  the 
experienco  of  a  fricnd-you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you  wiU 
try  and  prove  by  your  owu  experience  hereafter,  when  more  years  will  have 
given  it  to  you.  I  have  bceti  longer  upon  this  hood  than  I  hope  there  was  any 
occasion  for;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  figure,  and  haj^lness,  have  drawn  It  from  me.  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  a  good  French  master :  I  must  recommend  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  as  to  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy, as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  and  indispensable  use  to  you,  if  you  would 
make  any  figure  in  the  groat  world.  I  need  say  no  more  to  enforce  this 
recommendation:  when  I  get  to  London,  I  will  send  yon  the  boat  French 
dictionary.  IIav6  you  been  tau^t  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  by 
Mr.  Leech  ?  If  not,  pray  take  a  geography  master  and  loam  the  use  of  the 
globes;  it  is  soon  kno>m.  I  recommend  to  you  to  acquire  a  clc^r  and 
thorough  notion  of  what  is  called  the  solar  intern,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  comets.  I  wanted  as  much,  or  more,  to  hoar  of  your  private  reading  at 
home,  as  of  public  lectures,  which,  I  hope,  however,  you  will  frequent  for 
example's  sake.  Fftxdon  this  long  letter,  and  keep  it  by  you  if  you  do  not 
hate  it 

UBTTBR  yil. 

BatB,  Mttrch  90, 1751 

Mt  dsab  Nbphbw,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remcmbnmce 

and  wishes  for  my  health.    It  is  much  recovered  by  the  regular  fit  of  gout,  of 

which  I  am  still  lame  In  both  feet,  and  I  may  hope  for  better  health  hereafter 

In  consequence.    I  have  thought  it  long  since  we  conversed :  I  waited  to  be 
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able  to  give  yon  a  better  account  of  my  health,  and,  in  part,  to  leave  yon  time 
to  make  advances  in  your  plan  of  stndy,  of  which  I  am  very  deeirons  to  hear 
an  account  I  desire  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  particularly,  if 
you  have  gone  through  the  abridgement  of  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  treatise  of  Father  Paul  on  Benefices ;  also,  how  much  of  Locke 
you  have  read.  I  l>eg  you  not  to  mix  any  other  English  reading  with  what  I 
recommended  to  you.  I  propose  to  save  you  much  time  and  trouble  by 
pointing  out  to  you  such  books,  in  succession,  as  will  cany  you  the  shortest 
way  to  the  things  you  must  know  to  fit  yourself  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  give  you  the  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  by  keeping  them  unmixed  with 
superfluous,  vain,  empty  trash.  Let  me  hear,  my  dear  child,  of  your  French 
also,  as  well  as  of  those  studies  which  are  more  properly  imiversity  studies. 
I  cannot  tell  you  better  how  truly  and  tenderly  I  love  yon,  than  by  tdling  you 
I  am  most  soUeitously  bent  on  your  doihg  everything  thai  is  right,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  your  future  happiness  and  fl|^re  in  the  world,  in  such  a 
eourse  of  improvement  as  win  not  fail  to  make  you  a  better  man,  while  it 
uakea  you  a  more  knowing  one.  Do  you  rise  early?  I  hope  you  have 
already  made  to  yourself  the  habit  of  doing  it ;  if  not,  let  me  eonjure  you  to 
acquire  it.    BememlMr  your  friend  Horace : 

•Xeni 
Pesoes  ante  diem  librita  com  lumlae;  li  noa 
iJBtendoe  aDlmom  studUa,  et  lebas  himestlsi, 
Invidtt  vel  amora  vigU  torqaabere.*  * 

LBTTSB  Tin. 

BATS,3fay4,1751 
DxAB  KkPBSW,— I  use  a  pen  with  some  difficulty,  being  still  lame  in  my 
hand,  with  the  gout  I  cannot,  however,  delay  writing  this  line  to  you,  on 
the  course  of  English  history  I  propose  for  you.  If  you  have  finished  the 
abridgement  of  English  Histoiy  and  of  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation, 
I  recommend  to  you  next  (before  any  other  reading  of  history)  01dcastle*8 

Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Bolingbrokcf    Let  me  apprise 

-------- 

*  Hoface,  thus  rendered  by  Fnmds : 

*  Unless  yoa  light  your  early  lamp,  t6  find 
A  mortd  book ;  anltiM  yon  form  your  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  yoa  Aall  forfeit  rest, 
And  love  or  envy  sliall  distorb  your  breast* 

t  Lord  Orenville,  in  a  note  on  this  recommendatioB,  remarks : 

**  Some  early  impressions  had  preposeeeeed  Lord  Cliatliam**  mind  with  a  much  m6re 
ftvorable  opinion  of  the  political  writings  ot  Lord  BollDgbroke,  than  bemiglit  himself 
havu  retained  on  a  more  impartial  consideration.  To  a  reader  of  tlie  present  day,  the 
*  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England*  wonld  probably  appear  but  ill  entitled  to  the 
prhiMS  wtdch  are,  in  these  liftters,  so  liberally  bertowed  npon  them.  For  himself,  at 
least,  the  editor  miy  be  allowed  to  say,  tliat  theft  style  is,  in  his  Judgment,  declama- 
tory, diffused,  and  involved ;  defldifnt  both  in  deganos  and  in  preei»ion,  and  little  cal- 
cniated  to  satisfy  a  taste  formed,  as  Lord  Cbatliam^swas,  on  the  present  models  of 
c)as^ic  simplicity.  Their  matter  he  th&iks  more  sobstantlally  defective ;  the  obser-  a- 
tlone  which  thSy  Contain  display  no  dfi>th  of  thought  or  extent  of  knowledge;  the^r 
reasoning  ip,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and  pnperildal ;  while  on  the  aoearacy  with  which 
the  facts  themselves  are  represented,  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  prindploe 
and  character  of  their  author  Lord  Chatham  himself  oondemns,  with  Just  reprobation. 
Aud  when,  in  addition  to  this  general  cedshre,  he  admits  that  in  these  writings  the 
truth  of  htstury  L»  ooca4of)aIly  warded',  and  itS'st)^Heatian  distorted  for  party  pnrposi^s, 
what  lartber  notice  can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  snch  a  book  mii!*t  always 
be  regarded?  ** 
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you  of  one  thing  before  yon  read  them,  and  that  is,  that  the  author  has  bent 
some  passages  to  make  them  invidious  parallels  to  the  times  he  wrote  in ; 
therefore,  be  aware  of  that,  and  depend,  in  general,  on  finding  the  truest  con- 
stitutional doctrines,  and  that  the  facts  of  history,  though  warpbd,  are  no- 
where falsified.  I  also  reconmiend  Nathaniel  Bacon^s  Historical  and  t*olitical 
Observations ;  *  it  is,'wlthout  exception,  the  best  and  most  instructive  boolc  we 
have  on  matters  of  that  kind.  They  are  both  to  be  read  with  much  attention, 
and  twice  over ;  Oldcastle^s  Remarl^s  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart, 
for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter ;  Bacon  for  the 
matter  chiefly ;  the  style  being  uncouth,  but  the  expression  forcible  and  strik- 
ing.   I  can  write  no  more,  and  you  will  liardly  read  what  is  writ 

LBTTBB  IX. 

AsTBOP  Wblls,  Sept,  5, 1754. 
Mt  dbab  Nzphbw, — ^I  have  been  a  long  time  without  conversing  with  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  last  letter.  You  may  possibly  be 
about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam ;  but  I  will 
not  defer  discoursing  to  you  on  literary  matters  till  you  leave  Cornwall,  not 
doubting  but  you  are  mindful  of  the  muses  amidst  the  very  savage  roclcs  and 
moors,  and  yet  more  savage  natives,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  duchy. 
First:  With  regard  to  the  opinion  you  desire  concerning  a  common-place 
book:  In  general,  I  much  disapprove  the  use  of  it;  It  is  chiefly  intended  for 
X>ersons  who  mean  to  be  authors,  and  tends  to  impair  the  memory,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  a  ready,  extemx>ore  use  of  your  reading,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  to  discharge  Itself  of  Its  reading  on  pai)er,  instead  o{  relying  on  Its 
natural  power  of  retention,  aided  and  fortified  by  frequent  revisions  of  its 
ideas  and  materials.  Some  things  must  be  common-placed  In  order  to  be  of 
any  use;  dates,  chronological  order,  and  the  like;  for  instance,  Nathaniel 
Bacon  (author  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  England)  ought  to  be  extracted  In 
the  best  method  you  can ;  but.  In  general,  my  advice  to  you  Is,  not  to  put 
common-place  upon  paper,  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  range 
and  methodize  in  your  head  what  you  read,  and,  by  so  doing  frequently  and 
habitually,  Xo  fix  matter  in  the  memory.  I  desired  you,  some  time  since,  to 
read  Lord  Clarendon^  s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I  have  lately  read  a  much 
honester  and  more  Instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history,  by  Thomas 
Kay,  which  I  will  send  to  you.  If  you  have  not  read  Burnet* s  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  I  beg  you  wUL  I  hope  your  father  Is  well.  My  love  to  the 
girls. 

•  Ou  this  book  Lord  Qrenville  remsrks : 

^  This  book,  thi>oghat  preveut  little  known,  formerly  f  njoycd  a  very  high  rcpntation. 
It  li*  written  with  a  very  evident  bias  to  the  priuciples  or  the  parliamentary  party  to 
which  Bacon  adhered,  bat  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  a»e:al  and  valuable  matter.  It 
wa«  pablUhcd  fn  two  parts,  the  first  in  1647,  the  second  in  16S1,  and  was  si  cretly  re- 
printed in  16TS,  and  again  In  1G8S;  after  which  edition,  the  pnblisher  was  indicted  and 
outlawed.  After  the  Bevolation,  a  fourth  ediiitiU  wss  printed,  with  an  advertisement 
asserting,  on  the  aathorlty  of  Lord  Chief  Jastlce  Vanghan,  one  of  Selden's  ezt'cotor*, 
that  the  groundwork  of  this  book  was  laid  by  that  great  and  learned  man.  And  it  Is 
probable,  on  the  ground  of  this  ai>sertlon,  that  in  the  folio  edition  of  liacon*s  book, 
printed  iu  1789,  it  is  said.  l*i  the  title-page,  to  have  been  *  collected  from  some  mana- 
icript  notes  of  John  Selden,  Esq.*  Bat  It  does  not  appear  that  this  notion  rests  on 
any  safllclent  evidence.  It  is,  however,  manifest  fh>m  some  expressions  in  the  very 
nl1Ja^t  and  disparaging  account  given  of  this  work  in  Nicholson's  Blftorical  Library 
(part  i.  p.  150),  that  Nathaniel  Baoon  was  generally  considered  as  an  Imiutur  and  fol- 
lower of  S«lden«** 
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LBTTBB  X. 

Pat  Offiob,  AprU  9, 1765. 
Mt  dbab  Nvfhbw,—- I  rejoice  extremely  to  hear  that  your  father  and  the 
girls  are  not  nnentertalned  on  their  travels.  In  the  meantime,  your  travels 
through  the  paths  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  (a  road  sometimes,  set  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  difQcult,  lahorions,  and  ardnoos),  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  future,  but  at  present,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  delightfui  My  own  travels  at  present  are  none  of  the  pleasantest.  I 
am  going  through  a  fit  of  the  gout,  with  much  proper  pain  and  what  proper 
patience  I  may.  Avi»  an  lecteur^  my  sweet  boy ;  remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  Let  no  excesses  lay  the  foundations  of  gout  and  the  rest 
of  Pandora*s  box ;  nor  any  immoralities  or  vicious  courses  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
too  late  and  painful  repentance.  Here  ends  my  sermon,  which,  I  trust,  you 
are  not  fine  gentleman  enough,  or,  in  plain  English,  slUy  fellow  enough,  to 
laugh  at  Lady  Hester  is  much  yours.  Let  me  hear  some  account  of  your 
Intercourse  wltii  the  muses. 

LITTER  zi. 

Pat  OmoB,  AprU  15. 1755. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  my  dear  boy  for  a  very  pretty  letter.  I  like  extremely 
the  account  you  give  of  your  literary  life ;  the  reflections  you  make  upon  some 
West  Saxon  actors  in  the  times  you  are  reading  are  natural,  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  flow  from  a  heart  that  will  make  you  far  superior  to  any  of 
theoL  I  am  content  you  should  be  interrupted  (provided  the  interruption  be 
not  long)  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  by  declaiming  in  defence  of  the  thesis 
you  have  so  wisely  chosen  to  maintain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  affirmative 
maxim,  **  Omne solum  forti  patria  est  (Every  soil  Is  his  country  to  the  brave)" 
has  supported  some  great  and  good  men  under  the  persecutions  of  faction  and 
party  injustice,  and  taught  them  to  prefer  an  hospitable  retreat  in  a  foreign 
land  to  an  unnatural  mother  country.  Some  few  such  may  be  found  in 
ancient  times :  in  our  own  country  also  some.  Such  was  Algernon  Sidney, ' 
Ludlow,  and  others.  But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  frail,  corrupt  man, 
with  such  an  aphorism  I  What  fatal  casuistry  is  it  big  with  I  How  many  a 
yillain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient  illustrious 
exiles,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  that 
hold  societies  together,  and  spuming  at  all  laws,  divine  and  human  I  How 
easy  the  transition  from  this  political  to  some  impious  ecclesiastical  aphor- 
isms I  If  all  soils  are  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  Churches  and 
modes  of  worship ;  that  is,  all  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated.  Instead 
of  every  soil  being  his  country,  he  will  have  no  one  for  his  country ;  he  will  be 
the  forlorn  outcast  of  mankind.  Such  was  the  late  Bolingbroke  of  impious 
memory.  Let  me  know  when  your  declamation  is  over.  Pardon  an  obsor\'a- 
tlon  on  style.  "  I  received  yours,'*  is  vulgar  and  mercantile ;  "  your  letter," 
is  the  way  of  writing. 

LBTTBB  zn. 

Pat  Offiob,  May  20, 1756. 
Ht  dbab  Nbphbw, — ^I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  yon  have  been 
iU,  especially  as  your  account  of  an  illness  you  speak  of  as  past,  implies  such 
remains  of  disorder  as  I  beg  you  will  give  all  proper  attention  to.  By  the 
medicine  your  physician  has  ordered,  I  conceive  he  considers  your  case  in 
some  degree  nervous.  If  that  l>e  so,  advise  with  him  whether  a  little  change 
of  air  and  of  the  scene,  together  with  some  weeks*  course  of  steel  waters, 
would  not  be  highly  proper  for  you.    I  am  to  go,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 


:hu 
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Sunning^  HiU,  in  "V^ndsor  Forest,  where  I  propose  to  drink  those  waters  for 
about  a  month.  Lady  Hester  and  I  will  be  happy  in  yonr  company,  if  yonr 
doctor  shall  be  of  opi&k>n  that  snch  waters  may  be  of  service  to  yon ;  which, 
I  hope^  will  be  his  opinion.  .Besides  health  recovered,  the  mnses  shall  not  be 
quite  foigot;  we  will  ride,  read,  walk,  and  philosopliice,  extremely  at  our 
ease,  and  you  may  return  to  Cambridge  with  new  ardor,  or,  at  least,  with 
strength  repaired,  when  we  leave  Sunning  HilL  If  you  come,  the  sooner  the 
better  on  all  accounts.  We  propose  to  go  into  Buckinghamshire  in  about  a 
month.  I  rejoice  that  your  declamation  is  over,  s^d  that  you  have  begun,  my 
dearest  nephew,  to  open  your  mouth  in  public  I  wish  I  had  heard  you  per- 
form ;  the  only  way  I  ever  shall  hear  your  praises  from  your  own  mouth. 
My  gout  prevented  my  so  much  intended  and  wished  for  Journey  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  now  my  plan  of  drinking  waters  renders  it  impossible.  Come, 
then,  my  dear  boy,  to  us ;  and  so  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  may  meet,  no 
matter  which  moves  to  the  other. 

LBTTBB  zin. 

.^y  IS,  1756. 

Mt  deab  Nephew, — ^I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  expectation  of  hearing 
farther  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  yonr  stay  at  college.  No  news  is  the 
best  news,  and  I  will  hope  now  that  all  your  difBculUes  upon  that  head  are  at 
an  end.  I  represent  you  to  myself  deep  in  study*  and  drinking  laige  draughts 
of  intellectual  nectar ;  a  very  delicious  state  to  a  mind  happy  enough,  and 
elevated  enough,  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  true,  honest  fame,  even  as  the 
hart  pantetb  after  the  water  brooks.  When  I  name  luiowledge,  I  ever  intend 
learning  as  the  weapon  and  instrument  only  of  manly,  honorable,  and  virtuous 
action  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  both  in  private  and  public  life;  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  is  to  answer  for  all  he 
docs  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  his  own  breast  and  conscience,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  honor  and  good  fame.  Ton,  my  dear  boy,  will  not  only  be 
acquitted,  but  applauded  and  dignified  at  all  these  respectable  and  awful 
bars.  So,  go  on  and  prosper  in  your  glorious  and  happy  career ;  not  forget- 
ting to  walk  an  hour  briskly,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  fortify  the 
ner\'cs.  I  wish  to  hear,  in  some  little  time,  of  the  progress  you  shall  ha^t 
made  in  the  course  of  reading  chalked  out    Adieu. 

LETTER  xrr. 

Stows,  July  34, 1755. 

Mt  i>eab  Nephew,— I  am  Jvst  leaving  this  place  to  go  to  Wotton ;  but  I 

will  not  lose  the  post,  though  I  have  time  but  for  one  line.    I  am  extremely 

happy  that  you  can  stay  at  your  college,  and  pursue  the  pradent  and  gloriow 

resolution  of  employing  your  present  moments  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

May  your  noble  and  generous  love  of  virtue  pay  you  with  the  sweet  rewards  of 

a  self -approving  heart  and  an  applauding  country  I  and  may  I  enjoy  the  true 

satisfaction  of  seeing  your  fame  and  happiness,  and  of  thinking  that  I  may 

have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contributed,  in  any  small  degree,  to  do 

common  Justice  to  kind  nature  by  a  suitable  education.    I  am  no  very  good 

Judge  of  the  question  concerning  the  books ;  I  believe  they  are  your  own  in 

the  same  sense  that  yonr  wearing  apparel  is.    X  would  retain  them,  and  leave 

the  candid  and  equitable  Mr. to  plan,  with  the  honest  Mr.  — *-,  schemes 

of  perpetual  vexation.    As  to  the  persons  Just  mentioned,  I  trust  that  you 

bear  about  you  a  mind  and  heart  much  superior  to  such  malice ;  and  that  you 

are  as  little  capable  of  resenting  it,  with  any  sensations  but  those  of  cool, 

decent  contempt,  as  you  are  of  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  low  efforts. 

As  to  the  caution  money,  I  think  you.  have  done  well.     The  case  of  the 
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cbamben,  I  coneeWe,  jou  likewise  ipprahend  rightly.  Let  me  know  in  your 
next  what  these  two  articles  reqnlre  you  to  pay  down,  and  how  far  yoar 
present  cash  Is  ezbaosted,  and  I  will  direct  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  yon  cre^t 
accordingly.    Believe  me,  my  dear  nephew,  tmly  happy  to  be  of  nse  to  yoo. 

umxB  XT. 

Bath,  Sept.  26, 1755. 

I  have  not  converse  with  my  dear  nephew  a  long  time :  I  have  been  much 

In  a  post-chaise,  living  a  wandering  Scythian  life,  and  he  has  been  more  use* 

folly  employed  than  in  reading  or  wilting  letters;  traveling  through  the 

various,  Instructing,  and  entertaining  road  of  history.     I  have  a  particular 

pleasure  in  hearing,  now  and  then,  a  word  from  you  in  your  journey,  Just 

while  you  are  changing  horses,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  and  getting  from  one  author 

to  another.    I  suppose  you  are  going  through  the  biographers,  from  Edward 

the  Fourth  downwards,  not  intending  to  stop  till  you  reach  to  the  continuator 

of  honest  Bapln.   ...  I  have  met  with  a  scheme  of  chronology  by  Blair, 

showing  all  contemporaiy  historical  characters,  through  all  ages:  it  Is  of 

great  use  to  consult  frequently,  in  order  to  fix  i)eriods  and  throw  collateral 

light  upon  any  particular  branch  you  are  reading.    Let  me  know,  when  I  have 

the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you,  how  far  you  are  advanced  In  English 

history.    Ton  may  probably  not  have  heard  authentically  of  Governor  Lyttle- 

ton^s  captivity  and  releas^   He  is  safe  and  well  in  Sngland,  after  being  taken 

and  detained  In  France  some,  daya    Sir  Richard  and  he  met,  unexpectedly 

enough,  at  Brussels,  and  came  together  to  England.    I  propose  to  return  to 

London  in  about  a  week,  where  I  hope  to  find  Lady  Hester  as  well  as  I  left 

her.    We  are  both  much  indebted  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  wishes     **In 

publica  commoda  peccem,  si  longo  sermone  moler  (I  would  sin  against  the 

public  weal  were  I  to  detain  with  a  long  dlaconrse),"  one  bent  on  so  honorable 

aBdylrtnotta  a  Jonrney  as  you  are. 


Pat  Oflvicx,  Jke.  6, 1756. 
Of  aU  the  various  satisfactions  of  mind  I  have  felt  upon  some  late  events, 
none  has  affected  me  with  more  sensibility  and  delight  than  the  reading  my 
dear  nephew's  letter.  The  matter  of  It  Is  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  that  we 
live  in;  worthy  of  your  own  noble,  untainted  mind;  and  the  manner  and 
expression  of  It  Is  such  as,  I  trust,  will  one  day  make  you  a  powerful  Instru- 
ment toward  mending  the  present  degeneracy.  Examples  are  unnecessary  to 
happy  natures ;  and  It  is  well  for  your  future  glory  and  happiness  that  this  is 
the  case ;  for  to  copy  any  now  existing,  might  cramp  genius  and  check  the 
native  spirit  of  the  piece,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  It  I 
learn,  from  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
soon,  as  he  has  already,  or  intends  to  offer  you  a  bed  at  his  house.  It  Is  on 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  little  necessary  to  preach  prudence,  or  to  intimate  a 
wish  that  your  studies  at  Cambridge  might  not  be  broken  by  a  long  interrup- 
tion of  them.  I  know  the  rightness  of  your  own  mind,  and  leave  you  to  idl 
the  generous  and  animating  motives  you  find  there,  for  pursuing  improve* 
mentB  in  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  as  much  better  counsellors  than 
your  ever  most  affectionate  uncle. 

LBTTBB  zm. 

HonaB  GUABDB,  Jan.  18, 1756. 
Mt  DBiB  Nbfhbw, — ^Let  me  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  remem- 
bering me,  and  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  was  well,  and  had 
laid  by  the  Ideas  of  London  and  Its  dissipations,  to  resume  the  sober  train  of 
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thoughts  that  gowns,  square  cape,  quadrangles,  and  maUn-l>eIls  naturally 
draw  after  them.  I  hope  the  air  of  Cambridge  has  brought  no  disorder  upon 
you,  and  that  you  will  compound  with  the  muses  so  as  to  dedicate  some  hours, 
not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  exercise.  The  earlier  you  rise,  the  better 
your  nerves  will  bear  study.  When  you  next  do  me  the  pleasure  to  write  to 
me,  I  beg  a  copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother^ s  picture :  it  is  such  admir- 
able poetry,  that  I  b^  you  to  plunge  deep  into  prose  and  severer  studies,  and 
not  indulge  your  genius  with  verse  for  the  present  Substitute  Tully  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  place  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  arm  yourself  with  all 
the  variety  of  manner,  copiousness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  mag- 
nificence of  ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul ;  and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence 
complete  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  vehement  ai^gumentation,  the  dose  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian  states- 
man. This  I  mean  at  leisure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the  course  of  those 
studies  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  object  The  boolL  relating 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  I  could  not  recollect,  is  Vitriarius*s  Insti- 
tutiones  Juris  Publici,  an  admirable  book  in  its  kind,  and  esteemed  of  the  best 
authority  in  matters  much  controverted.    We  are  all  well. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

William  Pitt. 

In  the  *  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  (Jj^atham,'  edited  by  the 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  their  possession,  *1888,'  there  are  three 
more  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  during  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  are  without  significance,  beyond  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  his  nephew,  who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1759.  In  February,  1800,  he  visited  Portugal,  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  made  a  tour  through  Spain,  and  into  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  soon  entered  Parliament,  and,  until  bis  deatii,  was 
connected  with  the  public  service. 


JOHN  LOCKE -ON  STUDY. 

ITS  LDCITATIONS,  OBJIOTS,   AVD  IfXTHODS. 


LDfrTATTONS  OF  THE  FIELD. 


The  end  of  stadj  is  knowledge,  and  the  end  of  knowledge  is  practice  or 
comznanication — for  delight  is  so  commonly  joined  with  all  improvements  in 
knowledge,  that  it  need  not  be  proposed  as  an  end.  The  extent  of  knowledge, 
or  things  knowable,  is  so  vast,  our  duration  here  so  short,  the  entrance  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  things  gets  into  our  understanding  so  narrow,  with  the 
necessary  allowances  for  childhood  and  old  age  in  which  so  little  can  be  ac- 
quired beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  the  refreshments  of  our  bodies  and 
unavoidable  avocations,  that  it  much  behooves  us  to  improve,  the  best  we  can, 
our  time  and  talent  on  things  most  worthy  of  being  known,  and  take  the  most 
direct  road  we  can  to  our  objects.  To  this  purpose,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  to  decline  some  things  that  are  likely  to  bewilder  us,  or  at  least  lie  out  of 
our  way — 

1.  As  all  that  maze  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  invented  and 
employed  only  to  instruct  and  amuse  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  will 
be  found,  perhaps,  when  looked  into,  to  have  little  or  no  meaning ;  and  with 
this  kind  of  stuff*  the  logics,  pliysics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity  of  the 
schools  are  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled.  This  I  am  sure,  that  where 
we  leave  distinctions  without  finding  a  difference  in  things;  where  we  make 
variety  of  phrases,  or  think  we  furnish  ourselves  with  arguments  without  a 
progress  in  the  real  knowledge  of  things,  we  only  fill  our  heads  with  empty 
sounds,  which  however  thought  to  belong  to  learning  and  knowledge,  will  no 
more  improve  our  understandings  and  strengthen  our  reason,  than  the  noise  of 
a  jack  will  fill  our  bellies  or  strengthen  our  bodies ;  and  the  art  to  fence  with 
those  which  are  called  subtleties,  is  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  be  dex- 
terous in  tying  and  untying  knots  in  cobweba 

2.  An  aim  and  desire  to  know  what  hath  been  other  men's  opinions.  Truth 
needs  no  recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mended  by  it ;  and  in  our  inquiry 
after  knowledge,  it  as  little  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  it 
does  one  who  is  to  go  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  know  what  scholars  walk 
quietly  on  foot,  inquiring  the  way  and  surveying  the  country  as  they  went,  who 
rode  poet  after  their  guide  without  minding  the  way  he  went,  who  were  carried 
along  muffled  >up  in  a  coach  with  their  company,  or  where  one  doctor  lost  or 
went  out  of  his  way,  or  where  another  stuck  in  the  mire.    I  do  not  say  this  to 
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undenralae  the  light  we  receive  iVom  others,  or  to  think  there  are  not  those 
who  assist  us  mightily  in  our  endeavors  after  knowledge;  perhaps  without 
books  we  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians,  whose  minds  are  as  ill  clad  as 
their  bodies;  but  I  think  it  is  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  it  one's  busi- 
ness to  study  what  have  been  other  men*s  sentiments  in  things  where  reason  is 
only  to  be  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  furnished  with  them,  and  to  be  able  to  cite 
them  on  all  occa8ion&  However  it  be  esteemed  a  great  part  of  learning,  yet 
to  a  man  that  considers  how  little  time  he  has,  and  how  much  work  to  do,  how 
many  things  he  is  to  learn,  how  many  doubts  to  clear  io  religion,  how  many 
rules  to  establish  to  himself  in  morality,  how  much  pains  to  be  taken  with  him- 
self to  master  his  unruly  desires  and  passions,  how  to  provide  himself  against 
a  thousand  cases  and  accidents  tliat  will  happen,  and  an  infinite  deal  more^ 
both  in  his  general  and  particular  calling ;  I  say,  to  a  man  that  considers  this 
well,  it  will  not  seem  much  his  business  to  acquaint  himself  designedly  with 
the  various  conceits  of  men  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  even  upon  subjects 
of  moment. 

3.  Purity  of  language,  a  polished  style,  or  exact  criticism  In  foreign  lan- 
guages— thus  I  think  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  called,  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian, — and  to  spend  much  time  in  these  may  perhaps  serve  to  set  one  off  in 
the  world,  and  give  one'the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  if  that  be  all,  me- 
thinks  it  is  laboring  for  an  outside ;  it  is  at  best  but  a  handsome  dress  of  truth 
or  falsehood  that  one  busies  one's  self  about,  and  mokes  most  of  those  who 
lay  out  their  time  this  way  rather  as  fashionable  gentlemen,  than  as  wise  or 
useful  men. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  speaking  one*8  own  language  well,  ^nd 
being  a  master  in  it^  that  let  a  man's  calling  be  what  it  will,  it  can  not  but  be 
worth  our  taking  some  pains  in  it,  but  men's  style  is  by  no  means  to  have  the 
first  place  in  our  studies :  but  he  that  makes  good  language  subservient  to  a 
good  life,  and  an  instrument  of  virtue,  is  doubly  enabled  to  do  good  to  others. 

4.  Antiquity  and  history  as  far  as  they  are  designed  only  to  furnish  us  with 
stoiy  and  talk.  For  the  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  no  farther  than  they 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  fUmish  us  with  observations  of  wis- 
•dom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  useful, 
.-^and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation 
^of  being  an  historiau,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  par- 
^ticulars  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 

•  other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and  with  all 
his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  histoiy  being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their 
style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  vir- 
tue, we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  hia- 

<  tory,  and  looking  on  Alexander  and  Ciesar,  and  such  like  heroes,  as  the  highest 
'  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them  caused  the  death  of 
r  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  over- 
run a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves 

•  of  their  countries— -^we  ave  apt  to  make  butchery,  and  rapine  the  chief  marks 
.  and  ^ery  essence  of  human  greatness. 

.fi.    Nice  questions  and  remote  useless  speculations,  as  where  the  earthly 
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paradise  was— or  what  fruit  it  was  that  was  forbidden — where  Lazarus^s  aoul 
was  whilst  his  body  lay  d^d— and  what  kind  of  bodies  we  shall  have  at  the 
resnrrectioD  ?  Ac,  Ac. 

These  things,  well  regvlated,  will  cut  off  at  once  a  great  deal  of  business 
from  one  who  is  setting  out  into  a  course  of  study ;  not  that  aJl  thieae  are  to  be 
counted  utterly  useless,  and  k>8t  time  caat  awd^  on  them,  The  four  last  may 
be  each  of  them  the  full  and  laudable  employmont  of  several  persons  who  may 
with  great  advantage  make  languages,  history,  or  anCiquiljy,  their  stu4y. 

OBJECTS  IN  UFB  TO  BB  RBQAliniED. 

L  Heaven  being  our  great  business  and  interest,  the  knowledge  which  may 
direct  us  thither  is  ceitaialy  so  too,  so  that  this  is  without  peradventure,  the 
study  that  ought  to  take  the  first,  and  chiefest  place  in  our  thoughts ;  but 
wherein  it  consists,  its  parts,  method,  and  application,  will  deserve  a  chapter. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  happiness  in  the  other  worid,  is  a  quiet  prosperous 
IMissage  through  this,  which  requires  a  discreet  conduct  and  management  of 
ourselves,  in  the  several  occurrences  of  our  lives.  The  study  of  prudence  then 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  second  place  in  our  thoughts  and  studies.  A  man 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  good  man  (which  lives  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards 
God),  with  a  small  portion  of  prudence,  but  he  will  never  be  very  happy  in 
himselfl  nor  useful  to  others  without.    These  two  are  evexy  man's  business. 

3.  If  those  who  are  left  by  their  predecessors  with  a  plentiful  fortune  are 
excused  from  having  a  particular  calling,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  by  the  law  of  (rod,  they  are  under  an  obligation  of 
doing  something;  which,  having  been  judiciously  treated  by  an  able  pen,  I 
shall  not  meddle  with,  but  pass  to  those  who  have  made  letters  their  business; 
and  in  these  I  think  it  is  incumbent  to  make  the  proper  business  of  their  call- 
ing the  third  place  in  their  study. 

This  order  being  laid,  it  will  be  easy  for  every  one  to  determme  with  himself 
what  tongues  and  histories  are  to  be  studied  by  him,  and  how  fiur  in  sub> 
aerviency  to  his  general  or  particular  calling. 

HBALTH  or  BODY  AND  MIND  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

Our  bodies  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  th^m  capable  of  continual  study, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  a  just  measure  of  both  in  our  endeavors.  He  tliat 
sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  will  give  bis  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage.  Generul 
rules  must  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  strength  of  each  individual,  and 
the  mode  of  study  may  be  varied,  from  books  to  conversation,  according  to  the 
condition  of  mind  or  body. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  studies  encroach  not  upon  our  sleep :  this 
I  am  sure,  sleep  is  the  great  balsam  of  life  and  restorative  of  nature,  and  stu- 
dious sedentary  men  have  more  need  of  it  than  the  active  aod  laborious.  We 
are  to  lay  by  our  books  and  meditations  when  we  find  either  our  heads  or 
stomachs  indisposed  upon  any  occasion.;  study  at  such  time  doing  great  harm 
to  the  body  and  very  little  good  to  the  mind. 

1.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind  also,  gives  laws  to  our  studies ;  I  mean  to  the 
duration  and  continuance  of  them ;  let  it  be  never  so  capacious,  never  so  active, 
it  is  not  capable  of  constant  labor  nor  total  rest.  The  labor  of  the  mind  is 
study,  or  intention  of  thought,  and  when  we  find  it  is  weary,  either  in  pursu- 
ing other  men's  thoughts,  as  in  reading,  or  tumbling  or  tossing  its  own  as  in 
meditation,  it  is  time  to  give  off  and  let  it  recover  itself.  Sometimes  medita- 
tion gives  a  refreshment  to  the  weariness  of  reading,  and  vice  versa,  sometimes 
the  change  of  ground,  t^  e.,  goi^g  firom  one  subject  or  science  to  another,  fousea 
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the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fresh  vigor ;  oftentimes  discourse  enlivens  it  when  it 
flagS)  and  pots  an  end  to  the  weariness  without  stoppinf^  it  one  jot,  but  rather 
forwarding  it  in  its  journey ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  tired,  that  nothing  but  a 
pertect  relaxation  will  serve  tlie  turn.  All  these  are  to  be  made  use  of  ac- 
cording as  every  one  finds  most  successful  in  himself  to  the  best  husbandry  of 
his  time  and  thought. 

2.  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body ;  it  has  a 
natural  preference  oflen  of  one  study  before  another.  It  would  be  well  if  one 
had  a  perfect  command  of  them,  and  sometimes  one  is  to  try  for  th  •  mastery, 
to  bring  the  mind  into  order  and  a  pliant  obedience ;  but  generally  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  the  mind  itself,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  our  proper  business,  wherein  there  is  generally  latitude  enough. 
By  this  means,  we  shall  go  not  only  a  great  deal  faster,  and  hold  oat  a  great 
deal  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  be  a  great  deal  clearer,  and 
make  deeper  impressions  in  our  minds.  The  inclination  of  the  mind  is  as  the 
palate  of  the  stomach ;  that  seldom  digests  well  in .  the  stomach,  or  adds  much 
strengrth  to  the  body  that  nauseates  the  palate,  and  is  not  recommended  by  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  restiveness  in  almost  every  one's  mind ;  sometimes  with- 
out perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one  csm  not  get  it  a 
step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press  forward  and  there  is  no  holding 
it  in.  It  is  always  good  to  take  it  when  it  is  willing,  and  keep  on  whilst  it 
goes  at  ease. 

TBUTH — THE  MAIN  OBJEOT  OF  fiTUDT— METHOD. 

1.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  Grod  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  truth,  who 
18  truth  itself;  and  it  is  a  duty  also  we  owe  our  own  selves,  if  we  will  deal 
candidly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our  minds  constantly  dis- 
posed to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it,  or  under 
whatsoever  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange,  new,  or  perhaps  displeas- 
ino:,  it  may  come  in  our  way.  Truth  is  the  proper  object,  the  proper  riches  and 
furniture  of  the  mind,  and  according  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  difierenco 
and  value  of  one  man  above  another.  He  that  fills  his  head  with  vain  notions 
and  false  opinions,  may  have  his  mind  perhaps  puffed  up  and  seemingly  much 
enlarged,  but  in  truth  it  is  narrow  and  empty ;  for  all  that  it  comprehendi*,  all 
that  it  contains,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing;  for  falsehood  is  be- 
low ignorance,  and  a  lie  worse  than  nothing. 

Our  first  and  great  duty,  then,  is  to  bring  to  our  studies  and  to  our  Inquiries 
after  knowledge,  a  mind  covetous  of  truth ;  that  seeks  after  nothing  else,  and 
after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it,  how  poor,  how  contemptible,  how  un- 
fashionable soever  it  may  seem.  This  is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to 
do,  and  yet  it  is  that  where  I  think  very  many  miscarry.  Who  is  there  almost 
that  has  not  opinions  planted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind ;  which  by 
that  means  come  to  be  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  must  not 
be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood ;  when  perhaps  these  so  sacred  opinions  were 
but  the  oracles  of  the  nursery,  or  the  traditional  grave  talk  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  inform  our  childhood ;  who  received  them  from  hand  to  hand  without 
ever  examining  them.  This  is  the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus 
seasoned  early,  it  g^ws  by  continuation  of  time,  as  it  were  into  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  which  afterwards  very  difficultly  receives  a  different  tinc- 
ture. When  we  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  com- 
panies :  not  only  as  congregated  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinibns,  and  in  that  respect,  combined  strictly  one 
with  another,  and  distinguii^hed  from  others,  especially  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a  man  young  into  any  of  these,  which  yet 
seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  he  is  g^wn  up,  certainly  puts  him  into 
some  or  other  of  them ;  often  out  of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  right, 
and  sometimes  because  he  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  convenient  to  herd  somewhere.  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  partias 
of  men  there  are  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned 
as  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  with  the  profes5>ion  and  practice 
whereof  all  who  are  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselves,  or  else 
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tbej  will  be  aoaroe  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best,  be  thought  but 
lukewarm  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  apostatize. 

It  is  plain  in  the  great  difference  and  conirarietj  of  opinions  that  are  amongst 
those  several  purties,  that  there  is  much  falsehood  and  abundance  of  mistakes 
in  u)o>t  of  them.  Ounniog  in  some,  and  ignorance  in  others,  first  made  them 
keep  them  up ;  and  jet  how  seldom  is  it  that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit 
with  the  party  or  interest  (for  all  these  operate  in  their  turns),  suffers  any  one 
to  question  the  tenet  of  bis  party ;  but  altogether  in  a  bundle  be  receives,  em- 
braces, and  without  examining,  he  professes,  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  them.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  several  men's 
minds  divers  opinioDS,  which  suiting  with  tiieir  temporal  advantage,  are  kindly 
received,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By 
these,  and  perhaps  other  means,  opinions  come  to  be  settled  and  fixed  in  men's 
minds,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  there  tliey  remain  in  reputation  as  sub- 
stantial material  truths,  and  so  are  seldom  questioned  or  examined  by  those 
who  entertain  them :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  false,  as  in  tnost  men  the  great- 
est part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies;  and  thougii  in  his  reading  and  inquiries,  he  flatters  him- 
self tliat  his  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in  the  real  knowledge  of 
truth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  readies  to  nothing  but  the  confirming  of  his  al- 
ready received  opinions,  the  things  he  meets  with  in  other  men's  writings  and 
discoveries  being  received  or  neglecti'd  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  an- 
ticipations which  before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  These  ancient 
pre-occupations  of  our  minds,  these  sevenil  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are  to 
be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth,  and  put  our  minds  in  that  free- 
dom which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  less  so^ 
and  will  never  grow  into  a  truth,  because  we  have  believed  it  a  long  time^ 
though  perhaps  it  be  the  harder  to  part  with :  and  an  error  is  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous nor  the  less  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  cried  up  and  had  in  venera- 
tion by  any  party,  though  it  is  likely  ttiat  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think 
it  so.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity ;  and 
here  it  is  we  have  use  of  the  aissistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may 
help  us  sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prei)os3ePsed  with  them  can  not  so  easily  question,  look 
round,  and  argue  against  them. 

2.  This  grand  miscarriage  in  our  study  draws  after  it  another  of  less  eon- 
sequence,  which  yet  is  very  natural  for  bookish  men  to  run  into,  and  that  is  the 
reading  of  authors  very  intently  and  diligently  to  mind  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  they  use,  and  endeavor  to  lodge  them  safe  in  their  memory,  to  serve  them 
upon  occasion. 

He  that  desires  to  be  knowing  indeed,  that  covets  rather  the  possession  of 
truth  than  the  show  of  learning,  that  designs  to  improve  himself  in  the  solid 
substantial  knowledge  of  things,  ought,  I  tliink,  to  take  another  course ;  t  e.  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  clear  and  true  notion  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
This  being  fixed  in  the  mind  well  (without  trusting  to  or  troubling  the  mem- 
ory, which  oflen  fails  us),  always  naturally  suggests  ailments  upon  all  occa- 
sions, either  to  defend  the  truth  or  confound  error.  This  seems  to  roe  to  be 
that  which  makes  some  men's  discourses  to  be  so  clear,  evident,  and  demonstra- 
tive, even  in  a  few  words ;  for  it  is  but  laying  before  us  the  true  nature  of  any 
thing  we  would  discourse  of,  and  our  faculty  of  reason  is  so  natural  to  us,  .that 
Che  clear  inferences  do,  as  it  were,  make  themselves:  we  have,  as  it  were,  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  alwiys  most  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  in  its  native  and  naked  beauty. 

3.  Another  thing,  which  is  of  great  use  for  the  clear  conception  of  truth,  is, 
if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  it  to  think  upon  things,  abstracted  and  separate 
from  words.  Words,  without  doubt,  are  the  great  and  almost  only  way  of 
conveyance  of  one  man's  thoughts  to  another  man's  understanding ;  but  vhen 
a  man  thinks,  reasons,  and  discourses  within  himself,  I  see  not  what  need  he 
has  of  them. 

4.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  to  be  too  confident,  nor 
too  distrustful  of  our  own  judgment,  nor  to  believe  we  can  comprehend  all 
things  nor  nothing.    He  that  distrusts  his  own  judgment  in  every  thing,  and 
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thinks  his  anderstanding  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  search  of  tratb,  cats  off  hi$ 
own  legs  that  be  may  be  carried  up  and  down  by  others,  and  makes  himself 
a  ridiculous  dependant  upon  ^he  knowledge  of  others,  which  can  possibly  be 
of  no  use  to  him ;  for  I  can  no  more  know  any  thing  by  another  man's  under- 
standing, than  I  can  see  by  another  man's  eyes. 

6.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  service  to  us  to  know  how  far  our  facul- 
ties can  reach,  that  so  we  might  not  go  about  to  fathom  where  our  line  is  too 
short ;  to  know  what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  under- 
standing, and  where  it  is  we  ought  to  stop,  and  launch  out  no  farther  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselyes  or  our  labor.  ...  That  which  seems  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the 
end  of  man,  and  lie  level  to  his  understanding,  is  the  improTcment  of  natural 
experiments  for  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  way  of  ordering  himself 
80  as  to  attain  happiness  in  the  other — i.  e.  moral  phUoeophy,  which,  in  my 
sense,  comprehends  religion  too,  or  a  man's  whole  duty. 

6.  For  the  shortening  of  our  pains,  and  keeping  us  from  incurable  doubt  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  and  an  endless  inquiry  after  greater  certainty  than  is  to  be 
had,  it  would  be  very  convenient  in  the  several  points  that  are  to  be  known 
and  studied,  to  consider  what  proofs  the  matter  in  hand  is  capable  of  and  not 
to  expect  other  kind  of  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 

7.  A  great  help  to  the  memory,  and  means  to  avoid  confusion  in  our  thoughts, 
is  to  draw  out  and  have  frequently  before  us  a  scheme  of  those  sciences  we 
employ  our  studies  in,  a  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  mundus  initlUgibiivi..  This, 
perhaps,  will  be  best  done  by  every  one  himself  for  his  own  use,  as  best  agree- 
able to  his  own  notion,  though  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
things,  it  is  still  the  better. 

8.  It  will  be  no  hinderanoe  at  all  to  our  study  if  we  sometimes  study  our- 
selves, i.  e.  our  own  abilities  and  defects.  There  are  peculiar  endowments  and 
natural  fitnesses,  as  well  as  defects  and  weaknesses,  almost  in  every  man's 
mind;  when  we  have  considered  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  them, 
we  shall  not  only  be  the  better  enabled  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  infirmitieSi 
but  we  shall  know  the  better  how  to  turn  ourselves  to  those  things  which  we 
are  best  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  so  to  apply  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
studies^  as  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  gr^test  advantage. 

BEADIKG — MEDITATION — DISCOUBSB. 

Oonverse  with  books,  even  good  books  (and  all  others  are  a  loss  of  time  and 
even  worse),  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of  study ;  there  are  two 
others  that  ought  to  be  joined  with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  to 
our  improvement  in  knowledge;  and  those  are  meditation  and  discourse. 
Beading,  methinks,  is  but  ccSUecting  the  rough  materials,  amongst  which  a 
great  deal  must  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Meditation  is,  as  it  were,  choofdng 
and  fitting  the  materials,  framing  the  timbers,  squaring  and  laying  the  stones, 
and  raising  the  building ;  and  discourse  with  a  friend  (for  wrangling  in  a  dis- 
pute is  of  little  use),  is,  as  it  were,  surveying  the  structure,  walking  in  the 
rooms,  and  observing  the  symmetry  and  agreement  of  the  parts,  taking  notice 
of  the  soHdity  or  defects  of  the  works,  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  and  cor- 
rect what  is  amiss ;  besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and  fix  them 
in  our  minds,  as  much  as  eitber  of  the  other  twa 
• 

THX  TDCB  AKD  ADYANTAOBS  OF  BEADING  HISTORY. 

Whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history,  when  read  for  its  tales,  so,  after 
the  principles  of  morality  are  settled,  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  actions  of  men  is  formed,  then  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  a  young  man  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the 
world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of  men  as  they  are. 
There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and  find  from  what  slight,  and  some- 
times shameful  occasions,  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  after- 
wards have  had  great  authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and 
borne  down  all  before  them.  There  sJso  one  may  learn  great  and  useful  instruc- 
tions of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world, 
with  many  more  advantages,  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 


TRACTATK  ON  SSUCATION 

A  LBTTim  TO  lUITKR  lAMDKL  BARTUB.^ 
BY  MMR  lllbT#ll. 

Master  Hartub  : — I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  saj  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  oonjurements ;  as 
having  tnj  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinai^  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defef  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion fax  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  &r  shorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  bath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief  I  shall  endeavoi 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  saj,  assuredlj  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Jantuu*  and  Didactics, 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  &ith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.*  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.^  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit ; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing 
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against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms, 
odious  to  be  read,  jet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and 
judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  scarce 
taste/  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thordhghly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac- 
tions of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  ne^ly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  thera,'°  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^*  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,^'  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
fiit  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  :  others  betake  them  to  state  affairs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  thai 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;^'  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  ^^  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  jnis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt. 
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t  shall  detaiiii  jrod  no  longer  in  the  demoniitriition  of  whtft  mn 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  ttrfaere  I  will 
point  you  out  {he  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  educatioti ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
ftill  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.*'  I  do(A>t  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  ouf  stocks  a&d 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  stich  a  happy  nurture,  iha<i  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  abd  hopeftinest  wits  to  that  ashi- 
(ne  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  moat 
docible  age.*  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generotts  educatioti, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  War.**  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  Otit  a  spaciotis  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  ati 
AcADBMT,*'  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  alid  ability 
either  to  do  all,  Or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  univefsity,^*  not  neediDg  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  wherre  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  lAlly^^  to  the 
commencing,^*  as  they  term  it,  inaster  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  inany  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  ^ 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*'  throughout  this  land,  which  wotfid  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  cinlity  everywhere,  ^is  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  Convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  shotild  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  order1y,^their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studies !  first,  they  should  begin  With  the  chief  atid  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  bow  used  or  any  better  ;** 
and  while  this  is  doing,  (heir  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,**  as  neal*  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  Foi*  we  Englishmen  being  far  north^ly,  do  bot  opeb 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  gra^  a  sobthern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward  ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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liearing  as  W  FriBticli.  Next,  to  makd  them  expert  in  tlie  usefalledt 
points  of  graocunar,  and  withal  t6  season  tbem  said  Win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  ttue  labor,  ere  any  fiatteriog  seduceuKfi^t  or 
vaiti  principle  seize  them  Watideiing,  some  6asy  and  delightfal  book*^ 
of  edocation  shonld  t>e  read  to  them,  n^iereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  CebeSi  Plutdnfk^  and  oth^r  &>cratic  discourses  ;*'  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  dassic  acithority  eita^t,  except  the  tWo  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintllian,''  and  some  select  pleCies  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  tempef  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  evef^  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  dri(W  liiem  in 
Willing  obeifieDce,  itiflamed  With  the  study  of  leammg  &nd  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  sUited  up  with  high  hopes  cf  living  to  be  bi^ve  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  deiar  to  God  and  famous  t6  all  ages.  Tha;t  they 
may  despise  and  Scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  mmily  and  liberal  exercises;  Which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  w!(h  mild  imd  effect- 
ual persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  oWn  example,  might  in  k  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  thefir  young 
"breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fidi  to  make 
many  of  them  rienowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  dame  time, 
some  other  hoiir  of  the  day,  might  be  taoght  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  eiren  playtng, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  tid  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  wouild  be  best  tAken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  stoYy  of  ^pture.^^  The  neit  ertep  Would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato,  Varrd^  and  Cotufaella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difiBcult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  oceflsion  of  incitmg  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  ot  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  ftnd  to  remedy  the  Waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
for  this  was  ond  of  EtercdW  praises.^  Ere  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  Imd  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  m&i^rb  of  any  ordinal  prose  i  so  that  it  will  be  thefi 
seasonable  for  them  io  learn  in  any  modem  tothor  the  use  of  the 
gflobes  and  aD  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  n^xnes,  and  then  with  the 
hew  *^^  or  they  miglit  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.  And  8(t  the  dame  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  saime  manner  fts  Was  before  prescribed 
for  the  tiatioi;  whereby  the  diffi(fnlties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology^*  of  ArUtotle  and  Theophrtu- 
ius^  ttre  open  before  them,  and  fts  I  may  say,  under  contributioti. 
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The  like  access  will  be  to  Vitruviua,  to  Seneca's  Natural  Questions,  to 
Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Soiinus.'^  And  having  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  geometry^  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru* 
mental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.*'  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.*'  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ez- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.*^  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  ofl  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.*'  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  wiU  be  both  facile  and  pleasant^  Orpheus,  Henod^ 
Theodrittut,  Aratus^  Nicander,  Oppian,  Dumt^sius ;  and,  in  Latin, 
Lucretitu,  Maniliua,  and  the  niral  part  of  Virgil.** 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesiSf  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.'^  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato^  Xenopkon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertiue,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures.** Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics  **  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.^* 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  bo 
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wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
ters, as  TrachinicB,  Alcestis,  and  the  like.^  ^  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Politics  ;^*  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  6t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  stead&st  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  Solon,  ZaU 
eticuSy  Charondas ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.^ '  Sundap,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understand] ngly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  history,  ancient  and  modem  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect^ ^  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  Villous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ,  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.^'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofly,  mean  or  lowly .^*  LogiC)  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.^'  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle^s 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
IS  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.^  ^  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play 
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writers  be ;  and  shpw  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
Dificent  vse  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  afid  human 
thyigs.^*  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  con^posers  ia  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.'*  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  ^d  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.' '  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  fioom  twelve  to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themseLves  living.' '  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  ipto  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling pf  a  Roman  legion."  Now  will  be  wortjb  the  seeing  what 
exercjses  and  recreations  n^ay  best  agree  atid  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Cyrepe  and  Alexandria.' ^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lyc»um  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  .  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  tlieir  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  eariy."  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasoimble  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  .heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.'^    They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrofltling,  whereip  EnglisbmeQ  9re  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
auij  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grtpple,  and  to  eloee.'*  And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enou^  wbevoin  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  iuterim  of  aasweatiDg  tboioaehres  r^ujarly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  naay  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recr^ 
ating  and  oompoeing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music"  beard  or  leamedi  either  whilst  the  skillful  orgaq- 
ist  plies  his  grave  and  &oeied  descsAt  in  loftj  fiigues,**  or  the  whole 
ajmphony  widi  artful  and  unimaginable  tonebes  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer;*^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  orgsa-etop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties^  which,  if  wise  men  and  pr<^het8  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.*' 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satis&ction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  ufitil  aboAt  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
aky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
ahy  ;*^  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster 
•erved  ovt  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  ^11  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  irodern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commaod^s  in  the  service  of  their  country.*^  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  £ur  and  hopeful  armies,  suffei 
them  for  wtaxt  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  firom  aboi^t 
them  like  aiek  feathers,  tbougb  tiiey  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  sufier  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  tb^ 
wages  of  a  delusive  Uet  and  miserable  remnant;*'  yet  in  the  meen- 
whUe  to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  sufier  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  <mr  own  institute,  besides  these  constent 
exerdses  at  home,  there  is  Another  opportunity  of  gaimng  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUeor 
JMBS  against  natoffe  not  to  go  o«t  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  m 
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her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.''  I  should  not,  therefore,  he  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  bbserving  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building", 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade/''  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the-  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.*'  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gal custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent"  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

ILL  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.^' 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and. noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope.''*  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  f*  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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Seeood  Axtiok. 


UmS  VSOM  LOBD  BROUGHAM  TO  2A0HAST  MAOAULST,  ESQ.,  ON  THB  TBADI- 
WQ   or  HIS  SON,  (TBS  LATH  LORD  MAOAULBT,)  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

Nbwoastlb,  March  10, 1823. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — lAj  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  to-day 
18  to  offer  yon  some  soggestions,  in  consequence  of  some  conversa- 
tion I  have  just  had  with  Lord  Grey,  who  has  spoken  of  your  son 
(at  Carnbridge)  in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  takes  his  ac- 
connt  from  his  son ;  but  from  all  I  know,  and  have  learnt  in  other 
quarters,  I  doubt  not  that  his  judgment  is  well  formed.  Now  you, 
of  course,  destine  him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and  the 
public  objects  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his  views,  I  would  fain  impress 
upon  you,  (and  through  you,  upon  him,)  a  truth  or  two  which  expe- 
rience has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

First,  that  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  is  to  be  laid  in  early 
application  to  general  knowledge,  is  clear ;  that  he  is  already  aware 
of;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  which  he  may  not  be  so  well  aware,) 
that  professional  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  entering  betimes 
into  the  lowest  drudgery — the  most  repulsive  labors  of  the  profes- 
sion— even  a  year  in  an  attorney's  office,  as  the  law  is  now  practiced, 
I  should  not  hold  too  severe  a  task,  or  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  but,  at  all  events,  the  life  of  a 
special  pleader,  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  the  thing  before  being  called 
to  the  bar.  A  young  man  whose  mind  has  once  been  well  imbued 
with  general  learning,  and  has  acquired  classical  propensities,  will 
never  sink  into  a  mere  drudge.  He  will  always  save  himself  harm- 
less from  the  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live  and  work  in,  and  the 
sooner  he  will  emerge  ^m  it,  and  arrive  at  eminence.  But  what  F. 
wish  to  inculcate  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  great  talent  for  pub-- 
lie  speaking  which  your  son  happily  possess,  is  that  he  should  culti' 
vate  that  talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the  height  of* 
the  art,  and  I  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  two  points.  I  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observation;: 

11 
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I  have  made  it  very  much  my  study  in  theory ;  have  written  a  great 
deal  upon  it  which  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  been  published ;  have  meditated  much  and  conversed  much  on 
it  with  &mou8  men ;  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it, 
but  have  prepared  for  much  more  than  I  ever  tried,  by  a  variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  much  translation,  composing  in 
foreign  languages,  d^c,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us ;  therefore  I  reckon  my  opinion  worth  list* 
ening  to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
myself,  and  should  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I  started  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

1.  The  first  point  is  this, — the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  I  difier  from 
all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this, — I  say,  let  him  first  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  he  can  no  doubt, 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you 
must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  hold  of  forthwith. 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said, 
proved  hard  reading)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  company;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  welL 
1  eaa  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
r discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it;  yet  still  to  say  it 
•easily,  ad  Uhitum,  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
«have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
«dse  must  for  the  present  be  sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy 
speaHng  into  chaste  eloquence.  And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Greek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modem  ^>eechea 
(as  he  probably  has  already);  Burke's  best  compositions,  as  the 
'* Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents;"  speech  "On 
the  American  Conciliation,'*  and  "  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debt ;" 
Fox's  '*  Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  (the  first  part  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart) ;  "  On  the  Bus* 

raian  .Armament,"  and  "On  the  War,"  1803,  with  one  or  two  of 
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Wjndham^s  best,  and  very  few,  or  rather  none,  of  Sberidan^B ;  but 
be  must  by  no  means  stop  here.  If  be  would  be  a  great  orator,  be 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  bead,  and  be  familiar  witb  every  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demostbenes.  I  take  for  granted  tbat  be 
knows  tbose  of  Cicero  by  beart;  tbey  are  very  beautiful,  but  not 
very  useful,  except  perbaps  tbe  Ifilo,  pro  LiffariOj  and  one  or  two 
more;  but  tbe  Greek  must  positively  be  tbe  model;  and  merely 
reading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  tbe  language,  won't  do  at  all ;  be 
must  enter  into  tbe  spirit  of  eacb  speecb,  thoroughly  know  tbe  posi- 
tions of  tbe  parties,  follow  eacb  turn  of  tbe  argument,  and  make  tbe 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe  composition  familiar 
to  bis  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  every  time  be  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  be  should  have  the  fine  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  bow  much  may  be  done  by  a  skillful  use  of  a  few  words 
and  a  rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view  I  hold  a 
£auniliar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  tbat  imitations  of  these  models  will  not  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibing  of  tbe 
same  spirit  Secondly,  I  know  from  experience  tbat  nothing  is  half 
so  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  tbey  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I  have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a  very  modem  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translating 
from  tbe  Greek. 

I  commenced  tbe  peroration  of  my  speecb  for  tbe  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demostbenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
succeeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  &r  above  any  merits 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  tbat  though  speaking,  witb 
writing  beforehand,  is  very  well  until  tbe  habit  of  easy  speecb  is 
acquired,  yet  after  that  be  can  never  write  too  much ;  this  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult  beyond 
comparison  than  speaking  off-band ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  tbe  habit  of  cor- 
rect diction.  But  I  go  further,  and  say,  even  to  tbe  end  of  a  man's 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  bis  finer  passages. 
Now,  would  be  b^  a  great  orator  or  no  f  In  other  words,  would  he 
have  almost  absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  a  free 
country  or  not    So  be  wills  this,  he  must  follow  these  rules. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

H.  Brouobaic 
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It  is  bat  reciting  the  ordinary  praiaes  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  to  remind  70a 
how  sacred  truths  may  be  most  ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause 
of  oppressed  innocence  be  most  powerfully  defended — ^the  march  of  wicked 
rulers  be  most  triumphantly  resisted— defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  at 
the  oppressors  head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  affairs,  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  eloquence 
must  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when  tlie  progress  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  silent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  the  jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  flourishes, — 
protectress  of  liberty, — ^patroness  of  improvement, — guardian  of  all  the  bless- 
ings that  can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to  free  institutions.  '*  Pacis  comes,  otiique 
socia,  et  jam  bene  oonstituts  reipublicae  alumna  eloquentia."  To  me,  calmly 
revolving  these  things,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects  of  ambition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  bn^y  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless 
exertions.  To  diffUse  useful  information, — to  further  intellectual  refinement, 
sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvement, — to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day 
when  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  fh>m  the  base  of  the  g^at  social  pyramid ; — this  indeed  is  a  high  calling, 
in  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on- 
ward, eager  to  bear  a  part. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  kingdom  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now 
address,  there  may  be  found  some  one — I  ask  no  more^willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — ^not  in  frivolus  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enliglitening  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge — and  g^tefully  pronounced  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vica  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — And  if  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
'  ter,  as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of 
their  former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  th(^  conquerors  of  new  empires, 
or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  ag- 
g^randizement  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  contem- 
plating the  monuments  of  their  inglorious  fame : — theirs  will  be  the  delight— 
theirs  the  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  be- 
nevolence in  the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  no  more— of  knowledge  become  power — virtue  sharing  in  the  domin- 
ion— superstition  trampled  under  foot — ^tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the 
fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below! — ^LOBD 
Brouoham — Inatigural  Discourse  at  Glasgow  as  Lord  Re/dor^  1825 
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Such  men — ^men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously;  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  Grod  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound, 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the 
property  of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace — performs  his  appointed  course — ^a  wait- 
ing in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises — ^resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queathes his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed — and 
ideeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in 
whom  mankind  had  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.— ildefreM  aJt  Oor* 
Stone  of  Mechanic^  InsiihUe.  Liverpool,  1826. 
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WILLIAM  PITT. — ^TRAINING  FOR  PL-BLIC  SPEAKING. 

Thb  Letters  addressed  1)y  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
have  not  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  are  not  published  in  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  former,  or  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  by  Earl  Stanhope. 
In  this  Life,  and  in  an  address  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the 
training  of  an  orator,  Earl  Stanhope  remarks : 

Id  1803  my  father,  then  Lord  Mahon,  had  the  high  privilege,  as  a  relative, 
of  being  for  several  weeks  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Pittas  house,  at  Walmer  Castle. 
Presaming  on  that  familiar  intercourse,  he  told  me  that  he  ventured  on  one 
occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Pitt  by  -what  means  he  had  acquired  his  admirable  readi- 
ness of  speech — ^his  aptness  of  finding  the  right  word  without  pause  or  hesi- 
tation. Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  whatever  readiness  he  might  be  thought  to 
possess  in  that  respect,  was,  he  believed,  i^^atly  owing  to  a  practice  which 
his  father  had  impressed  upon  him.  Lord  Chatham  had  bid  him  take  up  any 
book  in  some  foreign  language  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  Latin 
or  Greek  especially.  Lord  Chatham  then  enjoined  him  to  read  out  of  this 
work  a  passage  in  English,  stopping  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word  to  be 
used  in  English,  until  the  right  word  came  to  his  mind,  and  then  proceed. 
Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  assiduously  followed  this  practice.  We  may  con- 
clude tliat,  at  first,  he  had  often  to  stop  for  awhile  before  he  could  recollect 
the  proper  word,  but  that  he  found  the  diflSculties  gradually  disappear,  until 
wliat  was  a  toil  to  him  at  first  became  at  last  an  easy  and  familiar  task. 

To  an  orator,  the  charm  of  voice  Is  of  very  far  more  importance  than  mere 
readers  of  speeches  would  find  it  easy  to  believe.  I  have  known  several 
speakers  in  whom  that  one  advantage  seemed  almost  to  supply  tlie  place  of 
every  other.  The  tones  of  William  Pitt  were  by  nature  sonorous  and  clear ; 
and  the  furtlier  art,  how  to  manage  and  modulate  his  voice  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, was  instilled  into  him  by  his  father  with  exquisite  skilL  Lord  Chatham 
himself  was  preeminent  in  that  art,  as  also  in  the  graces  of  action,  insomuch 
that  these  accomplishments  have  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault 
In  a  passage  of  Horace  Walpolc,  written  with  the  manifest  desire  to  disparage 
him,  we  find  him  compared  to  Garrick. 

To  train  his  son  in  sonorous  elocution.  Lord  Chatham  caused  him  to  recite, 
day  by  day  in  his  presence,  passages  from  the  best  EngHsh  poets.  The  two 
poets  most  commonly  selected  for  this  purpose  were  Shakspcare  and  Milton, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  through  life  familiar  with  both.  There  is  another 
fact  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  from  tradition,  and  which  I  also 
remember  to  have  heard :  **  The  debate  In  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  bo,  one  of  his  favorite  passages;  and  his  early  friends  used  to 
talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  melodious  cadence  with 
which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.^* 

But  whatever  the  studies  of  Pitt,  whether  in  the  ancient  languages  or  in  his 
own,  the  aim  of  public  speaking  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  He  continued 
with  Mr.  Prctyman  tlie  same  practice  of  extemporaneous  translation  which, 
with  his  father,  ho  had  commenced.  We  further  learn  from  his  preceptor 
that  **  when  alone  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  passages  of  an  orator  or 
historian,  in  noticing  their  turn  of  expression,  and  marking  their  manner  of 
arranging  a  narrative.  A  few  pages  sometimes  occupied  a  whole  morning. 
It  was  a  favorite  employment  with  him  to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject,  an>l  to  observe  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of 
the  question.    The  authors  whom  he  preferred  for  this  purpose  were  livy, 
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Thucydidcs,  and  Sallast  Upon  these  occasions,  his  observations  were  not 
nnfrequenUy  committed  to  paper,  and  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
me  at  our  next  meeting.  He  was  also  in  the  bablt  of  copying  any  eloquent 
sentence,  or  beautiful  or  forcible  expression  which  occurred  in  his  reading.^'* 

According  to  the  unanimous  assurance  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  Mr. 
Pitt  (the  son)  did  not  prepare  the  structure  or  the  wordine^  of  his  sentences, 
far  less  write  them  down  beforehand.  His  own  manuscript  notes  were  very 
brief,  and  mainly  confined  to  figures,  to  aid  him  in  his  financial  statements. 

CICERO.— PROFESSIONAL  AND  ORATORICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  autobiographical  account  of  Cicero's  training  for 
eloquence,  both  forensic  and  deliberative,  is  taken  from  his  Treatise 
de  Claris  Oratoribos,  entitled  *  Bnitos : ' 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Forum,  Hortensins  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  Crassus  was  dead,  Cotta  had  been  banished,  and  Judi- 
ciafproceedings  were  suspended  in  conseouence  of  the  war.  Hortensius  was 
in  the  army,  performing  nis  term  of  service,  according  to  the  Roman  disci- 
pline, one  year  as  a  common  soldier,  another  as  a  military  tribune.  Sulpicius 
was  absent,  as  was  also  M.  Antony.  Trials  were  conducted  under  the  varian 
law  alone,  as  there  was  oc<Mi6ion  for  no  other,  by  reason  of  the  war.  L.  Mem- 
mins  and  Q.  Pompey  were  habitually  present,  and  spoke  as  tlieir  manner  was. 
They  were  not  distinguished  in  their  profession ;  but  still  they  are  honored 
with  the  title  of  orators  by  the  eloquent  Philip,  according  to  whose  testimony 
their  speaking  had  the  vehemence  and  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  style  of 
accusation. 

The  other  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  time  were  In  office,  and  I  had 
almost  daily  opportunities  of  hearing  them  speak  in  public.  For  C.  Cnrio 
was  tlien  tribune  of  the  people. — ^lie,  liowever,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, since  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  deserted  by  the  whole  asscmblv,-— Q. 
Mctellus  Celer  was  not  dlstinguislied,  but  spoke  occasionally.  Q.  Varnis,  C 
Carbo,  and  On.  Pomponius  were  distinguished  orators,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  tne  Forum.  G.  Julius,  also,  Cui-ule  ^dile,  almost  daily 
delivered  speeches  in  a  verv  accurate  style.  As  1  had  been  extremely  desirous 
to  hear  Gotta,  I  regretted  his  banishment ;  still  I  attended  on  the  speaking  of 
the  other  orators  with  irreat  zeal.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  saU.<«tied  with 
hearing  oratorical  perrormances  only,  but  passed  no  day  without  reading, 
writing,  and  meditation.  The  next  year,  Q.  Yarius  was  condemned  to  banish- 
ment under  his  o\vn  law.  Moreover,  I  attended  diligentlv  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  under  Q.  8ca;vola,  who,  though  he  did  not  give  formal  instruction  on 
the  subject,  yet  permitted  such  as  were  desirous  of  learning  to  attend  his  con- 
sultations, and  learn  what  they  could  in  that  way.  The  year  succeeding,  Bylla 
and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  P.  Sulpicius  tribune.  With  the  oratori- 
cal style  01  the  latter,  I  became  intimately  acquainted,  as  he  spoke  daily  in 
some  cause  or  other. 

About  the  same  time,  Philo,  the  head  of  tlie  Academy,  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  Athens,  left  that  city  and  came  to  Rome,  being  driven  away 
by  the  Mithridatic  war.  To  his  instructions  I  devoted  myself  with  the  great- 
est ardor,  not  only  because  I  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  philosophy  itself, 
and  delighted  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  it 
made  me  acquainted,  but  because  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
whole  judicial  system  was  abolished  forever.  During  this  year,  Sulpicius 
died.  The  next,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  orators,  Q.  Catulus,  M. 
Antony,  and  G.  Julius,  were  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  This  same  year  I 
also  took  lessons  at  Rome,  of  Molo,  the  Khodian,  who  was  both  an  eminent 
pleader  at  Uie  bar  and  sldlful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Althoufj^  this  account  of 
my  studies  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  this  treatise,  yet  I  have  given 
it  that  you,  Brutus  (as  it  is  already  known  to  Atticus),  mig:ht  have  your  wish 
gratltied,  of  being  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  course  I  have  pursued, 
and  that  you  might  lilcewlse  see  now  closely  1  have  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Hoilensius  throughout  the  whole  of  it  For  almost  three  years  after  tills,  the 
city  was  free  from  any  disturbance ;  but  by  reason  either  of  the  death,  or  de- 
parture, or  banishment  of  the  public  speakers  (for  even  M.  Grassus  and  the 
two  Lentuli  were  not  at  Rome),  Hortensius  took  the  lead  in  pleading  causes : 
the  reputation,  however,  of  Antistius  daily  increased ;  Piso  spolvc  frequently ; 
Pomponius  not  so  often ;  Garbo  seldom ;  rhilip  once  or  twice  only. 
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Darinjf  this  whole  period,  I  was  engaged,  night  and  day,  In  the  assldnouB 
study  of  every  bmuch  of  knowledge.  I  used  to  be  with  Dlodotus,  the  Stoic, 
who  died  lately  at  my  house,  where  he  had  lonj^  resided.  From  him  1  learned, 
among  other  Ihings,  the  principles  of  dialectics,  which  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  contracted  and  circumscribed  eloquence,  and  without 
which  YOU,  too,  Brutus,  have  judj^ed  it  impossible  to  attain  to  that  higlicr 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  regarded  as  only  a  dltfusive  or  expanded  dialectics. 
To  this  teacher,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  he  professed,  I 
devoted  myself;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  contiime  my  oratorical 
exercises  regularly  every  day.  I  studied  and  declaimed  togeUier.  often  witli 
M.  Piso  ana  Q.  Pompey,  or  with  somebody  else,  sometimes  m  Latin,  but  more 
frequently  in  Greek,  both  because  the  Greek  being  richer  In  oratorical  embel- 
lishments, naturally  led  to  the  same  perfection  In  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  because  I  could  not  be  instructed,  nor  have  my  errors  corrected 
by  Greek  masters,  unless  I  spoke  Greek.  In  the  meantime  came  tlie  tumult 
about  re-establishing  tlic  common wealtli,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  Scxvola, 
Carbo,  AnUstlus;  the  return  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  the  Lentull,  Pompcy: 
law  and  judicature  restored;  the  republic  recovered;  out  of  the  number  of 
orators,  however,  three  perished — Pomponius,  Oensorinus,  Murena.  Tlicn,  for 
the  first  time,  ve  liegan  to  be  concerned  In  causes,  both  private  and  public; 
not  to  learn  our  business  in  the  Forum,  as  many  do,  but  that,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, we  might  go  Into  it  ready  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  toe  studied  once 
more  under  Molo,  who  had  come  as  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  touching  the 
rewards  of  the  Rhodians.  Thns  it  was  that  our  first  speech  in  a  public  (or 
criminal)  cause,  that,  namely,  for  8extns  Roscius,  was  so  highly  commended, 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  Kind  was  thought  beyond  our  talents ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  we  appeared  in  many  others,  In  which  we  prepared  our- 
selves elaborately,  and  even  by  midnight  studies. 

And  since  It  Is  your  wish  to  know  me,  not  by  a  few  prominent  marks,  but 
by  a  full-length  portrait,  I  sliall  Include  some  things  in  this  account  of  myself 
which  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  I  was,  at  that  time, 
remarkably  spare  and  feeble  of  body ;  witli  a  long,  attenuated  neck,  and, 
altogether,  such  a  frame  and  constitution  as  Is  thought  to  make  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  the  lungs  imminently  dangerous.  '  The  concern  of  those  to 
whom  I  was  dear  was  so  much  the  more  increased,  that  I  spoke  always,  with- 
out the  least  remission  or  variety,  with  my  volc<^  stretched  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  my  whole  body  laboring  and  agitated.  So  that  my  friends  and  the 
physicians  advised  me  to  abandon  all  Idea  of  the  Forum ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  encounter  any  peril,  than  renounce  the  pursuit  of  that  glory  which  I 
believed  to  be  within  my  reach.  And  thinking  that,  by  altering  mv  manner 
of  speaking,  and  modulating  my  voice  wltli  greater  skIU,  I  shoala  at  once 
avoid  all  dimger,  and  Improve  my  elocution,— with  a  view  of  effecting  such  a 
change,  I  determined  to  go  to  Asia.  So,  after  having  been  engaged  in  practice 
as  an  advocate  for  two  years,  and  when  my  name  was  now  become  celebrated 
in  the  Forum.  I  left  Rome.    At  Athens,  I  staid  six  months,  attending  the 

SFoelcctlons  of  Antlochus,  the  most  renowned  and  able  philosopher  of  the  old 
.cademy,  and  thus  renewed,  under  the  directions  of  a  great  master,  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  I  had  cultivated  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  progres- 
sively Improved  myself  In  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  I  used  sedulously 
to  practice  speaking  under  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  an  old  and  not  undistin- 
guished professor  of  the  art  Afterwards,  I  traveled  all  over  Asia,  taking 
feseons  of  the  greatest  orators,  with  whom  I  exercised  myself  in  the  same 
way.  by  their  own  Invitation.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonlce;  In  my  opinion,  the  best  speaker  of  that  day  In  all  Asia: 
and.  If  to  be  entirely  irec  from  affectation  and  imperiinmces  of  all  sorts  (nihil 
habere  molestlamm  nee  Ineptlarum)  is  to  bo  Attic,  none  was  more  so  than 
this  orator.  Dionyslus,  also,  was  continually  with  mc ;  as  were  Eschylus,  the 
Cnidian,  and  Xenocles,  of  Adramyttium.  These  werc  then  reckoned  the  prin* 
cipal  speakers  of  Asia.  But,  not  satisfied  with  their  assistance,  I  went  to 
Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  same  Molo  whom  I  had  heard  at  Rome ; 
who,  wnilst  he  was  himself  distinguished  in  the  management  of  causes,  and  a 
writer  of  eminence,  was  the  severest  of  critics  In  detecting  and  censuring  any 
fault,  and  very  able  in  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  (I  will  not  say  with  what  success)  to  prune  away  ray  style,  which 
was  redundant,  and  rioted  in  a  sort  of  youthful  luxuriance  and  licentiousness, 
and  to  keep  it,  so  to  express  myself,  within  Its  banks.  So  that  I  returned,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  not  only  better  disciplined  and  practiced,  but  quite 
change ;  for  I  had  acquired  a  proper  control  of  my  voice,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  effervescence  of  my  oratory  had  passed  on^  my  lungs  hod  gathered 
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strength,  and  my  whole  conBtitation  some  small  degree  of  vigor  and  consis- 
tency. 

There  were  two  orators,  at  that  time  preeminent,  to  excite  my  emulation, — 
Gotta  and  Hortensius :  the  former,  pleasant  and  equable,  expressing  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  with  a  careless  ease  and  freedom ;  the  other,  ornate, 
animated,  and  not  as  you  knew  him,  Brutus,  when  he  was  on  the  wane,  bui 
much  more  vehement,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  I,  tlierefore.  supposed  that 
Uortensius  was  to  be  my  principal  rival,  both  as  I  resembled  him  more  by  tlie 
animation  of  my  manner,  and  was  nearer  to  him  in  age;  and,  besides  that,  in 
the  most  important  causes  the  leading  part  was  always  conceded  to  him  by 
Cotta  himself ;  for  a  concourse  of  people,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Forum, 
require  an  impassioned  and  ardent  speaker,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  an 
Impressive  and.nitlier  dramatic  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  after 
my  return  from  Asia,  I  pleaded  several  important  causes  whilst  I  was  suing 
for  the  Qusestorsliip,  Cotta  for  the  Consulsliip,  and  Hortensius  for  the  place 
of  iEdile.  The  next  year  I  passed  in  Sicily ;  Cotta,  after  his  Consulship,  went 
to  Gaul ;  Hortensius  was,  and  was  reputed  to  be,  first  at  the  bar.  vV  hen  I 
came  back  from  Sicily,  my  talent  (whatever  it  was)  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
its  full  maturitv  and  perfection.  I  fear  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  these 
things,  especially  as  they  concern  myself ;  but  my  object  in  all  that  I  liave 
said,  is  not  to  make  a  boast  of  any  genius  and  eloquence,  which  I  am  far  from 

Eretending  to,  but  to  show  you  what  my  labor  and  industry  have  beeu.  After 
aving  been  employed,  then,  for  five  years,  in  the  most  important  causes,  and 
among  the  leading  advocates,  I  was  fairly  matched  w^ith  Hortensius  in  the  im- 
peachment of  VerreSj  just  after  he  had  been  elected  Consul,  and  I  i£dile. 
But,  as  this  conversation,  besides  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  calls  for  spme  ideas 
upon  the  art,  I  will  briefly  state  what  I  think  was  most  remarkable  In  Horten- 
sius. After  his  consulship  (probably  because  he  had  no  competitor  among  the 
Consulars,  and  he  did  not  care  about  those  who  had  not  been  Consuls),  he 
relaxed  from  that  application  and  study  which  had  been  so  intense  in  him 
from  his  childhood,  and,  surrounded  with  the  good  things  of  life,  he  deter- 
mined to  live  more  happily,  as  he  reckoned  it,  more  at  his  ease,  certainly. 
The  first,  and  second,  and  third  year,  the  coloring  of  his  eloquence,  like  that 
of  an  old  picture,  l>egan  gradually  to  fade,  so  gradually,  however,  that  an 
unpractlcea  eye  could  not  detect  the  change,  aluiough  connoisseurs  might 
As  he  grew  older,  ho  seemed  to  fall  off  every  day,  as  in  other  respects^  so  par- 
ticularly in  th3  command  of  language.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  neglect,  by  every  sort  of  exercise,  but,  especially,  by  writiu^  a 
great  deal,'  to  increase  the  talent,  whatever  It  was,  that  I  possessed  in  that 
way.  Meanwhile  (to  omit  other  things),  in  the  election  of  Praetors,  1  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  college  by  a  very  large  majority ;  for,  not  only  by  my  industry 
and  assiduity  in  the  management  of  causes,  but  also  by  a  more  exquisite  and 
an  uncommon  style  of  speaking,  I  hod  forcibly  drawn  the  attention  of  men 
toward  me.  I  will  say  nolhiug  of  myself.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rest 
of  our  public  speakers,  among  whom'there  was  none  who  seemed  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  thoroughly  than  other  people,  those  literary  studies  In  which  the 
fountains  of  eloquence  are  contained;  none  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
philosophy,  mother  both  of  good  words  and  actions ;  none  who  was  sutfl- 
ciently  versed  In  the  civil  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  an 
orator,  especially  In  private  causes:  none  who  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Roman  history,  as  to  he  able  to  call  witnesses  of  high  authoritj  from  the 
dead  wiicucver  need  were ;  none  who,  when  he  had  fairly  caught  his  adversary 
in  his  toils,  could  relax  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  and  divert  them  for  awhile 
from  the  severity  of  their  character  and  situation,  to  mirth  and  laUghtcr; 
none  who  could  expatiate  at  large,  and  Introduce  int<f  the  discussion  of  a  par- 
ticular cose,  general  views  and  universal  principles ;  none  who,  to  amuse  an 
audience,  could  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  who  could  inflame  their 
^inds  with  anger,  or  melt  them  to  tears, — none,  in  short,  who  possessed  that 
control  over  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  orator. 

True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  law  of  truth, 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 
good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them 
Into  others.  When  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  by  what  I  can  express, 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in 
well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. — Milton. 

True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  must  exist  in  the 
man,  In  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion. — Websteb. 
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OEOROE  BERTHOLD  KIEBUHB. 


George  Berthold  Niebuhr,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Historian,  was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  but  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  South  Ditmash,  where  his  father,  Oarsten  Nie* 
buhr,  the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  government,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
nntil  he  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.  In  1795  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visits 
to  different  parts  of  England.  Has  professional  studies  were  juris- 
prudence and  finance,  and  for  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Count  Bermslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Prince 
Hardenberg,  in  1808  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1816  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  histoiical  studies,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.  While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  his- 
torical studies,  examining  ancient  manuscripta,  edited  some  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  re- 
sort of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un- 
til his  death,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec- 
tures in  the  university  on  Roman  History  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjects^ 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations^ 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential.  He  loved  to  have  stu- 
dents consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  "  I  have  found 
him,"  says  Lieber  in  his  Reminiscences,  **  repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children." 
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LETTER  FBOM  BiBTHOLD  GEOBOE  NDEBUHR  TO  HIS  KEPHBW,   ON  PHTLOLOQIOAL 

STUDIES. 

[Neebuhb,  the  historian,  diplomatist,  and  philologist,  addressed  the  following 
letter,  while  residing  at  Borne  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  then  nine 
teen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  precions  manual  of  advice  fh>m  a  ripe  scholar  and  an 
eminent  statesman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  on 
the  true  ideal  of  oonduct — simplicity,  energy,  truthfulness — ^in  every  walk  of 
life.] 

When  your  dear  mother  wrote  to  me,  that  you  showed  a  decided 
iuclination  for  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings ;  and  hegged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in- 
clination by  any  plans  they  might  form  for  your  future  life.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  to  her,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studies,  he  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
•whatever  study  he  may  choose  at  the  university.  And  besides, 
philology  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I  would 
rather  wish  for  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  affection 
as  for  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering;  none  gives  a 
better  security  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
nature  of  its  duties,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  them :  and  how 
often  have  I  lamented  with  sorrow  that  I  forsook  it,  and  entered  into 
a  more  bustling  life,  which  perhaps  will  not  allow  me  to  attain  to 
any  lasting  quiet,  even  when  old  age  is  coming  on  I  The  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  especially  is  a  thoroughly  honorable  one ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a 
noble  heart  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
course  I  had  chosen  for  myself;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
I  been  allowed  to  follow  it  I  know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I  now 
am  by  the  great  sphere  in  which  I  have  spent  my  active  life,  I  should 
no  longer  be  fitted  for  it ;  but  for  one  whose  welfare  I  have  so  truly 
at  heart,  I  should  wish  that  he  might  not  be  spoilt  in  the  same  man 
ner,  nor  desire  to  quit  the  quietness  and  thef  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  mother  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  show  me  something  of 
your  writing,  as  a  mark  of  your  diligence,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
perceive  what  progress  you  have  already  made.  I  begged  she  would 
bid  yon  do  so,  not  only  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  friends  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  you;  but  also  because  in 
philology  I  have  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
^mpt  us  astray :  so  that  I  can  encourage  anv  one  who  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  while  I  feel  the  fullest , 
confidence  in  warning  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  get  unless  they  turn  back.  I  myself 
had  to  make  my  way  through  a  thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ;  and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
but  too  forbearingly  by  those  who  might  have  been  my  guides. 
Happily — I  thank  God  for  it — I  never  lost  sight  of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ;  but  I  should  have  got  much  nearer  that 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I  tell  you  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com* 
position  is  a  creditable  proof  of  your  industry ;  and  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  and  learnt  in  the  six  years 
since  I  last  saw  you.  I  perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  frankly  beg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your- 
self that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.  I  will  not  lay  a  stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders :  on  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  his  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  A  worse  fiftult  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro- 
ken down  in  a  sentence ;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ;  that  your  style  is  turgid  and  without  uniformity ;  that  you 
use  your  metaphors  illogically.  You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a  thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.  Hiat  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ;  for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
times,  who  by  a  peculiarly  happy  management  of  a  peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a  style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.  Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres- 
sion imply  a  maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development.  But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.  Here,  there- 
fore, take  a  useful  rule.  When  you  are  writing  a  Latin  essay,  think 
what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  you  are  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  plainest  words.  Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ;  and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi- 
tating some  of  them  :  translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen- 
tences ;  and  when  you  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.  In  this  exercise  you  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher ;  do  it,  however,  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.     When  you  are  writing,   examine  carefully  whether 
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your  language  be  of  one  color.  It  matters  not  to  my  mind,  whether 
you  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  or  to  that  of  Taci- 
tus and  Quintilian :  but  one  period  you  must  choose :  else  the  result 
is  a  motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

You  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ;  because  you  can  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  on 
such  questions.  Dissertations  on  particular  points  can  not  be  writ- 
ten, until  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  region  wherein  they 
are  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  all  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  that  we  must  advance 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understand- 
ing of  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system- 
atic order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

You  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nies ;  and  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I  say  this,  I  will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologers,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age ;  not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or 
Salmasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject.  You  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a  much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list- 
ening, in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  You  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  genera] 
reflections, — to  let  pass  the  word  philosophical^— -^m  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously, — to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge,— this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life :  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
up  without  hinderance  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  dissertation, — let  him  say 
what  he  will, — pretends  to  teach :  and  one  can  not  teach  without 
some  degree  of  wisdom;  which  is  the  amends  that,  if  we  strive 
•fter  it,  God  will  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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What  I  wish  above  all  things  to  impress  on  you,  my  young  friend, 
is,  that  you  should  purify  your  mind  to  entertain  a  sincere  i*ever- 
ence  for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a  youth- 
ful spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  something  more  to  you  about  your  style  of  wri- 
ting. It  is  too  verbose ;  and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a  finished 
style.  I  expect  not  such  from  yon,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I  would  warn  you  against  a  false  mannerism.  All  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.  A  man 
should  either  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a  continuous  dis- 
course, expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully ;  or,  as 
he  would  speak,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ;  and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan- 
guage, must  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ- 
ine the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.  The  written 
exercises  of  a  boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.  If 
we  anj  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a  feeling  of  our  emptiness,  writing  becomes  terribly  up-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it.  This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ;  which  in  my  youth  would 
have  been  easy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shim  all 
false  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer- 
tain, of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  are  expressing  a  conjecture,  to  make  the  de- 
gree of  our  belief  apparent.  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  have  toritten  nothing  knowingly^  which^ 
after  a  severe  examination,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have  I  deceived  my  reader,  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others; 
nor  have  I  set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
wottld  answer  for  at  my  last  hour^ — if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Here  I  am  conscious  that  I  demand  nothing  from  others,  of  which 
a  higher  spirit,  reading  my  soul,  could  reproach  me  with  ever  having 
done  the  reverse.  This  scrupulousness,  combined  with  my  concep- 
tion of  what  a  philologer  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  made  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  urged  to  do  so,  not  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a  young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ;  so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untnith,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a  merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace's.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  see  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world :  turn  away  from  those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela- 
tions and  degenerate  ages.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young ;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  are  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  are  also  good  reading  for  the 
young ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a  few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with- 
out arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Horace  is  original,  and  more  genial ; 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow ;  they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a  man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  evil  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a  vile  philosophy,  which 
docs  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
His  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea- 
sonableness: he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex- 
pression) to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat.  I.  iii.  98.) 
Bareness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
slight  chastisement     That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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ns  to  scourge  yice>  and  which  we  see  not  only  in  Tacitns,  bnt  also  in 
Juvenal, — ^in  the  latter  disgustingly, — is  not  found  in  Horace.  Juve- 
nal, however,  you  most  not  read  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
piecea :  nor  is  this  any  loss ;  for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  wouid  not  be  wholesome  at  your  age,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  your  mind  with  great 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotus,  Thucy 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  Cassar,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  them. 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthetical  remarks  on  them,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
yon  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  wonld  gain  by  listening  rev- 
erently to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology 
which  does  one's  soul  good :  learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  We  must  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar, according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  term :  we 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archseologry,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  difficult  passages  off  hand,  this  is  noth- 
ing but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos- 
thenes and  C?icero.  Take  the  speech  of  the  former  for  the  Crown^ 
that  of  the  latter  j^ro  CluenUo^  and  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your- 
self of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument :  try 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work;  and  hence 
you  will  learn  how  little  yon  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  youf  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect- 
edly difficult  questions  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  only  be  solved  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  have 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passages,  and  to  consult  the  commenta- 
tors for  yon,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
Make  a  list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epitheta  and  the  nouns 
they  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans- 
late passages;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  turn  your  translation  back 
into  the  original  tongue. 
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Along  with  this  grammatical  exercise,  read  those  great  writers, 
one  after  the  other,  with  more  freedom.  But  after  finishing  a  book, 
or  a  section,  recall  what  yoa  have  been  reading  in  your  memory, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  you  can.  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly ;  and 
you  should  always  write  down  every  new  word  you  meet  with  im- 
mediately, and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  emendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  you  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors :  and 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramarines.  Of  writing  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors :  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones.  JBolus 
only  let  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  Ulysses  to  his  goal : 
the  others  he  tied  up :  when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
'.o  states.     Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

The  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not 
fancy  that  I  don*t  know  this,  or  that  I  do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly :  and  it  will  perhaps  discourage  you  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend*  true  learning 
and  true  gain  are  the  real  blessings  of  speculative  life ;  and  our  life- 
time is  not  so  short.  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  learn :  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so  I 

And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a  right  mind, 
that  yon  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  aud  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  of  us  all,  who  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart. 

"  A  bad  handwriting  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a  badly  written 
letter  to  a  fellow-creature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  of.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  unpleasant,  than  to  open  a  letter  which  at  once  shows  that  it 
will  require  long  deciphering?  Besides,  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  gone,  if  we 
must  spell  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  aud  cooperation  are  preju- 
diced and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  because  they  are  written  so  badly." 

*'  Writing  seems  to  me  just  like  dressing;  we  ought  to  dresa  well  and  neat; 
but  as  we  may  dress  too  well,  so  may  a  pedantically  fine  hand  show  that  the 
writer  has  thought  more  of  the  letters  than  the  sense." — Oonveraation — %n  Lielh 
er'«  Reminiacences  of  Ntebuhr, 
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IiOBD    BACON.     S88AT.— ON    DIBCOURBB. 

SoHS  in  their  dlBcourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in 
being  ahle  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and 
not  what  should  be  thought  Some  have  certain  common  places 
and  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety ;  which  kind 
of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  per- 
ceived— ^ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then 
a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  con* 
versation  to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and 
as  we  say  now,  to  jade  {over-ride  or  drive)  anything  too  &r.  As 
for  jest,  there  be  certain  thin^  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it — ^namely:  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's 
present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity ;. 
yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — ^that  is.. 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled — 

"  Farce  paer  stimalus,  et  fortias  utere  loris." 
(^y,  spare  the  spur,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins. — Oyid  Met.  ii.  127)^ 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness^. 
and  bitterness.     Certainly,  he   that    hath  a  satirical  vein  as  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other's : 
memory.  -  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content 
much,  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the., 
persons  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please- 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  know- 
ledge ;  but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser  {over  nice  examiner)^  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and* 
take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  ofi^,  and  bring ; 
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others  on,  as  musiciaiis  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long 
galliards  (merry  meawrey  IS  you  dissemble,  sometimes  your  know- 
ledge of  that  (that  which)  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not  Speech  of  man's 
self  ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well-chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to 
say  in  scorn,  ^  Ho  mnst  needs  be  a  wise  man^  he  speaks  so  much  of 
himself,"  and  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend 
himself  with  a  good'  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
another,  especially  if  it  be  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth 
(lay  daxm  to).  Speech  of  touch  {particular  application)  towards 
others  should' be  ^fuingly  used,  fcr  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  comiBg  home  to  any  man*  I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the' 
west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one  was  given  to  ^cM,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his*  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other's  table,  *^  Tell  truly  was  there  never  a  flout 
(jeer)  or  diy  blow-  given  ?"  To  which  the  guest  would  answer 
**"  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed."  The  lord'  would  say,  ^  I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  cfinner.''  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than 
eloquence,  and  to  speak  agreeably  (tit  a  manner  suited)  to  him  with 
whom  we  deal^  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words  and  in  good 
order.  A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of  interio- 
cution,  shows  slowness,  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a 
good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see 
in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course  are  yet  nimblest 
in  the  turn,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use 
too  many  circumstances  (non^essentiai  partieulart)  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all  is  blunt. 

Archbishop  "Vfliat^ely  in    his  annotations    to  the  above  Essay 
remarks : — 
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Among  the  niAQy  just  and  adnxirable  remarks  in  this  essay  on  "  Discourse, 
Bacon  does  not  notice  the  distinction — ^which  is  an  important  one — ^between 
those  who  spenk  because  they  wish  to  say  something,  and  those  who  speak 
becanse  they  fau-ve  something  to  say :  diat  is,  between  those  who  are  aimingrat. 
di:»playing-their  own  knowledge  of  ability,  and  those  who  speak  from  fulness  of 
matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  the  matter^  and  not  of  themseWes  and  the 
opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This  latter  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in 
reference  to  writings^  "  a  man's  writing  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest."  It  is 
cniions  to  obserre  how  moch  mora  agreeable  is  ercn  inibrior  conversation  of 
this  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred,  by  many — ^tibey  know  not  why^ 
who  axe  not  accnstomed  to  analyae  their  own  feelings,  or  to  enquire  why  they 
like  or  dislike. 

Something  nesirly  coinciding  wiih  the  above  distinction,  Is  that  which  some 
draw  between  an  ^"unconsdons "  and'  a  "  conscions "  manner,  only  that  the 
lattar  exlends.to  persons  whoare  not  courting  i^iplause,  bat  anxiously  goarding 
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against  censarei.  Bj  a  "conscious"  manner  ir  mea»t,  in  short,  a  continued 
thought  about  oneself,  and  alwnt  wliat  the  txympkny  will  think  of  lis:  The 
continued  efibrt  and  watchfiil  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  dthcr  tb  obtain 
approbation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  diaapprobation,  always  conunnnicates  ilsdf  in 
a  certain  degree  to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction  again,  akin  to  the  Aov^,  between  the*  desire  to 
please  and  the  desire  to  give  pleasure ;  meaning  by  the  fbimer  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion  of  those  yon  converse  witib,  and  by  the 
other,  the  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again  draws  the  disdnction  between  the  Eiron  and  the  BoBloIochnlf 
-rthat  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his-  own  amusement,  find  the 
other  for  that  of  tiie  company.  It  is  tihis  latter,  howel^,*  than  is  leally  the 
*'  conscious  "  speaker,  because  he  is  evidently  seeldag  to  obtain  credit  ati  a  wit 
by  bis  diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to  what  we 
call  a  *'  wag**'  The  other  is  letiang  ont  of  hi*  good  tilings  merely  llx>m  his  own 
fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  '^  oooseion^ness  "  iecombhieA  wi&  great 
timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  **  shyness,'*  a  thing  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  a  most  intense  tortnre  to  the  aubject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  stek  to  tiure  a  young  person 
of  that  veiy  common  complaint  by  ea^artnii^  him  not  to  be  shy,<<-tdling  him 
what  an  awkward  appearance  it  haSj—and  that  it  prev^ts  his  doing  himself 
justice,  &c  All  which  is  manifestly  pouridg  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it  For, 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  b  an  over-attjdety  as  to  what  people  are  thinking  of 
you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  yonr  own  appearance*  The  course,  therefore,  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  him^to  be 
assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not  CM>uble  their  heeds  about  him*— «nd  to 
harden  him  against  any  impertinent  eritioisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
going  on — taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  r^ht,  leaving  others  to  think  atid  say 
wiiat  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occnpied  any  one  is  with  the  subject  matter  of  what 
he  is  saying,  the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in^  the  less  Will  his  thoughts 
be  turned  on  himself,  and  what  others  think  of  himb 
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I  HAVB  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  as  thiH ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difBcnIt  to  be  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or  priviite  life,  our 
Wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a  true  friend, 
a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  government,  With  some  others,  require  so 
many  ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  sotnnch  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  yeat«  men  have  despaired  of  redudng  their 
schemes  to  perfection :  but  in  cOnversadon  It  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ;  for  here 
we  are  only  to  aVoid  a  multitude  of  errors^  which,  although  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  may  be  in  every  man's  power,  for  Want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
ide:i  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand 
conversation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  ornNrs  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  fiom 
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thenoe  every  man  to  form  maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be  r^g^lated,  be> 
caase  it  reqaires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  bonii  or  at  least  may  not 
acquire,  without  any  great  genias  or  studv.  For  nature  has  left  every  man  a 
capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  company ;  and  there  are 
a  hundred  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  fonlts  that  they 
might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  by  mere  indignation, 
to  reflect  that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  sp  fitted  for  every  period  and 
condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected 
and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  note  those  errors  that  are  obvious, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  few  so  obvious, 
or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  fcdly  of  talking 
too  much ;  yet  I  rarely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where  some 
one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words,  none 
are  comparable  to  the  sober  deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into  several  digressions,  finds  a 
hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  «Aother  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell  you  when 
this  is  done ;  comes  back  regularly  to  his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind 
some  person's  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his  memory ;  the  whole 
company  all  this  while  in  suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  U  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  com- 
pany has  heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure  of  the 
relator. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  afiect  to  talk  of 
themselves :  some,  without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history  of  their 
lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  diseases,  with  the  several  sympt^>ms  and 
circumstances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships  and  injustice  they  have 
sufiered  in  court,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dexterous, 
and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold  what  would  happen  in  such  a 
case,  but  none  would  believe  them ;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  the  beginning, 
and  told  him  the  consequences,  just  as  they  happened  ;  but  he  would  have  his 
own  way.  Others  make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strang- 
est men  in  the  world ,  they  cannot  dissemble ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly ;  they  have 
lost  abundance  of  advantages  by  it,  but  if  you  would  give  them  the  worlds 
they  cannot  help  it ;  there  is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity 
and  constraint ;  with  many  other  insufferable  topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is 
so  to  others ;  without  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection,  that  his 
afiairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with  other  men,  then  theirs  have  with  him ; 
and  how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  a  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed  two  persons  discover,  by 
some  accident,  that  they  were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  university ; 
after  which  the  rest  are  -condemned  to  silence,  and  to  listen  while  these  two  are 
refreshing  each  other's  memory,  with  the  arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves 
and  their  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit  for  some  time  with  a  snpeicil- 
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iofu  aad  imimtknt  silence,  fbll  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking ; 
at  length  of  a  sadden,  demanding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dog- 
matical way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  voochsafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation  which  none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men 
of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  thej  are  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  their  mouths  without  endeavoring  to  saj  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is 
ao  many  worcU  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  their  hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselves 
to  see  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  pt^rpetnal  constraint,  with  so  little 
success.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit  themselves, 
and  answer  their  chani6ter,  else  the  standers-by  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  they 
have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but  where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate 
and  preside :  he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  bat  to  display  his 
own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ; 
and  therefore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are  content  to  listen,  and  to  pro- 
less  themselves  his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will's  coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (as 
they  were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men  who 
had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither, 
and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an 
air  as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  £Eite  of 
kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  a: id  they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble 
audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  universities ;  who,  at 
due  distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of 
politeness,  criticism,  and  belles  lettres. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  past,  were  all  overrun  with  pedan- 
try. For,  as  I  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because  pedantry  is  the  too 
frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  discourse* 
and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is 
the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the  subject  of  theur 
petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on 
subjects  they  are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could  hardly 
take ;  because,  beside  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never 
improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or  bnfibon,  who 
has  a  general  reception  at  tlie  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domestic  with  persons 
of  the  first  quality,  and  nsually  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ; 
against  which  I  have  no  objection.  Ton  go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet- 
show  ,  your  business  is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or 
civility,  while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I  only  quarreU 
when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited 
to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks, 
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.and  .make  the  whdo  compaajr  unfit  for  anjr  other  eonvenadon,  beside  the  I'ndig' 
nitj  of  ccsfQunding  men'.s  talents  at  so  shamefal  a  rate. 

Bfttllerjr  ia  the  finest  part  of  convereation ;  but,  as  it  is  ovar  nsiial  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
ithis,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generallj  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ; 
^st  as  when  an  expensive  fashicta  comes  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  '»t, 
^content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raiUery  to 
run  a  jnan  down  ia  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridicolons ;  sometimes  .to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding ;  on 
aU  whieh  .occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
ji»eing  able  to  take  a  jeat.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this 
«]rt,  singling  oat  a  weak  adversasy,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  dien  car- 
lying  all  More  him.  The  Frendi,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  .differoat  idea  of  lihe  :thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  lathers. 
Baillcry  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection, 
Imt,  by  some  tasn  of  vit,  nnexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a  complL 
mfittt,  and  to  the  adivantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  mles  in  canversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  com. 
pany  can  leiwonabiy  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid :  nor  can  there  anything  be 
veil  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part 
unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

These  am  two  fiuilts  in  conversation,  whioii  appear  very  diflferent,  yet  arise 
^m  the  jame  root,  and  are  equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter 
rapt  others;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted  themselves.  The  two 
'  chief  ends  of  converjsation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  aie  among,  or 
to  xeceivs  those  benefits  ourselves ;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
run  into  either  of  these  two  errors ;  because,  when  any  man  speaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  .be  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearers'  sake,  and  not  his  own ;  so  that 
eommon  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  lend  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt 
grou,  but,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
]ie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
jbheir  .own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so 
£ir  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
.what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  otJierwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
lirii  as  good,  and  l^t  might  be  much  more  natnrally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  &miliarity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
liieir  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  dimate,  where  aH  the  littie  decorum  and  politeness  we  have  are  purely 
-forced  by  a  trand,  are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro- 
BUUM,  was  the  raiMeiy  of  slaves,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intrediEiced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the 
scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many 
particnktfs;  and  oonsadering  all  things  were  turned  upside^lown,  it  was  reason- 
able and  judicioiia :  although  it  waa  a  pieoe  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point 
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ttf  honoriiii  the  other  aoUnm^  when  Um  annUflgt  wocdanisplaoad  among  gpentlD- 
anen  euk^d  in  a  dadl. 

There  mn  s«me;iii0a  flicaUent  at  tfdliqf  a  itoigr,  and  provided  with  a  plentifnl 
^k  of  them,  which  th«/  can  draw  out  Hpon  occasion  in  all  oompankB ;  and, 
liderin^  how  low  co&yersation  xnns  now  among  oa,  iit  is  not  altc^ther  a  con- 
lemptible  talaat;  howew,  it  is  anbjoct  to  two  unavoidahlo  dfifecta»  firequent  rep- 
•etithm,  and  iMmg  aoon  eTAanstad ;  so  thaft»  whoever  valuos  this  gift  in  bimself. 
has  noed  of  a  good  memoiy,  and  onght  ivequavtly  to  shift  his  oompanj,  that  he 
majr  not  disooiver  the  weakness  of  his  find ;  iur  those  who  ace  tfaais  endued 
hai«  seldon  anf  other  lewenne,  bat  firo  >iipaB  ihe  main  stack. 

Great  apeahsrs  «n  pshlie  are  -seldoni  .agxeedble  in  ptivate-oonTexsation,  whether 
theirfiiouK^  be  natnral,  or  aoqaiied  hgr  practice,  and  often  remtnring.  Natncal 
eluoiitian»  although  'it  may  sesai  a  paradox,  usually  spnaga  ivam  a  bamnness  of 
iarestion,  and  of  words  ;  by  wluch  men  who  have  only  oae  stock  ^of  notions 
upORoveiy  sotject,  and  one  set'Of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  thcgr  awam  upon 
^lihe  snperAees.  and  ofer  themsehres  on  every  oocasioa ;  therefore  men  of  much 
Jeamiag,  aad  who  know  the  compass  wf  a  tenguage,  are  geBesaUy  the  worat 
talkers  on  a  •snddan,  until  muehpraotioe  has  innredand  emhald.  ned  them ;  be-. 
canse  tittey  are  eonfounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  varie^  of  notions  and  of 
-words,  which  they  cannot  readily  ofaeooe,  but  ane  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 
great  a  choice ;  which  -is  no  diealvantage  in  private  oonversation ;  where,  oi 
Ihe  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranf;uing  .is,  of  all  others,  most  unsupportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  nmre  for  conversation  than  liie  character  of  being 
wits ,  to  support  which  they  neirer  fail  of  enoonraghig  a  mimber  of  foBowers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  th^  find  their 
aceouiHs  on  both  ndes  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  Thro  has  given  the 
f»vMMr  auch  on  air  of  swperiority.  and  made  Iho  latter  so  pmgmatical,  that 
neither  <€€  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  soy  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis» 
pute  and  eontradiction,  telliag  of  Ues,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  dis* 
ease  oaHed  the  wandering  cf  the  thotights,  so  that  they  are  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  posseseions, 
is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a  madman  in  Bedlam. 

1  thisik  I  ham  gone  ovser  most  4)f  the  errors  in  conversatien  that  have  fiaHen 
under  my  notice  or  oaemory,  except  some  that  are  merely  pecsonal,  and  others 
too  gross  to  need  exploding  ;  snch  as  lewd  or  prafiine  talk ;  but  1  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  subjects  of 
discourse,  which  wotild  be  infinite  Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de- 
h-iaed,  iby  the  ahnae  of  that  fjicuhy  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  between 
anea  and  Vmtes :  and  how  iittle  advantage  we  make  of  that,  wtiich  might  be  the 
greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  weil  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life:  in  defatf  t  of  wiiidi  we  ave  fbreed  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  phiy^  drink,  and  vicious 
aaoonn;  whereby  the  nobiUCy  and  gentry  of  both  aeses  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  aad  mind,  and  hare  lost  all  notions  of  feve,  honor,  iinendship,  gen- 
erosity:  w^leh.  under  the  mune  of  topperiea,  haveheea  lor  aomo  time  laughed 
4)nt  of  doers. 

^Ihs  degeneraey  of  oonvetsation,  wMi  the  pemiejons  eoa»pqnencea  thereof 
upon  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  «anaes,  to  tbn 
custom  arisen,  ibr  some  tine  past,  of  excMBag  woiaea  fsam  any  shave  in  our 
society,  further  than  in  parlies  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour. 
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I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeDess  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in 
Franoe)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  Vs  reign,  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerlj  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  coart,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising  and 
cultivating  conversation  were  altogether  different  from  ours:  several  ladies, 
whom  we  find  celebrated  hj  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
started ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  .apt  to 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no 
other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufiicient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint 
upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those 
sprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining 
a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
virtue  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  en- 
tertain their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  incident:  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed 
more  frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  haidly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fault  in  company  to  talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ;  for,  if 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  to^ethnr  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the 
conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can 
start  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  falling  into  conversation  with  any  one  is,  whether 
he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  yon,  or  that  you  should  hear  him. — Steele, 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn,  or  think  they  need  it ;  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
easy. — Sir  William  Temple, 

He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  oooly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best  requisites  of  a 
good  converser. — Laoater. 

The  listening  well  and  answering  well  is  one  of  the  perfections  to  be  attained 
in  conversation. — Le  Rochejbucauld, 

We  should  bring  into  society  our  proportion  of  good  will  or  good  humor,  and 
not  trouble  our  friends  with  our  real  or  imaginary  afflictions.  Cares,  distresses, 
diseases,  animosities,  and  dislikes  should  not  be  obtruded  on  others  who  have 
little  sorrows  enough  of  their  own ;  and  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  before 
they  enter  into  company  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meeting  breaks 
np. — Addimm. 

Self  is  a  subject  on  which  all  are  fluent  and  few  interesting.— £^yrofi. 
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OONTEBSATION— AN  ABT. 


LETTBIt  OV  TH01CA8  DbQUINCET   TO  ▲  TOUNO  FEIBHD. — Abridged. 

AMOirofiT  the  arts  connected  with  the  degancet  of  social  life,  in  a  degree  which 
nobody  denies,  is  the  art  of  Conversation ;  but  in  a  degree  which  almost  eveiy- 
body  denies,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  rales,  this  same 
art  is  not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  luxury  of  con- 
versation, nor  the  possible  benefit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  under  that  rude  ad- 
ministration of  it  which  generally  prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some 
simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from  experience  of  such  contingencies  as  are. 
most  likely  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  man 
nor  effort  accomplishes  its  purpoees  in  perfection.  Yet  for  conversation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seems  strange,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A  limited  process  submits  readily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system ;  but  a  process  so  onlimited  as  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less 
nnlimited,  the  means  of  canying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect,  amongst  so 
vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
conversation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  will  be  im- 
proved primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with 
what  in  technical  phrase  is  called  "  good  company,"  meaning  company  in  the 
highest  degree  polished,  company  which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  as 
respects  its  composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  manners 
and  usages  ?  If  he  really  Aos,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from 
pure  acquaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must  have  remarked  the  laige 
effect  impressed  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  breeding.  Good  breeding — ^what  is  it  ?  There  is 
no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  negative  elements ;  that  it  shows  itself  far  less 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conversation 
by  the  simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a  system  of  forbear- 
ances),  applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  was  or  ccan  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  In- 
tellectual graces  of  the  highest  order  may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when 
exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners;  whereas, 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  freedom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the 
self-restraint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplish- 
ing it  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitions  one  of  communicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  npon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitaiy  thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  that, 
whilst  the  mere  observers  never  beoome  meditators,  the  mere  meditators,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  maj  finally  ripen  into  close  observers.  Strength  of  thinking, 
through  long  years,  npon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  effect  of  disclosing 
a  vast  variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  es^perienoe ;  and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  -meaning,  a  key  that  answered  to  no  leek,  gradually  hecomieB  in- 
teresting as  it  is  found  to  yidM  one  solution  after  another  to  problems  that  have 
independently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  -flme- 
tions  of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  omamentid  acts  of  the  intdlect,  but -as  one  amongst 
the  dull  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitude  too  mudi,  I  understood  too 
little  the  capacities  of  eoUoquiail  intercourse.  And  tiins  it  is,  though  not  for  my 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  Intellectuacl  relations  of  oonrersation.  Let 
these,  however,  'be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  nndeniable-'that  this 
world  talked  a  great  deal  too  much.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  lor  sfaarpeniog  one  particular  mode  Of 
intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  t^e  other 'hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absdlutely  creating  another 
mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  ready  man,  unless  he  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  much  in  conversation — thsM;  was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  objective,  but  subjective— ^that  is, 
it  does  not  promise  any  absolute  octension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some  greater 
facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diffuses  the  trutfti.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  growing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation  (which, 
though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten- 
tion), pointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliancy,  <fhe  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that  would  benefit, 
but  the  absci^.nte  interests  of  the  thing  expounded.  A  ieeiing  dawned  on  me  of 
a  secret  magie  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocides,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
-conversation,  quite  separable  from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merdy  widi  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fiict  of  n^ 
own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  natund  to  confiiet  Cthough  thai  also  is  somelliing)  than 
■from  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  ebjoet  discussed,  in  its  momentary 
coruscations  of  shifting  phases,  there  tiometlimes  arise  gfirapses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  rdation,  analogy,  tiiat  could  not  have  been  ap- 
-proacfaed  through  any  avenues  of  metbodicai  study.  €hreat  organists  find  the 
same  effect  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  reveaKng,  in  the 
mere  movement  and  velocity  of  th^r  own  roluntaries,  l&e  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  biclcering  flames ;  impromptu  torrents 
of  music  create  rapturous  fioritm^t  hcyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register, 
or  afterwards  to  imitate.  One  Ten^aikaMe  evidenee  of  a  epeeifie  power  lying  fa 
conversation,  may  be  wen  in  sndi  writings  as  ha^e  moved  by  Impulses  most 
Bearly  resembUng  those  ^  ooavieisatien ;  for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Burke.  For  one  monMnt,  twlet,  pw»  fxpoia  the  fpectucle  of  two  ooi^ 
tradted  intellects,  Bnfloe's  and  Jehnaon'a.:  one  an  inteUeot  esaentially  gpii^ 
forward,  goreEned  bj  the  verj  xufiemtj  of  .gsowih— by  the  law  of  motion  in 
advance;  the  latter,  eMentially  an  jbtelleot  retregroafiive,  letrospectlve,  and 
itfarowing  itself  back  on  its  own  steps.  This  oiiginal  diflerence  was  aided  acci- 
dentaiiy  in  Bnrke  by  the  tendenoies  of  poUlical  partisanship,  which*  both  from 
jnoving  amongst  mocving  things  and  nnfiertainlies,  m»  oompared  with  the  more 
stationary  ajuptctB  of  moral  philosophy,  and  alsp  from  its  more  fluotuating  and 
4ery  passionj,  most  nnaToidahly  jeflect  m  greater  life  the  tiunnltnary  chaxacter 
^  conreraation.  The  result  ftom  -these  original  difiecencesiof  intellectoal  con- 
istitution,  aided  by  these  secondary  diflerences  of  poranit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  delir- 
.ering  it  or  moring  towards  it  AM  that  he  oiere  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
had  when  he  began.  But  to  Bvke,  such  was  ihe  pfodigious  elastioiiy  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  .morement 
beeame  tiie  principle  or  .cause  of  moTement  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  «rfF  life.  The  .very  violence  of  a  pragectUe,  as  thrown  by  Atm,  caused 
it  to  rebound  in  fteah  fonns,  fresh  angles,  splintedng,  oonnscating,  which  gave 
out  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  -die  beginning  be  as  startling^)  to 
himself  as  they  are  .to  his  reader.  In  this  pover,  which  might  he  JUnatcated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  who  is  eompeUed  oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  nneiKpeoted 
hy  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendenciea 
and  capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revelation, 
showing  mudi  of  the  same  general  character ;  a  power  |>utting  on  a  character 
taaentially  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

Many  people  think  Dr.  Jalmson  the  exemplar  of  oooversational  power,  j 
think  otherwise,  for  reasons  I  shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I  look 
for  such  an  exemplar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
might  rank  as  ptmmny  was  the  artiet  that  I  demand.  Bnrke  valued  not  at  all 
the  ropatation  of  a  great  .peiformer  in  conversation ;  he  aoareely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a  read  existence ;  and  a  Inan  wBl  never  >he  an  artist  who  does 
not  valoe  his  art,  or  even  recognise  it  as  an  ot»ieet  diatinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  relied  stnidiiy  vpon  his  natural  powers  for  canyiing  him  aggressively 
thiou^  all  conversational  occasions  or  difficulties  that  English  society,  from  its 
known  character  and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  ai^  art  or  system  of  mles  that  might  give  farther  effect  to 
that  power.  If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  soience  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  apfiearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  oarn,  superadded  to  the 
.utmost  exoess  of  tfiat  artificial  akiU  which  is  wanting  in  himself.  Against  such 
a  contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pngilSstie  train- 
ing Half  a  cental^  might  not  bring  np  a  «ase  of  a«eual  call  for  ias  application. 
Or,  if  it  did,  far  a  angle  extra  caae  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be  a  re- 
source in  the  extra  i(and,  striedy  speaking,  foui)  nrta  of  kicking,  scratching, 
jnnohing,  and  tearing  hair. 

The  conversationai  powers  of  Johnfon  were  narronr  in  eoittpasB,  however 
strong  widiin  their  xiwn  essential  Umits.  Aa  *  esprfaft'ewe  sias  ^ptA  am,  he  did  not 
ahaolntely  demand  a  pemmal  contsadiiBtioa  by  iwy  of  '*  itok^r  "  to  supply  fad 
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and  keep  up  his  steam,  but  he  demanded  at  least  a  tubjeet  teeming  with  elements 
of  known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not.  His 
views  of  all  things  tended  to  negation,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  fact,  which  cannot  have  escaped  anj  keen  observer 
of  those  huge  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  gyration 
of  his  flight  upon  any  one  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed- 
ingly brief.  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self-conflict 
or  preparation ;  a  word ,  a  distinction,  a  pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or  doubt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  per- 
plexity that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  conversation,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  he  unchoked  a  strangulated  sewer  in  some 
blind  alley,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power?  There  is  no 
man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impor- 
tant truth  which  he  expanded. 

But  there  was  a  greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising  around  him.  He  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  why  ?  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  changef 
that  to  him  were  themselves  indifierent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  temper- 
ament, as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal- 
anced by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  were  aU,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu- 
lous wretches ;  the  "  strumous  diathesis "  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or  soon 
would  be,  and,  but  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  great- 
ness latent  within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  for 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional,  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  U  fatal  to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.  Man  is  the  central  interest  about 
which  revolve  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ;  these  secondary  interests  de- 
mand the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowledge  about  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themes. 
Pectus — id  est  quod  disertumfacit.  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  permanent  eloquence ;  and  the  elastic  spring 
of  conversation  Is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  num  of  talent,  pulling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of 
conversation  which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  fiu*  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  one  man  interested  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  his  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa- 
tion points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensive 
ftinction  of  conversation,  is  00  far  the  more  dignified  function;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  purpose  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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gniyity  to  challenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet,  in  fiict,  even  here  the  more  general 
purpose  of  conversation  takes  precedency ;  for,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
festal  delight,  convemation  rises  by  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  It  is 
true  that  not  one  man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art;  nor,  what- 
erer  France  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a  real  precedency  in  this  art.  The  artists  are  rare  indeed ;  but  still  the  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  by  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliancies,  take  as  a  fine  art ;  or  at  all  eyents, 
according  to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank;  whereas  the  best 
Older  of  conrersation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  purpose  of  use,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  mccAonic  art. 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be*  the 
select  conversation  of  the  day,  and  we  have  heard  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers ;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  «nce  has  it  happened  to  ns 
to  come  away  from  any  display  of  that  nature  without  intense  disappointment ; 
and  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon  ceased  to  be  a  divxp- 
poitdme.Ht)  was  inevitable  by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty ;  almost  all  depends,  in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of  those 
who  are  matched  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  person  supposes  that,  to  an 
able  disputer,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  feeble  opponent ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ruin  to  him ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  a  corresponding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist. 
A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  playing  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a  power- 
less partner  does  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere  help- 
lessness, and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  great  talker — ^the  protagonist — of  the  evening  has  been  provided 
with  a  commensurate  second,  it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a  brilliant 
"  passage  of  arms  "  may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de- 
pend on  the  chances  of  the  moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  part  of  the  company,  a  feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountebank  display  is  inseparable  from  such  an  ostentatious  duel  of  wit.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  your  great  talker  to  be  received  like  any  other  visitor, 
and  turned  loose  upon  the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  things ;  either 
he  will  talk  upon  oidri  subjects  specially  tabooed  to  his  own  private  use,  in 
which  case  the  great  man  has  the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mob  from  a 
street  stage ;  or  else  he  will  talk  like  ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics  ;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  politeness,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be 
staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  meet  him  in  the  same  style ;  the  conver- 
sation will  become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem  reasonable  and  well-bred ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will  have  been  extin- 
guished by  being  drawn  off  from  his  exclusive  ground. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  heid  such  a  reputation  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
needing  any  collusion  at  all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  was  not  convenation ;  it  was  not  colloquium^ 
or  talking  with  the  company,  but  ailoquium,  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Madame  de  Stael  observed,  Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mono- 
logue. Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  gathered  together  under  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  evexy 
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parpose  of  social  intercouise,  whether  that  parpoee  be  connected  with  direct  nae 
and  the  service  of  the  intellect».or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities  of  life- 

We  see  the  same  temper  illustrated  at  times  in  traveling ;  a  brutal  person,  as 
we  are  disposed  at  first  to  pronounce  him,  bat  more  frequently  one  who  yields 
imconsciously  to  a  lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  public  fireplace, 
so  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travelera  from  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  warmth.  Tet 
he  does  not  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  willful  aggression  upon  others ;  he  has  but  a 
glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious  shape  wnich  his  own  act  assumes  to  others, 
for  the  luxurious  torpor  of  self-indulgence  has  extended- its  mists  to  the  cneigy 
and  clearness  of  his  perceptions.  Meantime,  Coleridge's  habit  of  soliloquizing 
through  a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin  neither  in  arrogance 
nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were 
uninterrupted,  and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this  concession  fVom  the 
company.  It  was  a  silent  contract  between  him  and  his  hearers,  that  nobody 
should  speak  but  himself.  Jf  any  man  objected  to  this  arrangemeift,  why  did 
he  come  ?  For  the  custom  of  the  plaoci  (he  lex  loci,  being  notorious,  by  coming 
at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess  hia  alleg^nce  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge  persisted  in 
monology  through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  aconcession  from  the  kindness 
and  respect  of  his  fiiends.  You  could  not  be  angry  with  htm  for  using  his  priv- 
ilege, for  it  was  a  privilege  conferred  by  others,  and  a  privilege  which  he  was 
ready  to  resign  as  soon  as  any  man  demurred  to  it.  But  though  reconciled  to 
it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  ability  with  which  he  used  it,  you  could 
not  but  fdclt  hat  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties*  Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into 
pure  garrulity  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  debilitated 
sympathy  or  of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  tbe  custom  from  putting  ques- 
tions, from  proposing  doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  relating  by  no  mode 
of  mental  activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  mental  distress  of  hearing  opin- 
ions or  do 'triiies  stream  past  them  by  fiij^hts  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a 
moment,  so  as  &ven  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they  could  not  often 
understand,  or,  seeming  to  understand,  could  not  always  approve,  the  audience 
sank  at  times  into  a  listless  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity.  To  be  acted  upon 
forever,  but  never  to  react,  is  fatal  to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympathy  must 
grow,  or  by  which  intelligent  admiration  <-an  bo  evoked.  For  his  own  sake,  it 
was  Coleridge's  interest  to  have  forced  his  hearers  into  the  active  commerce  of 
qnetjtion  and  answer,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  otherwise  was  it  possible  that 
even  the  attention  could  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  the  coherency  and  depend- 
ency of  the  arguments  be  forced  into  light. 

The  French  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this  nature.  The  graceful  levity  of  the 
nation  could  not  easily  err  in  this  direction,  nor  tolerate  such  deliration  in  the 
greatest  of  men.  Not  the  gay  temperament  only  of  the  French  people,  but  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  French  language,  (which  however  poor  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  passion)  is  rich  beyond  all  others  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  them  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  Madame  de  Stael  noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  be- 
yond this  one  capital  monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy,  that  being  a  peculiarity 
which  she  never  could  have  wimessed  in  France ;  and, 'considering  the  burnish  of 
her  French  tastes  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial  characteristics,  it  is  creditable 
to  her  forbearance  that  she  noticed  even  this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than  as 
the  inhuman  fault  which  it  wxis.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so 
forbearing  as  regarded  the  brilliant  French  lady.    He  spoke  of  her  to  ourselves 


o  aYerf  ftiw>loaB-penon»  md  in  shoit  snmmaiy  terms  tlist  disdained  to  linger 
«{»oii  a  flobjecit  so  inoonuderable.  It  is  remarkiible  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
bath  conMrsed  wish  Madame  de  Stael^  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterwards  in  tbs  same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  Bnt  it  is  eqnally  re* 
maskable  that  Baton  WiUinm  H-umboidt,  who  was  personatl/  aoqnainted  with 
all  the  four  parties^— Madame  de  8tael,  Goethej^  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, — gave 
it  as  his*  opinion  (in  Itoters  aabsequently  poblidied).  ^lat  the  lady  had  been 
ealumniated  tfarangh  aTery  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  or,  at  leasts  noni^ihmiHarity  with  the  floences  of  sra/  French.  Neitfacor 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with  written  Fnmch,  had  any  com- 
mand of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid  oonveraation ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  l^e  trouble  whieh  they  ibund  in  limping  after  l3ie  lady  so  as  to 
catch  one  tiiought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true  caase  of  their  nnfevorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  maiioe  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindictive  fury  for  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured,  aooounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the  same  explanation  to  Coleridge's  case, 
because,  though  even  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  he  had  not 
haard  of  JUr  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of  the  results  from  that  interview ;  else 
what  was  true  of  the  two  German  wits  was  true  d  fortiori  of  Coleridge;  the 
Germans  at  least  reac?  French  and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionally  understood 
it  when  talked  by  others.     But  Coleridge  did  none  of  these  things. 

It  will  come  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  general  rights  for  any  man 
to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space 
of  time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more  defined.  This  one  curtailment 
of  arrogant  pretensions  will  lead  to  others.  Bgotism  will  no  longer  freeze  the 
openings  to  intellectual  discussions ;  and  conversation  will  then  become,  what  it 
never  has  been  before,  a  powerful  ally  of  educatioil,  and  generally  of  self-culture. 
The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversation  at  present  are-^ 

1st.  The  want  cA  timing.  Those  who  are  not  recalled,  by  a  sense  of  oonrtesjt 
and  equity,  to  the  continual  remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too  large  a 
share  of  the  conversation,  they  are  committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions^ 
are  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof)  which  does  not  take  a  di- 
rect and  open  shape  of  personal  remonstrance ;  but  this,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  ibstive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  expression  for  most  peo* 
pie's  feelings.  That  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  cf 
admonition  that  was  universally  established.  A  public  memento  carries  with  it 
no  personality.  For  instance,  in  the  Roman  law-courts,  no  advocate  complained 
of  the  depmfdraf  or  water  timepiece,  which  regulated  the  duration  of  his  plead* 
ings.  Now,  such  a  contrivance  would' not  be  impracticable  at  an  after-dinner 
talk.  To  invert  the  clepsydra,  when  all  the  water  had  run  out,  would  be  an  act 
open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  this  check 
was  genemlly  applied,  and  understood  to  be  a  simple  expression  of  public  de- 
fense, not  of  private  rudeness  or  personally.  The  depeydra  ought  to  be  filled 
with  some  brilliantly  colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
with  the  capacity,  at  the  very  moat,  of  the  little  minuteglassee  used  for  regu* 
lating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would  obviously  be  insupportaUy  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two-  or  three  minutes ;  but  to  do  ao  occasionally  would  avail 
as  a  sufficient  memento  to  the  company. 

2d.  Conversation  sufifeis  from  the  Timnt  of-  some  discrataooai  power  lodged  in 
an  individual  for  controlling  its  nkovemcnts.  Veiy  often  it  sinks  into  flats  of 
insipidity  through  mere  accident.     Some  trifle  has   turned  its  current  upon 
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ground  where  few  of  the  companj  have  anything  to  Bay— the  commeroe  of 
thought  languishes ;  and  the  consciousness  that  itt<  languishing  ahout  a  narrow 
cirole,  "  unde  pcdem  profenre  pudor  vetat/'  operates  for  the  general  refrigeration 
of  the  company.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  over  ereiy 
convivial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  doubt  or  interruption 
that  could  threaten  the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  We  also  have  such 
officers — presidents,  yioe-presidents,  &c;  and  we  need  only  to  extend  their 
powers,  so  that  they  may  exercise  over  the  movement  of  the  conversation  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  syMpariarch,  At  present  the  evil  is,  that 
conversation  has  no  authorized  originator;  it  is  servile  to  the  accidents  of  the 
moment ;  and  generally  these  accidents  are  merely  verbal.  Some  word  or  some 
name  is  dropped  casualty  in  the  course  of  an  illustration ;  and  th&t  is  allowed  to 
suggest  a  topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the  migority  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, nor  leading  naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are  more  so.  Now,  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  symposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the 
conversation,  and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks  of 
dullness  or  sterility  into  which  it  may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excursiveneu 
of  colloquial  intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by  subtle  links  of  association, 
is  one  of  its  advantages ;  but  mere  txtgrancy  from  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  amongst  its  worst 
diseases.  The  business  of  the  symposiarch  will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid  ten- 
dencies, which  are  not  the  deviations  of  graceful  freedom,  but  the  distortions  of 
imbecility  and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occasions  of  disciis- 
sion  bearing  a  general  and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  be  to  bring  back  a  subject 
that  has  been  imperfectly  discussed,  and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  which 
it  proniises,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident  which  may  have  carried  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive  channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be  an  ex- 
press office  of  education  to  form  a  particular  style,  cleansed  from  verbiage,  fh»m 
elaborate  parenthesis,  and  from  circumlocution,  as  the  only  style  fltted  for  a 
purpose  which  is  one  of  pure  enjoyment. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  conversation  might  be  brought 
forward  with  ampler  limits ;  and  espedaliy  for  that  class  of  conversation  which 
moves  by  discussion,  a  whole  code  of  regulations  might  be  proposed,  that  would 
equally  promote  the  interests  of  the  individual  speakere  and  the  puplic  interests 
of  the  truth  involved  in  the  question  discussed.  Meantime  nobody  is  more 
aware  than  we  are,  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially  vulgar  than 
that  which  moves  by  disputation.  This  is  the  rice  of  the  young  and  the  inex- 
perienced, but  especially  of  those  amongst  them  who  are  fresh  from  academic 
life.  But  discussion  is  not  necessarily  disputation ;  and  the  two  orders  of  con- 
versation— that,  on  the  one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  self-developing  intellect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  forms  one 
and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellishments  of  life— will  always  advance 
together.  Whatever  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first,  inW  correct  itself,  or 
will  tend  to  correct  itself,  by  the  model  held  up  in  the  second ;  and  thus  the 
great  oi^n  of  social  intereourae,  by  means  of  speech,  which  hitherto  has  done 
little  for  man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  ministrations  to  the  direct 
businesB  of  daily  necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rivalship  with  books,  and 
become  fixed  amongst  the  alliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  lees  than 
amongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convivial  life. 


EDUCATION,  STUDIES.  AND  CONDUCT. 

8U0OS8TIOKS  AND  EKCOURAOBMEHTS  VOB  SBLF-BDTTGATIOir. 


LKITEBS  OF  THOMAS  DB  QUINCBT  TO  A  TOUNG  MAN  WHOSB  BDUCATION 

HAD  BVEN  NBOLBCTBD. 

Thb  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  a  series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed "by  the  author  to  a  young  man,  whose  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  but  who,  coming  to  the  possession  of  abundant  means, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  deficiencies,  applied 
to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  a  plan  of  study  and  reading  by  which  he 
might  supply  them.  The  entire  series,  if  completed,  we  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  must  confine  our  extracts  to  the  preliminary  sug- 
gestions, leaving  out  much  which  is  valuable : 

Mt  dbab  Sib, 

Your  cousin  L has  explained  to  me  all  that  your  own  letter  had  left  im- 
perfect ;  in  partlcnlar,  how  it  was  that  yon  came  to  be  defrauded  of  the  edu- 
cation to  which  even  your  earliest  and  humblest  prospects  had  entitled  you ; 
by  what  heroic  efforts,  but  how  vainly,  you  labored  to  repair  that  greatest  of 
losses ;  what  remarkable  events  concurred  to  raise  you  to  your  present  state 
of  prosperity ;  and  all  other  circumstances  which  appeared  necessary  to  put 
me  fully  in  possession  of  your  present  wishes  and  intentions. 

The  two  questions  which  you  addressed  to  me  through  him  I  have  answered 
below :  these  were  questions  which  I  could  answer  easily  and  without  medita- 
tion ;  but  for  the  main  subject  of  our  f utnre  correspondence,  it  is  so  weighty, 
and  demands  such  close  attention  (as  even  /find,  who  have  revolved  the  prin- 
cipal points  almost  daily  for  many  years),  that  I  would  willingly  keep  it  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hasty  letter  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write ;  on  which 
account  it  Is  that  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  series  of  letters 
which  I  have  promised,  even  if  I  should  find  that  my  time  were  not  exhausted 
by  the  answers  to  your  ttoo  quettioni  hdow.  .  .  . 

To  your  first  question, — ^whether  to  you,  with  your  jrarpoees  and  at  your 
age  of  thirty-two,  a  residence  at  either  of  our  English  universities,  or  at  any 
foreign  university,  can  be  of  much  service? — my  answer  is,  finnly  and 
unhesitatingly,  no.  The  majority  of  the  undeigraduates  of  your  own 
standing,  in  an  academic  sense,  will  be  your  juniors  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  a  disparity  of  age  which  could  not  but  make  your  society  mutually 
burihensome.  What,  then,  is  it  that  you  would  seek  in  a  university  ?  Lec- 
tures ?  These,  whether  public  or  private,  are  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of 
acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge ;  and  are  just  as  much  inferior  to  a 
good  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book,  hastily  read  aloud  and  then  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  would  be  Inferior  to  the  same  book,  left  in  your  x>ossession, 
and  open  at  any  hour,  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  collated,  and.  In  the  fullest . 
sense,  studied.  But,  besides  this,  university  lectures  are  naturally  adapted,  not 
BO  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  communicating  knowledge,  as  to  the  specific : 
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purpose  of  meeting  a  portiealar  form  of  czaminaUon  for  degrees,  and  a  par- 
tlcular  profession  to  which  the  whole  coarse  of  the  education  is  known  to  be 
directed.  The  two  single  advantages  which  lectures  can  ever  acquire,  to 
balance  those  which  they  forego,  are  either,  Jlratj  the  obvious  one  of  a  better 
apparatus  for  displaying  illustrative  experiments  than  most  students  can 
command;  and  the  cases  where  this  becomes  of  importance  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  mention;  second^  the  advantage  of  a  rhetorical  delivery,  when 
that  Is  of  any  use  (as  in  lectures  on  poetry,  etc.)-  These,  however,  arc  advan- 
tages more  easily  commanded  in  a  great  capIUl  than  in  the  most  splendid 
university.  What,  then,  remains  to  a  university,  except  its  libraries  ?  And, 
with  i*egard  to  those,  the  answer  is  short :  to  the  greatest  of  them  undergradu- 
ates have  not  free  access ;  to  the  inferior  ones  (of  their  own  college,  etc.)  the 
libraries  of  the  great  capitals  are  often  equal  or  superior :  and,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  study,  your  own  private  library  is  far  preferable  to  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Vatican.  To  you,  therefore,  a  university  can  offer  no  attraction,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  you  see  canse  to  adopt  a  profession ;  and,  as  a  degree 
from  some  university  would,  in  that  case,  be  useful  (and  Indispensable,  except 
for  the  bar),  your  determination  on  this  first  question  must  still  be  dependent 
on  that  which  you  form  upon  the  second. 

In  this  second  question  you  call  for  my  opinion  upon  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  yourself  are  placed.  This  chapter,  to  express  its  substance  in  the  most 
general  terms,  is  a  dissuasion  from  what  Herder,  in  a  passage  there  quoted, 
calls  "2>i6  Authonchd^  ;^^  or,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  expresses  It,  *'  the  trade  of 
authorship ; ''  and  the  amount  of  the  advice  is, — that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
happiness  and  respectability,  every  man  should  adopt  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  should  makQ  literature  a  subordinate  pursuit  On  this  advice,  I 
understand  you  to  asl&,  JlrU^  whether  it  is  haturally  to  be  interpreled  as 
extending  to  cases  such  as  yours ;  and,  teoond,  if  so,  what  is  my  judgment  on 
such  advice  so  extended  ?  As  to  my  judgment  upon  this  advice,  supposing  it 
addressed  to  men  of  your  age  and  situation,  you  will  easily  collect,  from  all 
which  I  shall  say,  that  I  thinli  it  as  bad  as  can  well  be  given. 

What  Mr.  Coleridge  really  has  in  his  view  are  two  most  different  objections 
to  literature,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  life ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  continually 
alternate  with  each  other  as  the  objects  of  his  arguments,  and  Bometimes 
become  perplexed  together,  though  incapable  of  blending  into  any  real 
coalition.  The  objections  urged  are:  First.  To  literature  considered  as  a 
means  of  livelihood, — as  any  part  of  the  resources  which  a  man  should  allow 
himself  to  rely  on  for  his  current  income,  or  worldly  credit  and  respectability; 
hero  the  evils  anticipated  by  Mr.  Coleridge  are  of  a  high  and  poHitive  chaittc- 
ter,  and  such  as  tend  directly  to  degrade  the  character,  and  indirectly  to 
aggravate  some  heavy  domestic  evils.  Second.  To  literature  considered  as  tlie 
means  of  sufficiently  occupying  the  intellect  Here  the  evil  apprehended  is 
an  evil  of  defect ;  it  is  alleged  that  literature  is  not  adequate  to  the  uiam  end 
of  giving  due  and  regular  excitement  to  the  mind  and  the  spirits,  unless  com- 
bined with  some  other  summons  to  mental  exercise  of  periodical  recurrence, 
— determined  by  an  overruling  cause,  acting  from  without, — and  not  depend- 
ent, therefore,  on  the  accidents  of  individual  will,  or  the  caprices  of  moment- 
ary feeling  springing  out  of  temper  or  bodily  health.  Upon  the  last  objection, 
as  by  far  the  most  important  in  any  case,  and  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
yours,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  word;  because  my  thoughts  on  that  matter  are 
from  the  abundance  of  my  heart,  and  drawn  up  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
own  experience.  If  there  has  ever  lived  a  man  who  might  claim  the  privilege 
of  speaking  with  emphasis  and  authority  on  this  great  question,— By  what 
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means  shall  a  man  best  support  the  activity  of  his  own  mind  in  solitnde  ?— I, 
probably,  am  that  man ;  and  upon  this  ground,  that  I  have  passed  more  of  my 
life  in  absolute  and  unmitigated  solitude,  voluntarily,  and  for  intellectual  pur- 
X>ose8,  than  any  person  of  my  age  whom  I  have  ever  met  with,  heard  of,  or 
read  ol  With  such  pretensions,  what  is  it  that  I  offer  as  the  result  of  my 
experience,  and  how  tar  does  it  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  Mn  Coleridge  ? 
Briefly  this :  1  wholly  agree  with  him  that  literature,  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  as  denoting  what  is  otherwise  called  BdUt  LeUre$^  etc., — thai 
Is,  the  most  eminent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  understood,  therefore,  as  to 
exclude  aU  acism^  whatsoever,  is  not,  to  use  a  Greelc  word,  ^vra^KVCi  — not 
self -sufficing ;  no,  not  even  when  the  mind  Is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can 
bring  what  have  hitherto  passed  for  merely  literary  or  asthetic  questions,  under 
the  light  of  philosophic  principles ;  when  problems  of  *^  taste**  have  expanded 
to  problems  of  human  nature.  And  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason,— that  our 
power  to  exercise  the  faculties  on  such  subjects  is  not,  as  it  is  on  others,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  spirits ;  the  difficulties  and  resistances  to  our  progress  in 
these  investigations  are  not  susceptible  of  minute  and  equable  partition  (as 
in  mathematics) ;  and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  mind  cannot  be  con- 
tinuous, but  are  either,  of  necessity,  tumultuary  and  per  solium^  or  none  at 
all.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  pretty  equally  dispersed  and 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  steps,  no  one  of  which  demands  an}'  exertion 
sensibly  more  intense  than  the  rest,  nothing  is  required  of  the  student  beyond 
that  sort  of  application  and  coherent  attention  which,  in  a  sincere  student  of 
any  standing,  may  be  presumed  as  a  habit  already  and  inveterately  established. 
The  dilemma,  therefore,  to  which  a  student  of  pure  literature  is  continually 
reduced— such  a  student,  suppose,  as  the  Schlegels,  or  any  other  man  who  has 
cultivated  no  acquaintance  with  the  severer  sciences — ^is  this :  either  he  studies 
literature  as  a  mere  man  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  also  as  a  philologer, — and,  in 
that  case,  his  understanding  must  find  a  daily  want  of  some  masculine  exer- 
cise to  call  it  out  and  give  it  play,— or  (which  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world), 
having  begun  to  study  literature  as  a  philosopher,  he  secies  to  renew  that 
elevated  walk  of  study  at  all  opportunities ;  but  this  is  often  as  hopeless  an 
effort  as  to  a  great  poet  it  would  be  to  sit  down  upon  any  predetermination  to 
compose  in  his  character  of  poet  Hence,  therefore,— if  (as  too  often  it  hap- 
pens) he  has  not  cultivated  those  studies  (mathematics,  e,  g.)  which  present 
such  difficulties  as  will  bend  to  a  resolute  effort  of  the  mind,  and  which  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  are  apt  to  stimulate  and  irritate  the 
mind  to  malce  that  effort, — he  is  often  thrown,  by  the  very  cravings  of  an 
unsatisfied  intellect,  and  not  by  passion  or  inclination,  upon  some  vulgar 
excitement  of  business  or  pleasure,  wiiich  becomes  constantly  more  necessary. 

OBNSRAL  MEAITB  OF  STUDT. 

According  to  my  view,  they  are  three, — ^first.  Logic ;  secondly,  Lang^uages ; 
Uilrdly,  Arts  of  Memory.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
special  end  should  be  previously  given.  Be  his  end  what  it  may,  every 
student  must  have  thoughts  to  arrange,  knowledge  to  transplant,  and  facts  to 
record.  Means  which  are  thus  universcdly  requisite  may  safely  have  prece- 
dency of  the  end ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  preposterous  order  if  I  dedicate  my 
first  three  letters  to  the  several  subjects  of  Logic,  Languages,  and  Arts  of 
Memory,  which  will  compose  one  half  of  my  scheme,  leaving  to  the  other 
half  the  task  of  unfolding  the  course  of  study  for  which  these  instruments 
will  be  available.  Having  thus  settted  the  arrangement,  and  implicitly,  there- 
fore, settied  in  part  the  idea  or  ratio  of  my  scheme,  I  shall  go  on  to  add  what 
may  bo  necessary  to  confine  your  expectations  to  the  right  track,  and  prevent 
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them  from  going  aboTe  or  below  the  true  character  of  the  mark  I  aim  at  I 
profess,  tboD,  to  attempt  something  much  higher  than  merely  directions  for  a 
course  of  reading.  Not  that  snch  a.  w.orl&  might  not  be  of  eminent  service ; 
and  in  particular  at  this  time,  and  with  a  constant  adaptation  to  the  case  of 
rich  men,  not  literary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  more  useful  boolt  could  be 
executed  tlyin  a  scries  of  letters  (addressed,  for  example,  to  country  gentle- 
men, merchants,  etc.)  on  the  formation  of  a  library.  The  uses  of  such  a 
treaUse,  however,  are  not  those  which  I  contemplate;  for,  cither  It  would 
presume  and  refer  to  a  plan  of  study  already  settled,--and  in  that  light  it  la 
a  mere  complement  of  tl^e  plan  I  propose  to  execute,— or  else  it  would 
attempt  to  involve  a  plan  of  study  in  the  course  of  reading  suggested ;  and  that 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  do  in  conereto^  what  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient,  as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  do  (as  I  am  now  going  to  do) 
directly  and  in  dbstraeto.  A  mere  course  of  reading,  therefore,  is  much  below 
what  I  propose ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  organon  of  the  human  understanding 
is  as  much  above  it  Such  a  worlc  is  a  labor  for  a  life ;  that  is  to  say,  though 
it  may  take  up  but  a  small  part  of  every  day,  yet  could  it  in  no  other  way 
accumulate  its  materials  than  by  keeping  the  mind  everlastingly  on  the  watch 
to  seize  upon  such  notices  as  may  arise  daily  throughout  a  life  under  the 
favor  of  accident  or  occasion.  Forty  years  are  not  too  lai^e  a  period  for  such 
a  work ;  and  my  present  work,  however  maturely  meditated,  must  be  executed 
with  rapidity.  Here,  in  fact,  I  do  but  sketch  or  trace  in  outline  (dye  ev  rwr^ 
ireCi^apetv)  what  there  it  would  become  my  duty  to  develop,  to  fill  up  in 
detail,  to  apply,  and  to  illustrate  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

After  having  attempted,  in  my  first  part,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
best  method  for  acquiring  the  instrtiments  of  study ;  and,  with  respect  to  logic 
in  particular,  having  directed  a  philosophic  light  upon  its  true  meaning  and 
purpose,  with  the  hope  of  extinguishing  that  anarchy  of  errors  which  have 
possessed  this  ground  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the  moment  at  which  I 
write ;  I  then,  in  the  second  division,  address  myself  to  the  question  of  emis. 
Upon  which  word  let  me  distinguish :  upon  ends,  in  an  absolute  sense,  at 
ultimate  ends,  it  is  presumption  in,  any  man  to  offer  counsel  to  another  of 
mature  age.  Advice  of  that  sort,  given  under  whatever  hollow  pretences  of 
kindness,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  arrogance  in  the  most  repulsive  shape ;  and 
to  be  rejected  with  that  sort  of  summary  disdain,  which  any  man  not  of  ser- 
vile nature  would  testify  towards  him  who  should  attempt  to  influence  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  A  student  of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own  intellectual  infirmities,  with  his 
"forte"  and  his  "foible,"  with  his  own  former  experience  of  failure  or 
success,  and  with  the  direction  In  which  his  inclinations  point  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  violate,  by  the  spirit  of  my  counsels,  a  pride  so  reasonable,  which, 
in  truth,  I  hold  sacred.  My  scheme  takes  an  humbler  ground.  JSndt^  Indeed, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  the  latter  half  professes  to  deal  with ;  but  such  ends  as, 
though  bearing  that  character  in  relation  to  what  is  purely  and  merely  instru- 
mental, yet  again  become  means  In  relation  to  ends  absolutely  so  called.  The 
final  application  of  your  powers  and  knowledge,  it  is  for  yourself  only  to 
determine ;  my  pretensions,  in  regard  to  that  election,  are  limlied  to  this, — 
that  I  profess  to  place  you  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  you  may  deter- 
mine more  wisely,  by  determining  from  a  higher  point  of  survey.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  map  the  whole  course  of  your  journey,  but  to  serve  as  your 
guide  to  that  station  at  which  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  your  future  route 
for  yourself.  The  former  half  of  my  work  I  have  already  described  to  you ; 
the  latter  half  endeavors  to  construct  such  a  system  of  study  as  shall 
combine  these  two  advantages :  1.  Systematic  unity ;  that  is,  such  a  principle 
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of  intemal  connection,  m  that  the  several  parts  of  the  plan  shall  furnish 
assistance  Interchangeably.  2.  The  lai^est  possible  compass  of  external 
relations.  Some  empires,  yon  know,  are  built  for  growth ;  others  are  essen- 
tially Improgressiye,  but  are  bnllt  for  duration,  on  some  principle  of  strong 
Intemal  cohesion.  Systems  of  knowledge,  however,  and  schemes  of  study, 
should  propose  both  ends;  they  should  take  their  foundations  broad  and 

deep, 

**And  lay  great  bases  for  eternity,** 

which  is  the  surest  key  to  intemal  and  systematic  connection ;  and,  secondly, 
they  should  provide  for  future  growth  and  accretion,  regarding  all  Imowledge 
as  a  nucleus  and  centre  of  accumulation  for  other  knowledge.  It  Is  on  this 
latter  principle,  by  the  way,  that  the  system  of  education  In  our  public 
schools,  however  otherwise  defective,  Is  Justly  held  superior  to  the  specious 
novelties  of  our  suburban  academies ;  for  It  Is  more  radical,  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  superatracture.  Such,  I  say,  Is  the  character  of  my  scheme ;  and,  by 
the  very  act  of  claiming  for  it,  as  one  of  its  benefits,  that  it  leaves  you  in  the 
centre  of  large  and  comprehensive  relations  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  that  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  of  these 
manifold  relations  you  should  afterwards  advance ;  that^  as  I  have  now  suffi- 
ciently explained,  will  be  left  to  your  own  self-knowledge ;  but  to  your  self- 
knowledge  illumined  at  the  point  where  I  leave  you  by  that  other  knowledge, 
which  my  scheme  of  study  professes  to  communicate. 

When  I  spoke  above  of  the  student's  taking  his  fonndatlons  broad  and 
deep,  I  had  my  eye  chiefly  on  the  comer-stones  of  strong-buUt  knowledge, 
namely,  on  logic ;  on  a  proper  choice  of  languages ;  on  a  particular  part  of 
what  Is  called  metaphysics ;  and  on  mathematics.  Now,  you  allege  (I  suppose 
upon  occasion  of  my  references  to  mathematics  in  my  last  letter)  that  you  have 
no  '*  genius  "  for  mathematics  ;»and  you  speak  with  the  usual  awe  (pooor  atUm-' 
Uorum)  of  the  supposed  **  profundity "  of  intellect  necessary  to  a  great 
progress  in  this  direction.  Be  assured  that  you  are  In  utter  error;  though  It 
be  an  error  all  but  universal.  In  mathematics,  upon  two  Irresistible  argu- 
ments which  I  shall  set  in  a  clear  light,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  evidence  and  that  sort  of  Investiga- 
tion, there  can  be  no  subtlety ;  all  minds  are  levelled  except  as  to  the  ra^ 
pidity  of  the  course,  and,  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  acts  of  mind 
which  do  really  Imply  profundity  of  Intellect,  It  Is  a  question  whether  an  idiot 
might  not  be  made  an  excellent  mathematician.  Listen  not  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  the  world  on  this  subject ;  above  all,  listen  not  to  mathematicians. 
Mathematicians,  tu  nuUhemaHeiane^  have  no  business  with  the  question.  It  is 
one  thing  to  understand  mathematics,  another,  and  far  different,  to  undentand 
the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  With  respect  to  this,  It  Is  memorable  that, 
in  no  one  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  which  the  ascent  of  mathemat- 
ics has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  above  the  horizon  of  our  speculative 
view,  has  any  mathematician  who  was  merely  such  (however  eminent)  had 
depth  of  intellect  adequate  to  Its  solution,  without  insisting  on  the  absurdi- 
ties published  by  mathematicians,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  it^Ue,  since  that 
notion  was  Introduced  Into  mathematics,  or  on  the  fraltless  attempts  of  all 
but  a  metaphysician  to  settle  the  strife  between  the  conflicting  modes  of 
valuing  living  foreea;—!  need  only  ask  what  English  or  French  mathematician 
has  been  able  to  exhibit  the  notion  of  negatioe  quantitiea^  In  a  theory  endurable 
even  to  a  popular  philosophy,  or  which  has  commanded  any  assent?  Or, 
again,  what  Algebra  is  there  existing  which  does  not  contain  a  false  and  ludi- 
crous account  of  the  procedure  In  that  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
cedure In  geometry  ?    But,  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  these  cases  so 
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opprobrious  to  mathematicians,  lay  tlits  to  heart,  that  mcthematica  are  Tery 
easy  and  very  important ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  one  lai^e  division  of 
human  liinowledge.  And,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  lose  no  time 
by  waiting  for  my  letter  on  that  subject,  let  me  forestall  so  much  of  it  as  to 
advi&e  that  you  would  Immediately  commence  with  Euclid;  reading  those 
eight  books  of  the  Elements  which  are  usually  read,  and  the  Data.  If  you 
should  go  no  further,  so  much  <>e  nuetry  will  be  useful  and  delightful ;  and  so 
inuch,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a  day,  you  will  easily  accomplish  in  about 
thirteen  weeks,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a  year. 

LAKOUAGEB. 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  you  and  I  inhabit,  there  are  said  to  be 
about  three  thousand  languages  and  Jargons.  Of  nearly  live  hundred,  you 
will  find  a  specimen  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  and  in  some  other  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  .  .  . 

To  a  professed  linguist,  therefore,  the  natural  advice  would  bo— examine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  many  thousand 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  hoHiut  tuxun^  beginning  with  the  eldest  forms 
of  the  Teutonic,  namely,  the  Vislgothic  and  the  Icelandic,  for  which  the  aids 
rendered  by  modern  learning  are  immense.  To  a  professed  philologist,  I  say, 
»the  natural  advice  would  be  this.  But  to  you,  who  have  no  such  purposes,  and 
Whom  I  suppose  to  wish  for  languages  simply  as  avenues  to  literature,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I  will  frankly  say — start  from  this  principle — that  the 
act  of  learning  ^  language  is  In  itself  an  evil ;  and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  lai^est  possible  body  of  literature  available  for  your 
pttrposes  shall  be  laid  open  to  you  at  the  least  possible  price  of  time  and 
mental  energy  squandered  In  this  direction.  I  say  this  with  some  earnestness. 
For  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  tliat  one  of  the  habits  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  Intellect  in  our  day,  is  the  facility  with 
which  men  surrender  themselves  to  the  barren  and  ungenlal  labor  of  language- 
learning.  Unless  balanced  by  studies  that  give  more  exercise,  more  excite- 
ment, and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties,  I  am  convinced,  by  all  I  have 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  act  of  learning  a  science  is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  it ;  the  energies  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  are  true  Intellectual  energies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  instruction.  He  fails  to  construct  some  leading  Idea,  or  he 
even  mlsconstructs  It ;  he  places  himself  In  a  false  position  with  respect  to 
ceilaln  propositions;  views  Uiem  from  a  false  centre;  makes  a  false  or  an 
Imperfect  antithesis;  apprehends  a  dcflnition  with  insufiScient  rigor;  or 
falls  In  his  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self-consistent  These  and  a  thousand  other 
errors  are  met  by  a  thousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a  true  Intellectual 
character — comparing,  combining,  distinguishing,  generalizing,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstraction  and  evolution,  of  synthesis  aud  analysis,  until  the  most 
torpid  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthily  excited  by  this  introversion  of  the 
faculties  upon  themselves. 

But,  in  the  study  of  lang^uage  (with  an  exception,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter),  nothing 
of  all  this  can  take  place,  and  for  one  simple  reason, — that  all  is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  there  is  a  law  and  system,  wherever  there  is  relation  and  correspond- 
ence of  parts,  the  intellect  will  make  its  way, — ^will  interfuse  amongst  the  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  **a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death.**  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — which  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  theory  or  law. 
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mat,  by  lU  lifeless  forms,  kill  and  mortify  the  action  of  the  Intellect  If 
tills  be  true,  it  becomes  every  student  to  keep  watch  upon  himself,  that  he 
does  not,  upon  any  light  temptation,  allow  himself  an  overbalance  of  study  in 
this  direction;  for  the  temptations  to  such  an  excess,  which  in  our  days  are 
more  powerful  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  powerful.  Of  all  the 
weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  scholar,  none  is  so  showy  or  so  captivating  to 
commonplace  minds  as  skill  in  languages.  Vanity  is,  therefore,  one  cause  of 
the  undue  application  to  languages.  A  second  la  the  national/ot^um.  What 
nation  but  ourselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  essential 
part  of  even  a  decent  education  ?  What  should  we  think  of  Roman  policy  if, 
during  the  second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginian  language  had  been  taught,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?  But  a  third 
cause,  which,  I  believe,  has  more  efficacy  than  either  of  the  former,  is  mere 
levity^ — ^the  simple  fact  of  bein^  unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 
or  settled  purpose  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 
way  or  that,  arising  from  any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.  When 
there  is  no  resistance,  a  breath  of  idr  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
motion.  I  remember  once,  that^  happening  to  spend  an  autumn  in  Ilfracombe, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the  young  ladies  whom  I  knew 
busily  employed  in  the  study  of  marine  botany.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel,  in  all  the  South  Welsh  ports  of  Tenby,  etc,  they  were  no  less  busy 
upon  conchology.  In  neither  case,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 
simply  availing  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  .  .  . 

In  a  celebrated  satire  {l%t  PunmtU  of  LUerature\  much  read  in  my  youth, 
and  which  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remember  one  counsel 
^-there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  &ct,  of  universal  application.  ^*  I 
call  upon  them,"  said  the  author,  **  to  dart  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things :  *'  a 
wiite  counsel,  and  justly  expressed ;  for  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paths  of  knowledge,  merely  upon  a  conyiction  that  they  are  not 
favorable  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  knowledge.  In  you,  however,  that  sort  of 
courage  may  be  presumed ;  but  how  will  you  "  dare  to  be  ignorant'*  of  many 
things  in  opposition  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind?  Simply  thus: 
destroy  these  false  cravings  by  introducing  a  healthier  8tat«  of  the  organ.  A 
good  scheme  of  study  wiU  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test— that  It 
will  exclude  as  powerfully  as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repul- 
sion no  less  than  of  attraction ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  and  genial  pleasures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  t>e 
easy  and  indifferent  to  all  others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient 
excitement  ...  If  your  intentions,  as  I  suppose,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  one  necessary  distinction,  because  the  word  literature  is  used  in 
two  senses ;  the  philosophical,  in  which  it  is  the  direct  and  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a  mere  term  of  con- 
Tenience  for  expressing  inclusively  the  total  books  in  a  language.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  will  exclude  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  paramount  to 
the  manner  or  form,  in  which  literature  is  a  fine  art  The  true  antithesis  of 
literature  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  instruct)  Is  power.  'Hence- 
forth I  should  use  the  antitheses  power  and  knowledge  as  the  most  philosoph- 
ical expression  for  literature  (that  is,  lUerae  humanioret),  and  anti-literature 
(that  is,  lUerae  didacticae)^  [meaning  by  literature  of  power,  books  written  not 
simply  to  amuse  or  instruct,  but,  like  Fsaradite  Lost  or  King  Lear^  to  call  forth 
the  deepest  emotions,  and  inspire  new  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
deur]. 
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Now,  then,  prepared  with  this  distinction,  let  ns  inqixire  whethep^weighing 
the  difficulties  against  the  benefits^there  is  an  overbaJaace  of  motive  for  yon, 
with  your  purposes,  to  study  what  are  inaccurately  termed*  the  ^'  classical" 
languages.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  Greek,  we  have  often  had  the  question 
debated,  and,  in  our  own  days,  solemn  challenges  thrown  out  and  solemn 
adjudications  given  on  the  question,  whetJier  any  benefit  correspondlag  to  the 
time  and  the  labor  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  righUy  shaped ;  £or,  as  no  man 
chose  to  xdead  "  amusement "  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, it  was  always  debated  with  a  shugle  reference  to  the  ibuMalw^  involved  in 
those  literatures.  But  this  is  a  ground  wholly  untenable.  For,  let  the 
knowledge  be  what  it  might,  all  knowledge  is  translatable,  and  translat- 
able without  one  atom  of  loss.  If  this  were  all,  therefore,  common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  faithful  trsoslations  should  be  executed  of  all  the 
classics,  and  all  men  in  future  depend  upon  these  vicarious  labors.  With 
respect  to  the  Greelc,  this  would  soon  be  accomplished;  for  what  is  the 
knowledge  which  lurks  in  that  language  ?  All  knowledge  may  be  commo- 
diously  distributed  into  science  and  erudition;  of  the  latter  (antiquities, 
geography,  philology,  theology,  etc.),  there  is  a  very  considerable  body ;  of 
the  former,  but  little,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  musical  works,— «nd  the 
medical  works — what  else  ?  Nothing  that  can  deserve  tdie  name  of  science, 
except  the  single  wg<uwn  of  Aristotle.  With  Greek  medicine,  I  suppose  that 
you  have  no  concern.  As  to  mathematics,  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  if  ho  were 
to  study  Greek  for  the  sake  of  Archimedes,  Apollonlus,  or  Diophantus.  In 
Latin  or  in  French  you  may  find  them  all  r^;ularly  translated,  and  parts  of 
them  embodied  in  the  works  of  English  mathematicians.  Besides,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  where  the  notions  and  all  the  relations  are  so  few,  elementary,  and 
determinate,  and  the  vocabulary,  therefore,  so  scanty,  as  in  mathematics,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  learn  Greels,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  read  theuL 

It  is  not  for  knowledge  that  Greek  is  worth  learning,  but  for  power.  Here 
arises  the  question— Of  what  value  is  this  power?  that  is,  how  is  the  Grecian 
literature  to  be  rated  in  rdation  to  other  literatures  ?  .  .  .  The  question  is 
limited  wholly,  as  you  see,  to  the  value  of  the  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  Now,  it  is  my  private  theory,  to  which  you  will  allow  what  degree 
of  weight  you  please,  that  the  antique  or  pagan  literature  is  a  polar  antagonist 
to  the  modem  or  Christian  literature;  that  each  is  an  evolution  from  a 
distinct  principle,  having  nothing  in  common  but  what  is  necessarily  common 
to  all  modes  of  thought,  namely,  good  sense  and  logic ;  and  that  they  are  to 
be  criticised  from  dlfierent  stations  and  points  of  view.  .  . . 

So  much  for  the  Greek*  Now,  as  to  the  Latin,  the  case  is  wholly  reversed. 
Here  the  literature  is  of  far  less  value ;  and,  on  the  whole,  urith  your  views,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  recompense  your  pains.  But  the  anti- 
literature  (as,  for  want  of  a  strict  antiUiesis,  I  must  call  it)  is  inestimable, 

*  A  Ute  writer  has  annonnccd  it  as  a  matter  of  discovery,  that  the  term  *'  cUi*«ics** 
is  appllciible  also  to  the  modem  lanjraages.  Bat,  Bart-lv,  tniv  was  never  doubled  by 
any  man  who  oonvidered  the  msanlng  and  origin  of  tna  term.  It  is  drawn,  as  the 
reader  must  be  reiuiuded,  from  ih«  ^'Olitlcal  ccononir  of  Home.  Soch  a  man  \iaa  nited 
as  to  his  iucome  in  the  third  cla^s,  rnch  auoiher  In  the  fonrth.  and  so  on :  but  he  wlio 
was  in  the  hisbest^  wss  said  enipbatieslly  to  be  of  M^  class,  *^  cissslens/*  a  clasD-man, 
without  adding  the  ntunber,  as  in  that  ca^e  saperflnons.  Hence,  by  au  obvious 
analogy,  the  beet  aothors  were  rated  as  cUusici,  or  men  of  the  highest  clavs ;  Jui<t  as, 
in  EnKiii>h,  we  say,  *'men  of  ranlc,"  absolutely,  for  men  who  ar«  In  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  Btate.  The  particnlar  error  by  which  this  mere  lormal  term  of  relstion  was 
fnaUriaUd  (if  I  may  »o  tay)  in  one  of  its  accidents  (namely,  the  appUcatlon  to  Greek 
and  Soman  vrritem),  is  one  of  the  oonunoDe»t  and  most  naioral. 
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Latin  hsving  be«n  the  nniTOnal  laiigiAge  of  Chrifliendom  tor  so  long  a  period. 
The  Latin  woriiifl  since  the  restoration  of  letters  are  alono  of  immcDsc  valn^ 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind;  m«ich  science,  inexhaustible  erudition ;  and,  to 
fills  day,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  the  best  part  of  the 
latter  is  connnnnlcated  in  Latin.  Now,  though  all  l^nowledge  U  (wliich  power 
is  not)  adequately  oommunicable  by  translation,  yet  as  there  is  no  hope  Uiat 
the  immense  bibUotheca  of  Latin  accumulated  in  the  last  three  centuries  ever 
will  l>e  translated,  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  tills  language.  .  .  . 

MODBBN  LANOUAOXS. 

Reserving  to  my  conclusion  anything  I  have  to  say  upon  these  lanffuaget^ 
as  depositories  of  lUeraiure  properly  so  called,  I  shall  first  vpeak  of  them  as 
depositories  of  knowUdge,  Among  the  four  great  races  of  men  in  Europe, 
namely,  1.  The  Celtic,  occupying  a  few  of  the  western  extremities  of  Europe; 
8.  The  Teutonic,  occupying  the  northern  and  midland  ports;  8.  The  Latin 
(blended  with  Teutonic  tribes),  occupying  the  south ;  and,  4.  The  Sclavonic, 
«ceupyiDg  the  east,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  first  and  the  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  this  place,  because  their  pretensions  to  literature  do  not 
extend  to  our  present  sense  of  the  word.  No  Celt  even,  however  extravaganti 
pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  body  of  Celtic  philosophy  and  Celtic  science 
of  independent  growth.  The  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  therefore,  dis- 
missed, our  business  at  present  is  with  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic 
families.  Now,  three  of  the  Latin  family,  namely,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  are  at  once  excluded  for  the  purpose  before  us :  because  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  political  and  religious  causes,  these  throe  nations  have 
but  feebly  participated  in  the  general  scientific  and  philosophic  labors  of  the 
age.  Italy,  indeed,  has  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with  an  exclusive  zeal ; 
a  direction  probably  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  by  patriotic  reverence 
lor  her  great  names  in  that  department  But,  merely  for  the  sal^e  of  such 
knowledge  (supposing  no  other  motive),  it  would  bo  idle  to  pay  the  price  of 
V^ming  a  language, — ^all  the  current  contributions  to  science  being  regularly 
gather^  into  the  general  gamer  of  Europe  by  the  scientific  Journals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Latin  languages,  therefore,  which  arc  wholly  the 
languages  of  Catholic  nations,  but  one — Uiat  is,  the  French— can  present  any 
sufficient  attractions  to  a  student  in  search  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the 
Teutonic  literaturea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  Intellectual  interest  la  Europe  (no  Catholic  nations 
speaking  a  Teutonic  language  except  the  southern  states  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Netherlands),  all  give  way  at  once  to  the  paramount  pretensions  of  the 
1£nglish  and  the  German.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the  levity  of  ignorance,  as  if 
presuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  a  small  territory,  such  as  DcnmarlE, 
e.  g.^  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  bear  a  value  proportioned  to  its  politi- 
cal rank.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  though,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  literature  as  a  body 
of  creative  art,  I  cannot  esteem  it  highly,  yet,  as  a  depository  of  knowledge  in 
one  particular  direction, — namely,  the  direction  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research,— It  has,  undoubtedly,  high  claims  upon  the  student* s  attention.  .  .  . 

Waiving  all  mere  presumptive  arguments,  the  bare  amount  of  books  annu> 
ally  published  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  that  the  groat  commeroe  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  civilized 
woiid  is,  at  this  day,  conducted  in  three  languages— the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  Prench.  Yon,  therefore,  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  English- 
imm,  are  to  make  your  choice  between  the  two  last;  and,  this  being  so,  I 
conceive  that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation, — the  ^*  detur  pnlchriori*'  being. 
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In  this  case  (that  U,  remember,  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  knowledge  a 
direcUoD  easily  followed. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French  literature,  as  the  kindest 
thing  he  had  to  say  about  it,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this  reason :  that  it 
had  a  book  upon  every  subject  How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  ophiion 
fifty  years  ago,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  meant  it,  of  the 
French  literature  as  compared  with  the  English  of  the  same  period,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to  be  true,  even  under  these  restric- 
tions, and  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth  if  extended  to  the  French  in 
its  relation  to  the  German.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  literature  holds  out  to 
the  student  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  what  literature  does  not  ? — some, 
even,  wliich  wc  should  not  have  anticipated ;  for,  though  we  justly  value  oui^ 
selves,  as  a  nation,  upon  our  classical  education,  yet  no  literature  Is  poorer 
than  the  English  in  the  learning  of  classical  antiquities,— our  BcnUeys,  even, 
and  our  Porsons,  having  thrown  all  their  learning  into  the  channel  of 
philology ;  whilst  a  single  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contains  more  useful  antiquarian  research  tlian  a  whole  Engliah 
library.  In  digests  of  histoiy,  again,  the  French  language  is  richer  than  ours, 
and  in  their  dictionaries  of  n^cellaneous  knowledge  {not  in  their  encyclope- 
dias). Bat  all  these  are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  to  the 
'  English,  and  not  to  the  Gennan  literature,  which,  for  vast  compass,  variety, 
and  extent,  far  exceeds  all  others  as  a  depository  for  the  current  accumula- 
tions of  knowledge.  The  mere  number  of  books  published  annually  in  Ger- 
many, compared  with  the  annual  product  of  France  and  England,  is  alone  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  assertion.  With  relation  to  Franco,  it  is  a  second 
argument  in  its  favor  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Germany  is  not  Intensely 
accumulated  In  one  great  capital,  as  it  is  in  Paris ;  but,  whilst  it  is  here  and 
there  converged  intensely  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  (as  at  Berlin,  Kon- 
igsberg,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  etc.),  it  is  also  healthily  difiused 
over  the  whole  territory.  There  is  not  a  sixth-rate  town  in  Protestant 
Germany  which  does  not  annually  contribute  its  quota  of  books :  Intellectoal 
tulture  has  manured  the  whole  soil ;  not  a  district  but  it  has  penetrated. 


"like  Spring, 

Which  leaves  no  comer  of  the  land  ontuucbed.** 

A  third  advantage  on  the  side  of  Germany  (an  advantage  for  this  purpose), 
is  its  division  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  derives  the  benefit  of  an  internal  rivalship  amongst  its  several  members, 
over  and  above  that  general  external  rivalship  which  it  maintains  with  other 
nations.  An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  we  enjoy  in  England.  The  British 
naUon  is  fortunately  split  into  three  great  divisions,  and  thus  a  national  feel- 
ing of  emulation  and  contest  is  excited, — slight,  indeed,  or  none  at  all,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  (not  from  any  merit,  but  from  mere  decay  of  patriotic 
feeling),  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  illiberally  and 
odiously  strong  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  (especially  as  you  descend  below 
the  rank  of  gentlemen).  But,  disgusting  as  it  sometimes  is  in  its  expression, 
this  nationality  is  of  great  service  to  our  efTorts  in  all  directions.  A  triple 
power  is  gained  for  internal  excitement  of  the  national  eneigies ;  whilst,  in 
regard  to  any  external  enemy,  or  any  external  rival,  the  three  nations  act  with 
the  unity  of  a  single  force.  But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
man literature  is  its  great  originality  and  boldness  of  speculation,  and  the 
character  of  masculine  austerity  and  precision  impressed  upon  their  scientific 
labors  by  the  philosophy  of  Leibnits  and  Wolff  heretofore,  and  by  the  severer 
philosophy  of  modem  days. 
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LBTTBB  FROM  THOMAS  OABLTLl  TO  A  STTTDBNT,  ASKUrO    ASYIGl  AS  TO 

BBADINO  AND  A  PB0FB88I0N. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me;  I 
take  literally  the  first  half-hoar  I  have  had  since  to  write  you  a  word 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course  of  self- 
improvement,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  advice  can 
profit  but  little ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom 
followed ;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost 
never  be,  rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  adviser  is  'Speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — whom  1  know  so  little  m — should 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one 
thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself,  will  teach  yon  some- 
thing— ^a  great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good,  and  uni- 
versally applicable :  *'  Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read."  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you, 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it  '*  Our 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities ;"  that  is  a  noble  say- 
ing, of  deep  encouragement  to  our  wishes  and  efibrts  in  regard  to 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Among  aU  the  objects  that  look  won- 
derful or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  that  one  which 
looks  wonderfulest,  beautifulest.  You  may  gradually  find  by  vari- 
ous trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones,)  what  is  for  the  wonderfulest,  beautifulest — 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  that. 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire  and 
false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  should  eat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for;  but  what  we  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true :  and  flimsy  desultory 
readers,  who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eaters, 
who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spioeries  and  confec- 
tioneries for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  desti- 
tute, though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food  t 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I  will  say.     All  books  are 
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properly  tbc  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — what  thoughts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  speciically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one^s  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ;  innumerable  inqai« 
ries  will  branch  out  ftx>m  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible ;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direo* 
tions — of  which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many — discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right,  he%ill  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  ourselves  before  wo 
come  actually  to  the  pavement  t  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ;  that  is  your 
post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins'  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himaelf  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 
are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things—* 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encoupagementa,  I  remain,  yours 
sincerely,  Tbomas  Ca&ltlb. 

Chelsea,  1 3  th  March,  1848 

A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  ^is  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  &culty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
knowing ;  and  therefore,  by  sure  oonseqnenoe  of  wisely  uUering  forth. 

The  ooorage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to 
live  manfully.  This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the 
soul;  like  gonial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts;  without  it  they  could 
not  live. 

Clearly  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springing  from  it> 
partly  as  protected  by  it)  are  the  more  recognizable  quaiities  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty  in  action. 

Thai  mercy  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  sentiment 

CASLrLSh-Bmeuf  of  BomneWa  Lift  ofJoknmm, 


EDUCATION,  STUDIES,  AND  CONDUCT. 

WELkT  TO  BBAD,  AKD  HOW  TO  BIAS. 


TALUS  or  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Lord  Baooit  thiui  sammanzea  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  of 
which  good  books  are  the  treasare-honse : 

We  see  then  how  fitr  the  monuments  of  wit  and  learninff  are  more  durable 
thfUL  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the  hands,  fbr  have  not  the  verses  of 
Homer  oontinued  tweuQr-flve  hundred  years  or  more ;  during  which  time  infl.- 
nite  palaces,  temples,  oasties,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished,  and 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  kings  and  great  personages  have  perished.  Bat 
the  images  of  man's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to 
be  caUed  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages,  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
ridies  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  oonsociateth  the  most  remote 
regions  in  participations  of  their  finiits,  bow  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag^ 
nified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so 
distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
t}ie  other. 

Milton  in  his  eloqaent  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  thus 

characterizes  a  good  book : 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soal  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
those  &bulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yety  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
creature — God's  image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys  reason  it- 
self, kills  the  image  of  Qod,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man,  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth:  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  lifei 

Sir  John  Hbbschbl  in  an  address  to  men  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  or  necessarily  limited  says : 

Of  all  amusements  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  ibr  a  hard-working  man 
after  his  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  already 
bad  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness  and 
samenesa  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
and  interesting  scene;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  forget  the 
evQ  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk, — with 
the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  comforts  fbr  himsefT  and  family, — 
and  without  a  headache.  Kay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work ; 
and  if  what  he  has  been  reading  be  any  thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest^ 
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gives  him  somethiDg  to  think  ot,  besides  the  mere  mechanical  dradgery  of  his 
every-day  oocapation, — ^something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  1  speak 
of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  pano- 
ply of  religious  principles — but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleas- 
urable gratiflcatiou.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the 
tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him '  a  denisen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  age&  The 
world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should 
take  a  higher  and  better  tone  fh>m  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good 
breeding  and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one*8  eyes  the  way  in 
which  the  best  bred  and  the  best  informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  per- 
fectly irresistible  coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual  because 
it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.  It 
can  not,  in  short,  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet^ 
Jt  dvUizcs  the  condvd  of  men — and  suffers  them  not  to  remain  harbcuroua. 

*  ErnoUit  moras,  nee  ainit  ene  fero«. 


T.  B.  Maoaulat,  M.  p.  [since  called  Lord  Macaalay],  in  an  ad*^ 
dress  before  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  remarked : 

There  is,  I  may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no  rank, 
which  I  would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my  books,  of 
the  privilege  of  oonversing  with  the  greatest  minds  of  all  past  ages,  of  search- 
ing after  the  truth,  of  contemplating  the  beautiful,  of  living  with  the  distant, 
the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
these  pleasures  myself^  I  do  not  grudge  them  to  the  laboring  men,  who,  by  their 
lionorable,  independent,  and  gallant  efforts,  have  advanced  themselves  within 
their  reach ;  and  owing  all  that  I  owe  to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  grudged  the  same  advantages  to  them. 

Hon.  Rofus  Ghoatb  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  pleading  for  the  establishing  of  a  great  National  Library 

out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  says : 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  such  a  library  comes  within  the  terms  and  spirit 
of  the  trust  That  directs  us  *  to  increase  and  diffbae  knowledge  among  men.' 
And  does  not  the  judgment  of  all  the  wise ;  does  not  the  experience  of  all  en- 
lightened states ;  does  not  the  whole  history  of  civilisation  concur  to  declare 
that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  most  per- 
manent, and  most  economical  instrumentalities  to  increase,  and  diffiise  knowl- 
edge ?  There  it  would  be,— durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  the  union ;  a  vast 
storehouse,  a  vast  treasury,  of  ail  the  facts  which  make  up  the  history  of  man 
and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  history  has  been  written ;  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out ;  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  promulgated ;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  senti- 
ments, examples,  of  all  the  riches  and  most  instructive  literatures;  the  wliole 
past  speaking  to  the  present  and  the  future ;  a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher;  dei^  yet  speaking — not  dead!  for  Milton  has  told  us  that  a  'good 
book  is  not  absolutely  a  dead  thing — ^the  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a  master 
spirit ;  a  seasoned  life  of  man  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
hSayoDd  life.'    Is  not  that  an  admirable  instrumentality  to  increase  and  diffuse 
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knowledge  among  men?  It  would  place  within  the  reach  of  our  mindfl,  of  our 
thinkers,  and  inyestigators,  and  Bcholars,  all,  or  the  chief;  intellectual  and  lite- 
rary materials,  and  food  and  instruments,  now  within  the  reach  of  the  culti- 
yaXM  foreign  mind,  and  Uie  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  iudi- 
yidual  acquisition,  and  maltipljr  the  number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  our  scholarship,  Improve  our  style  of  investigation,  and  communi- 
cate an  impulae  to  our  educated  and  to  the  general  mind.         «         «         « 

By  such  a  library  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  be  done,  much  will 
be  done,  to  help  every  college,  every  school,  every  studious  man,  every  writer 
and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  what  is  wanted  most  Inquirers  after  truth 
may  come  here  and  search  for  it.  It  will  do  them  no  barm  at  all  to  pass  a  few 
studious  weeks  among  these  scenes.  Having  pushed  their  investigations  as  far 
as  they  may  at  home,  and  ascertained  just  what,  and  how  much  more,  of  helps 
they  require,  let  them  come  hither  and  find  it  Let  them  replenish  themselves, 
and  then  go  back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils ;  ay,  through  the 
thousand  channels,  and  by  the  thousand  voices  of  the  pren^  let  them  make  dis- 
tribution among  the  people  I    Let  it  be  so,  that— 

**  BiUier  at  to  their  foontaim  oChar  flan 
Rapairinf,  in  their  folden  arot  draw  light.** 

*  *  *  Think  of  the  large  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in  the 
aucoession  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of  truth  and 
knowledge  I  Think  of  the  numbers  without  number,  who,  through  them,  who, 
by  them  directly,  will  partake  of  the  same  stores  I  Studious  men  will  come 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  to  and  for  the  growing  millions  of  a  generally  edu- 
cated community.  They  will  learn  that  they  may  communicate.  They  can 
not  hoard  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust 
to  distribute;  and  every  motive  of  ambition,  of  interest,  of  duty,  will  compel 
them  to  distribute.  They  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retail.  The  lights  which  they 
kindle  here  will  not  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  will  bum  on  a  thousand  hills. 
No,  sir ;  a  rich  and  public  library  is  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  the  words,  the  dispensary 
of  the  soul?  Tou  might  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it,  armory,  and  light,  and 
fbuntiun  of  liberty  1 

Dr.  Ghanning  in  his  Address  to  Yonng  Men  generally,  and  to 

Workingmen  in  particular,  thus  speaks  of  books  as  the  powerful 

means  of  Self-Gnlture : 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  Ood  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  &ithfully 
use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  beet  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  en- 
ter and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  im- 
agination and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enridi  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  fh>m  what  is  called 
the  best  socie^  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers, 
who  instead  of  diluting  by  repetition,  what  others  say,  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves,  write  to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls;  and  these  works 
must  not  be  skimmered  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by 
those  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  de- 
termined in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for 
a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend,  but  often  those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought 
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Nothing  can  strpply  the  place  of  booka.  Thej  are  cheerii^  or  soothin^oon- 
panions  in  solitade,  iUneaa^  afffiction.  The  wealth  of  both  oontinenta  wooM 
not  oompensate  for  tile  good  thej  impart  Let  every  man,  if  poesible^  gstiiar 
some  good  booka  under  his  roo^  and  obtain  aooeas  for  himaelf  and  fiuniljF  to 
acme  aooial  libraiy.    Almost  any  hixmy  shoold  be  sacriflced  to  this. 

CkAinmis.— Ob  Self  Ctaltark 

A  OBBAT  LEBRAHT — TBS  TSKASimB-HOUBE  07  UTSIUTURB. 

There^  is  ooUeeted  the  accomalated  experienoe  of  agco-  the  Tolame  of  te 
historian,  like  Uunpa^  to  goide  oar  feet: — there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
courage,  magnanimity,  acnd  self-denying  virtue: — ^there  are  embodied  the  gen- 
tier  attributes,  which  sofken  and  purify,  while  they  charm,  the  heart: — there  lie 
the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul: — 
there  the  dear-bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will:— there 
stands  the  Poefs  harp^  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings:— there  hang  the 
deep-toned  iostraments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in- 
spiring echoes  over  oppressed  nations:— there^  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  lights  repose  the  Heavenly  orades.  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
fhll  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Man ;  and 
tould  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 
Jamiw.  a.  HfLLaovaB.— fttlatiaM  of  LitorttoM  to  a  RapnUioaa 


^  Hail,  Learning's  Pantheon  I    Hail,  the  sacred  ark, 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  embark. 
Which  erer  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Insatiate  Time's  devouring  flood  1 
Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 
T  encKh  with  interest  all  posterityl 
Where  thousand  lighte  into  one  brightness  spread, 
Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Dead! 

Cowi.IT.— UttiTWiity  Lilirarf  «f  Qzfeid,  1810. 

TBHFUI  or  THB  BHOUBH  LiLKaTLia& 

I  can  believe  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 
arise,  as  in  one  universal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  all  hearts. 
Bread  and  deep- have  the  fiiundations  been  laid ;  and  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  cover,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  great  globe  itself  For  centuries 
past,  proud  intellectual  giante  have  labored  at  this  mighty  &bric;  and  still  it 
riseS)  and  will  rise  for  generations  to  come:  and  on  ito  massive  stones  will  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  on  ite  springing  arches 
the  records  of  the  most  daring  flighta  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whose 
fame  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  BeautilUl  and  their  adoration  of 
the  All  Good.  In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  the  sacred  words  of 
truth  will  be  the  solid  and  enduring  pavement;  the  dreams  of  poete  will  AH 
tiie  rich  tracery  of  ito  windows  with  the  many-colored  hues  of  thought;  and 
the  works  of  lofty  philosophic  minds  will  be  the  stetely  columns  supporting  its 
flretted  roof;  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  firuito  of  die  tree  of  knowt 
edge,  precious  as  '* apples  of  gold,"— *' the  words  of  the  wise." 

G.  W^  Moon.— Dam's  BnglMr. 
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Extracts  from  the  Addresses  ddivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  the  1st  of 
January^  1856. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Welcome,  fiithera  and  motkert  of  oar  eity ;  welcome,  young  ladie*  and  ohil- 
dren  of  the  schools ;  welcome,  lovers  and  patixxis  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
ecleoce  and  the  arts ;  welcome^  friends  to  good  roaooers  and  good  mopak,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
▼ice  can  be  supplanted ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  chnrohee  and  col- 
leges ;  welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
an  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  leis- 
ure and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yonrselvea  alooe,  but  fur  those  who 
shall  come  after  you,  through  countless  generations ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fresh,  ever  abundanl^  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.         •        ♦        » 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owe*  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  roost  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  aasoeiated  with  us 
during  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intifnated  aa  desirable,  has  been 
granted  by  successive  City  Councils.        «        •        • 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  oostlineas 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athena.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
assembled ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefiictora,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself—^*  our  illustrious  parent,''  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  claim  the  distinction  aa  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  reluct- 
ant hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  preciolu  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them :  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  aanghten  of 
our  city — will  soon  bt*  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  tbe  great  philosopher  of  our  mother- 
land— of  Bacon,  I  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — ^that  **  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed.*-  But  Cicero,  methioks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precious  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticns,  "Pottoo  vero 
quam  Tyrannio  mihi  librot  dUpoauit^  mens  addita  vjdetur  mete  mdibmi** 
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"  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  Tyr- 
annio,  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  added  to  my  dwelling.'' 

Tes,  my  friends ;  within  these  waHs  shall  soon  be  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  poetry,  whom  the 
Roman  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  as  introducing  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  liffhts  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  those, 
especially,  who  have  adorned  a  civilization,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustra- 
ted a  Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
sight  of  a  great  library,  '*  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offense  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at  pleasure 
summon  ap  whole  synods  of  reverend  fnthers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques- 
tions which  I  may  propose !  ** 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call ; — but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  richest  scenes 
of  wit  or  of  woe ; — the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  argument, 
or  the  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  base,  or 
changed  the  current  of  the  world's  affairs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventor  and 
ingenious  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  specifications,  his  plans,  and  his  draw- 
ings. Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  finncy  shall  pass  and 
repass  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
Cooper ; — ^the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
land,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizot  or  a  Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbell,  a 
Sparks  or  an  Irving ; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  a  Hume  or  a  Maoaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Prescott,  or  a  Motley. 
.  May  God,  in  his  goodness,  grant  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its  rich  and  abundant  fruits ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sanctified  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  of  life ; — and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement  and  the 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  popular  education,  it  may  do  its  full  part 
in  bearing  up  and  sustaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a  well-compacted  and 
imperishable  fobric  of  freedom  ;— of  that  freedom  which  rests,  upon  intelligence, 
which  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piety, 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  address,  His  Honor,  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building,  made 
a  very  appropriate  address,  from  which  we  give  the  closing  para- 
graphs : — 

Our  city  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ;  sometimes  in 
compliment;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
must  rest  upon  the  culture  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  charming  "  Eye  of  Greece."  In  the  rising 
greatness  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  not  only  reclaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  fix>m  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  open  to  the  free  use  of  its  citizens,  and  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Muses.  The  golden  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  followed — the 
ago  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusts. 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  Propylaea,  and  of  all  the  culture  which  produced 
and  surrounded  them — that  age  of  dazzlinflr  splendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
dvilisation  of  that  age  with  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  that  era,  there  come  to  us  impressions  of 
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exhaustleM  wealth,  vast  extent,  and  resoaroes  onapproaohable  to  na  of  the  prea- 
ent,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  wonderfal  Athens  of  history  oontained  a  pop- 
ulation leas  than  that  of  Boston  to-day,  and  that  the  namber  of  those  who  might  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  oitizenship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  How 
fiir  the  free  library  of  Pisistratus  affected  the  charact<>r  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  history  nor  tradition  discloses ;  but  we  know  that  it  preceded  its 
power  and  splendor,  and  that  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  whdse  flattering  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  patronage  which  shall  await  upon  these  halls  ;  for  the  power  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  period  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  race  and  the  ago. 

But  time  forbids  that  I  should  pursue  the  theme ;  a  single  word  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  those — 
some  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should 
have  a  place  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agura,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Hermea 
and  p.iyiog  their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  On  this  new  year's 
festival,  now  first  celebrated  within  these  walls,  since  we  have  not  vet  their  statues 
about  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  noble  benefactors  of  our  Public  Library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valued  service ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts'  best 
gratitude,  as  they  pass  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Length  of  days  and 
happiness  to  the  living — fresh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Evbrett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

The  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  history, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  I  think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
alfeetionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  m habitants — a  feeling  entitled  to  respect, 
and   productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartial 
in  its  manifestations.    It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
hills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  sur&ce — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  which  opens  before  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  affording  us  in  summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrioua,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  "  the  poor  man^s  pleasure-ground,''  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a  king  might  envy  it; — nor  the  environs*  of  our  city,  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  which  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  ia  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past — of  the  high- 
Bouled  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues,. 
majestic  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors,, 
who,  with  amaijng  sacrifices,  and  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out. 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which, 
it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy— of  those  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the* 
stamp-aot  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
characters  never  to  be  efiaoed — of  those  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came,, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  counti^'s  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  associations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment    It  has  ita  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in . 
which  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she  ■ 
cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from, 
the  cradle — to  train  them  up  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools ; 
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watching  (nrer  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  first-rate  school  Mooation  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attemptfd,  bat  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this 
oountry  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  sach  well-organized  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  fhse 
schools  do  really  afG>rd  to  the  entire  population  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  himself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  system  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
does  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  iur  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  col- 
lege, for  the  counting-room,  for  the  office  of  tne  engineer,  the  Mtudio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  there  It  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disciplines  the  faculties,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
women  ;  but  it  provides  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification.  It  gives 
them  the  elementary  education  requisite  for  their  future  callings,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
department,  by  which  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 
made  efi^tual  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  to-day  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  first  annual  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  such  as  that,  sir,  for  whose  accommodation  you  destine 
this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  public  education. 
Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  not  merely  to  the  curious  student,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  <»f 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  subject,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  ad- 
vantages which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  necessarily  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  proprietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have 
the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
ages of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
provided  private  libraries.         •        •        » 

J  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  In  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  called  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expressed  of 
the  util  ty  of  public  libraries ;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  ornamental  than 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city,  never  Indifi^rent  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  more  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  their  import- 
ance has  not  been  particularly  felt.  There  is  perhaps,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claim  some  superiority  for  what  is  called  practical  knowledge — ^knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  experience,  (which  most  certainly  the  Trustees  would  npt  dis- 
parage,) and  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  holding  up  the  example  of  self-taught 
men,  in  supposed  contradistinction  from  those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  fiNom 
oooks ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  fk'equently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school  education,  and  never 
went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set  down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  It  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
'libraries  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  feet.  A  thirst  for  books,  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin  ;  his  sncoev  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
his  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes ; — one  <^  the  most  considerable  in  the 
country.  FVanklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delusion,  shows 
that  somebody  else '  h  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  fer  as  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a  little  information 
on  ^hat  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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Hear  his  words  :  **  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  nioney  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  oat  in  parchasing  books.  I  was 
very  fond  of  royages.  My  first  aoqaidtion  was  Bunyan*s  Worics,  tn  separate  little 
▼olames.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Barton's  *  Historical 
ColUctiontJ*  They  were  small  Chapman's  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
alL  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
insoribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  £  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fklten  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  1  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  whs  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  nn 
*  Eaaay  on  Projeeta^^^  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  an  *  Euay  to  Ho 
Oood^  which  "  did  what,  sir  ? — for  I  am  now  going  to  give  yoo,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls,}  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effect  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defbe  and  Cotton  Mather  7 
"  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  infloence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

Tes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  tliose  books  was  the  acorn,  that  sprooted  into  that 
mar^nificent  oak ;  there  was  the  fountaiu'drop,  which  a  finiry  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin's  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  FVom  his  ^*  infancy,"  sir, 
"  pjiasionately  fond  of  reading ; "  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vnltare,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father's 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir ;  not  a  precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of 
play  ;  doesnH  dislike  a  little  mischief ;  sometimes,  as  he  telle  us,  *^  led  the  other 
bitys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  op  in  the 
liincly  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non -conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
communing  with  the  austerest  lords  of  thought ;  the  demigods  of  puritan  ism — 

Non  sine  dlls  animosuB  iofsns. 

FVanklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  ns  that  it  was  "  this  book- 
ish inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer." 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  "  I  now 
had  acoetts  to  better  books.  An  acquaiutance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon 
and  (dean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  great^-st  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  misHing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  Ingenious,  sensi- 
ble DLin,  *^  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books."  He  frequented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  '*  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  hasty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  ooold  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and-sixpence  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  "  was  an  additional  f^nd  for 
baying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  ft^  access  to  a  hall 
like  thifl,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  f  Farther,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  *'  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  onr 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornhill ;) — ^^  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reawmable  terms,  which  I  have  now  fo^[otton,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
a^,  and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  1  could." 

*  We  have  never  seen  Delbe's  "B*9*m  on  Png^tt."  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.    The 
Emsj  is  not  eontained  in  our  edition  oi  Defoe's  Works,  In  twenty  volumes. 
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Finally,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  Franklin's  first  important  movement  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-mcn  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  librai^  in  Philadelphia. 
At  his  instance,  the  members  of  a  little  olub,  to  which  he  belonged,  tradesnun 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock  tLe  few  books  which 
belonged  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  from  fifty  young  men,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
fund  they  began.  **  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  one  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  tho  value  if  not  duly  returned."  ^^  This  was  the  mother,"  says  Franklin, 
**  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges." 

No,  sir ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  directly  deducible  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  which 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in 
his  afTections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  first  visit  would  be  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents ;  his  second  visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  born  ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  in  a  house  still  standing  ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  grammar  school-house,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  will,  he  received 
**  his  first  instruction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  now  adorned  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dediotited  to  his  memory ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  noble  hall,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  **  from  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  fulling  around  us ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasteful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  gWe  efTect  to  its  largest  anticipations  1  A 
few  more  days— -a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  our  congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year's  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but  firm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growtli  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  fVom  these 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Frke  Boston  Public  Library,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin's  ^Autobiography^  Mr. 

Everett  added : — 

In  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  thnt  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  1858, 1  ofler  this  copy  of  Franklin's  ^'Autobiography,''^  in  Spark's  edi- 
tion, as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  J  am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  consequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (oyer  1400  in  one 
month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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*«  I  iro  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bo]t  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Last,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  ha).pine9s.** 

[HKIN8IU8,  of  Leyden,  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.] 

**  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
oor  fiud  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.** 

rB  Aeon's  Es«ayi~On  Studies.    Harpers'  ed.  p.  179.  j 

I.  Definition  op  .Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  books.—' 
"  J  leading,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  is  that  means  or  method  qfknxywledge^  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind^  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reading. 

*'  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  ^eat  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  talent  or  trust;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it.  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error, '  says  that  great  writer.  ^  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  List  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  i|pon.  d&c,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  gill  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowleuge  a  couch,  d&c,  &c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  (fthe  Creaior  atid  the  relief  of  man's  estate,^  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man's  estate.     In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doin^  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.     This  is  the  improvement  of  owr  inteUectuaJ  pow^ 

ers  and  moral  sentim,ents So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste, ....  What  is 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments, 

^Recapitulation.)  Why  should  we  read?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally^ — 1st,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers:  3dty,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Professor 
Alonzo  Potter.  D,  D,  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers^  Ed,,  pp.  14,  19.  20, 
21,  23,  24,  31. 
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"  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
and  /ice,  sm  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of*  true  religion  and  moralit}^,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  thau 
all  the  furniture  of  our  understandinffs,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge. " —  IVcUU  on  the  mind,  p,  69. 

3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

'^  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  ^he  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  thpugh  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.    By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  cuid  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men.  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  manv  books  have  be^en  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons, 
yet  tha  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  . . . 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiment?,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand." — 
Watts,  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

^'Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.    Nor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  alipost  all  minds  experience  their  enlighteninjyr 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  Uiem  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  great  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gamed  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.    Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  and  laws,  instead  of  losing 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  then, 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  whbh  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  iri^yi  sitch  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  iihbody  the  Uruits  of  tiiis  system  aC  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantages 
iff  Science,  pp.  16, 17. 

4  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Bcsiness  Man,  tbb  Mechanic  and 

THE  MaNUFACTDRER. 

^  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  loiowledge,  among  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufactunng  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

;t  is  knowledge  acquired  oy  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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tiiethodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 

{)re88ed  in  words. The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 
arge  scale,  are  b^r  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity. It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modem  chemistry,  or.  at  least^  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  hud  been  no  lack  df 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  the  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  Doldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
such  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Tedce,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gif^ 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  aso.  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  tiiat  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  *  He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel,  'into  the 
nands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o« 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine,  , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  nrincipal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  tnrough  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin ;  amonjg^  the  rest  into  sponge,  A  medical  practitioner,  f  Dr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
actmg  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  ail  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  Swerving  man^  wtto  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples The  Telescope,  in  its  earli- 
est stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modem  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  ae4*ompanied  with  imperfections^  especially  in  the  refract^ 

ing  t^escope^  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  aflerward  an  op- 
tician and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  afler  Newton's  exper- 
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imeiits,  Dollond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.    In  this  he  completi^ly 
succeeded.    Had  he  not  been  famUiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Dolloni* 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.     Tht 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  illustration, 
and  recalls  the  name  o^  John  Smeatan,    He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosoph- 
ical instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.    His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 
— press  upon  ray  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 
ing field  of  collateral  illustration I  mi^ht  tell  of  the  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulisand  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Josiah  Wedgewood But  from  amons  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 

steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or* 

dinary  workman,  ailer  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  James 
IVatty  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  misceUane- 
aus  infonnaJLion^  and  some  m^hemalical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  all  that  was  then  krwwn  of  chemistry^  and    theoretical 

naiural  philosophy  in  Us  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

— on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenixms  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered, I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  ana  valuable  t)ody,  for  the 
able,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men.  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
— ^full  of  excitement . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  btacksmith  ot 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  '  the  first  man  of  the  country,'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  '  the 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder^  Knox, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willet,  ^  the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer^  Franklin, Foremost  in 

our  council  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  Uie  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
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the  ahoemaker^  Roger  Sherman,  a  nian  self-educated  and  self-raised. 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey^  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  haa  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
nod  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ahijhbuilder^  Henry  Eckfard, 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  elorious  future  the^  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gidian 
C.  Verplancl^s  Discourse  before  the  Mechanic^  inatUtUe  of  New  York,  Nov, 
27,  183  i— passim. 

5.  Cboicb  of  Books. 

**  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading ;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  wor£  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books.  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  atnusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
^mphlels,  newspapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 

tng  may  be  siifficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufiicient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company. Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  sfwrt  misceUaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  commcn  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries^  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  &.c.     These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion. If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  tlie  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

^  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  foi 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings  Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  lofliest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  aU  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appro 
priate  ends,    Milton  has  said,  that  ^  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  d 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.'  It  is  certain  that 
ti.e  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  ol 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  tiie  writer.  Hence  the  great  importanoe  of 
considering  not  only  whcU  we  read,  but  also  in  what  way^  and  for  what  ends. 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  hi 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select^  especiaUy  at  first ^  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  (et  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
If  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  bad^  their  vnftuence  will  be  deplorable By  degrading  them 

inte>  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  ^  light 
reading ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  vSid^ 
and  ihew  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  readr- 
ing  ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day. We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attention,  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort.  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  oC  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning ;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
august  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  iead'us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  (Vom  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.     AU  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
fect of  its  kind Hence.  Books,  as  well  a«  companions,  should  be  sded- 

ed  vnth  reference  to  the  ctdtivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  of  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character-^ 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

sentiments And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
a^inst  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.    It  is 

nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  botiks  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifierence  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympathy 
«md  admiration  ;  or  whkh  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have^  in  effect, 
(urntslied  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  vahie.  It  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  Tioifurnish  usefod  information,  I  say,^r  the  most  pari^ 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to  gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
fw,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  tA«  e^ct  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  1  Does  it  deal  in  sotmd  rea- 
soning only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passk>n  f   Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  low  ^ 

tnUhl If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imagination  or  tiiste,  it 

ilv)Qld  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.    If  it  pr^ 
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■^nt  08  with  ima^  of  beauty  and  simplicity^  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  love  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strenjztben  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  freqftnt  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  otherwise^ 

^.,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

What  should  we  read?  Onl^  good  books ;  which  Milton  describes  as  ' the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  ^ood,  consider,  1st,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought^  and  exer- 
cises reason  :  3dly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whetlier  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9—12.  22—27,^1. 

^^  Read  cUtocufs  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.  *  You  are  to  remember,'  says  Pliny  the  younger,  *  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  recut  much,  we  should  not  read  many  wot 
tbors.' " — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^  p.  18. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  bt  Subjects. 

'^Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  atmost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irrefi^ular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  lef\  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  lo  hii 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  o^  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  *  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly '  says  Wirt, '  and  hav- 
ing taken  it.  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  tne  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
will  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learninfi^  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  hut  stopped  to  change  ffieir  plans^  are  yet  employ- 
^  in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  ble, 
Perseverando  vinces,  (by  perseverance  tlwu  shalt  conquer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 
it  will  conduct  you.' Study  subjects^  rather  than  books;  therefore,  com- 
pare different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  ^  Learning, '  says  Feltham,  'falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  naV)  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar.^ i  •  ^  ^  take  care,'  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
'always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  1  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score. 
I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  frec^uent  visits  to  my '  magazine,^ 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  which  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  or- 
rangement  I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  thirigs.    ^  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Literature)  much  read  in  my  youth,'  says 
Dr.  Gtuincty,  *  and  wnich  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication.    I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things ;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  good  scheme  of  study 

will  soon  show  itself  lo  be  such  by  this  one  lest,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
as  it  will  appropriate  :  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  tlian  ty^  attrac- 
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tion  ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas* 
ures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with^ransient  excitement" — Dr.  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  15 — 18,  20,21. 

'^  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  being  understood,  and  fuUy  mustered^  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  nart,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able^  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
witn  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  things 

at  once ;  especiallv,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  smbject  of  study In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trine  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself, ^^ — Dr.  Waits  on  the 
Mn<i,pp.  131— 133,72. 

7.  Reading  CONJOINED  with  Tb inking. 

"  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  aasent  only  to 

evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject In  the  compositions  of  men, 

remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  tneir  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 
quire by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitiition  of 
the  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse. . . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  him ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

so  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  unknown  woixl  pass  in  your  reading^ 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  .  .  .  And.  indeed,  how  man]^  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  made  these  severed  parts  of  learning  his  ovrn  property,  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  reaa. — Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66. 67,  72,73. 

"  Says  Locke,  ^Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  maierials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.^  .  .  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, *  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken^  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection.^  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  nead  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it,  if  a  fact^  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  principle,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr.  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers^  pp.  16.  17,  19. 

"  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  well  as  read. 

Thus  w^see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add.  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  Advantages  which  they  arejiot  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  wm  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  their 
minds.    And  thus  it  is,  thai  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  expe 
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rience  testifies,  to  accumttkUe  useful  knowledge,  than  (hose  whose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books Let  me  advise,  then,  that  books 

be  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that '  if  a  thina  be  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  wef.,'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood ;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own ; 
for,  as  Milton  says : — who  reads 


*  IncMBaDtly,  and  to  hto  reading  brings  not 
▲  spirit  and  iadgment  eqaal  or  superior, 
Uocertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  Tersed  in  bookSf  but  shallow  in  himself.' " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  18,  27. 30. 
8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 

• 

*  if  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  book,  and  each  brings  his 
vwn  remarks  upon  t/,  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  ea<?h  other's  improvement,  dec Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them." — Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mind.  pp.  60,  61, 178. 

" '  Company  and  conversation,'  savs  Feltham,  *are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.'  ^  An  engagement  and  combating  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus,  '  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask,  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected." — Dr.  Potter:  Hand- 
book for  Readers,  p.  19. 

^  Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  vnth  others,  especially  with  our 
family.    We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro 
priate ybr  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  mmds  of  all  to  move 
m  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home^  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  .'....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  nre,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  affection,  and  of  a  com  mom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  most  im 
proving  visiters,  good  books. "    Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 

9.  Re-readinq  or  Reviewing. 

«  A.  frequent  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  anu 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  that  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  book  without  making  some 
mudl  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  dis- 
course were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exores- 
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Mons  he  had  marked,  so  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
BO  well  lurnlshed  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.'^ — Dr.  Wails  on  Uie  MindL 
p.  177. 

'^  Strive,  hy  frequent  reviews^  to  keep  your  knowledge  always  at  commaneL 
'  What  booteth,'  says  an  old  writer, '  to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  often,  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  kath  learned,  and  per- 
haps tJuniy  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr,  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers^ 
p.  20. 

"  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often,  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  '  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  being  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  and  faithfully  read,  would  suflice  to  vield  us  mor^,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taxen  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are.  in  a  nurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  eflforts  which 
eannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — Dr,  Potter :  Advantages  of  Sci- 
ence, p.  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with   Writing. 

"For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  uso- 
Ail  meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  b:)ok  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
eost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, which  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  years  of  life,  af 
ter  you  have  read  a  tew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  hia 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  down  rruUters  of  doubt  and  inquiry^  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books. . . . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  ckiwn  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  short  hand  is  of  excellent  use  lor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— Z>r.  WaJUs  on  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  178. 

"  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading.^* 
^Dugald  Stuart :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1.  p.  3  ^2. 

"  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you 
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read.    ^  Reading,*  says  Bacon,  '  maketh  a  fitU  vaan^conference^  a  ready  man, 
and  loritinf^^  an  e,Tact  man.'  " — />r.  Poller :  Hand  Book,  ^c,  p.  19. 

"  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  peraoDfl 
especially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  way,  perhaps,  can  their  store 
of  applicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly 
increased,  than  hy  habUuaUy  reading  with  a  pen  in  (he  hand.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker." 

**  In  rsadinf  aathon,  when  jou  ini 
Bright  MMMifM  that  strike  your  mind. 
And  wnich,  perhaps,  you  may  have  reason 
To  think  on  at  another  season. 
Be  not  contented  with  the  sight. 
But  take  them  down  in  black  and  white  ; 
finch  a  respect  is  wisely  shown, 
As  makes  ttiuther*e  eente  one*e  own.*  *' 

Dr,  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  30. 

11.  Method  of  ReADiNo — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

Books  of  imporlance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  Jirst  read  in  a  more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end,  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  tahle  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
before  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  vou  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  /- 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to* 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  andi 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  thmgs,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you; 
read.    If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  httle 
analysis  of  your  ovm,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped ' 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide* 
them.    If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  amd' 
chwn  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you* 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.    All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to* 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general^ 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particular.    When  you;  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine  - 
what  real  improvements  you  nave  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor  - 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  prasttcal  use^ 
that  both  yoiwrself  and  others  may  be  the  oetter  for  it.** — Dr.  Watts,  ppt , 
59,  64.  139. 

*^  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ^  odd . 
ends'  of  time.     A  good  part  of  life  wilt  otherwise  be  wasted.    '  There  is.'  says 
Wyttenbach,  *no  business,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  wiU<  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  ffive  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  stuoies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  ^because  so  many  books  are  recommended./ 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  *  Some  travelers,* 
savs  Bishop  Hail, '  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way ;  between 
bom.  how  many  stand  still  with  ih&ir  arms  folded.' ....  Do>not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast  '  To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  many 'authors*  BSLyu 
Shaftsbury,  *  is  improper.'    *  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca, '  how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.' £ndeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  xue  your 

knowledge,  and  apply  it  in  practice.    *  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know« 

15. 
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ledge,'  says  Bacon,  '  which  do  coupU  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether."— -Z>r.  Potter:  Hand 
Book,  f  c,  pp.  16,  )^0. 

"How  SHOULD  wfi  Read?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatetUy ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter:  AdvantcLgee  of  Science,  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  of  Books — Influence  op  Authors. 

"  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity^  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  manicind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  citie& 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of   genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 

•on  a  people.     The  habits,  the  precepts,  dec,  of  Dr.  Frai^lin  imprinted  them- 

-  selves  on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 

inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  ^  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  ^  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  insiigaium,  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

genius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 

De  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  ^  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . . . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

•  and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent. My  learned 

.and  reflecting  friend.  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq..)  whose  original  researches  have 
•'45nriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wickliffe 
-— '  To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  Wickliffe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  as  his  writings  made  John  Huds  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  tho 
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writing  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Germanr ;  so 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
from  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

the  I  great  lights  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc^ 

cesstvely  seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
D*  Israeli? 8  Liierary  Character,  fc. ;  Alexandrian  edition,  pp.  444,  446. 

13.   Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minds  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  by  the  authors  recommended.)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  they  should  have  the  place  oC  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  the 
close  of  our  collations. 

'^  The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  o(^  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Often  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  of^Rembrandt  affected  his  after  hbors ;  that  peculiarilv  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of^^  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  oi 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Q.uintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  ^  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  *an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
led^  ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Q.uintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.' From  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  '  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  hcu  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
*  Essay  on  Projects,"  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  nrst  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  B^  tsraeli^M 
Literary  Character,  ^c. ;  Alexandrian  edition,  p.  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Yodno  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

"Think,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difference  that  is  made  in  the 
character  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.    Compare  an  Irish  giri 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  filleen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywo^nen  in  the  humblest  condition,  of  the 
same  age.  who  loves  to  read,  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

Books  are  the  best  properly  of  the  rich ;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who  really  love  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  fellow  who, .  coming  fiom  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  Robinson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it  forgeiful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  reading.  Her 
eight  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  left  alone. 
They  live  far  away  rrom  the  village,  and  hardly  put  their  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  1  involuntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.    *  Oh,'  replied  the  old  lady  most  cheerily,  ^  I  have 

company — books,  the  best  of  company !' Think  over  your  acauaint- 

ance,  my  young  friends ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalid,  some  one  cut  off  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 

would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books if  there  is  a  real 

love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  tliat  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . .  . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  tlie  few 
— the  gifted.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  ibnd  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  can  read  with  facility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  ae 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  for^t  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  time,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

*'  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  loo  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

Gunong  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say, '  Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  best  of^  books.'  But  I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  by  a  story,  and, 
to  get  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  of  these 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible ;  many  of  then^  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place,  and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 

you  can  ao  to  the  pure  fountain You  is  ill  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 

mg  the  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eafi:er  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain wnat  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  give  you  much  light  upon 
the  history^  customs,  and  modes  of  Ufe  amonff  the  Jews.    There  are  others 

that  explam  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  Uieir  fulfillment If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutions, 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent^  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  All  these  subjects  come  withm  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is  ?  .  .  .  .  Next  to  the  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  country,  it  is  important  that  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  compare  your  country  witii  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  a^^es.  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  common 
national  vanity  or  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  SStaxes;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpaole  ignorance 
of  the  advaatages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  them.  .  .  .  You 
will  find  well  writ'jen  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  oC  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  two  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  wiU 
t4'ike  you.  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
world.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  the  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library ;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disposed 
person Good  biographies  are  very  improving  bopks.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  will  oflen  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

in  the  most  inoffensive  (brm Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitious  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

employed  fiction  in  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was.  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  form  that  should 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writinss  as  do  good  to  your  hearts;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  Miss  Edgeworch's,  you  have  no  excuse 
for  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 
"  Next  to  ^  what  to  read,'  comes  the  great  question  *  how  to  read,'  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  ofthe  two No  book  will 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think ;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
com  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  granted,  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a  book.  Re- 
meml^r  an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  of\en  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
in  your  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not  presumptuously Knowing  how 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selectk)n  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.   When  you  dc  read,  read  thoroughly  and 

understand ingly it  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse;  but  to  make  your  reading  a  social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  oflen,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  re€ul  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 
of  sympathy One  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  and  dog-ear  the  corners There  is  a  common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
educating  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educaied 

men.    This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

should  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
is  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one's  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  libera 
lenders." — Mi^is  C.  M.  Sedgwick:  Means  and  Ends, 
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Plan  of  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimkc. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  my^lf  thoroughly  master  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  hie  work.  Hf  a  table  of  coi^tente  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so,)  of  the  character  or  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  After 
reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  togetlier,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragraph,  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  I  then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  finished  it.  I  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparison 
'Of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  third  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry,  or  fic^ 
tion,  history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankrul  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  TOok  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker,  oi 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  tlie  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st,  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feet. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  lefl  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  Uiat  the  college  only  enables  the  yovng  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difierence  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  study.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  reliffion,  humanity,  justic-e  and  literature :  because  they  have 
fsuled  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little,  and  only  what  and  how  L« 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Education,  and  Literature^  p.p.  54-56. 
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tXTTBB  OF  SIB  PHILIP  SIDNEY  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ROBERT,  (EABL  OF  LEICESTER). 

This  letter  originally  appeared  in  a  little  volume  entitled  *'  In-  ^ 
structions  for  Travelers,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Secretary  Davison,  1633/'  It  was  written  in  1578,  probably 
on  the  application  of  his  brother  Robert,  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at 
that  time  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Queen  for  Ireland,  '^  to  look  to  the 
practice  of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer- 
cises, studies  and  actions.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself 
to  the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not 
the  younger.  By  one  you  shall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ;  by  the  other,  acquaintance,  languages  and  exercise/* 

Sir  Phiup  Sidney,  whose  act  and  words  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Zutphen,  to  the  poor  wounded  soldier  who,  as  he  was  borne  by  on 
a  litter,  cast  a  longing  look  on  a  bottle  of  wine  which  the  wound- 
ed knight  was  putting  to  his  own  lips — "  Poor  fellow  1  thy 
necessity  seems  greater  than  mine,"  and  pushed  the  bottle  towards 
him — has  outlived  tlie  memory  of  his  *  Defense  of  Poesy,'  or  his 
*  Arcadia,'  and  all  but  Ihe  traditions  of  his  many  personal  and  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  was  born  November  29,  1664,  at  Pens- 
hurst,  and  died,  as  above  intimated,  from  the  wound  received  at 
Zutphen,  October  16,  1686,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  **  the  idol 
of  his  times— the  soldier's,  scholar's,  courtier's  eye,  tongue,  and 
word."  His  dying  words  to  his  brother  were :  *  Love  my  memory, 
cherish  my  friends.  But  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  aflfections 
by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  beholding  the  end  of 
this  world  with  all  her  vanities.'  In  his  own  travels,  which  occu- 
pied three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studies,  exercises  and 
society  for  which  each  city  had  special  opportunities, — at  Vienna, 
to  horsemanship ;  at  Padua,  to  geometry  and  astronomy,  for  which 
the  University  was  then  famous ;  at  Frankfort  he  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  Hubert  Languet,  and  at  Venice,  of  Tasso. 
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My  good  brother, 

You  have  thought  unkindness  in  me  that  I  have  not  written 
oflener  unto  you,  and  have  desired  I  should  write  unto  you  some- 
thing of  my  opinion  touching  your  travels ;  you  being  persuaded 
my  experience  thereunto  be  something,  which  I  must  need^  con- 
fess, but  not  as  you  take  it ;  for  you  think  my  experience  grows 
from  the  good  things  which  I  have  learned ;  but  I  know  the  only 
experience  which  I  have  gotten,  is  to  find  how  much  I  might  have 
learned,  and  how  much  indeed  I  have  missed,  for  want  of  directing 
my  course  to  the  right  end,  and  by  the  right  means.  I  think  you 
have  read  Aristotle^s  Ethics ;  if  you  have,  you  know  it  is  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  all  his  works,  the  end  to  which  every  man 
doth  and  ought  to  bend  his  greatest  and  smallest  actions.  I  am 
sure  you  have  imprinted  in  your  mind  the  scope  and  mark  you 
mean  by  your  pains  to  shoot  at :  for  if  you  should  travel  but  to 
travel,  or  to  say  you  had  traveled,  certainly  you  should  prove  a  pil- 
grim to  no  purpose.  But  I  presume  so  well  of  you,  that  though  a 
great  number  of  us  never  thought  in  ourselves  why  we  went,  but 
a  certain  tickling  humor  to  do  as  other  men  had  done,  you  purpose, 
being  a  gentleman  bom,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  may  be  serviceable  for  your  country  and  calling ; 
which  certainly  stands  not  in  the  change  of  air,  for  the  warmest 
sun  makes  not  a  wise  man  ;  no,  nor  in  learning  languages,  although 
they  be  of  serviceable  use,  for  words  are  but  words  in  what  lan- 
guage soever  they  be,  and  much  less  in  that  all  of  ns  come  home 
full  of  disguisements,  not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances, 
as  though  the  credit  of  a  traveler  stood  all  upon  his  outside;  but 
in  the  right  informing  your  mind  with  thosQ  things  which  are  most 
notable  in  those  places  which  you  come  unto. 

Of  which  as  the  one  kind  is  so  vain,  as  I  think  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we.  travelers  shall  be  made  sport  of 
in  comedies ;  so  may  I  justly  say,  who  rightly  travels  with  the  eye 
of  Ulysses,  doth  take  one  of  the  most  excellent  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  hard  sure  it  is  to  know  England,  without  you  know 
it  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  country,  no  more  than  a  man 
can  know  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  without  seeing  him  well 
matched.  For  you,  that  are  a  logician,  know,  that  as  greatness  of 
itself  is  a  quantity,  so  yet  the  judgment  of  it,  as  of  mighty  riches 
and  all  other  strengths,  stands  in  the  predicament  of  relation  ;  so 
that  you  can  not  tell  what  the  Queen  of  England  is  able  to  do 
defensively  or  offensively,  but  through  knowing  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  whom  she  is  to  be  matched.     This,  therefore,  is  one 
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notable  use  of  travelers,  which  stands  in  the  mind  and  correlative 
knowledge  of  things,  in  which  kind  comes  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
leagues  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  the  topographical  description 
of  each  country ;  how  the  one  lies  by  situation  to  hurt  or  help  the 
other ;  how  they  are  to  the  sea,  well  harbored  or  not ;  how  stored 
with  ships ;  how  with  revenue ;  how  with  fortification  and  garri- 
sons ;  how  the  people,  warlike,  trained,  or  kept  under,  with  many 
other  such  considerations,  which  as  they  confusedly  come  into  my 
mind,  so  I,  for  want  of  leisure,  hastily  set  them  down;  but  these 
things,  as  I  have  said,  are  of  the  first  kind. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  them  which  stand  in  the 
things  which  are  in  themselves  either  simply  good,  or  simply  bad, 
and  so  serve  for  a  right  instruction  or  a  shunning  example.  These 
the  poet  meant  in  this  verse,  '*  Qui  multos  hominum  mores  cognovil 
et  urbes."  For  he  doth  not  mean  by  "  mores  "  how  to  look,  or  put 
off  one^s  cap  with  a  new-found  grace,  although  true  behavior  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  marry  my  heresy  is,  that  the  English  behavior  is 
best  in  England,  and  the  Italian^s  in  Italy.  But  *'  mores'*  he  takes 
for  that  from  whence  moral  philosophy  is  so  called ;  the  certainness 
of.  true  discerning  of  men's  minds  both  in  virtue,  passion  and  vices. 
And  when  he  saith,  "  cognovit  urbes,"  he  means  not,  if  I  be  not 
dec^ved,  to  have  seen  towns,  and  marked  their  buildings;  for 
surely  houses  are  but  houses  in  every  place,  they  do  but  differ  '*  se- 
cundum magis  et  minus  ;'*  but  he  attends  to  their  religion,  politics, 
laws,  bringing  up  of  children,  discipline  both  for  war  and  peace, 
and  such  like.  These  I  take  to  be  of  the  second  kind,  which  are 
ever  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes.  As  surely  in  the 
great  Turk,  though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  yet  his  disci- 
pline in  war  matters  is  worthy  to  be  known  and  learned. 

Nay,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  is  almost  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes  from  us,  their  good  laws  and  customs  are  to  be  learned ; 
but  to  know  their  riches  and  power  is  of  little  purpose  for  us,  since 
that  can  neither  advance  .nor  hinder  us.  But  in  our  neighbor 
countries,  both  these  things  are  to  be  marked,  as  well  the  latter, 
which  contain  things  for  themselves,  as  the  former,  which  seek  to 
know  both  those,  and  how  their  riches  and  power  may  be  to  us 
available,  or  otherwise.  The  countries  fittest  for  botht  these,  are 
those  you  are  going  into.  France  is  above  all  other  most  needful 
for  us  to  mark,  especially  in  the  former  kind ;  next  is  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries;  then  Germany,  which  in  my  opinion  excels  all 
others  as  much  in  the  latter  consideration,  as  the  other  doth  in  the 
former,  yet  neither  are  void  of  neither ;  for  as  Germany,  methinks, 
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doth  excel  in  good  laws,  and  well  administering  of  justice,  so  are 
we  likewise  to  consider  in  it  the  many  princes  with  whom  we  may 
have  league,  the  places  of  trade,  and  means  to  draw  both  soldiers 
and  furniture  thence  in  time  of  need.  So  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
France  and  Spain,  we  are  principally  to  mark  how  they  stand  to- 
wards ns  both  in  power  and  inclination ;  so  are  they,  not  without 
good  and  fitting  use,  even  in  the  generality  of  wisdom  to  be  known. 
As  in  France,  the  courts  of  parliament,  their  subaltern  jurisdiction, 
and  their  continual  keeping  of  paid  soldiers.  In  Spain,  their  good 
and  grave  proceedings;  their  keeping  so  many  provinces  under 
them,  and  by  what  manner,  with  the  true  points  of  honor ;  wherein 
since  they  have  the  most  open  conceit,  if  they  seem  over  curious, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  when  a  man  sees  the  bottom.  Flan- 
ders likewise,  besides  the  neighborhood  with  us,  and  the  annexed 
considerations  thereunto,  hath  divers  things  to  be  learned,  espec- 
ially their  governing  their  merchants  and  other  trades.  Also  for 
Italy,  we  know  not  what  we  have,  or  can  have,  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  buy  their  silks  and  wines ;  and  as  for  the  other  point,  ex- 
cept Venice,  whose  good  laws  and  customs  we  can  hardly  propor- 
tion to  ourselves,  because  they  are  quite  of  a  contrary  government ; 
there  is  little  there  but  tyrannous  oppression,  and  servile  yielding 
to  them  that  have  little  or  no  right  over  them.  And  for  the  men 
you  shall  have  there,  although  indeed  some  be  excellently  learned, 
yet  are  they  all  given  to  counterfeit  learning,  as  a  man  shall  learn 
among  them  more  false  grounds  of  things  than  in  any  place  else 
that  I  know  ;  for,  from  a  tapster  upwards,  they  are  all  discoursers 
in  certcun  matters  and  qualities,  as  horsemanship,  weapons,  paint- 
ing, and  such  are  better  there  than  in  other  countries ;  but  for  other 
matters,  as  well,  if  not  better,  you  shall  have  them  in  nearer  places. 
Now  resteth  in  my  memory  but  this  point,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  to  you  of  all  others ;  which  is  the  choice  of  what  men  you 
are  to  direct  yourself  to ;  for  it  is  certain  no  vessel  can  leave  a 
worse  taste  in  the  liquor  it  contains,  than  a  wrong  teacher  infects 
an  unskillful  hearer  with  that  which  hardly  will  ever  out :  I  will 
not  tell  you  some  absurdities  I  have  heard  travelers  tell ;  taste  hiiu 
well  before  you  drink  much  of  his  doctrine.  And  when  you  have 
heard  it,  try  well  what  you  have  heard,  before  you  hold  it  for  a 
principle;  for  one  error  is  the  mother  of  a  thousand.  But  you  may 
say,  how  shall  I  get  excellent  men  to  take  pains  to  speak  with  me  ? 
truly  in  few  words,  either  by  much  expense  or  much  humbleness. 

Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Philip  Sidnbt. 
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LORD  BACON.  E8SAT.-OF  TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder, 
a  part  of  experience.  He  that  trav<eleth  into  a  country,  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant, 
I  allow  (approve)  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  Ian-* 
guage,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises 
or  discipline  the-place  yiekleth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded, 
and  look  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in 
use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes, 
especially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ;  and  so  of  consistories  ec- 
clesiastic ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  that 
are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns ; 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbors,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col^ 
leges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are;  shipping  and 
navies ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ; 
armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses,  exer* 
cises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like : 
comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  con- 
clude, whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go ;  after 
511  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry. 
Ls  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu- 
tions, and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  n^lected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  tnnst  do  :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  en- 
trance into  the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said  : 
let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 
country  where  he  traveleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  in- 
quiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stoy  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long ; 
nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  ^^^JfiiOSj^^^]  hi»4odg- 
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ing  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  (loadstone)  of  acquaintance;  let  him  sequester  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  traveleth  :  let  him, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda- 
tion to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
moveth,  that  he  may  use  his  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is 
most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  em- 
ployed men  of  ambassadors  :  fur  so  in  traveling  in  one  country,  he 
shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  emi- 
nent persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quar- 
rels, they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided ;  they  are 
commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  in  their  own  quarrels.  When  a 
traveler  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a  correspond- 
ence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth  ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories :  and  let  it  appear  that 
he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

6HAK8PEARE-POLONIUS  TO  HIS  SON  LOTHARIO. 

There,  my  blessing  with  you: 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character: — 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  fiuniliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  \  that  th*  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voioe; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
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But  not  expressed  in  faucj ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  ofl  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  thej  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that, 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  fKend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  aboye  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  tlie  night  the  daj, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. — Hamlei, 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Milton,  having  improved  every  facility  of  culture  at  home  and 
school,  and  tested  the  value  of  foreign  travel  in  his  own  experience, 
bat  entering  on  it  only  when  his  own  mind  was  well  disciplined, 
and  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  government,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
and  furnished  too  with  letters  from  scholars  and  statesmen  which 
introduced  him  to  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  administra- 
tion— thus  educated  and  equipped,  Milton,  in  his  *  plan  of  a  com- 
plete and  virtuous  education  to  fit  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 
for  the  exigencies  of  private  and  public  life,  in  peace  or  war,'  thus 
speaks  of  the  advantages  of  travel : 

Besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  ftom  pleasure  itself  abroad;  in  these  vernal  sea-^ 
sons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  wp^o  an  injury  and  sul- 
lenneas  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  re- 
joicing with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  persuader  to  them 
of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their 
g^undst,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies*,  with  pnident  and  staid  guides,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodi- 
ties of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  for  trade.  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways  would  try  all  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellences,  would  fetch  it  out 
and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellences  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of 
Christian  knowledge.  If  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and 
make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  honor  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of 
tibose,  in  all  places,  who  are  best  and  most  eminent 

LORD  UTTLETON. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage- 
In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth, 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Truth ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend. 
Enlarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know, 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 


!• 
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LORD  HARDW1CKB. 


I  WISH,  sir,  yoa  would  make  people  understand  that  travd  is  really  the  last 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  iDstruction  of  youth :  and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to 
begin  where  they  should  end.  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  observe  in  wbai  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  our  man- 
ners, and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  affectations  in  our  behavior, 
as  may  possibly  have  been  contracted  from  constantly  associating  with  one  na- 
tion of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can 
any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus- 
tom and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior  ?  To  endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy 
structure  without  any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to 
work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobweb. 

Another  end  of  traveling,  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  for  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  of  which  th^  wrote ;  to  compare  the  natural  fiioe  of  the  country 
with  the  description  they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  picture 
agrees  with  the  original  This  must  oe'rtainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to 
the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  besides  that  it  may  in  a  good  measure 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  just  con- 
clusions concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  from  the  ruinous  altera- 
tions time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities,  and  whole 
countries,  which  make  the  most  illuatrious  figures  in  hiatoiy.  And  this  hint 
may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  spot  of  ground  that  we  find 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  fiimoos  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 
Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great  virtuous  men.  A  nearer  view  of 
any  such  particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  Itself,  may  serve  the 
more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues, 
and  a  great  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  j^  it  comes 
duly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the  impression.  But  this  I  believe  you 
will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  lar  from  entering  into  the  sense  and 
spirit^  of  the  ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 

exactness. 

Pmiip  YoaiB  (afterwftrda  Earl  of  Hardwiclw},  in  Spectator  964. 


MACAULAY.-ON  DR.  JOHNSON'S  ESTIMATE  OP  TRAVEL  AND  HlflTORy. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  to  the  last  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  entertained  a  fixed  con- 
tempt for  all  those  modes  of  life  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate 
tlie  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age  or  particular  nation.  Of  for- 
eign travel  and  of  history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous  contempt  of 
ignorance.  "What  does  a  man  learn  by  traveling?  Is  Beauclerk  the  better 
for  traveling  ?  What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ?"  History  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunket,  Van  old  almanac.'  His- 
torians could,  as  he  conceived,  claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers;  and  his  favorite  hifitorians  were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hniles,  aspired 
to  no  higher  dignity.     He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson.     Hume 
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he  would  not  even  read.  He  afflronted  one  of  his  fKends  for  talking  to  him 
about  Cataline^s  conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the 
Punic  war  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not  directly  affect  our  own  interest,  consid- 
ered in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  &ct  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or  the  fact  that  Hanibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are  ^ 
in  themselves  as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes 
into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history,  will  never  get  at 
the  kernel  Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worthless, 
because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  The  real  use  of  traveling  to  distant 
countries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past  times,  is  to  preserve  men  from  the 
contraction  of  mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape  whose  whole  communion 
is  with  one  generation  and  one  neighborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  who  therefore  constantly 
confound  exceptions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  properties.  In 
short,  the  real  uae'of  travriing  and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  from 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

DR.  AIKIN.— HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

John  Aikin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Kib worth,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747, 
educated  at  Warrington  and  Edinbargh,  and  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Ley  den  in  1784.  He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  a  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  bat  pursued  his  medical  practice  at 
Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington,  London.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  publishing,  in  connection  with  his  sister,  (Mrs. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld)  Evenings  at  Home,  in  which  the  following 
illustration  of  the  too  common  practice  of  travelers,  old  and  young, 
first  appeared : 

ETES  AITD  KOT  ETBS ;  OR  THE  ART  OF  8BEINO. 

ConverscUion  between  a  T\Uor  and  his  two  pupils,  Robert  and  WUliam. 

Tutor.  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  ?  (said  a 
Tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  close  of  a  holyday.) 

RoberU  I  have  been  to  Broom-heath,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill  upon 
Gamp-mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

T,  Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round. 

R.  I  thought  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single  person.  I  would 
much  rather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike-road. 

T.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object,  you  would,  indeed,  be 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.    But  did  you  see  William  ? 

R.  We  set  out  togetlier,  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane,  so  I  walked  on 
and  left  him. 

7!  That  was  a  pity.    He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

R,  0,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing  and  that  1  I 
would  rather  walk  alone.     I  dare  say  he  is  not  got  home  yet. 

T.  Here  he  comes.     Well,  William,  where  have  you  been? 

William,  0,  the  pleasantest  walk  I  I  went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up 
to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows  by 
the  side  of  the  river. 

T,  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he  complains  of 
its  dullness,  and  prefers  the  high-road. 
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W.  I  wonder  at  that  I  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did  not  delight 
me  ;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

T.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  an  account  of  what  amused  you  so  much. 
I  fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

W.  I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you  know,  is  close 
and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way.  How- 
ever, I  spied  a  curious  thing  enough  in  the  hedg^-.  It  was  an  old  crabtree, 
out  of  which  grew  a  great  bunch  of  something  green,  quite  different  from  the 
tree  itself    Here  is  a  branch  of  it 

T.  Ah  I  this  is  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Druids  of  old,  in  their  religious  ntes  and  incantations.  It  bears  a  very  slimy 
white  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence  the  Latin  name  viscus. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their 
own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants;  whence  they  have  been  humor- 
ously styled  parasiticcUf  as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mis- 
tletoe of  the  oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

W.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree,  and  run  up 
the  trunk  like  a  cat 

T.  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  bnrk,  on  which  they  live.  They 
bore  holes  with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  and  do  much  damage  to  the 
trees  by  it. 

W.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are ! 

T.  Yes;  they  have  been  called,  from  their  color  and  size,  the  English  parrot. 

W.  When  I  got  upon  the  open  heath,  how  charming  it  was!  The  air 
seemed  bo  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free  and  unbounded !  Then 
it  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never  observed  be- 
fore. There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  heath,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  hand- 
kerchief here,)  and  gorse,  and  broom,  and  bellflowe^  and  many  others  of  all 
colors,  of  which  I  will  beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the  names. 

T.  That  I  will,  readily. 

W.  I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was  a  pretty 
grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some  great  stones ; 
and  when  he  flew,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above  his  tail. 

T.  That  was  a  wheat-ear.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious  birds  to  eat, 
and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  in  great 
numbers. 

W.  There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the  heath,  that 
amused  me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them  kept  flying  round  and 
round  just  over  my  head,  and  crying  pewit  so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy 
they  spoke.  I  thought  I  should  iiave  caught  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if 
one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I 
came  near,  he  always  contrived  to  get  aw^ay. 

T.  Ha,  ha  1  you  were  flnely  taken  in,  ihen  1  Thi.s  was  all  an  artiflce  of  the  bird's, 
to  entice  you  away  fh)m  its  nest :  for  they  build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and 
their  nest  would  easily  be  observed,  did  not  they  draw  off  the  attention  of  in- 
truders, by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfeit  lameness. 

W.  I  wish  I  had  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a  long  chase,  often  over  shoes 
in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  &lling  in  with  an  old  man  and  a 
boy,  who  were  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
taUc  with  them,  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf|  and  the  price  it  sells 
at  They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  together  with  its  dam.  I  have  seen  several  common 
snakes,  but  this  is  thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  they  are. 

T.  True.  Vipers  frequent  those  turfy  boggy  grounds  pretty  much,  and  I 
have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

W.  They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

T.  Enough  so  to  make  their  wounds  painful  and  dangerous,  though  they 
seldom  prove  fatal. 

W.  Well — I  then  took  my  course  up  to  the  windmill  on  the  mount.  I 
climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  country 
round.  What  an  extensive  prospect!  I  counted  flfteen  church  steeples;  and 
I  saw  several  gentlemen's  houses  peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
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aad  plantatiQiis;  and  I  could,  traee  the  windings  of  the  river  all  along  the  low 
grounda,  tUl  it  w^  loat  behind  a  ridge  of  hiilar  But  I'll  tell  you.  what  I  mean 
to  do,  if  you  will  give  me  leavet.  » 

Z  Whatifl  that? 

W,  I  will  go  again,,  and  take  wtth  me-  Oaroy's  ooanty  map^  by  which  I 
shall  probably  be  able  to  make  oat  most  of  the  placea 

T.  Yon  shall  have  it^  aod.Z  will  go  with  you,  and  take  n^  pocket  spying- 
glasfr 

W.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that    Well — a  thought  struck  me^  that  as  tho- 
hiUia  called  Otanp-fMmfU,  there  might  probably  be  soine  remains  of  ditches 
and  moondSr  with  wbiob  I  have.  rc»d  that  camps  were  soirounded.    And  I 
really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that  sort  running  round  one  side  of 
the  mount. 

7!  Very  likely  you  mi^^  I  know  antiquaries  have  deeeribed  such  re^ 
mains  as  existing  there,  wJiich  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  othen  Danish.  We 
will  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

W,  From  I  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  beloW)  and  wailked 
on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  river.  It  was  all  bovdered  with. reeds,' 
and  flags,,  and  tall  flowering  plantSr^uite  different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the 
heath.  As  I  waa  getting  down  the  bank  (to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  some- 
thing plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it 
swim  over  to  the  other  •  side^  and  go  into  its  hola  There  were  a  great  many 
larige  4ragon  flies  all  about:  the  stream.  I  caught  one  <of  the  finest,  and  have  got 
him  here  ^  a  leaL.  But  how.  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over 
the  water,  and /every  now  aiid  then,  darting  down  into  it  I  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  eolor.  It  wasi 
somewhat  less  than  a  •thrushvc  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short  i&iL 

T. .  I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  whs-^^  kingisher,  the  celebrated  halcyon 
of  the  anciently  about  .which  so  many  tales  are  told.  It  livee  on  fiab^  which  it 
catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  buUds  in  holes  in  the  banks;  and  is  a  shy, 
retired  bird,  .never  to  be  seen  far  from  the  stream  where  it  inhabits. 

TK  I  mwt  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw  a  bird  thai 
pleased  me  ao  much...  Well.  I  followed  this  little  brook  till  it  entered  the  river, 
azid  then  took  the.  path  that  runs  along  the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  I  ob- 
served several  little  birds  running  along  the  shore,  and  makioig  a  piping  noise. 
They  were  brown  and  white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

T,  1  suppoee  th^y  were  sand-pipers,  one  of  the  numenous  fiunily  of  birds 
tiiat  get  their  living  by  wading  among  the  shallows^  and  picking  up  womsand 
inaecta 

W.  Thece  were-  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the  sur&oe  of 
the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motiona  Sometimes  th^  dashed 
vaU>.  the  stream>;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow  them*  In  one  place,  where  a  high  steep  sandrbank  rose 
directly  above  the  river,  I  observed  many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with, 
which  the  baok  was, bored  full 

T.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  smallest  of  our  four  spedes  of  swallows. 
Tl|ey  are  of  .a  moUP^rCqlor  above,  and  white  beneath.  They  make  their  nests, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  these  boles,  which  run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their 
situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

W.  A  little  Aurth^  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catehing  eels  in  an  odd 
way'  He  had  a  long  pole^  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the  end,  justt  like  Nep- 
tune's tridenti  only  there-were  five  instMd  of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight 
down  into  the  mud,  i^  the.  deepest  parts  of  the  river^  and  fetched  op  the  eels 
sticking  between  the  prongs. 

T.  I  have  seen  this  method.    It  is  called,  spearing  of  eels. 

W.  While  I  waa  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my  head,  with 
his  large  flagging  wipgik  He  al^hted  at  the  next  turn  of  the  river,  and  I 
crept  softiy  behind  jthe  bank  to  watch  bis  motions.  He  had  waded  into  the 
water  aa  far«s  hialong  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his  neck 
drawn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream.  Presently  he. darted  his  long.bill  as 
quick  as  lightamg  into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed..  I 
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saw  him  catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  at  some  noise 
I  made,  and  flew  awaj  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he  settled. 

T.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest  tree  they 
can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Formerly,  when  these 
birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  many  gentlemen  had  their 
heronries^  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

W.  I  think  they  are  the  largest  wild  birds  we  have. 

T.  They  are  of-  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies  are  com- 
paratively small. 

W.  I  then  turned  homewards  across  the  meadows,  where  I  stopped  awhile 
to  look  at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of  them ;  for  they  roee  ^together 
fl-om  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  hovering  over  the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round  they 
settled  again,  and  presently  rose  again  in  the  same  manner.  I  dare  say  there 
were  hundreds  of  them. 

T.  Perhaps  so ;  for  in  the  fenny  countries  their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as 
to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them.  This  disposition  of 
starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms,  was  remarked  even  by  Homer,  who  compares 
the  foe  flying  fVom  one  of  his  heroes^  to  a  doud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

W.  After  I  liad  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed  the  cornfields  in  the  way  to  our 
house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl  pit.  Looking  into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what  I  took  to  be  shells ;  and  upon  going  down,  I  picked 
up  a  dod  of  marl,  which  was  quite  full  of  them ;  but  how  sea  shells  could  get 
there,  I  can  not  imagine. 

T.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers  have  been 
much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  anima^  eyen  in  the  bowels 
of  high  mountains,  very  remote  fh)m  the  sea. 

T^  I  got  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What  a  glorious  sight  I  The 
clouds  were  tinged  with  purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues, 
and  the  clear  sky  varied  fh)m  blue  to  a  fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how 
large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets !  I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it 
is  over  head. 

T,  It  does  so;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same  apparent  en- 
largement of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

W.  I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

T.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I  can  not 
well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science.  But  what 
a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  afforded  you?  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  found  it  amusing:  it  has  been  very  instructive,  too.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Robert  f 

R.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notioe  of  them. 

T.  Why  not  ? 

R.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made  the  best  of  mj 
way  home. 

T.  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a  message;  but  as 
you  only  walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out 
as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is— one  man  walks  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them  shut ;  and  upon  this  differ- 
ence depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge  the  one  acquires  above  the 
other.  I  have  known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the  tippling-houses  they  frequented 
in  different  ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  channel  without  making  some  observations  use- 
ful to  mankind.  While  many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  through- 
out Europe  without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for,  the  ob- 
serving eye  and  mquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you  then,  WiUiarn^  continue  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes ;  and  you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 
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If AKKERS,   OB  GOOD  BEHAYIOB. 

MANmsRS,  Behavior  or  Good  Breeding,  holds  an  important  place  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  variously  defined  or 
rather  described — by  Swift  '  as  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse ;'  by  Chesterfield  '  as  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  natnre,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them,'  and  again  as  that  *  without  which  the  scholar  is  a  pedant, 
the  philosopher  a  cynic,  the  soldier  a  brute,  and  every  man  disagreea- 
ble;' by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  'as  the  silent  and  subtle  lan- 
guage of  the  figure,  movement  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  machine ;'  by  Landor  '  as  a  power,  which  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  any  other  power  we  may  exer- 
cise, and  the  want  of  which  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of 
folly;'  by  Steele  'as  supplying  the  small  change  for  ordinary 
traffic,  even  if  the  coffers  are  filled  with  gold ;'  by  Lord  Chatham, 
as  '  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  Uttle  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  The 
habitual  attention  to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are  with,  by 
which  we  prevent  or  remove  them.'  It  is  in  brief  the  application 
of  the  Christian  Rule  *  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us,'  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  matters  of  life. 

Good  sense,  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  quick  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  subtle  influences  which  go  out  firom  the  presence, 
speech  and  movements  of  a  well-bred  person,  and  the  frequenting 
the  society  of  men  and  women,  to  whom  good  manners  is  an  uncon- 
scious habit — are  the  best  school  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  social 
training. 

We  propose  to  bring  together  sn^estions  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  social  virtue  and 
grace  of  character — not  the  chief  end  of  man  here  below,  but 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  solid  fabric  of  a  consummate  edu- 
cation. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 

The  following  suggestions  constitute  '*  The  treatise  on  Good 
Manners  and  Good  Breeding^^  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
Dean's  death,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as  printed  in  No.  20 
of  the  Tatler,  issued  March  6,  1710-11.  They  have  been  very 
much  praised  as  "  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject.*' 

GOOD  MAKNSBS. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  the  best  man- 
ners.    And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things 
into  common  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd  * 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  behavior  to  the 
three  several  degrees  of  men;  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those 
below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  th^  two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is 
a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners :  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be- 
have  himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  di- 
rect us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
good  manners;  but  because  the  former  is  a  gift  which 'very  few 
among  mankind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  common  be- 
havior best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Without 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dmices  would  be  perpetually  at  cu^ 
as  they  seldom  fail  wh^n  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  Gk)d  be  thanked,  there 
hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one 
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of  these  three  motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  ehonld  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any  new  laws  against  the 
practice  of  duelling ;  because  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  for  a 
wise  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honor,  or  engaj^e  in  it  with  inno- 
cence. And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
sharpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  those  who  have  weak  understandings ;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a  needless  and  endless, 
way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some to  those  who  practice  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else  :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over- 
civility  of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechafiics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value 
themselves  upon  account  of  their  good-breeding ;  where  a  man 
must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he 
has  a  mind  to ;  unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all 
the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he  loves 
best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
happens  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same 
time  yon  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies 
for  your  entertainment.  And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humor 
is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet 
too  much  of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the  country ;  where  an 
honest  gentleman  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days 
against  his  will  at  a  friend^s  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  house  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted;  as  if  the  whole  &mily 
had  entered  into  a  combination  to  torment  him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  observed  amonir  these  unfor- 
innate  proselytes  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fairly  knocked 
down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birthday 
at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  disconsolate  by  a  dish 
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of  saace  let  fall  by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  atid  brocade, 
while  she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.  Monsieur  Buys, 
the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size, 
brought. a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  com- 
pany ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with 
so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces, 
and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, (fee,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Scal- 
iger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was 
always  plentifully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter :  who  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this 
island  can  afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners ; 
which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  sys^ 
tem  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices : 
and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who 
arc  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso- 
lence to  everybody  else.  Whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they 
were,  those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a  level  for 
such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to 
nothing  else,  would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  officers,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or  councils,  or  pre- 
side in  his  &mily,  they  are  a  transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a 
title  to  good  manners  than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So  that  I  know  little 
to  be  learned  at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material  cir- 
cumstance of  dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  nuuds  of  honor 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favorite 
actress. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding; 
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althongb,  in  order  to  vary  my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to 
confound  them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  read- 
ing a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of 
knowledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French ; 
not  to  mention  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difierence  be- 
tween good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
can  not  be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 
and  labor ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other  assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
point  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good 
manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing 
a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  observance 
of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
places ;  whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the 
greatest  minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ; 
by  which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a 
continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used  to  rally  him,  as  de- 
ficient in  point  of  good  manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of 
intellectuals^  execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if 
upon  your  own  account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  in- 
gratitude, to  neglect  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal 
or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  in- 
justice 

Ignorance  of  forms  can  not  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  be- 
cause forms  are  subject  to  firequent  changes ;  and  consequently, 
being  not  founded  upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of 
time,  very  frequently  in  the  same ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must 
needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  passes ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a  stranger  in  his 
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own ;  and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  4r  forgotteti 
than  faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  superficial  yodng 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  foftns  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ;  Who  look  upoh 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  bat  even  as  poiiits  of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  zealoHs 
on  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fash- 
ions they  have  brought  back  with  them  ;  so  that,  ttsnally  speaking, 
the  worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  yoting  trailer  justretamed 

"from  abroad. 

SUma  &n  €hod  ManiMta,  by  iSb^ 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reaso&abte  persob  iii 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world  generally  prodaces 
•quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  seiKies,  wbofm  I  have  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  thdr  oim  and  the  world^s  opinion,  are  the 
most  troublesome  in  oompairy  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ilNmanners  as  flattei^.  If  you 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none :  if  yon  fia^tter  (Ally  dne  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  wOTst  and  fslsest  wtfy  of  showing  otfr  esteem. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  convefrsation^ 
as  it  is  generally  in  books  the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  Bot  to  be  expected  in  muM^  eomipany,  b^ 
cause  few  listen,  and  tkere  is  eontinnal  interruption.  But  good  oT 
ill  manners  are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  a  very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It  is 
done  to  support  a  character ;  it  generally  i^ls :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult 
on  Uie  company,  and  a  constiraint  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business^  or  fticnity,  is  H 
great  breach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  physicians,  lawyers^  sol- 
diers, particularly  poets,  are  frequetitly  guilty  of  this  weakness^ 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners* 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of  good  manners ; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  underatanding  is  eapable  of  being 
well-bred  upon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  offend  atoy  reasonable 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  wordsk  Modesty  and 
humility  the  chief  ingredientSi 
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IfOKEY — ITS  ACQUISITION  AKD  MANAGEICENT. 


INTRODCCnoiT. 

There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the  young — of  either  sex,  and  in 
all  conditions  and  professions,  and  especially  those  who  ^in  at  high 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  desire  to  live  with  character,  independ- 
ence, and  power — need  to  form  clear  conceptions  and  practical  aims, 
than  on  money — its  acquisition,  utilities,  and  management.  In  tliis 
country,  the  art  of  acquisition  is  pretty  well  understood  ;  for  which 
wti  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  necessities  of  a  poor  but  intelligent 
uncestry,  and  the  possession  of  rich  but  undeveloped  material  and 
facilities,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  maxims  of  Poob  RicnABit, 
which,  by  household  and  school-book  repetition,  have  become  in- 
wrought into  the  texture  of  every  American  mind.  But  with  in- 
creased prosperity,  wo  liave  enough  of  prodigal  spending,  as  well  as 
munificent  giving;  but  there  is  a  sad  sacrifice  of  health,  intellect, 
and  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  still  larger  waste  of 
happiness,  utilities,  and  power  in  its  management  and  final  disposi- 
tion. On  all  of  these  points,  our  English  literature  is  rich  with 
AFFLBS  OF  GOLD — the  woTcts  of  the  toue, 

DR.  FRANXIillT  AS  POOR  RICHARD. 
THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

The  sayings  in  the  following  paper  were  first  published  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  (bom  at  Boston,  in  1706,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1790)  in  successive  issues  of  an  almanac  entitled  '* Poor  Richard,*' 
and  subsequently  printed  under  the  name  of  The  Way  to  Wealth : 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  have  heard  that  nothlDg  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  renpoctf  ully  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  mj 
horse  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an 
auction  of  merchants'  goods.  Tlie  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they 
were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  "  Pray,  father  Abra- 
ham, what  think  you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  oountiy  ?  how  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them  ?     What 
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would  70a  advise  us  to?"  Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied,  "If 
you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  'for  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  enough/  as  poor  Richard  says."  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as 
follows : 

"  Friends,*'  said  he, "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and,  if  those 
laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ; '  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,' 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one-tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more :  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  '  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears ;  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  '  But  dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,' 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend 
in  sleep  1  forgetting  that '  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,'  and  that 
'  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,'  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"  '  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be,' 
as  Poor  Richard  says, '  the  greatest  prodigality  ; '  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us, '  Lost  time  is  never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough.'  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to 
the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 
'Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy;'  and  'he  that 
riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at 
night;'  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him.  '  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; '  and  '  early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,'  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times?  We  may 
make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  'Industry  need  not 
wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die  fasting.'  '  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands ;'  or  if  I  have,  they 
are  smartly  taxed.  '  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxea.  If  we 
are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for  '  at  the  workingman's  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.'  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable 
enter,  for '  industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaaeth  them.'  What 
though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  a  legacy, 
'  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  Indus- 
try.'  '  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com 
to  sell  and  to  keep.'    Work  while  it  is  called  to^iay,  for  you  know  not 
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how  much  70U  may  be  hindered  to-morrow.  '  One  to-day  is  worth  two 
to-morrows/  as  Poor  Richard  sajs ;  and  farther, '  Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day.'  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your  kiug. 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens ;  remember,  that  '  The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and 
you  will  see  great  effects ;  for  '  Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ;' 
and  '  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  *  and '  little 
strokes  felt  great  oaks.' 

"  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford  himself  no 
leisure,?'  I  will  tell  thee, my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says : '  Employ 
thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ;  and,  since  thou  art  not 
sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.'  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never ;  for  '  A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they 
break  for  want  of  stock ;'  whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  '  Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  you.'  '  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shift :  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody 
bids  me  good  morrow.' 

"  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

*  I  never  raw  an  c»f  t  removed  tree. 
Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family, 
Tbat  throve  vo  well  as  tliosc  tbat  settled  be.* 

"  And  again, '  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ; '  and  again, '  Keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee ; '  and  again, '  If  you  would  have  your 
business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send ; '  and  again, 

*  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive. 
Himself  must  cither  hold  or  drive.* 

And  again, '  The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his 
hands ; '  and  again, '  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge ; '  and  again, '  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open.'  Trusting  too  much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for '  In  the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it ; '  but  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable,  for,  'If  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself.'  '  A  little  neg- 
lect may  breed  great  mischief ; ' '  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
wjis  lost,'  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a 
little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

"  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
business;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our 
industry  moro  certainly  successful.    A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 
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save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindHtone,  and  die  not 
worth  a  groat  at  last.    '  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ; '  and, 

*  Many  esta'ea  aro  ppent  In  the  ^ttlngf 
8iucc  wojKiii  fur  tea  fl)r^o<)lc  ^ pinning;  aiid  knitdnjr* 
And  -icu  for  pancii  foivook  hewing  and  splitting.* 

'If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of  getting/  'The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  than 
her  in-comes.' 

"  Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have 
so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
families;  for 

^  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 
Make  tke  wealth  email,  and  the  want  great.* 

And  farther, '  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children.' 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment 
now  and  then,  can  bo  no  great  matter ;  but  remember,^ '  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mlcklo.'  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  '  A  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again, '  Wlio  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove ; '  and  moreover, '  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them.'  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nick- 
nacks.  You  call  them  goods,  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  iwill 
prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and 
perhaps  they  may,  for  less  than  the  cost ;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Bichard 
says, '  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy 
necessaries.'  And  again, '  At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while ; '  he 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  '  Many  have  been  ruined  by 
buying  good  pennyworths.'  Again,  '  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance;'  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sako 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved 
their  families ;  '  Silks,  satins,  scarlet,  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitclien 
fire,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look 
pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By  these  and  other  extravagan- 
ces, the  greatest  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  through  industry  and  frugality, 
have  maintained  their  staoding ;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that 
'  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,'  as 
Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of ;  they  think  '  It  is  day,  and  will 
never  bo  night ; '  tiiat  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding ;  but '  always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in, 
soon  comes  to  the  bottom,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  then, '  Wlien  tlie 
well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water.'    But  this  they  might  have 
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known  before,  if- they  had  taken  his  advice.  '  If  yon  would  know  the 
value  of  money,  go  and  tiy  to  borrow  some ;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrow- 
ing,  goes  a  sorrowing/  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and,  indeed,  so  does  he 
that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick 
farther  advises,  and  says, 

^  Fond  pride  of  dress  Is  sare  a  very  carae ; 
Bre  Ikcey  yon  oonsalt,  consult  your  purse.* 

And  again, '  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
saucy.'  When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  says, '  It  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.' 
And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to 
swell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

*  Vessels  laxge  may  venture  more, 
Bat  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.* 

It  is,  however,  a  f oUy  soon  punished ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, '  Pride 
that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt ;  Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty, 
dined  with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.'  And,  after  all,  of  what 
use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 
suffered  ?  It  cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pain ;  it  makes  no  increase 
of  merit  in  the  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

"  But  what  madness  it  must  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities ! 
We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months'  credit ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah  I  think 
what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  x>ower  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor ;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him ;  you  will  make  poor 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and 
sink  into  base,  downright  lying ;  for  '  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
running  in  debt,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose, 
'  Lying  rides  upon  debt's  back ;'  whereas  a  freebom  Englishman  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  '  It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
bag  to  stand  upright.'  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you 
please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself 
under  that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  1  Your 
creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
'  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a  supersti- 
tious sect,  great  observers  of  days  and  times.'  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
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to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if  70a  bear  yoar  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at  first 
seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short :  Time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shonlders.  '  Those 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.'  At  present, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yoarselves  in  thriving  drcumstanoes,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a  lit.le  extravagance  without  injury ;  but 

*  For  age  and  want  ravo  while  you  may. 
No  morning  sun  la«t8  a  whole  day/ 

"  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain ;  but  ever,  while  you  live,  ex- 
pense is  constant  and  certain ;  and  '  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys 
than  to  keep  one  in  fuel/  as  Poor  Hichard  says :  so,  '  Rather  go  to  bed 
supperless  than  rise  in  debt.' 

*  Get  what  yon  can,  and  what  yon  get  hold, 
*TiB  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  yoar  lead  into  gold.* 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

"  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  after  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven;  and,  therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but 
comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

"  And  now  to  conclude,  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,'  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it  is 
true, '  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.'  However, 
remember  this, '  They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped ; ' 
and  farther,  that, '  If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,'  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it, 
and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  tbey 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanac,  and  digested  all  I  ha4  dropped  on  these  topics  dur- 
ing the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  must  have  tired  any  one  else ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wisdom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  1  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I 
resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine. — ^I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

RicHATiD  Saunders. 

JTrtf*.— The  maxims  of  Poor  Rlchar  I  nboro  qno'rd,  were  flrpt  printed  In  tho  vacant 
spares  between  th"  rtMnarknble  davs  in  ihr  cslrndar  in  Poor  Richard^s  Almannc.  fn>m 
n:fi  to  1757.  Id  ITW  they  were  collected  into  the  a  hove  dlecnnrse  of  Fathir  Abmhum. 
and  prefixed  to  th(^  Almnnac  of  that  yrar.  The  piece  was  copied  in  all  the new-pwpe  s 
of  the  Am«'r{can  Continent.  r«'pr1nt«d  in  En^laiid  on  a  Tolio  »hf*et,  to  be  stuck  up  in 
hon^eSf  and  translated  into  French,  and,  quite  recently,  in  modem  Greek. 
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LORD  BACON.—BSSAT.— OF  BICHES. 


I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  yirtue;  the  Roman 
word  is  better — impedimenta  (hindrarieea) ;  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
amiy,  so  is  riches  to  virtae, — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the  mardi ;  jea,  and  the  caro  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  dis< 
turbeth  the  victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  great  nse,  except  it  be 
in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saith  Solomon,  "  Where 
much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but 
the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?  "  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  can- 
not reach  to  feel  great  riches ;  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  uf 
dole  {distTibutian),  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no 
noVid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
little  stones  or  rarities,  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because  (in  order  that)  there  might  seem  to  h%  some  use  of  great  riches  ? 
But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men' out  of  dangers 
or  troubles ;  as  Solomon  saith,  "  Riches  are  a  stronghold  in  the  imagina> 
tiou  of  the  rich  man ; "  but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  im* 
agination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for  certainly  great  riches  have  sold 
more  men  than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  may  est  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them,  but  dis- 
tinguish, as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus,  "  In  studio  rei  am- 
plificandae,  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati 
quaeri  {In  Jus  desire  of  increasing  his  riches,  7u  sovght  not,  it  is  evident, 
tlie  gratification  of  avarice,  hut  the  means  of  beneficence).  Hearken  a]so 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches :  Qui  festinat  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons  (He  t/iat  maketh  Jiaste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno* 
cent).  The  poets  feign  tliat  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from 
Jupiter,  ho  limps,  and  goes  slowly  ;  but  when  ho  is  sent  from  Pluto,  he 
TVLUs,  and  is  swift  of  foot, — meaning  that  riches,  gotten  by  good  means 
and  just  labor,  pace  slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others 
(as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  they  come 
tumbling  upon  a  man  ;  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto  taking 
him  for  the  devil ;  for  when  riches  amie  from  the  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
oppression  and  unjust  means),  they  come  upon  speed.  The  ways  to  en- 
rich are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul ;  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining 
of  riches,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the  earth ;  but  it  is  slow. 
And  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiply- 
eth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England,  that  had  the 
grt'ate&t  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time — a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great 
lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  nuhiber  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry  ; 
so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  imjiorta- 
tions.  It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  "  that  himself  came  very  hardly  to 
little  riches ; "  for  when  a  man's  stock  has  come  to  that,  that  he  can 
expect  (ujatt  for)  the  ])rime  of  markets,  and  overcome  (cotiir  upon)  those 
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bargains  wliicU,  for  tlieir  greatness,  are  for  men's  money,  and  the  partner 
in  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly  {greatly). 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocatious  are  honest,  and  further  by 
two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair 
dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others'  necessity ;  broke  by  servants,  and  instru- 
ments to  draw  them  on ;  put  ofT  others  cunningly,  that  would  be  bet- 
ter chapman  (purchfi8ers),  and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and 
naughty  {bad).  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  tliat  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Shavings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
handd  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of 
gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
"  in  sudarn  fjultus  alieni*'  {in  the  itceat  of  anot/ier*s  brow),  and  besides, 
doth  plough  upon  Sundays ;  but  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ; 
for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  {represent  as  trvstiDm^thy^ 
unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in 
an  invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over- 
growth in  riches ;  so  it  was  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries ; 
therefor  ^  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He 
that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to 
poverty;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  "wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  Into  request, 
and  so  store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be 
of  the  beat  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humora. 
and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst.  As 
for  "  fishing  for  testaments  executorships  "  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 
**  Testamenta  et  orbos  tanquam  indagine  ra/U*^),  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how 
much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  tliat  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  thf  m. 
Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves;  sometimes  they  must  be  pet  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  moderate 
])ortions  prosper  best  in  both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  tho  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablished  {t*}  establish)  in  years  and  judgment.  Likewise  glorious 
{splendid)  gifts  and  foundation  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt,  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  in- 
wardly. Tlierefore  measure  not  thine  advancement  {jgifts  in  money  tT 
property)  by  quantity,  but  frame  them.by  measure,  and  defer  not  chari- 
ties till  death ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is 
rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  hia  own. 
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AfterdMcaMHigiik'liifleMe  way- the  pout,  wWlhar  the-iMrwtion  of-iaoiMy^had 
been,  mow  beMfiekl^r  ^trinentid  to  iBai^iiid,-the  Poet  dmns-^otaveeof'Tttieai 
chartetera,  but  too  well  known  in  hUdey  for  their  tbose  of  weehh,  •iid«f<ir»ttM 
ebamefnl  end  to  wbich  they  ceme  at  lest,  add  then  paittng  a  deserved  compliment 
«i'Lefd'Bathunt  vidLoid  Oxfofd,  asks : 

'  Bat  all  our  pralaee  why  ■hoakl  tordi  engraee  1 
iRIee/  honeeCMoM !  amd  liDff  tb»Man  ef  Boai ! 
Pl<M*d  Yaca.  achoea  thioagli  Jbnr.  wJadiof  boMdiv 
And  rapid  ■ercm  Immutm  applaue  reeoondt. 
,Wbo  hiJ^W  with  wood*  y^n  nouoUla'a  soltcy  bfow  1 
,  From  thf  dry  otwk  who  hade  the  water,  flow  t 
Not  to  the  skies  la  useless  coliumn  tqst, 
Or  In  proa^  fiiUs  mMnificently  lost, 
Bnt  clear  aod  artless,  ponrlnf  throofhthe  plain 
HeaKh  to  the  siek  and  sohiee  to  the  swain. 
<Wboae  eauseway  parts  the  Tate  wMh  rtiady  roval 
» Whose  asaia  the  wtary  Uavaler  rapoae  1 
^vWI»  (anf  ht  that  hea^en-diraasd  t»wsr  to  rM  1 
**Tba  N»  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  rspUfia. 
Aehold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread, 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
Ha  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  atatOi 
Where  age  and  want  sits  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  spprentlc'd  orphans  Uestf 
The  yoaBg«who  laboathe  okliwho  mt. 
Is  any  sick  Y  ths^Maa  of  Ross  raU«f«s« 
Prsscrlbesi  attenda,  the  medioiae  makaa  awl  ftfll* 
Is  thera-a  Tartaaeel  entora  but  hlsdoeri 
Balk'd  are  Che  eourts-.and- contest  is  do  nere : 
.IIsspaii4iig.qQ*^  w'^h  quraes  fled  ths.p)fie^ 
..And  yjls  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

.B.    Thrice  happy  man !  enabled  to  pnrsoe 
*  What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  t 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  1 

P.    Of  debts  and  taz«a,wifa,andehlldranelssr, 
This  mai^  possass'd  Ove  hondrsd  poiinds  a  ysar. 
.RMifgnwdenrt  blush  1  proud  courtsi.  withdraw  your  IMs9t» 
.Ytt^UUs  stars  i,  hidaypur  diminished  rays. 

R. ,.  And  what  1  no  monument,  Inscription,  stone, 
His  race,  liis  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  1 

P.    Who  builds  a  church  to  Gk>d  and  not  to  &me, 
Will -never  marli  the  marMe  with  his  name: 
Oo,  eearoh  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rt^hand  poermaJtos  all  thsihistory : 
(SOdUgh  th^  Tirtlie  fiU'd  aU  Ib^  spPV^/b^^f^ 
'9rov'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  Jiave.been. 

'  TBRJiaKorB««a  imoMitalised in  the  above  lines^iWiw. Ms  .Kyxlei-^,  wtive  4>r 
the  paskh'oC  Dymeeki  in  GloiiMatofflhim  aada  desoend«B(<if  Jfthn.  Hoiitp4»p«    He  ■.  ifat- 
boro  in  1664  a^d.  eduoated  at  Baliol  Colleger  Q3(iiaiid»,iai4  .tool^mp  ,his  •l<silidS9ice  soim 
after  in Jteee  on  a^amall  peopeity  given  him  by  bis  father,  sod  whieh  he  €D]«||id;by  the  • 
poroheae^aoeatatoosthe  banka  of  the  Wye^*«  the  Sylvan. Wf^,of  ,ViC(0M9lsw«th''  pn 
whioh  Tintemi  Abbey  etaads. 

The  title  of  **  The  Man  of  Roes"  was  given  to  him  by  a  ooviatiy  fviffndi  inltie^lilo*  • 
tiroo ;  and  Mr.  Kyrla  was  highly  pleaaed  with  the  appelktiaii».beoaaae  it  "oonveyed  ». 
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notion  of  plain  honett  dealing  and  nniLffected  hospitality."  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  was  an  estate,  called  the  Cleve,  consisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  raised  considerably  abore  ita  leveL  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  ha 
planted  it  with  elmSf  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al- 
ludes in  the  Unes»-^ 

Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 

Mr.  Kyrle's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  £500  a  year.  His  farorito 
occupations  were  building  and  painting,  in  which  liis  skill  and  taste  were  as  freely  ex- 
erted for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvemento ;  he  frequently  planned 
and  superintended  architectural  works,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  improving  his  a^rn  property,  he  added  to  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  sceneiy  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrle,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  **  The  Prospect,"  firom 
ita  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  sceneiy  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  was 
yet  in  ita  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitanta  of  Ross,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  the 
river  to  be  forcedinto  it  by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  to  the  pub- 
lic cocks  in  the  streeta.  When  a  more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  puMic  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines,— 

From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  In  proud  Alls  magnificently  lost : 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  snd  solace  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway^  which  was  constructed  through  toe 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrie,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to  which  he  laigely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Here- 
ford and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  spacious  dri- 
ving-way, better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  joumeyings  of  modem  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  fiivorite  tree,  but  seata  were  placed  at  intervals,  where  the  **  weaiy  traveler"  might 
"  repose,"  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Roes  is  calculated  to  oonvey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.    The  line 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  spire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  ftms ; 
has  led  msny  to  suppose,  that  the  church  waa  built  by  Kyrie.    The  facta  are  these : 

The  elegant  spire  which  omamenta  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed, 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrie's  knowledge  of  architecture 
led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himself  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  ita  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  was  cast  at  Olouoester,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  first  drunk  his  favorite  toast 
if  "Church  and  King." 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'ersprsadt 
The  Man  of  Roes  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  distributioii  of  the  **  weekly  bread**  et  the  market-house  is  a  cireamstance  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  life  of  Kyrie.  The  donation  of  bread  was  furnished  by  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  mAnor»  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket The  man  of  Ross  acted  vt  the  lord^s  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
language,  that  **  it  would  have  done  one*s  heart  good  to  see  how  cheerful  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution.**  At  length  the  toll,  thus  voluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns* 
men  as  their*s  of  right  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Roes  by  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  be,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, determined,  as  the  evidence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.    So  are  pride  and  covetousness  found  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a  man  of 
Kyrie*s  noble  disposition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Roes  could  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infant's  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  as 
it  exhibits  that  noble  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to- 
wards his  fellow -man.  A.bout  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Roes,  a  tradesman 
of  the  tovi-n  came  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  **  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle."  The  executor  dechired  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  **  Why,  sir,**  said  the  tradesman,  **  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Mr.  Eyrie  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fore I  could  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can ;  and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
lo  take  interest" 

The  Man  of  Ross  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bachelor.  At  the 
time  of  hi^  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  SBoney  in  his  house.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  woikmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ross. 

Though  he  disliked  large  parties,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashtoned  English  hoepitaiity.  **  He  loved  a  long  evening ; 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t*was  time  to  part.**  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
laige  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was 
a  daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  perish  choroh.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
began,  all  business  ceased  with  him  ;  he  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  churoh  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  yeare  after  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishionen  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrle*s  seat  should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  vrith  a  bust  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
has  long  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  eulogy  of 
Kyrie. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  baa  been  seen,  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  arehitecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  termed  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  his  mannen,  he  lavished  no  moniy  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious ; 
be  m-as  confided  in  aa  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  of 'the  sub- 
scriptions of  others,  wliether  to  be  employed  in  works  for  the  public  good,  or  in  re 
lieving  the  wants  of  indigence  and  age. 
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HBNBY  TATLOB. 

In  bis  JTbtea  from  L\fe,  Mr.  Taylor  derotes  an  Essay  to^the  manage- 
ment of  money,  portions  of  whidi  we  hete  pFosent,  especially  what 
relates  to  getting^  and  spending 

ev^orar. 

The  philosophy  which  afib^s  to  teach  tts  a  contempt  of  money,  does 
not  ran  very  deep ;  for,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  still  more  dear  to  the  phi- 
losopher than  it  is  to  ordinary  men,  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world 
of  greater  importance.  And  so  manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money  apon 
the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  semh 
out  the  life  of  a  man  in  his  pecuniaxy  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows,  like  St.  Paill,  both 
how  to- spare  and  how  to  abound,  has  a  great  knowledge;  for  If  we* take 
account* of  isll the  virtaes with ^hioh moneyis mixed  up— honesty.  Jus- 
tice, generosity,  charity,  frugality,  forethought,  setf-sacrifice-^and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a  knowledge 'which  goes  near  to  c^verthe 
length  and  breadth  Of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  saving,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrowing,  and  be- 
queathing, would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man. 

FiBSTLT — ^As  to  the  getting  of  money.  This  involves  dangers  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  possession  of  it.  **  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold,"  says  -the  Son  of 
Simch ;  and  again, "  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified,* and  he 
that  folioweth  conuption  shall  have  enough  thereof."  Yet  industry 
•must  take  an  interest  in  its  own  f  raits ;  and  God'has  appointed  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  shallbe  moved  by  this  interest,  and  have  their  daily 
labor  sweetened  by  it.  And  there  may  be  a  blessing  even  upon  the 
-  going  after  gold,  if  it  be  not  with  an  Inordinate  appetite, — if  the  gold  be 
not  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  the  manner  of  it  be  without  blemish. 
But  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  forget 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  the  difficulty  of  going  after,  gold  for  the  love 
of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer,  without  going  after  it  also  for  the 
mere  love  of  getting  it  and  keeping  it,  which  is  "  following  eonmption." 
It  behooves  him  who  ia  getting  money,  tiierefore,  even  more  than  him 
who  has  it  by  inheritanee,  to  bear 'in  mind  What*  Are  the  uses  6f  money, 
and  what  are  the  proportions  and  proprieties  to  be  Obse^ed  in  saving, 
giving,  and  spending ;  for  rectitude  in  the  management  of  money  con- 
sists in  the  symmetry  of  these  three. 

Sudden  and  enormous  gains  Almost  Always  disturb  the  balance ;  for  a 
man  can  scarcely  change  his  scale  suddenly,  and  yet  hold  his  propor- 
tions ;  and  hence  proceeds  one  of  the  many  evils  of  highly  speculative 
commerce,  with  its  abrupt  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  man  who  en- 
gages in  it  can  scarcely  have  any  fixed  and  regulated  manner  of  dealing 
with  his  net  inc(Hne ;  he  knows  not  how  mnch  he  ought  to  save,  how 
much  he  may  permit  himself  to  spend,  how  mueh  he  can  afibrd  to  give ; 
whilst,  even  if  he  could  know,  the  extreme  excitements  of  fear  and'  hope 
.  to  which  he  lies  open,  occupy  his  mind  too  much  for  him  to  give  many 
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thoaghtB  to:  each  matters.  Ajid  if  what  M  called  bold  commeroial  enter- 
prim  be  a  thing  to  be  rejoioedin  as  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
'  mankind,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  in  the  train  of  consequences,  their  moral 
interests,  it  is  only  tlirough  that  Providence  by  which  good  is  brought 
oat  of  eviL  And  the  actors  in  such  enterprises,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  they  are. merely  "  going  after  gold,"  and  not  considering  either  the 
physical  or  moral  results,  are,  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts, "  following 
corruption,"  and  are  likely  to  "  have  enough  thereof." 

A  moderated  and  governed  course  in  the  getting  of  money  is  the  more 
diffioult  because  this  is,  of  all  pursuits,  that  in  which  a  man  meets  with 
the  greatest  pressure  of  competition.  So  many  are  putting,  their  hearts 
into  this  work,  that  he  who  keeps  his  out  of  it  is  not  unlikely  to.  fare  ill 
in  the  strife.  And  for  this  reason  it  were  well  for  a  man,  not  perhaps 
altogether  to  abate  his  desire  of  gain,  (though  this  should  be  done  if  it 
be  excessive),  but  more  assiduously  still  to  direct  his  desires  beyond,  and 
purify  the  desire  of  gain  by  associating  with  it  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  scheme  of  beneficent  expenditure.  And  let  no  man  imagine  that 
the  mere  investment  for  reproduction,  though  economists  may  justly  re- 
^rd  it  as  beneficial  to  mankind,  will  react  upon  his  own  heart  for- good. 

Secondly — As  to  the  saving  of  money.  The  saving,  like  the  getting, 
should  be  intelligent  of  a  purpose  beyond;  it  should  not  be  saving  for 
saving's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  money  saved.  And  especially  we  are  to.  guard  against  that  accu- 
mulative instinct  or  passion  which  ia  ready  to  take  possession  of  all 
collectors. 

TniBDLY — As  to  the  spending' ot  money  The  art  of  living  easily  aa 
to  money,  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means. 
Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  tn  the  detail 
of  expenditare,  than  upon  one  degree's  difference  in  the  scale. 

Quard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure  with  expenditure»-r-the 
notion  that  because  pleasure  can  be  purchased  with  money,  therefore 
money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoyment.  What  a  thing  costs  a  man 
is  no  true  measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  yet,  how  often  is  his 
appreciation  governed  by  no,  other  standard^  9^  if  there  were  a  pleasure 
in  expei^tare  per  S0. 

Let  youxseli  feel  a  want  before  you  provide  against  it.  You,  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  feel,  it  a  little,  in 
order  to.  feel  the  relief  from  it* 

Wlien  you  are  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  courses  you  would  like 
best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will  not  only  saye  money,  but  save 
also  a  good  deal  of  trifiixi^  indecision. 

Too.  mucl^  leisure  leads  to  expense ;  because  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  occurs  to  Jiiim  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  nioney  ;  and  he  in* 
vents  expenditures  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 

A  thoroughly  conscientious  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  implies 
much  care  and  trouble  in  resisting  imposition,  detecting  fraud,  prevent* 
ing  waste,  a^d  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  the  honesty  of  your  stew- 
ards, servants,  and  tradesmen,  by  not  leading  them  intq  tempjtat^,  but 
delivering  them  from  evil. 
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Prodigality  is  indeed  the  vice  of  a  weak  nature,  as  avarice  is  of  ft 
strong  one ;  it  comes  of  a  weak  craving  for  those  blandishments  of  the 
world  which  are  easily  to  he  had  for  money,  and  which,  when  obtained, 
are  as  much  worse  than  worthless  as  a  harlot's  love  is  worse  than  none. 

FouRTHLT — As  to  giving  and  taking.  All  giving  is  not  generous ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  spendthrift  is  seldom  given  in  generosity ;  for  prodigality 
is,  equally  with  avarice,  a  selfish  vice.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  spnrioas 
view  of  generosity  than  that  which  has  been  often  taken  by  sentimental 
comedians  and  novelists,  when  they  have  represented  it  in  combination 
with  recklessness  and  waste.  He  who  gives  only  what  he  would  as 
readily  throw  away,  gives  without  generosity  ;  for  the  essence  of  gen- 
erosity is  in  self-sacrifice.  Waste,  on  the  contrary,  comes  always  by  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  the  weakness  and  softness  in  which  it  begins  will  not 
prevent  the  hard-heartedness  to  which  all  selfishness  tends  at  last.  When 
you  give,  therefore,  take  to  yourself  no  credit  for  generosity,  unless  you 
deny  yourself  something  in  order  that  yon  may  give. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  was  never  rich,  and  was,  indeed,  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  mined,  make  a  present  of  several  hundred  pounds,  under  what 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  an  impulse  of  generous  friendship ;  but  if 
that  man  had  been  called  upon  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
to  serve  his  friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  it.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  no  real  value  for  money,  no  real  care  for  conse- 
quences which  were  not  to  be  immediate.  In  parting  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  he  flattered  his  self-love  with  a  show  of  self-sacrifice ; 
in  parting  with  an  hour's  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  the  self-sacrifice 
would  have  been  real,  and  the  show  of  It  not  very  magnificent. 

Again,  do  not  take  too  much  credit  even  for  your  self-denial,  unless  it 
be  cheerfully  and  genially  undergone.  Do  not  dispense  your  bounties 
only  because  you  know  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  are  afraid  to  leave  it  un- 
done ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  duties  wliich  should  be  done  more  in  the 
spirit  of  love  than  in  that  of  fear.  I  have  known  persons  who  have 
lived  frugally,  and  sx>ent  a  large  income  almost  entirely  in  acts  of  charity 
and  bounty,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  they  had  not  the  open  hand.  When 
the  act  did  not  define  itself  as  a  charitable  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  God- 
beloved  giver  was  wanting,  and  they  failed  in  all  those  little  genial  lib- 
eralities towards  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents,  which  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  sympathies  and  kindnesses  of  our  nature  quite  as  much  as 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  munificence  in  the  contribution  to  public  objects. 
The  kindness  from  which  a  gift  proceeds  will  appear  in  the  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  cost  of  it. 

There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  gifts  as  there  can  be  in 
bestowing  them — the  -generosity  of  a  nature  which  stands  too  strong  in 
its  humility  to  fear  humiliation,  which  knows  its  own  independence  and 
is  glad  to  be  grateful. 

Upon  a  very  different  sense  of  generosity  are  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  present  time  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some 
persons,  with  peculiar  notions  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentlewoman  under  various  pre- 
tences which  are  meant  to  disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  Ikct 
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that  she  reeeiyes  money  in  charity.  If  a  gentlewoman  be  in  want,  she 
nhoald  say  bo  with  openness,  dignity,  and  truth,  and  accept  in  the  manner 
that  becomes  a  gentlewoman,  in  all  lowliness,  but  without  the  slightest 
humiliation  or  shame,  whatever  money  she  has  occasion  for,  and  others 
are  willing  to  bestow.  The  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  that 
case  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  But 
where  false  and  juggling  pretences  are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest 
feeling  can  haye  place.  Delicacy  is  a  strong  thing ;  and  whether  in  giv- 
ing or  taking,  let  us  always  maintain  the  maxim  that  what  is  most  sound 
and  true  is  most  delicate. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  rule  in  giving  which  Is  often  overlooked  by  those 
whose  generosity  is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  and  severe.  Generosity 
comes  to  be  perverted  from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in 
others ;  and  it  should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neigh- 
bor in  his  self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indalgenoe ; 
in  short,  to  give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when 
sacrifices  on  our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who 
pampers  the  selfishness  of  another,  does  that  other  a  moral  injury  which 
cannot  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

**  Q\re  thon  to  no  msn.  If  thou  wish  him  wall. 
What  he  mav  not  in  honor's  interest  take ; 
Blse  Shalt  then  bat  befriend  his  faoltf,  silled 
Against  his  better  with  his  baser  self.'* 

Fifthly — As  to  lending  and  borrowing.  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend 
unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and  well  in  borrowing  it. 
Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present,  and  thence  it  is  that  the  gratitude  for  a  loan  is 
so  proverbially  evanescent.  Take  to  heart  therefore,  the  admonition 
the  ancient  courtier: 

"  Neither  %  borrower  nor  s  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.** 

I  have  never  known  a  debtor  or  a  prodigal  who  was  not,  in  his  own 
estimation,  an  injured  man ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
had  not  suffered  by  them  were  disposed  to  side  with  them ;  for  it  is  the 
weak  who  make  an  outcry,  and  it  is  by  the  outcry  tha(  the  world  is  wont 
to  judge.  They  who  lend  money  to  spendthrifts  should  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  suffer  in  their  r<)putation  as  well  as  in  their  purse. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  Son  of  Sirach :  "  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent 
them,  reckoned  it  to  be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them. 
Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a  man's  hand ;  and  for  his  neighbor's 
money  he  will  speak  submissly ;  but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will 
prolong  the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief,  and  complain  of  the  time. 
If  he  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  the  half,  and  he  will  count  as  if  he 
had  found  it ;  if  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath 
gotten  him  an  enemy  without  cause :  he  payeth  him  with  cursing  and 
railings,  and  for  honor  he  will  pay  him  with  disgrace." 

Sixthly — The  subject  of  bequeathing;  and  some  topics  which  migh; 
have  fallen  under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  treating  of  motives 
for  saving. 
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To  make  tf  will  in  one  waj  or  another  is  of  oottree  the'  duty  of  every' 
person  whose  heir-at-law  is  not  the  proper  inheritor  of  ail  he  poeeesses ;. 
and  onlecB  where  there  is  some  just  cause  for  setting  them  aside,  ex- 
pectations generated  by  the  customs  of  the  world  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  moral  right  to  inherit,  and  to  impose  a  corresponding  obligation  to> 
bequeath.    For' custom  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons^ 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  natural  fitnese;  and>  at  all 
events,  it  will  have  brought  about  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  is 
often  sufficient,  as  regards  individual  cases,  to  make  a  fitness  where* 
there  was  none.    Unless  in  exceptional  instances,  therefore.  In  which 
i^>ecial  drcumstaneesare  of  an  overruling  force,  the  disappointment  of 
expectations  growing  out  of  custom  is  not  to  be  inflicted  without  some 
very  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  needs  to  be> 
reformed. 

If  it  be  not  well  for  the  natural  or  customary  heihi  thai  .they  should 
be  disappointed,  neither  is  it  good  for  those  to  whom  an  inheritance  is 
diverted,  that  wealth  should  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  Sudden  and 
unexpected  accessions  of  wealth  seldom  promote  the  happiness  of  those* 
to  whom  they  accrue,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  momlly  injurious, 
especially  when  they  accrue  by  undue  deprivation  of  another. 

In  general,  the  rule  of  judgment  should  be  to  avoid  lifting  people  out 
of  one  station  into  another ;  and  to  aim  at  making  sudi  moderate  addi- 
tions to  moderate  fortunes  in  careful  hands,  as  may  not  disturb  the  pro- 
portion of  property  to  station  ;  or,  still  better,  may  rectify  any  dispropor- 
tion, and  enable  those  who  are  living  With  a  difficult  frugality  to  live 
with  a  free  frugality. 

This  rule  is  not,  I  fear,  very  generally  regarded ;  for  mere  rectitnde, 

and  the  observance  of  measures  and  proportions,  does  not  much  lay  hold 

of  the  minds  of  men.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 

add  to  anything  which  affocts  the  Imagination  by  its  magnitude ;  and 

there  is  also  in  some  people  a  sort  of  gloating  over  great  wealth,  which 

infects  them  with  a  propensity  to  feed  a  bloated  fortune.    Jaques  took 

note  of  thi9  when  he  saw  the  deer  that  was  weeping  in  "  the  needless 

stream:" 

*^  Thou  iiuik*8t  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sam  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  mnch.** 

— 8HAK.  A^  Ymt  Ltkt  B^  Aet  ii.  scene  1. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  most  solemn  acts  which  men  haVe  to  perform  in 
the  management  of  their  money — in  those,  too,  from  whidi  selfish  ends 
seem  most  removed — ^they  will  often  appear  to  be  as  little  sensible  of 
moral  motives  and  righteous  responsibilities  as  in  any"  other  transac- 
tions ;  and  even  a  teitator  jamjam  mariturtu  will  dictate  his  will  with  a 
sort  of  posthumous  cupidity,  and  seem  to  desire  tliftt  hia  wotldlinesa 
should  live  after  him. 
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LORD  LTTTON  ON  THB  MANAGEMENT  OF  MONEY. 

Lord  Edward  Bulwsr  Lttton  has  issued,  in  a  little  volume  en* 
titled  CaxUmia^  a  series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literatare,  and  Manners, 
originally  published  in  successive  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine in  1862,  the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experience  on 
topics  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  young,  from  one  of  which, 
on  the  management  of  money,  we  give  copions  extracts : 

TALUS  OF  MOKBY  IN  OHARAOTBR  AND  POWXR. 

In  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The 
man  who  gives  me  his  labor  in  return  for  the  wages  which  the  labor  is 
worth,  pledges  to  me  something  more  than  his  labor — ^he  pledges  to  me 
certain  qualities  of  his  moral  being — such  as  honesty,  sobrietj,  and  dili- 
gence. If,  in  these  respects,  he  maintain  his  character,  he  will  have  my 
money  as  long  as  I  want  his  labor ;.  and,  when  I  want  his  labor  no  longer, 
his  character  is  money's  worth  to  him  from  somebody  else.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  moral  qualities  I  have  named,  he  establish  a  character  foa 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibit  a  superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — ^his  labor  rises  in 
value.  Thus,  in  the  humblest  class  of  life,  character  is  money;  and, 
according  as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  turn  becomes 
character.  .^ 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world's  uses,  so  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  money  is  often  all  that  the  world  knows  about  a  man. 
la  our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently?  our  character  estab- 
lishes a  daim  on  respect.  Is  it  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ?  our 
oharacter  commands  more  than  respect — it  wins  a  place  in  that  higher 
sphere  of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is 
money,  inherited  without  merit  of  ours,  lavished  recklessly  away  ?  our 
character  disperses  itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower, — it  Is 
not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  money,  meanly 
acquired,  selfishly  hoarded  ?  it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are 
misers;  we  are  starving  our  own  human  hearts — depriving  them  of 
their  natural  aliment  in  the  approval  and  aflfection  of  others.  We 
invest  the  money  which  we  fkncy  so  safe  out  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  very  worst  possession  a  man  can  purchase,  viz.,  an  odious  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  more  we  look  round,  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a  man's  character  more  generally 
adopted  than  the  way  in  which  his  money  is  managed.  Money  is  a  ter- 
rible blab ;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  whatever  he  do  to 
gag  her.  His  virtues  will  creep  out  in  her  whie^r — his  vices  she  will 
cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  tongue. 

Money  is  character — ^money  also  is  power.  I  have  power' not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
I  can,  if  I  please,  give  away  to  another.  We  feel  this  as  we  advance  in 
years.  How  helpless  is  an  old  man  who  has  not  a  farthing  to  give  or  to 
leave  I    But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and,  though  you 
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have  neither  wife  nor  child,  you  will  never  want  a  wife's  tenderness  nor 
a  child's  obedience  if  70a  have  something  to  leave  or  to  give.  This 
reads  like  satire :  it  is  sober  truth.   • 

▲BT  OF  MANAGING  MONKT. 

Bat  the  management  of  money  is  an  art  ?  True ;  bat  that  which  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a  deterioration  of  a  some- 
thing existent  already  in  nature ;  and  the  artist  can  only  succeed  in  im- 
proving his  art  in  proportion  as  he  improves  himself  in  the  qualities 
which  the  art  demands  in  the  artist.  Now,  the  management  of  money 
is,  iu  much,  the  management  of  self.  If  heaven  allotted  to  each  man 
seven  guardian  angels,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found,  night  and 
day,  hovering  over  his  pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money,  all  preceptors  must 
be  agreed.    It  is  told  in  three  words — "  Horror  of  debt." 

JEtonxnr  qf  J)ebt, 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away  the  wholesome  horror  of  Dbbt. 
Personal  liberty  is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtues  of 
freeman,  in  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without 
anguish  and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debtor.  Debt  is  to 
man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath 
poisons,  its  coil  crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  Jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If 
you  mock  my  illustration,  if  you  sneer  at  the  truth  it  embodies,  give 
yourself  no  further  trouble  to  learn  how  to  manage  your  money.  Con- 
sider yourself  doomed ;  pass  on  your  way  with  a  jaunty  step ;  the  path 
is  facile — paths  to  Avemus  always  are.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your 
heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of  manhood,  responds  to  my  words — ^if  you 
say,  "Agreed;  that  which  you  call  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of 
money,  I  hold  yet  more  imperative  as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the 
life-spring  of  probity  " — then  advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  where- 
ever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  You  see  bat  the  temple  of  Honor ;  close 
behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  You  will  pass  through  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Xo  Endorting.     Oive^  but  dcnCt  Lend, 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself ; 
but  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — the  man 
you  like  best  and  see  most  of — says  to  you,  "  Damon,  be  my  security — 
your  name  to  this  bill  1 "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
"  Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee — ^beware  1 "  But  I  address  to  Damon  this 
observation,  "  Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  another  man — say  to  Dionysius — so  many 
pounds  sterling."  Here  your  first  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  is  not  to  Pyth- 
ias, but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen— one  of  those 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  your  Pythias,  con- 
stantly happen  to  the  Pythiases  of  other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the 
bank  of  Futurity ;  suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies— -or  the  cargoes  he  expects  from  Marseilles,  Califor' 
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nia,  Utopia,  go  down  to  the  bottomless  seas— DionyBius  must  come  upon 
70a !  (  an  you  pay  to  Dlonysins  what  you  pledge  yourself  to  ]my  to  him 
in  spite  of  those  accidents?  He  thinks  those  accidents  not  only  ixw- 
Bible,  but  probable,  or  he  would  not  require  your  surety,  nor  charge 
twenty  per  cent,  for  his  loan ;  and,  therefore,  since  he  clearly  doubts 
Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you.  Da  you  merit  the  trust  ?  Can  you  pay 
the  money  if  Pytliias  cannot?  And,  allowing  that  you  can  pay  the 
money,  are  your  other  obligations  in  life  such  as  to  warrant  that  sacri- 
fice to  friendship  ?  If  you  cannot  pay,  or  if  you  owe  It  to  others  more 
sacred  than  Pythias  himself — owe  it  to  your  parents,  your  plighted 
bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom  what,  before  their  b  rth, 
was  your  fortune,  has  become  the  trust-money  for  their  provision — not 
to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  which,  if  lost,  not  you  alone,  but  others 
must  suffer, — then,  do  not  common  dnty  and  common  honesty  forbid  you 
to  say, "  I  am  surety  to  Pythias  for  that  which  it  l>elongs  not  to  Pythias 
but  to  Chance  to  fulfil  ?  "  I  am  the  last  man  to  say,  "  Do  not  help  your 
friend,"  if  you  honorably  can.  If  we  have  money,  we  manage  it  ill  when 
we  cannot  help  a  friend  at  a  pinch.  But  the  plain  fact  is  this,  Pythias 
wants  money.  Can  you  give  it,  at  whatever  stint  to  yourself,  in  justice 
to  others  ?  If  you  cjn,  and  you  value  Pythias  more  than  the  money, 
give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you  cannot  give  the 
money,  don't  sign  the  bill.  Do  not  become  what,  in  rude  truth,  you  do 
become—a  knave  and  a  liar — ^if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  you  know  that 
you  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.  He  is  generous  who 
gives;  he  who  lends  may  be  generous  also;  but  only  on  one  condition, 
viz.,  that  he  can  afibrd  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend.  Of  the 
two,  therefore,  it  is  safer,  friendlier,  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  give 
than  to  lend.  Qive,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  loee  your 
money ;  lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

But,  if  you  do  lend,  let  it  be  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
gift,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favors  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
repaid.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding, — **  This  is  a  loan  if  you 
can  ever  repay  me.  I  shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chance  of  a  quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  cannot  repay  me,  it  stands 
ad  a  gift." 

And  whatever  you  lend,  let  It  be  your  money  and  not  your  name. 
Money  you  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without 
it ;  name,  once  lost,  you  cannot  get  again,  and,  if  you  can  contrive  to  do 
without  it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  bom. 

Having  settled  these  essential  preliminaries — 1st.  Never  to  borrow 
where  there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
repay ;  2dly,  Never  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give ;  8dly, 
Never  to  guarantee  for  another  what  you  cannot  fulfil  if  the  other 
should  fail — you  start  in  life  with  this  great  advantage — whatever  you 
have,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a 
freeman,  resolved  to  preserve,  in  your  freedom,  the  noblest  condition  of 
your  I>eing  as  man. 
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Independence,  not  Wealthy  the  true  Aim  in  getting  Money, 

Now,  fix  your  ejes  Bteadily  on  some  definite  end  in  the  future.  Con 
sider  well  what  you  diiefly  wish  to  be ;  then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  hifi^hest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labor.  Always  under-estimate  the  resources  of  talent;  always  put  aa 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  adverse,  all  that  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are 
infinite.    Wliatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  which  was  applied  to  Newton's 
genius,  '  patient."  He  who  has  patience  coupled  with  energy  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  the  results  of  genius ;  he  who  has  genius  with- 
out patience,  and  without  energy  (if,  indeed,  such  genius  be  a  thing  pos- 
sible), might  as  well  have  no  genius  at  all.  His  worka  and  aims,  like 
the  plants  of  nature  before  the  deluge,  have  no  roots. 

The  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  his 
powers.  Thus,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation 
strengthened  by  fixity  of  purpose.  Every  num  who  observes  vigilantly 
and  resolves  steadfastly,  grows  unconsciously  into  genius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.    Wliatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  tlie  chance  of  a  palace 
that  which  you  need  as  a  provision  against  the  workhouse. 

Let  your  first  care  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, you  are  not  even  intellectually  free ;  with  independence,  even 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  which  you  endure  as  a 
drudgery,  still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  alwaya  some 
hours  for  the  occupation  in  which  you  delight. 

Spend  Less  than  y<m  Sam, 

To  attain  independence,  so  apportion  your  expenditure  as  to  spend  less 
than  you  have  or  you  earn.  Make  this  rule  imperative.  I  know  of  none 
better.  Lay  by  pomething  every  year,  if  it  be  but  a  shilling.  A  shilling 
laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a  debt,  is  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  in  the 
past,  aud  you  go  on,  with  light  foot  and  light  heart,  to  the  future.  "  How 
am  1  to  save  and  lay^  by  ?  "  saith  the  author,  or  any  other  man  of  wants 
more  large  than  his  means.  The  answer  is  obvious :  "  If  you  cannot  in- 
crease your  means,  then  you  must  diminish  your  wants."  Every  skilled 
laborer,  of  fair  repute,  can  earn  enough  not  to  starve,  and  a  surplus  be- 
yond that  bare  suffidency. 

A  man  of  £900  a  year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of 
poverty ;  but  if  he  live  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year,  he  Is  comparatively 
rich.  "  Oil /•  says  Gentility, "  but  I  must  have  this  or  that,  which  necessi- 
tates the  yearly  £50  you  ask  me  to  save ;  I  must  be  genteel."  Why 
that  must?  That  certain  folks  may  esteem  you?  Believe  me,  they  es- 
teem you  much  more  for  a  balance  at  rour  banker'?,  than  for  that  silver 
tea-pot  or  that  mannikin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.    "Bat,"  says  Pfr- 
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rental  Affection, "  I  mnst  educate  my  boy;  that  £50  flavdd  from  my  in* 
come  is  the  cost  Of  his  education."  Is  it  so  T  Can  all  the  schoolmasters 
in  Europe  teach  him  a  nobler  lesson  than  that  of  a  generous  thrift,  a 
cheerful  and  brave  self-denial  ?  If  the  £60  be  really  the  sum  which  the 
boy's  schooling  needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  your  remain- 
ing £250,  still  save  and  lay  by  for  a  year,  and,  during  that  year,  let  the 
boy  study  at  home,  by  seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him. 

He  who  has  saved  for  one  year,  finds  the  security,  pleasure,  and  pride 
in  it  a  luxury  so  great  that  his  invention  will  be  quickened  to  keep  it. 
Lay  by  1  lay  by  t  What  makes  the  capital  of  nations  ?  BavingR ;  noth- 
ing else.  Neither  nations  nor  men  are  safe  against  fortune,  unless  they 
can  hit  on  a  system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend.  When 
that  system  is  once  established,  at  what  a  ratio  capital  accumulates ! 
What  resources  the  system  gradually  develops  I  In  that  one  maxim  is 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness  1  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more 
than  you  spend  ?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank 
in  the  uni verse.  The  system  so  grand  for  an  empire  cannot  be  mean  for 
a  citizen. 

Sam  Mom  than  y^u  Spend, 

Whatever  your  means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means 
may  exceed  them.  Evmy  man  who  earns  but  10s.  a  week  can  do  this  if 
he  please,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  for  if  he  can  live  upon 
10s.  a  week,  he  can  live  upon  Os.  lid. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needi- 
ness.  Poverty  is  relative,  and,  therefore,  not  ignoble;  neediness  is  a 
positive  degradation.  If  I  have  only  £100  a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  be 
poor  compared  with  a  majority  of  my  associates ;  and  very  poor  compared 
to  my  next-door  neighbor.  With  either  of  these  incomes,  I  am  relatively 
poor  or  rich ;  but  with  either  of  these  incomes  I  may  be  positively  needy, 
or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year,  I  may  need  no 
man's  help ;  I  may  at  least  have  "  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty."  But 
with  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  dread  a  ring  at  my  bell ;  I  may  have  my  tyran- 
nical masters  in  servants  whose  wages  I  cannot  pay ;  my  exile  may  be  at 
the  fiat  of  the  first  long-suffering  man  who  enters  a  judgment  against 
me ;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  some  Shylock  may  be 
dusting  his  sc^es  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration. 
Home  of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew,  have  a  nominal  £5,000  a  year. 
Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  ke  has ;  no  man  is  needy  who 
spends  less.  I  may  so  ill  manage  my  money  that,  with  £5,000  a  year,  I 
purchase  the  worst  evils  of  poverty — ^terror  and  shame  ;  I  may  so  well 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I  purcliase  the  best  blessings 
of  wealth-"- iafety  and  respect. 

Fowxn  or  konet  Wsll  kakaosd. 

You  have  got  money — ^you  have  It ;  and  with  it,  the  heart  and  the  sense 
and  the  taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  I  What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  cannot  purehase  ? 
Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye 
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of  the  pointer,  the  ear  of  the  mosidan,  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of 
beauty  and  truth  bj  which  the  poet  unites  in  himself,  philosopher, 
painter,  musician ;  but  monej  can  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with 
all  that  philosopher,  painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which 
they  are,  your  wealth  cannot  make  you ;  but  that  which  they  do  is  at  the 
command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts 
which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books ;  your  galleries  may  teem  with 
the  treasures  of  art ;  the  air  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music ; 
better  than  all,  when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call 
in  their  sweet  name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  asylums  for  age,  and 
academies  for  youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and 
'*  Poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight."  Money  well  managed  deserves, 
indeed,  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers ;  she 
is  Diva  M(meta—tk  Goddess. 

Motives  for  Acquisition  and  Economy. 

The  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  individual 
freedom — ^pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  sur- 
plus becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to 
this  rule  in  every  speculation,  however  tempting ;  preserve  free  from  all 
hazard  that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  others. 

1.  It  is  a  great  motive  to  economy,  a  strong  safeguard  to  conduct,  and 
a  wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil 
for  money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I  once  knew  a  boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  His  father,  a  profes- 
sional man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute. 
The  widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little 
he  had  hitherto  profited  by  it,  engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a  school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  He  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world  ;  he  resolved 
to  requite  his  mother — ^to  see  her  once  more  in  a  home  of  her  own  ;  he 
distinguished  himself  at  school ;  he  obtained,  at  'he  age  of  sixteen,  an 
entry  in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  acre  of  twenty,  his  salary  enabled 
him  to  place  his  mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came 
home  every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich  man,  and,  visiting 
him  at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  gardens.  He  said  to  me,  simply,  **  I  have 
no  taste  for  fiowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them. 
I  date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a  home  ;  and  the 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owe  my  rise  from  a  clerk  to  a  part- 
ner, could  never  have  coifle  into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked 
out,  if,  night  and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother's  delight  in 
flowers." 

2.  A  common  motive  with  a  young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
whom  he  aesires  to  win  as  his  wife.  Nay,  if  no  such  girl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlock  for  love,  is  the  most  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  every  young  man  who  labors ;  it  is  but  the  profligate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.  But  it  is  only  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  a  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  he  takes 
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from  nature  in  sinews  and  thews.  The  man  whose  whole  condition  of 
heing  is  in  his  work  from  day  to  day  must  still  have  his  helpmate.  He 
finds  his  helpmate  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself « if  his  honest  indus- 
try fail  her.  I  preach  to  the  day  laborer  no  cold  homilies  from  political 
economy.  The  happiness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
early  marriages ;  and  for  prudent  provision  against  the  chances  of  illness 
and  death,  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  must  stand  in  lieu 
of  jointure  and  settlement.  But  to  men  of  a  higher  grade  in  this  world's 
social  distinctions.  Hymen  must  generally  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
compromise  with  Plutus.  I  grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar,  though  you  have  not  a  coat  to  your  back  ;  but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents,  who  not  unreasonably  ask,  "  How^  young 
Streplion,  can  yon  maintain  our  daughter  ?  and  if  your  death  demolish 
all  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick 
and  mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ?  " 

And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Ama- 
ryllis and  you,  still  it  is  a  poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama- 
ryllis, to  take  her,  thoughtless  child,  at  her  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
unselfish  love ;  prove  yours,  my  fHend  Strephon.  Wait,  hope,  strive— 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger ;  her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  villainous  pho- 
tograph, hangs  by  your  bedside ;  her  image  is  deep  in  the  deepest  fold 
of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say,  *'  Come,  Amaryllis ;  Plu- 
tus relaxes  his  frown ;  here  is  a  home  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se- 
cure ;  and,  if  death  suddenly  snatch  me  away,  here  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow.    Amaryllis  shall  never  liv^  upon  alms  1 " 

How  your  love  will  deepen  and  strengthen  in  that  generous  delay ;  and 
with  your  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
and  strengthen  I  Hero,  indeed,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  patlis 
on  to  fortune ;  and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only  serves 
to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen.  Con- 
stancy in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune;  and,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  fair  average 
capacities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

8.  The  taste  for  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean 
tests  of  a  school-boy's  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  me  his 
library — ^which  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  including  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  necessarily  includes  almost  evei^  book 
worth  the  reading) — said  to  mo :  •'  Not  only  this  collection,  but  my  social 
successes  in  life,  I  trace  back  to  the  first  franc  I  saved  from  the  cake-shop 
to  fctpend  on  the  book-stall.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I  calculated  what  it  would  cost 
me  in  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a  book 
with  the  money.  The  books  I  bought,  I  read ;  the  books  I  read  influ- 
enced my  career.''  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of 
the  balls  thus  refused  in  his  early  youth,  when,  being  still  young,  he 
gave  his  own  first  ball  as  prime  minister. 

4.  In  the  management  of  money,  there  are  some  things  we  do  for  show 
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— wisely,  if  we  can  afford  it.  Money  ia  station,  as  well  ae  chamcter  and 
power. 

For  a  young  man  of  a  gentleman's  station  and  a  cadet's  income,  the 
only  show  needed  is  that  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most^- 
the  effect  produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  will,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably,  and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station,  of  a  young  u^irant  of 
fashion  In  the  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  noth- 
ing what  he  pays  for  his  lodging ;  he- can  always  give  his  address  at  a 
club  or  hotel.  No  one  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  his  din* 
ner.  No  fine  lady  inquires  if  he  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage. But  eociety  expects  him  to  dress  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  if 
he  were  a  young  duke ;  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do 
not  wear  gold  lace  and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the 
part  of  society.  A  gentlenuin's  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the 
avoidance  of  all  things  extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  exquisite  neatness ;  but,  as  the  neatness  must  be  a  neatness  in  fash- 
ion, employ  the  best  tailor ;  pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  find  him  the  cheapest. 

Mere  dandies  are.  but  out  flowers  in^a  bouquet,-— once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  everywhere  else.  Mind,  in  the 
long  run,  prevails.  And,  0  well-booted  Achaian !  for  all  those  substan- 
tial good  things  which  money  well  managed  commands,  and  which,  year 
after  year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for, — ^yon 
sloven,  thick-shoed,  and  with  cravat  awry, — ^whoee  mind,  as  he  hurries 
by  the  bow-window  at  White's,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts 
which  grow  not  blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  corn-sheaves  for  gam^s — 
will,  before  he  is  forty,  be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you.  He  is  com- 
manding the  time  out  of  which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  O  my  friend, 
is  money  I  time  wasted  can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 

JfoU—lMKD.LrrTov  was  originally  known  to  fame,  in  this  country,  as  Edward  Lyt- 
toa  Bnlwer,  and  onr  people  had  haidly  got  need  to  the  hononble  title  which  Qneen 
Victoria  conferred  on  him  and  the  astronomer  Henchel,  as  the  best  represeatatlvea  of 
the  literature  and  eoienoe  of  her  kingdom  at  the  date  of  her  inangnation  (188Q),  when, 
in  1844,  by  royal  licenae,  and  in  pamanoe  of  Ids  mother's  will,  by  which  he  tncceeded 
to  the  Lyttam  estate  of  Knebworth,  the  popular  author  Bnlwer  was  apparently  lost  In  the 
less  familiar  detignation  of  Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lyttoc,  and  again  as  Lord  Lytton  (since 
1866),  when,  on  the  recommendatloii  of  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby),  In  whoee  cabinet  he 
had  a  teat  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyt- 
ton :  Ihenoefbrth  we  find  his  same  recorded  as  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Oeot^  Earle 
Bnlwer  Lytton.  By  whatever  name  be  or  the  Qneen  or  the  Herald^a  Oollege  may  choose 
to  designate  the  author  of  the  *  Cartons,*  his  numerous  works  will  be  treasured  as  ndo* 
able  oontribntioos  to  the  literstore  of  the  BngUsh  language. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT 

KNOWLEDGE. — WISDOIL 


THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  STATESMAN. 

William  yon  Humboldt,  from  whose  Letters  to  a  Lady,  in  whose 
loss  of  fortune  incident  to  the  German  war  with  Napoleon  L  he  be- 
came interested  as  Envoy  of  Prussia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  whose  disappointment  he  afterwards  sought  to  alleviate  by  del- 
icate pecuniary  assistance,  and  friendly  correspondence,  was  born  in 
1761,  and  died  in  1835.  Although  less  known  out  of  Germany 
than  his  brother  Alexander,  his  reputation,  as  a  wise  statesman,  in 
Germany  is  second  to  no  man  of  his  time.  These  letters  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1650,  in 
the  series  of  Small  Books  on  Cheat  Sufyects,  by  Pickering,  under 
the  secondary  title  given  above.  The  English  translator  says: 
**  Never  was  religion  shown  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  in  the 
outpourings  of  his  -benevolent,  yet  firm  mind.  We  see  it  as  his 
guide  and  his  support  under  all  circumstances,  and  yet  so  unosten> 
tatiously  so,  that  but  for  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  probably 
none  but  his  intimates  would  have  known  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt- 
than  that  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  able  statesman :  audi 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his  actions  would  have  remained  concealed^, 
till  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  heart  shall  be  made  known.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  this  has  not  been  so :  it  is  well  to  see  the 
nobleman  and  the  minister  of  state  gathering  from  Christianity  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  depending  on  its  promises  with  the  child-like' 
confidence  so  acceptable  to  God.'' 

bible — OLD  AKD  NEW  TESTA3CENT — ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  VERSION. 

When  the  human  race  was  nearer  its  origin,  men  seem  to  have  had  more  greats 
neffi,  more  simplicity,  more  depth  and  nature  in  their  thoughts  and  feeliDgs,  as- 
well  as  in  the  expression  of  them.  It  is  true  we  most  arrive  at  the  full  and 
clear  sight  of  this  by  laborious,  and  often  by  mechanical  acquirements;  bat  in 
this  very  labor  there  is  a  charm  ;  or  even  if  not,  it  is  at  least  soon  over  when 
we  are  accustomed  to  application.  Among  the  strongest,  purest,  and'flnest- 
tones  in  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  has  reached  us,  may  be  reckoned  the  • 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  can  never  be  enough  thankfbl  that  in  ouc 
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translation  they  have  lost  so  little  of  their  reality  and  strength  of  expression.* 
I  have  often  reflected  with  pleasure  on  tlie  existence  of  so  mnch  that  is  exalted, 
rich,  and  varied,  as  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  if  this  be,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  only  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  yet  have  they  in  this  a  compendium  of  human  thought, 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  so  complete^  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
feeling  or  a  thought  which  has  not  its  echo  in  these  books.  Neither  is  there 
much  in  them  which  is  inoomprehensible  to  a  common  simple  mind.  The 
learned  may  penetrate  deeper,  but  no  one  can  go  away  unsatisfied. 

I  have  always  sought  so  to  weave  myself  into  the  present,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  win,  as  &r  as  possible,  an  interior  victory  over  outward  discomfort ;  and 
exactly  in  this  point  of  view  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  infinite,  aud  cer- 
tainly far  the  surest  source  of  consolation.  I  know  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
it  The  consolation  of  the  Bible  flows  equally,  though  in  difibrent  ways,  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  both,  the  general  guidance  of  God,  and 
the  universal  government  of  his  Providence  is  the  prevailing  idea ;  and  ttom 
hence,  in  religiously  disposed  minds,  springs  the  deeply  fixed,  and  ineffaceable 
conviction,  that  even  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  ourselves  suffer,  is 
the  most  wisely  appointed,  and  tlie  most  beneficial  not  only  fbr  the  whole,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that,  for  tho  sufferer  himself.  In  the  new  testament  there 
is  such  a  full  predominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral ;  every  thing  is  so 
completely  rested  upon  and  carried  back  to  purity  of  mind,  that  whatever  else 
external  or  internal  may  happen  to  man,  if  he  but  strive  earnestly  and  eagerly 
fltftcr  this,  all  the  rest  falls  back  into  shadow.  Hence  misfortune  and  every 
other  sorrow  loses  a  part  of  its  oppressive  influence,  and  at  all  events  none  of 
its  bitterness  remains.  The  infinite  mildness  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doc> 
trine,  which  figures  God  almost  entirely  on  the  merciful  side,  and  in  which  the 
self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  is  everywhere  brought  for- 
ward ;  joined  with  the  example  which  he  himself  has  set  us,  alleviates  like  a 
thealing  balsam,  every  pain  both  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
«4o  not  find  this,  but  there  ag^ain  appear,  and  always  with  more  of  comfort  than 
.'terror,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the  Creator  and  Beholder  of  all 
things,  raising  us  above  our  own  individual  sorrows  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
:  representation. 

LOVE  OF  NATTTRB — TREES — SKY. 

The  sight  of  the  heavens,  under  whatever  aspect,  has  an  unceasing  charm 
ibr  me,  by  night,  whether  it  be  gloomy  or  starlight ;  by  day,  whether  the  eye 
loses  itself  in  deep  blue,  or  amid  passing  clouds,  or  in  an  unvaried  grey,  makes 

*  Li]ther*«  tranilntion  it  among  the  finest  rendering  ever  made  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturaa.  It 
ha*  the  lame  *iniplicitjr  and  itrength  which  characterizes  the  English  version.  Of  this  a  writer 
in  the  Catholic  Dublin  Review  (attributed  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Newman),  remarks  on  the  ProtesUnt 
EagUah  veni«n  of  the  Bible:  "It  livea  on  the  ear  iiice  music  that  cao  never  be  foifotten—liko 
the  sound  of  a  church  bell  which  a  convert  hardly  knows  be  can  forego  Its  felicities  seem  to  be 
almost  things  father  than  mere  words,  ft  is  part  of  the  nntinnal  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national 
■eriouanesa.  The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  |iolent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
atereotyped  In  its  versea.  The  dower  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  ita 
words.  It  is  the  repreaentative  of  his  beat  momenta,  and  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of 
soft,  and  gentle,  and  poor,  and  penitent,  and  go-ul.  spenka  to  him  forever  out  of  the  English  Bible. 
It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  In  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Prntettnnt  with  one  spark  of  righteoiwneia  about  him, 
spivitttal. biography  ia  notio  his  Saxon  Bible.*' 
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no  difference :  every  one  of  these  aspects  awakens  some  especial  tone  of  mind 
in  man;  and  when  we  have  the  happiness  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  weather 
for  our  mood,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  melancholy  because  the  sky  is  dark,  but 
can  bring  forth  from  our  own  mind  continually  i'resh  thoughts  as  outward  cir- 
cumstances vary ;  a  colorless  sky  is  no  evil.  Complaints  about  tiie  weather  are 
quite  foreign  to  my  nature,  and  1  do  not  like  to  hear  others  complain  of  it.  I 
consider  Nuture  as  a  combiuacion  of  forces,  which  may-aflbrd  tlie  purest  plea- 
Bure  if  we  quietly  acquiesce  in  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  all  its  varying 
developments,  and  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  of  which  it  matters  little  whether  tlie 
smaller  detiiils  be  plea^^ant,  so  k)ng  as  its  great  cycle  of  events  completes  its 
course.  I  have  an  enpeciai  deliglit  in  Uving  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  the 
country,  so  that  I  may  watch  the  progress  of  every  season  in  turn. 

Kveu  witliout  attaching  any  thought  of  religion  to  the  sight  of  the  heavens, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind  in  thus  losing  one's  self  in 
the  infinity  of  space:  it  at  once  ttikes  away  frcm  life  its  little  cares  and  desires, 
and  from  reality  its  otherwise  oppres-sive  weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in  the  afi'airs  of  men,  so  surely,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  than  the  perpetu- 
ally keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  often  to  the  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
higher  power  ruling  in  human  aflairs,  as  we  see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely 
eome  back  to  tlie  fetters  of  society.  Only  tims  do  we  learn  to  hold  the  things 
of  real  life  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  make  less  account  of  good  or 
ill  fortune,  to  be  cureless  about  wants  and  vexations,  and  to  fix  our  attention 
solely  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  exterior  life  to  a 
certain  degree  out  of  our  consideration.  The  tbouglit  of  death  has  then  noth- 
ing in  it  which  can  frighten  or  sadden  us;  we  rather  enjoy  the  recalling  it,  and 
look  on  the  farewell  to  life  which  mast  follow,  as  a  natural  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  being. 

Natural  objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no  claim  to  beauty,  excite 
the  feelings  and  occupy  the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  delights, 
merely  because  it  is  nature.  We  i-eoognize  in  it  an  Infinite  Power,  greater  and 
more  eflective  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  not  terrible ;  for  a  mild  and  beneficial 
influence  seems  to  be  extended  on  every  object  around  us.  Indeed  the  gene- 
ral character  of  nature  is  kind  .and  good  When  we  talk  of  tremendous  clifis, 
and  terribly  sublime  scencr}',  nature  herself,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  feared. 
We  soon  become  confident  and  at  home  among  the  wildest  rocks,  and  foel  tiiat 
to  the  hermit  who  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  she  readily  imparts  tranquillity  and 
peace. 

Faith  only  can  raise  us  above  our  little  daily  life,  and  worldly  business ; — 
that  only  can  give  the  soul  a  direction  to  higher  things,  and  to  objects  and  ideas 
which  alone  have  value  or  importance.  It  bestows  what  certainly  you  have 
not  failed  to  enjoy,  and  which  you  doubtless  value  far  beyond  all  that  is  called 
happiness  or  good  fortune, — I  paean  the  peace  of  the  soul.  It  is  grounded 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  an  untroubled  and  clear  conscience,  but  it  is  not  attained 
by  that  alone:  we  must  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  be  able  to  say  calmly  and 
truly  that  we  have  not  murmured  at  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  received  it 
when  prosperous,  with  humility,  when  adverse,  with  resignation  and  real  con- 
fidence in  God's  wise  government  As  a  difficult,  perplexing  situation  en- 
hances the  merit  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it  without  complaint,  or  of 
freeing  ourselves  from  it  by  our  own  exertions,  so  we  thus  grow  into  better  ac- 
cord with  our  lot,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  perceive  in  the  immutable  course  of  Nature,  always  following  fixed 
laws,  something  infinitely  consoling  and  tranquillizing.  There  is  something 
here,  then,  that  does  not  change;  "an  immovable  pole  amid  the  circling 
course  of  appearances,'^  as  Schiller  beautifully  expres-sea  it  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Man,  then,  belongs  to  a  great  and  immutable  order  of  things ;  and  tliis  as  cer- 
tainly leads  to  something  higher,  and  finally  to  a  point  at  which  all  doubts  will 
be  explained,  and  all  difficulties  made  plain ;  when  all  the  involved  and  ap- 
parently discordant  laws  will  at  last  unite  into  one  mighty  diapason ; — so  must 
be,  too,  proceed  with  it  to  this  same  point  The  character,  moreover,  which  is 
impreaeed  upon  nature  is  always  so  gentle  a  one,  that  the  finest  feelings  can 
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not  be  wounded  by  it.  The  tranquillity,  the  joy,  the  sphndor  which  she  spreads 
around;  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  in  which  s)ie  clothes  herself,  have 
nothing  in  them  either  of  pretension  or  of  haughiiness  to  repulse  us.  However 
deep  may  be  the  affliction,  the  mind  neyertheless  opens  itself  willingly  to  the 
feelings  awakened  by  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  renewed  your,  the  joyful 
twitter  of  the  birds^  the  splendor  of  the  objects  touched  by  the  still  brighten- 
ing and  strengthening  sun,  as  he  goes  forth  in  his  might.  Grief  then  asi^umes 
the  form  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  is  not  a  stranger  to  a  certain  peace  and 
sweetness  even.  It,  finally,  we  regard  nature  as  not  really  all,  merely  the  bond 
between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  world ;  if  we  take  it  as  the  operation  of 
matter  and  its  forces^  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Creator,  then  it  is  tiie  earthly 
shell  only  of  man  that  belongs  to  it;  himself,  his  higher  and  proper  existence, 
steps  beyond  ita  bounds,  and  associates  itself  to  anotlier  and  nobler  order  of 
tilings.  You  will  see  fVom  this,  nearly,  how  I  am  influenced  by  the  slowly  ap- 
proaching, yet  beautiful  Spring ;  how  I  enjoy  it ;  and  how  it  mingles  with  idl 
my  deepest  feelings. 

All  the  things  which  surround  us  contain  in  themseWes  matter  for  contempla- 
tion, for  enjoyment,  and  for  delight,  both  for  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  is 
wholly  difTerent  from,  and  independent  of,  the  peculiar  destination  and  physical 
uses  of  any  of  them.  The  more  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  the 
more  does  this  deeper  sense— this  meaning  which  belongs  half  to  the  natural 
object,  and  half  to  us  who  find  it — open  upon  us.  Let  us  only,  for  instance, 
look  at  the  clouds.  In  themselves  they  are  nothing  but  shapeless  mist,  the  con- 
sequence of  moisture  and  warmth ;  yet  how,  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  do 
tlioy  enliven  the  sky  with  their  forms  and  colors,  and  how  many  fancies  and 
feelings  do  they  g^ve  rise  to  in  the  mind. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  beginning  to  take  the  varied  colors  which  so 
much  ornament  the  autumn,  and  to  a  certain  degree  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  first  fresh  green.  The  little  place  wliich  I  inhabit  (Tegol)  is  admirably 
made  to  show  all  the  beauties  which  large  handsome  trees  of  difierent  kinds 
exhibit  through  all  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  All  round  the  bouse 
they  stand  broad  and  spreading,  like  a  green  fan.  Over  the  land  alleys  extend 
in  various  directions:  in  the  garden  and  the  vineyard  there  are  fruit  trees:  in 
the  park  is  a  thick  dark  growth  of  underwood  :  the  lake  is  surrounded  with  a 
forest,  and  the  islands  in  it  are  bordered  with  trees  and  bushes.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular love  for  trees,  and  I  do  not  like  to  cut  them  down,  nor  even  to  trans- 
plant them.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  removing  a  poor  tree  from  the 
society  in  which  it  has  lived  so  long,  to  bring  it  into  fresh  soil,  from  which, 
however  much  it  may  disagree  with  its  constitution,  it  has  no  chance  of  escap- 
ing any  more,  but  must  pine  away  through  a  slow  exhaustion,  awaiting  its 
final  death.  There  is  generally  an  extraordinary  character  of  anxious  wish  in 
trees,  when  they  stand  so  fixed  and  cramped  in  the  earth,  and  try  to  extend 
their  summits  and  their  branches  as  £ir  as  possible  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
roots.  I  know  nothing  in  nature  so  formed  to  be  the  symbol  of  desire.  Man, 
too,  in  fact,  with  all  his  apparent  freedom  of  motion,  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state.  He  is  still  confined  within  a  certain  space,  however  widely  he  may 
roam:  sometimes  he  can  never  stir  fh>m  his  small  circle,  (and  this  is  often  the 
case  with  women)  the  same  little  spot  sees  his  cradle  and  his  grave ;  or  if  be 
removes  firom  it,  he  is  drawn  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  his  inclination  or 
his  duty. 

OCCUPATION — 8ILK2fT  THINKING. 

Occupation,  in  my  mind,  is  as  much  a  need  as  eating  and  drinking ;  even 
those  who  do  nothing  which  a  sensible  man  would  call  work,  fancy  at  least 
that  they  are  doing  something:  an  idler,  if  even  in  his  heart  he  means  to  re- 
main such,  does  not  tell  the  world  so.  There  is,  however,  one  employment, 
though  of  a  difierent  kind,  which  may  be  enjoyed  while  traveling :  namely  si- 
lent thought,  which  goes  on  without  moving  a  finger,  without  reading  and 
without  writing.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible  to  enjoy  it  at  home,  but  very 
often  business  does  not  allow  of  it,  and  we  can  hardly  attain  it  excepting  in  a 
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lonely  walk.  I  Ret  a  particular  value  upon  it,  and  for  this  reataon  pass  pleepless 
nights  very  willing:ly, — ^though  this  seldom  happens  to  me  except  in  illness,  for 
I  am  a  good  and  sound  sleeper.  Upon  a  journey  it  becomes  almost  necessary, 
and  thus  I  can  have  my  enjoyment  with  a  clear  conscience.  ...  It  is  cer- 
taiuly  true  that  men  in  general  do  not  allow  themselves  time  enough  for 
thought :  they  do  any  thing  rather  than  think,  even  when  they  are  quite  free 
from  business ;  or  when  they  have  no  higher  demand  on  tlieir  time  and  atten- 
tion, they  give  themselves  up  to  mere  empty  nothings:  The  occupations  of 
men  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  such  that  they  shut  out  all  deep 
tliought  whilst  they  are  going  on,  and  yet  make  no  ennobling  claim  on  the 
mind :  yet  many  have  the  folly  to  attach  a  value  to  these  occupations,  and  even 
to  pride  tliemselves  upon  their  diligence  in  them. 

It  is  far  better  and  more  beqetlcial  to  read  and  think :  that  is,  to  read  merely 
for  the  sake  of  matter  to  think  about;  because  thought  must  have  some  ob- 
ject, some  thread  which  may  give  it  connection  and  sequence ;  and  (pr  this  pur- 
pose we  need  only  to  take  up  any  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  can  lay  it 
aside  again  for  any  other.  If  this  be  done  for  some  weeks,  a  person  must  be 
quite  wanting  in  intellectual  vigor  and  activity,  if  ideas  do  not  arise  of  them* 
selves  which  he  will  wish  to  pursue  farther;  or  things  whkih  he  desires  to 
know  more  about :  and  then  he  enters  upon  a  ttudy  of  his  own  choice,  not  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  another.  This  is  what  I  think  I  have  seen  done  by  all 
the  women  who  lead  any  thmg  like  an  active  intellectual  life. 

HAPPINESS. 

God  has  given  life  to  man  in  order  that  he  may  employ  it  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  Him,  and  conformable  to  duty ;  and  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  so  doing.  It  is  undoubtedly  given  us  for  our  happiness.  But  happi- 
ness has  always  this  condition  attached  to  .it,  that,  whether  at  first,  or  when 
longer  days  have  brought  their  trials  with  them,  we  shall  find  it  only  In  the 
practice  of  duty  and  self-command.  I  therefore  never  ask  myself  what  value 
life  has  for  me:  I  endeavor  to  fill  it  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 
The  diminution  which  our  powers  sustain  as  age  advances,  I  know  full  well  by 
my  own  experience ;  but  I  can  not  on  that  account  retract  what  I  lately  wrote 
to  you,  namely,  that  the  proper  aunof  life  is  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  as 
well  as  to  the  length  of  life  and  power  of  knowledge  grranted  him. 

Happiness  does  not  depend  on  those  outward  circumstanoes  from  which  vex- 
ation and  contradiction  arise ;  and  heaven  has  so  wisely  distribctted  these  last^ 
that  he  who  outwardly  appears  the  most  favored,  is  not  on  that  account  the 
more  free,  even  for  a  moment,  from  occasion  and  causes  of  interior  grief.  In  a 
life  already  tolerably  long,  and  certainly  not  spent  in  the  easiest  of  positions, 
many  things  have  happened  to  me  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  have 
thrown  me  out  of  my  usual  course  of  life,  exactly  in  those  parts  which  touched 
me  the  most  nearly. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Life  and  death,  unalterably  connected  together,  are  but  developments  of  the 
same  being;  and  it  would  be  inconsiderate  and  childish  to  wish  to  alter  or  de- 
lay the  moral  and  physical  maturity  appointed  to  all  men.  Still  less  is  it  from 
the  slightest  weariness  of  life.    I  had  the  same  feeling  in  my  happiest  days^ 
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and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  Rusceptible  of  pleasun'  from  without,  but  live 
quietly  in  myself  and  my  recollectioiiH,  I  can  still  le?w  have  any  quaiTcl  with 
life.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  something  in  H  delightful  to  me:  time  does  not 
flow  on  emptily ; — it  brings,  and  takes,  and  leaves  behind :  through  it  we  be- 
come continually  richer,  not  exactly  in  enjoyment,  but  in  something  higher.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  dry  experience ; — no, — it  is  an  elevation  to  a  greater 
clearness  of  perception,  and  a  fuller  self-knowledge:  wliat  our  nature  is  cvtpar 
ble  of,  we  are  more  thoroughly; — and  we  more  clearly  comprehend  why  it  is 
capable  of  so  much,  and  will  bo  of  yet  more.  And  this  being  the  center  jwiint 
of  the  present  and  future  being  of  man,  is  the  highest  and  the  most  important 
to  him.  .  .  . 

I  very  early  cherished  the  feeling  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  make 
our  way  manfully  through  whatever  lot  be  app(^inted  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  life  as  an  ocean  through  which  we  must  steer  our 
▼essel  with  better  or  worse  fortune,  and  then  it  is  a  natural  feeling  to  like 
rather  to  have  a  short  than  a  long  voyage  before  us.  This  view  of  life, — as  a 
whole,  as  a  work  that  must  bo  gone  through  with. — has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  powerful  aid  towards  the  meeting  death  with  equanimity.  If,  on  the  con« 
trary,  we  look  at  life  piecemeal,  if  we  try  only  to  add  one  pleasant  day  to 
another,  as  if  we  thought  this  could  endure  to  all  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
more  comfortless  than  to  stand  close  upon  the  boundary  where  the  series  will 
at  once  be  broken  off.  ... 

Man  may  make  life  what  he  pleases,  and  give  it  as  much  worth,  both  for 
himself  and  others,  as  he  has  energy  for.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
only  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense ;  for  we  do  not  hold  outward  circumstances 
in  our  power ;  and  it  is  only  over  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that  we  can 
rule:  but  over  this  our  sway  is  complete.  On  Uiis  account, — if  we  can  but 
bring  ourselves  to  think  calmly, — life  has  truly  an  inestimable  value,  even 
under  the  most  unpleasant  circumstanoes. 

Death,  and  a  new  life,  can  only  be  for  those  who  are  already  mature  for  the 
change.  Man  must  seek  to  advance  this  ripeness  in  himself;  for  the  ripeness 
of  death,  and  that  for  the  new  life  is  one  and  the  same.  It  consists  in  a  se- 
paration from  what  iseartlily;  in  an  indifference  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
earthly  activity;  in  a  life  in  thoughts  far  removed  from  this  world;  in  a  casting 
off  of  anxious  wishes  for  happiness  here ;  in  short,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
looks  without  anxiety  to  what  may  be  our  lot  in  this  world,  and  only  considers 
the  end  after  which  we  are  striving:  which  exercises  fortitude  and  self-denial, 
and  maintains  a  strict  self-goverment.  From  hence  arises  the  serene,  fearless 
peace  of  mind,  wliich  needs  nothing  exterior,  and  which  extends  over  our  in- 
tellectual existence  a  heavenly  brightness,  like  the  unclouded  blue  of  an  earthly 
sky. 

Weariness  of  life,— insensibility  to  its  enjoyments,— a  wish  that  it  were 
ended, — these  have  no  share  in  my  solitude. 

Life  is  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  work,  in  all  ranks  and  all  situations. 
It  is  not,  however,  exactly  this  occupation  or  this  work  itself  which  is  of  such 
great  value,  but  it 'is  the  thread  by  which  better  things,  namely,  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  are  connected,  or  along  which  they  run.  It  is  the  ballast  without 
which  the  ship  would  have  no  steadiness  on  the  waves. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That  every  Mao  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  7 

It  is  the  generous  Spirit^  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought  * 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought : 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there^ 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodslied,  miserable  train] 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  &ce  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abato 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate;  . 

Is  placable — ^because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure, 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tondemess. 

— Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Dotli  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  Axes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 

— ^Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  &11, 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife^ 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinaiy  life, 
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A  constaDt  influence,  a  peculiar  gr&ce; 

But  who,  if  be  be  called  upon  to  face 

Borne  awful  moment  to  whicb  heayeD  has  Jollied 

Great  ifisoes,  good  or  bad  for  buman  kind, 

Ib  bappy  as  a  Lover  -,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightnessy  like  a  Man  inspired ; 

And,  tbrougb  the  beat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Gome  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— He  who  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  &culty  for  storm  and  turbulence^ 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  imaflfes  t  which,  wheresoever  he  be^ 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love: — 

Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fest^ 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  &me. 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  dravtrs 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 

Whom  every  Man  in  arms  siiouid  wish  to  be. 

ODB  TO  DUTT. 

stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 

0  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  fhee ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity. 
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HENRY  TAYLOR-1800. 

Henrt  Tatlor  has  won  and  holds  permanently  a  high  place 
among  English  dramatists  and  essayists,  by  his  **  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde."  "  Edwin  the  Fair,"  "  The  Statesman,"  and  "  Notes  from 
Life."  His  maxims  and  reflections  are  the  results  of  an  attentive 
observation  of  life  in  office  or  at  large,  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
digested  and  shaped  by  a  well  balanced  mind,  enriched  by  liberal 
studies.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  ^'^  Notes  from  Life^'*  has  an  Essay  on 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted 
Southey  in  the  utterance  of  Doctor  Dove  on  Wisdom  and  Knowl- 
edge, in  a  chapter  of  the  "  Doctor,"  already  given. 

WISDOK  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  AFFAIRS  AND  OF  LIFE. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding,  talents,  capacity, 
ability,  sagacity,  sense,  or  prudence — not  the  same  with  any  one  of 
these ;  neither  will  all  these  together  make  it  up.  It  is  that  exer- 
cise of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters — a  structure  of  the 
understanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when  the  quality  of  the 
ambition  is  intellectual.  For  ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but 
a  form  of  self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power,  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  exercise  to 
have  a  single  and  paramount  regard  to  the  end ;  and  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
cpnsequences — should  suffer  derogation  in  favor  of  the  intellectual 
means.  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light ;  whence  it  results  that  love 
is  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of  that  light,  that 
intellectual  power  issues  into  wisdom.  The  intellectual  power 
which  loses  that  light  and  issues  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of 
the  way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  even  to  intellectual  great- 
ness. For  though  many  arts,  gifts,  and  attainments  may  co-exist 
in  much  force  with  intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  can  not ; 
and  of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  there  is  none  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  hu- 
mility with  capaciousness.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  out  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  talents  the  circle  of  his  own 
intellectual  experiences  as  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  keenly 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  universe ;  and  there  is  no 
order  of  intellectual  men  which  stands  in  a  more  strict  limitation 
than  that  of  the  man  who  can  not  conceive  what  he  does  not 
contain.     Men^who  are  accustomed  to  write  or  speak  for  effect, 
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may  write  or  speak  what  is  wise  from  time  to  time,  because  they 
may  be  capable  of  thinking  and  iotellectually  adopting  what  is 
wise :  but  they  will  not  be  wise  men  ;  because  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth  not  having  the  mastery  with 
them,  the  growth  and  structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  per^ 
verted  if  not  stunted.  Thence  it  is  that  so  many  men  are  obseiTed 
to  speak  wisely  and  yet  act  foolishly ;  they  are  not  deficient  in 
their  understandings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to 
their  ends  and  objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  direc- 
tion of  their  acts.  And  if  they  do  speak  wisely,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  wise ;  for  the  permanent  shape  and  6rganization  of  the 
mind  proceeds  from  what  we  feel  and  do,  and  not  from  what  we 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a  great  volume  of  truth  in  the  ad- 
monition which  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  action  to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  pre- 
cedent to  these,  but  consequent :  **  Do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the  doctrine." 

In  some  discussions,  a  wise  man  will  be  silenced  by  argumenta- 
tion, only  because  he  knows  that  the  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumenta- 
tive exhibition.  And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in 
command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services 
they  can  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it,  should  come  to  its 
conclusions  aipou  its  own  free  survey.  I  have  seldom  known*  a 
man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
couKl  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of 
law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity, 
and  intellectual  power  flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  debarred. 

Ambition  and  self-love  will  commonly  derange  that  proportion 
between  the  active  and  passive  nnderstanding  which  is  essential  to 
wisdom,  anH  will  lead  a  man  to  value  thoughts  and  opinions  less 
according  to  their  worth  and  truth,  than  according  as  they  are  his 
own  or  another's.  The  objection  made  by  Brutus  to  Cicero  in  the 
play, — that  he  "  would  never  follow  any  thing  which  other  men 
began" — points  to  one  corruption  operated  by  self-love  upon  a 
great  understanding.  Some  preference  a  man  may  reasonably  ac- 
cord to  what  is  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  apart  from  its  absolute 
value,  on  the  ground  of  its  specific  usefulness  to  himself;  for  what 
is  nature  to  the  soil  will  thrive  better  and  bear*  more  fruit  than 
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what  has  been  transplanted  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
would  enlarge  the  scope  and  divereify  the  kinds  of  his  thoughts 
and  contemplations,  he  should  not  think  too  much  to  apprehend 
nor  talk  too  much  to  listen.  lie  should  cheri>h  the  thoughts  of 
his  own  begetting  with  a  loving  care  and  a  temperate  discipline — 
they  are  the  family  of  his  mind  and  its  chief  reliance — but  he 
should  give  a  hospitable  reception  to  guests  and  to  travelers  with 
stories  of  far  countries,  and  the  family  should  not  be  suffered  to 
crowd  the  doors. 

Even  without  tlie  stimulant  of  self-love,  some  minds,  owing  to  a 
natural  redundance  of  activity  and  excess  of  velocity  and  fertility, 
can  not  be  sufficiently  passive  to  be  wise.  A  capability  to  take  a 
.  thousand  views  of  a  subject  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  directness 
and  singleness  of  judgment ;  and  he  who  can  find  a  great  deal  to 
♦  say  for  any  view,  will  not  often  go  the  straight  road  to  the  one 
view  that  is  right. 

The  temptation  by  which  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  general  capa- 
city of  enjoyment,  is  assailed,  consists  in  imagining  that  he  has 
within  himself  and  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  sources  of  joy 
altogether  independent  of  conduct  and  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  these  sources  on  this  unconditional  tenure  for  a  time ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  very  truth  that  his  futurity  is  in  danger, — 
not  in  respect  of  wisdom  only,  but  also  in  respect  of  happiness. 
And  if  we  look  to  recorded  examples,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  does  ordinarily  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  enjoyment  in  its  own  ulterior  consequences,  having  uprooted 
wisdom  by  the  way. 

A  man  of  genius,  so  gifted — or,  let  us  rather  say,  so  tempted — 
lives,  until  the  consummation  approaches,  as  if  he  possessed  some 
elixir  or  phylactery,  reckless  of  consequences,  because  his  happi- 
ness, being  so  inward  to  his  nature,  seems  to  be  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible. Wisdom  is  not  wanted.  The  intellect,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  its  joys,  rejoices  in  wise  contemplations ;  but 
wisdom  is  not  adopted  and  domesticated  in  the  mind,  owing  to  the 
fearlessness  of  the  heart.  For  wisdom  will  have  no  hold  on  the 
heart  in  which  joy  is  not  tempered  by  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  know,  is  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  some  hallowing  and  chasten- 
ing influences  of  fear  will  always  go  along  with  it.  Fear,  indeed, 
is  the  mother  of  foresight;  spiritual  fear,  of  a  foresight  that 
reaches  beyond  the  grave  ;  temporal  fear,  of  a  foresight  that  falls 
short ;  but  without  fear  there  is  neither  the  one  foresight  nor  the 
.  other ;  and  as  pain  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in 
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our  nature,  so  is  it  fear  that  will  bring  the  depths  of  our  nature 
within  our  knowledge  : — 

"  What  sees  rejoicing  genius  in  the  earth  ? 
A  thousand  meadows  with  a  thousand  herds 
Freshly  luxuriant  in  a  May-day  dawn; 
A  tiiousaud  ships  tiiat  caracole  and  prance 
With  freights  of  gold  upon  a  sunny  sea; 
A  thousand  gardens  gladdened  by  all  flowers. 
That  on  the  air  breathe  out  an  odorous  beauty." 

Genius  may  see  all  this  and  rejoice ;  but  it  will  not  exalt  itself 
into  wisdom,  unless  it  see  also  the  meadow  in  the  livid  hues  of 
winter,  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  and  the  flower  when  the  beauty 
of  the  fashion  of  it  perishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  wisdom  without  genius  (a  far  more  precious 
gift  than  genius  without  wisdom)  is,  by  God's  blessing  upon  the 
humble  and  loving  heart,  though  not  as  often  met  with  as  "  the  or- 
dinary of  Nature's  sale-work,"  yet  not  altogether  rare;  for  the 
desire  to  be  right  will  go  a  great  way  towards  wisdom.  Intellec- 
tual guidance  is  the  less  needed  wher«  there  is  little  to  lead  astray 
— where  humility  lets  the  heart  loose  to  the  impulses  of  love. 
That  we  can  be  wise  by  impulse  will  seem  a  paradox  to  some ;  but 
it  is  a  part  of  that  true  doctrine  which  traces  wisdom  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  mind,  and  more  surely  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter— one  of  those  truths  which  is  recognized  when  we 
look  into  our  nature  through  the  clearness  of  a  poetic  spirit : — 

*' Moments  there  are  in  life — alas  how  few  I — 

When  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside, 

We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  our  g^ide, 
And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best, 

Commit  to  Providence  the  rest; 
Sure  that  no  afler-reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 

And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature:  err  sometimes  they  may, 

And  some  sad  thoughts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast^ 
Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind; 

But  like  a  shadow  these  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind." — Southet. 

The  doctrine  of  wisdom  by  impulse  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be 
much  misused  and  misapplied.     The  right  to  rest   upon   such  a 
creed  accrues  only  to  those  who  have  so  trained  their  nature  as  to  . 
be  entitled  to  trust  it.     It  is  the  impulse  of  the  habitual  heart 
which  the  judgment  may  fairly  follow  upon  occasion — of  the  heart 
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vhich,  being  habitually  humble  and  loving,  has  been  framed  by 
love  to  wisdom.  Some  such  fashioning  love  will  always  effect;  for 
love  can  not  exist  without  solicitude,  solicitude  brings  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  it  is  in  a  thoughtful  love  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
consists.  The  impulse  of  such  a  heart  will  take  its  shape  and 
guidance  from  the  very  mold  in  which  it  is  cast,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  the  reason  expressed  ;  and  the  most  inadvertent  motion 
of  a  wise  heart  will  for  the  most  part  be  wisely  directed ;  providen- 
tially, let  us  rather  say  :  for  Providence  has  no  more  eminent  seat 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Wisdom  by  impulse,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 
have  habitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  in 
forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment,  whilst,  owing  to 
its  constitutional  deficiency,  or  to  its  peculiarity  (for  the  reason 
may  be  unserviceable  from  other  causes  than  deficiency),  they  are 
conscious  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  be  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  by  much  thinking  on  questions  on  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  act  or  decide.  ^ 

An  eminent  statesman  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  taken  a  decision  with  all  due  care  and  consid- 
eration, to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  with  the  best  ftitentions, 
he  never  looked  back  to  it  with  a  moment's  regret,  though  the  re- 
sult might  prove  it  to  have  been  wholly  erroneous.  This  is  a 
frame  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  civil  course,  and  therefore  not 
without  its  advantages  in  political  life.  But  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ducive to  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps,  in  this  unqualified  form,  is  it  to 
be  altogether  vindicated  in  morals.  At  all  events,  so  much  regret 
might  be  felt,  if  no  more,  as  would  suflfice  to  awaken  some  self- 
questionings^  not  merely  as  to  the  specific  moral  rectitude  accom- 
panying or  proximately  preceding  the  particular  act,  but  as  to  that 
general  and  life-long  training  of  the  heart  to  wisdom,  which  gives 
tlie  best  assurance  of  specific  results,  and  of  which,  therefore,  spe- 
cific failures  should  suggest  the  deficiency.  Some  short-comings  of 
this  kind  there  must  of  course  be  in  all  human  beings,  and  they 
should  be  at  all  times  aware  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  this  consciousness  should  be  quickened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contemplation  of  evil  consequences  arising  from  specific  errors 
of  judgment,  however  innocent  in  themselves ;  which  contempla- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  natural  regret,  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a  repentance  of  the  understanding — not  easily  to  be  es- 
caped by  a  plain* man,  nor  properly  to  be  repudiated  by  a  philoso- 
pher. 
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The  main  scope  and  design  of  this  disquisition  having  been  to  in- 
culcate that  wisdom  is  still  more  essentially  a  moral  and  spiritual 
than  it  is  an  intellectual  attribute,  that  genius  can  mount  to  wis- 
dom only  by  Jacob's  ladder,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  con- 
verted into  wisdom  by  an  application  of  the  heart,  I  can  not  better 
close  it  than  with  that  declaration  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  which 
is  delivered  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job  : — 

"  Whonoe  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  iindcrptanding? 

'*  Seeing  it  is  iiid  i'rom  the  eyes  of  all  liviug,  aud  kept  elo.-e  from  the  ibwls 
of  the  air, 

"  Destruciion  and  death  sav,  we  have  hoard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears. 

'*God  understandeth  ihe^vvay  thereof,  and  he  knowcth  the  jilaee  thereof. 

"For  ho  looketli  to  the  ends  of  the  oarih,  aud  seeth  under  the  whole 
Heaven ; 

"To  make  the  weight  for  tl)e  winds;  and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by 
measure. 

"  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  li;^htning  of  the 
thunder : 

"  Thfn  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  he  prepnred  it,  yea,  and  searcrhed  it  out. 

"And  unto  man  lie  s:ud  Boliold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom;  aud 
to  depart  fr<>m  evil  is  understanding.''         ' 


He  was  one 

^  Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few; 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 

^ud  he's  a  prodigy.     Compute  the  chances, 

And  deem  tljere  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 

Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 

A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed, 

Have  fallen  upon  the  cour>e;  a  thousand  others 

Have  had  their  fortuues  foundered  by  a  chance, 

Wlnlst  ligliter  barks  pushed  pnM.  them ;  to  whom  add 

A  smaller  tall)',  of  the  singular  few,'^ 

Wlio,  gifted  with  prejiominating  powers, 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

U.  TAYLOR.^Phtlip  Van  Artoveld«. 

All  ray  life  long, 

I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 

Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 

And  from  among  them  chose  considerately, 

With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a. blind  courage; 

And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 

Pursued  his  purposes.     I  tiained  myself 

To  take  my  place  in  liigh  of  low  estate 

As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 

H.  Taylor.— Philip  Van  Artarelde 
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The  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  on  ^  The  best  Mode 
of  Reorganizing  the  [English]  System  of  Training  Officers  for  the 
Scientific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  of  Foreign  and  other 
Military  Education,"  close  with  the  following  general  remarks  on 
French  Military  Education : — 

The  following  summary  may  close  our  account  of  French  Military 
Education. 

1.  The  French  army  combines  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers 
professionally  educated,  with  others,  who  form  the  majority,  whose 
claims  to  promotion  consist  in  their  serrice,  proved  ability,  and  conduct. 
One-third  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  scientific 
corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  staff,  receive  a  careful  professional  education ; 
the  remainder  are  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  offi- 
cers, fipom  the  ranks.  But  it  was  stated  to  us  expressly  that  such  officers 
do  not  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain. 

2.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  France,  and  no  military 
education  commences  earlier  than  sixteen.  This  is  the  very  earliest  age 
at  which  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic  or  at  St.  Cyr,  and  the 
ustutl  age  is  later;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Corps,  strictly  pro- 
fessional education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The  best 
prepanition  for  the  military  schools  is  found  to  be  that  general  (in  France 
chiefly  mathematical)  education  which  is  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  country,  directed  as  these  are  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
examinations  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic. 

8.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  that  given 
at  the  school  of  St.  Cyr.  A  fair  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  at 
entrance,  but  the  chief  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  of  a  profes- 
sional character.  Active  competition,  however,  which  is  the  principle 
of  all  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  amongst  young  men  edu- 
cating for  the  line  by  the  competitive  entrance  to  the  school,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particular,  by  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  places  in  the  Staff  School  which  are  practically  reserved  for  the 
best  pupils  on  leaving. 

4.  In  the  Staff  School  itself  the  competitive  system  is  acted  upon ; 
there  are  strict  examinations,  and  the  pupils  are  ranged  in  the  order  of 
merit  on  leaving  the  College. 
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5.  The  officers  of  artilleiy  and  engineers  may  be  said  to  be  in  quite  a 
peculiar  position  in  France,  owing  to  the  high  education  given  at  the 
Polytechnic  School.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparatory  education 
of  French  artillery  and  engineer  officers  is  oi  the  highest  scientific  char- 
acter. We  have  already  spoken  largely  on  this  point,  and  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  it 

6.  We  may  remark,  that  preparatory  military  education  in  France  is 
mainly  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.  The  literary 
and  classical  elements,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  £ng» 
land  and  Prussia,  are  in  French  military  education  yery  much  thrown 
aside.  Lectures  in  military  history  and  literature  are  said,  however,  tt) 
succeed  at  St.  Cyr. 

7.  The  system  of  State  foundations  (Bourses)  existing  in  the  Polytech- 
nic  and  St  Cyr,  and  affording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military  founda- 
tions in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pupil,  in  both 
the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  who  can  prove  poverty,  is  entitled  to  State 
support,  either  entire  or  partial.  At  the  present  time,  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  receive  such  maintenance. 
The  system  of  civil  Bourses  is  of  old  standing  in  France ;  most  of  these 
were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  renewed  and  greatly  de- 
voted to  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  are 
given  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  must  prove  a  powerful  incentive  and 
assistance  to  talent 

8.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatively  little  practical 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 
Metz.  But  a  very  extensive  practical  training  is  in  fact  supplied  to  these 
officers  after  they  enter  the  service,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  tho 
troops  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequently 
being  employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places,  &c 

9.  The  French  have  no  "  senior  departments^^  for  military  education. 
In  this  respect  their  practice  differs  from  that  of  England  and  Germany. 

rREMCH  MIUTAKT  EDUCATION  IN   1869. 

The  following  remarks  on  French  Military  Education  are  from 
the  Report  of  the  English  Military  Education  Commission  submit- 
ted to  Parliament,  and  printed  in  1870 : 

1.  The  proportion  of  professioDally  educated  officers  in  the  line  is  greater 
now  than  in  1856,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  to 
be  one-third. 

2.  The  professional  edacation  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  given  by  a  two 
years*  course  at  St.  Cyr,  admissioD  to  the  school  being  dependent  on  competi- 
tive examination.  Admission  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  obtained 
through  the  Polytechnic,  where  young  men  intended  for  commissions  in  those 
arms  receive  a  preparatory  education  of  a  highly  scientific  character,  in  com- 
mon with  candidates  for  many  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  Admis- 
sion to  the  school  is  obtained  by  competition,  and  the  choice  of  services  is 
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dependeDt  on  the  results  of  another  competitive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years'  course.  Commissions  are  then  obtained  in  the  respective  corps, 
and  the  young  officers  go  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  to  the  School  of 
Application  at  Metz,  there  to  receive  their  strictly  professional  instruction. 
Tlie  course  of  teacliing  at  Metz  is  still  mainly  of  a  theoretical  character,  and 
the  main  portion  of  the  practical  training  of  the  officers  is  deferred  until  they 
join  their  regiments.  The  Staff  Corps  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  Staff 
School ;  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  from  the  Polytechnic  have  a  claim  to 
admission  to  the  school,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  open  nominally  to  the  sub-lieutenants  of  the  army 
and  to  the  best  students  of  St  Cjrr,  but  in  practice  almost  entirely  confined  to 
tlie  latter.  The  students  join  the  school  with  commissions  as  officers ;  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years'  course  they  are  definitely  appointed  to  the  Staff  Corps  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  a  competitive  examination,  but  before  being 
employed  upon  the  staff  they  are  sent  to  do  duty  for  five  years  with  tho  various 
arms. 

3.  The  military  schools  in  France  are  not,  as  in  England  and  in  Prussia, 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  department.  They  are  all  under  the  im- 
mediate management  of  the  Minister  of  War.  There  is,  however,  for  each 
branch  of  the  service  in  the  French  army  a  consulting  committee  {eomiti  can- 
stdtatif),  or  board  of  general  officers,  attached  to  the  War  Department,  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  the  Minister,  and  in  matters  affecting  the  individual 
schools  the  Minister  generally  consults  the  oomUf  consuUoHf  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  for  which  the  school  is  specially  preparatory. 

4.  Each  school  has  its  own  conseil  cPinatructionj  composed  of  officers  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  establishment,  which  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  has  the  power  of  suggesting  alterations  or  improve- 
ments in  it  The  financial  business  of  the  school  is  managed  by  another  board 
conseil  (Tadministi-ation) ;  and  there  is  getaerally  also  a  similar  board  {conaeil  d» 
discipline),  which  exercises  more  or  less  authority  in  questions  of  discipline. 
Tlie  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the  various  officers  and  professors  of 
each  school  to  some  extent  a  voice  in  the  general  management  of  the  institution. 

6.  The  staff  of  officers  and  instructors  employed  appears,  in  most  cases, 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  students;  48  for  270  in  tho  Poly- 
technic ;  33  for  170  in  the  school  at  Metz;  62  for  600  in  St  Cyr,  Ac. 

Though  there  is  in  all  the  schools  a  military  staff  separate  from  the  staff  of 
professors  and  instructors,  and  more  especially  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  bodies  is  not,  except  at 
the  Polytechnic,  so  distinctly  drawn  as  in  the  Englisli  military  schools.  Tho 
military  professors  exercise  disciplinary  powers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  strictly  military  staff  in  almost  all  cases  take  some  part  in 
instruction.  The  latter  appear  to  be  more  utilized  for  this  purpose  than  is.  the 
case  either  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich. 

6.  Considerable  care  is  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  professors;  at  the 
Polytechnic  the  candidates  are  selected  by  the  Consea  de  PerfecUomumeni;  at 
La  Fleche  they  are  recommended  to  the  Minister  of  War  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  at  the  Staff  School  and  St  Cyr  the  appointments  are 
thrown  open  to  competition. 

7.  The  disoipline  maintained  at  all  the  schools  is  of  a  very  strict  Batiif9; 
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except  for  the  youngest  papils  at  La  Fleche  it  is  entirely  military ;  the  pnnisb- 
ments  are  similar  to  those  inflicted  in  tiie  army,  and  even  include  imprison- 
ment. The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  at  most  of  the  schools  are  actually  subject  to  roiliUiry  law ;  and 
those  of  St.  Cyr,  if  dismissed  from  the  school,  are  sent  into  the  ranks  as  private 
soldiers.  Tiiere  appears,  however,  in  all  the  schools  to  be  an  absence  of  the 
moral  control  over  the  young  men  which  is  exorcised  in  the  Prussian  schools. 
The  Commandant  of  each  school  has  very  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  dis- 
cipline, but  in  no  case  has  he  authority  to  dismiss  a  student  from  the  school 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

8.  The  principle  carried  out  in  France  is  that  special  military  education 
fthottld  not  be  begun  until  a  comparatively  late  age,  and  shoald  be  founded  upon 
a  groundwork  of  good  general  education  in  civil  schools.  The  only  approach 
to  a  junior  military  school  in  France  is  tliat  of  La  Fleche^  and  this  is  mainly  a 
charitable  institution ;  the  pupils,  it  is  true,  learn  drill,  but  beyond  this  no 
special  military  instruction  is  given  them.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as 
Ihat  at  the  Lycees  or  ordinary  civil  sdiools,  and  the  pupils  are  under  no  obliga- 
iion  to  enter  the  military  service.  Nor  can  the  Polytechnic  be  called  an  ex- 
clusively military  school ;  even  those  who  enter  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
from  it  have  their  education  in  common  with  civilians  at  the  very  least  until 
the  age  of  18,  and  in  the  greStt  racgority  of  cases  tlieir  strictly  professional  instruc- 
ti<m  at  Metss  does  not  begin  till  20  or  21.  The  very  earliest  age  at  which  a 
special  military  education  commences  in  France  is  17,  whidi  is  the  age  of 
admission  to  St.  Cyr,  and  comparatively  few  enter  tlie  school  before  IS  or  19. 
The  knowledge  required  for  admission  to  St.  Cjrr  is  entirely  such  as  is  acquired 
at  civil  sdtools,  and  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  a  good  general  educa- 
tion that  tlfe  degree  of  either  haekdier  is  sciences  or  haehdier  is  ItUres  is  made 
ft  necessary  qualitloation  for  admission  to  the  examination,  while  the  possession 
of  both  degrees  gives  considerable  advantage  to  a  candidate.  The  priuciple  of 
deferring  the  commencoment  of  special  instruction  has  even  received  extcn* 
«ion  since  1866;  the  age  of  admission  to  St  Cyr,  which  was  then  16,  has  been 
now  increased  to  17,  and  the  junior  school  of  La  Fleche  has  been  made  even 
less  military  in  its  character  than  it  was  at  Uiat  time. 

8.  When  a  professional  education  has  once  commenced,  the  principle  appears 
to  be  that  it  should  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  subjects  which  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  military  duties.  Mathematics,  as  a  subject  by  themselves,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  instruction  at  any  of  the  special  schools. 
The  previous  course  at  the  Polytechnic  secures  of  course  very  high  mathemati- 
cal attiunments  in  the  candidates  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  who  enter 
Metz ;  but  at  Metz  itself  the  study  of  mathematics  is  no  longer  continued.  In 
tiie  same  way  at  the  Staff  School  a  knowledge  of  matliematica  as  far  as  trigo- 
nometry is  required  for  admission,  and  their  practical  applications  to  operations 
of  surveying  enter  into  the  school  course ;  but  no  part  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
school  is  devoted  to  mere  tlieoretical  instruction  iu  pure  mathematics ;  yet  the 
officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  are  intrusted  with  tiie  execution  of  those  scieutiiic 
eurveys  which  iu  our  service  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineers. 

St,  CjfT  offers  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  course  of 
study  at  the  special  schools  should  be  of  an  exclusively  professional  character, 
M  the  indtmction  given  there  during  the  first  year  is  partly  of  a  general  nature, 
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cmbraciug  history  and  literature.  Tliia,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
students  from  tie  Lycees  generally  show  a  deficiency  in  the  more  literary  sub- 
jects of  a  lil>cral  education,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  at  the  school  is  therefore 
spent  in  completing  and  improving  their  general  acquirements.  A  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  olgebra,  and  plane  trigonometry  is  nquired  as  a  qualifi<*ation  ftjr 
admission,  but  beyond  a  very  beief  revisiou  of  tlieso  subjects,  and  a  voluntary 
course  for  ooadidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  mathematics  are  not  tauglit  at  the 
school  It  would  seem  indeed  that,  except  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  adrais- 
aion  to  the  Artilleiy  and  Eogtneere,  mathematics  do  not  lK>kl  so  prominent  a 
position  m  French  military  education  as  is  generally  supposed  in  England  to  be 
tiie  eaaa  For  staff  and  regimental  ofBccrs  the  main  requisite  demanded  aeems 
to  be  a  practical  knowledge  of  trigonometry  as  required  for  surveyitig. 

10.  Much  time  is  devoted  in  all  the  French  schools  to  drawing  in  its  various 
brancbee ;  some  hours  daily  are  invariably  given  up  to  the  subject ;  indeed  the 
time  spent  upon  purely  geometrical  drawing  appears  almost  to  be  excessive. 
The  great  impottanoe  attadied  to  tlie  drawing  of  machinery  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  all  the  school&  Landscape  drawing  is  one  of  the  regular  subjects  taught  ts 
candidates  both  for  the  line  and  the  Staff  Corps. 

The  tbeoretical  instruction  given  at  every  school  is  supplemented  by  visits 
to  numepous  military  estabJishooents,  manufacturing  departments,  and  fortresses. 
This  is  also  a  feature  in  tbe  system  of  military  education  in  Prussia;  in  both 
countries  it  seems  to  be  thought  desirable  to  afford  young  olfioers  a  practical 
insight  into  tbe  working  of  the  various  establishments  connected  with  tlie 
army.  In  tbe  case  of  oflloera  of  the  Artilleiy  and  Engineers  it  appears  in 
France  to  be  made  a  special  object  to  cultivate  a  mechanical  genius,  and  to 
secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  departments  with  which 
their  professional  duties  bring  them  into  contact 

Militaiy  law  and  administratk>n  {oomprising  flnaadal  and  other  regvlattons 
connected  with  the  armyX  and  drill,  riding,  and  fencing  in  the  way  of  practical 
exercises,  form  part  of  the  education  of  officers  of  all  brandies  of  the  service;  \u 
drill,  leotures  explanatory  of  the  drill-book  are  invariably  given  in  addition  to 
the  practical  instruction. 

11.  Tbe  system  of  instruction  in  all  tJie  French  military  schools  is  more  or 
lees  that  of  the  Polytechnic.  Lectures  attended  by  laige  numbers,  enforced 
study  of  fixed  subjects,  the  execution  of  all  work  under  dose  supervision  of 
the  instrutors,  and  frequent  periodical  examinations,  are  everywhere  found. 
Active  competition  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  system ;  the  students  are  per- 
petually being  *'  kept  up  to  the  mark."  A  fixed  period  of  two  years  is  in  all 
cases  assigned  to  the  course  of  study;  the  course  can  not  be  completed  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  the  regulated  period  can  not  (unless  under  quite  exceptional 
dreumstances)  be  exceeded. 

It  seems  also  to  be  thought  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strictly 
competitive  system,  the  subjects  upon  which  the  competition  depends  should  be 
exactly  tbe  same  for  every  student  No  choice  of  studies  is  allowed;  those 
Which  enter  into  the  examination  are  equally  obligatory  for  all.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  at  St  Cyr,  where  in  languages  a  choice  between  German 
and  English  is  given. 

Ko  pecuniary  rewards  are  offered  to  the  students  at  any  of  the  sohoola.  Tim 
bestowal  of  the  numerous  bowses  which  are  granted  to  those  admitted  to  the 
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PolTtecbxuc  and  St  Cjt »  regtdated  entirely  lay  the  poyertj  of  the  candidates^ 
without  anj  regard  to  their  abilitj. 

12.  The  education  of  officers  in  France  is  entirely  concluded  before  any  reg- 
imental duty  has  been  done.  The  French  i^stem  is  in  tlus  respect  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  pursued  in  Prussia,  where  no  professional  instruction,  as  a  rule, 
is  g^ven  until  a  certain  amount  of  service  with  the  troops  has  been  performed. 
There  are  in  France  no  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  ofi&oers  of  some 
years'  service^  like  the  Staff  College  in  England,  or  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neer School  and  the  War  Academy  in  Prussia. 

13.  The  cliief  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  military  schools  of 
France  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  1856  may 
be  summarized  as  follows ; — 

(a.)  Tlie  modifications  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic;  the 
abridgement  of  the  studies  previously  pui-sued;  and  the  slightly  increased 
importance  now  attached  to  literary  subjects. 

(&.)  At  Metz,  the  introduction  of  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  fkst  years^ 
coarse  of  study.' 

(c)  At  St.  Cyr,  the  alteration  of  tlie  age  for  admission  to  the  school  from  16 
to  17  ;  the  extension  of  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination;  the  modifi- 
cations fn  the  coarse  of  instnictioii,  and  the  postponement  of  the  comnicnce- 
n>ent  of  strictly  military  studies  almost  entirely  until  tlie  second  year;  the 
introduction  of  a  stricter  system  of  discipline,  combined  with  additional  encour- 
agements to  good  conduct  and  industry ;  and  tlie  increased  advantages  offered 
with  the  view  of  attracting  to  the  SL'h(x>I  a  higher  dass  of  professors  and  officers. 

(d.)  At  La  Fleche,  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  institntion  with  the 
object  of  more  closely  assimilating  its  general  arrangements  to  those  of  a  purely 
civil  school. 

{e.)  At  the  Staff  School  some  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  and  in 
the  mode  of  admission  to  the  school  have  been  made ;  but  the  roost  important 
alterations  are  those  adopted  in  July  1869,  by  which  the  number  of  students 
admitted  annually  to  the  school  is  increased  considerably  beyond  the  number 
of  vacancies  likely  to  occur  in  the  Staff  Corps,  and  the  novel  principle  is  intro- 
duced that  admission  to  the  school  does  not  carry  with  it  the  certainty  of  per- 
manent employment  on  the  staff. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  seems  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
mathematics  as  an  element  of  preparatory  military  education,  and  to  attach 
slightly  more  weight  to  studies  of  a  literary  character.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly seen  at  St.  Cyr  and  at  La  Fleche,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  the  Polytechnic. 
There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  to  increase,  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  proportion  of  officers  who  have  received  a  profosaonal  education. 

EXPENSE  OF  1IILIT.\RT  SCHOOLS  IN   1869. 

Sumi  ehaixed  to  the  Military  pay  charK«d     TotaU  Cost  to  the  Etch 

Name  of  Sehoot                   Schoob Eitimata.  toother  utiiuatet.  State.!  pupS. 

Frx.  f^s.                   Frs.  Frs.  JB. 

Polytechnic 719,673  8S.5I5               805,188  5lt8,lP8  78 

ArtiP J  and  Eng'er  sobool  at  Metz,      90,500  41fi,.')S0*            515,850  515.850  SO 

BLCyr 1,348,793  15000            1,363.793  741.292  49 

SlaflT  ichool, 99.000  »14,870*            31».870  313,870  168 

La  Fleche, 539.868  15,000               554.868  457.868  4S 

Medical  school, 659,300  t                     650.300 

Cavalry  tchool  at  Saumar. .......    237,000  18^500              245,500 

Grmnastics,  musketry  acho<}ls 36,270  **                     36,370 

Refimental  ■eboolfl, 173,600  '*                   17a;6b0 


•  •  e  •  o  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  e  • 

•  •  •  •  e  •  • 


«v«* 


Total, 3,903,003  765,235  4,668.238       2,507,068    390 

*  These  sums  include  the  pay  of  the  officer  students  at  these  establisbroenti,  amountinf  to 
ttB,000  frs.  at  Metz,  and  103.000  frs.  at  the  SUfT  School. 

t  The  estimate  for  the  Medici^l  School  appears  to  be  ezelative  of  the  pay  of  all  niliUuy 
eal  officen  employed  at  the  school,  but  the  amount  of  this  addliUoQal  luia  uofA  stated. 
.     ;  For  1,520  pupils,  wbo  rapaid  856,500  ftmnoa. 
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ORGAMIZATTOK  AKD  GOKDnTOlf  VX  1869. 

The  organization  of  the  school,  which  is  fixed  by  a  Decree  dated  Not.  30th, 
1863,  is  of  a  military  character.  There  is  a  staff  of  militaiy  oiBcere  in  addition 
to,  and  qaite  sefiarate  firom,  the  staflf  employed  in  the  duties  of  instmction. 
The  pupils  wear  uniform,  which,  however,  is  more  civil  than  militaiy  in  appear- 
ance.  They  are  formed  into  four  companies  which  together  constitute  a  battalion ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  actually  subject  to  the  penal  code  of  the  army,  the  disci- 
pline maintained  and  the  punishments  inflicted  are  entirely  military  in  character. 

The  military  establishment  remains  exactly  as  it  was  in  1866,  and  consists  of: 

The  Commandant,  a  General  Officer,  usually  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Epgi- 
neers,  at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

A  Second  Commandant,  a  colonel  or  lleutenant-colooel,  chosen  from  among 
the  former  pnpils  of  the  school ;  at  present  a  colonel  of  Engineers. 

Three  captains  of  Artillery  and  three  captains  of  Engineers^  as  inspectors  of 
studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Six  adjutants  {acyndanls)^  non-commlssioaed  ofiScers^  usually  such  as  haw 
been  recommended  for  promotion. 

Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment;  it  now  consists  of:— 

1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  at  present  a  colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Seventeen  professors,*  (two  additional  professors  for  history)  seventeem 
RSpHUeurs  and  assistant  Bepetiteurs,  and  five  drawing  masters.  X)f  the  IT 
professors,  two  are  at  present  officers  of  Engineers,  and  one  an  officer  of  Artil- 
lery ;  the  remainder  are  civilians,  of  whom  three  are  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sdenees. 

3.  Five  examiners  for  admission,  and  five  for  conducting  the  examinations  al 
the  school    All  of  these  at  present  are  civUian& 

4.  An  administrative  staff  consisting  of  a  treasurer,  librarian,  Ac.;  and  a 
medical  stafil 

The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested,  under  the  War 
Department,  in  four  great  boards  or  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  Board  of  Administration,  composed  of  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Commandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  two  professors,  two  captains  of  the  mill* 
Cary  staff,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board  has  the 
superintendence  6f  all  the  financial  business^  and  all  the  minatise  of  the  inter- 
nal  administration  of  the  school. 

2.  A  Board  of  Discipline,  consisting  of  the  Second  Commandant,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Studies,  three  captains  of  the  Military  Staff,  and  one  nujor  of  the  army, 
selected  from  former  pupils  of  the  sdioolf  The  duty  of  this  board  is  to  decide 
upon  cases  of  misconduct 

3.  A  Board  of  Instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Commandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  the  Examiners  of  Students,  the  Profiee- 
sors,  and  two  oaptains  of  the  Military  Staff:  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make 
recommendations  relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies  and  the  programmee 
of  admission  and  of  instruction  in  the  school  to— 


*  In  1856  there  were  onlj  15  proranon ;  there  are  now  two  additiond  profeMon  for  hiitory,  th« 
itody  of  wbieh  has  bam  raoently  iatrodood  at  the  leliool. 

t  Formerly  two  profeMon  of  the  ■ehoot  were  «lio  memben  of  tbe  Cooneil  of  DiioipliiM,  baft 
tbe  profeaon  bave  now  do  voice  io  mattan  of  dttciplina. 
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4.  A  Board  of  Im|Kt>yemeDt  (ChnseU  de  PerftcUofmemmC^  charged  with  the 

general  control  of  the  studies,  and  formed  of: — 

The  Commandant,  president, 
The  Seeood  Oommandaut, 
The  Difector  of  SBtudteSr 
Two  delegates  from  the  Naral  Department, 
%  Two  delegates  from  the  Departmeut  of  Public  Worlu^ 

One  delegate  Itom  the  Home  or  Finance  Department^ 
Three  delegates  (h>m  the  War  Department, 
Two  members  of  the  Academy  of  BeienceSf 
Two  examiners  of  students, 
Three  professors  of  the  schooL 

The  delegates  from  the  public  departments  are  appointed  b/  the  respectire 
ministers ;  the  members  of  the  Academy,  the  examiners,  and  the  professors 
tre  selected  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  real  management  of  the  school,  so 
ier  as  the  course  of  instruction  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Qmaeil  de 
Per/edionnement ;  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  18  members  composing  it  more 
than  half  are  entirely  independent  of  the  school,  and  are  men  of  eminence  in 
the  Tarious  public  services  for  which  the  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  is  pre- 
paratory. One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Council  is  to  see  tliat  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  tliose  of  the  more  special  schools  {Ecoles  tCApplim- 
Hon)  for  the  civil  and  military  services;  and  tlte  eminent  character  of  its  mem- 
bers gives  great  weiglit  to  tlie  recommendations  they  make  to  the  Minister  of  War» 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  as  extracted  from  the  Budget  for  18C9^ 

are  as  follows: —  rn»Tt 

Pay  of  staff,  professors,  ke, 331,850 

Instruction,  maintenance,  examination  of  candidates,  cloth- 

ing,  books^  &o^ S21,«7S 


Outfits  for  30  new  pupils  at  600  fhancs  «ach 18,000 

Allowances  {premiere$  miaes)  to  26  exhibitioners  on 

admission  to  the  military  services  at  750  fr.  each  18,150 

36^750 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings^ 30,000 

Total  tttm  clMi|;ed  in  tho  ftchools  estimate, 719,673 

Add  regimental  pay  of  28  olBoera  and  non-commiasioBed  oft- 

cers  employed  at  the  school, 85,516 

Total  expenditure, ; 805,188 

Deduct  repayments  from  pupils, « •  • . .  237,000 


i^M 


Cost  to  the  States 568^188 

Or  about  2i,720(. 

The  chief  changes  tliat  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  couiae  of  instruction 

ainoe  1856^  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  more  elementary  portions  of  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  required 
in  the  eutrance  examination,  but  whldi  irere  formerly  repeated  at  the  school, 
have  been  omitted.  The  dburse  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  now  confined 
Id  the  more  advanced  portions  wliich  do  not  enter  into  the  entrance  examination. 

2.  The  mathematical  courses  hare  In  some  points  been  slightly  curtailed,  and 
the  number  of  lectures  in  French  literature  and  Oennan  have  been 
By  the  modifications  thus  made  in  the  progranme^  it  baa  been  fowid 
to  shorten  the  nfhole  coarse  of  study  and  to  inoreaee  the  length  of  the  vacation& 

3.  The  subject  of  "  MUitary  Art,**  which  formeriy  entered  into  the  final  exam- 


« 
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ination  is  no  louger  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  order  of  merit 
of  the  pupils.  In  thia  respect  the  coarse  of  instruction  may  be  said  to  liare 
even  less  of  a  military  character  than  formerly.  Topographical  drawing  is  the 
single  military  subject  which  has  any  influence  on  the  final  classification  of  th« 
pnpila,  and  this  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

4.  History  has  been  intix)duced  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  This  change  was 
made  in  1862.  The  course  comprises  general  histor}',  both  ancient  and  modem, 
but  more  especially  the  history  of  France  in  modem  times.  The  introduction 
of  this  subject  appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  a  feeling  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  history  was  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal  educaticn,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  an  objection  often  made  to  the  Polytech- 
nic course  of  instraction,  that  it  was  too  deficient  in  studies  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. History,  however,  like  military  art,  is  evidently  still  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ject of  only  secondary  importance  and  has  no  influence  on  the  final  classification. 

6.  A  diminution  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  examinations  during  the 
course,  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  by  tlie  pro- 
fessors {interrogations  generales^  as  distinct  from  the  interrogations  particuliire^ 
in  each  year.  Furtlier  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point  when  speaking  of 
the  examinations  at  the  school. 

6.  The  importance  of  written  exercises  in  determining  the  respective  merits 
of  the  pupils  has  been  decreased,  apparently  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  security  that  such  compoaitions  were  the  unakled  work  of  the  individual. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  course  of  instraction  during  the  two 
years,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  lectures  in 
each  subject  since  1856 : — 

Subject. — F^rst  Tear's  Course,  Lectures  in — 18G8.  1856. 

A  noiiraSa  i  Differential  calculus, 25  28 

Analysis  ^  jnt^p^,  calculus, 18  20 

Descriptive  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing, SS  38 

Mechanics  and  machinery, 40  40 

Physios,  comprising  heat  and  electricity, , .  30  34 

Chemistry: — The  metals, , 30  38 

Astronomy  and  geodesy, 30  36 

French  composition  and  literature, 2S  SO 

History, 26  0» 

German «...  25  30 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing, 48  50 

Second  Tear's  Ckwrse. 

Analysis: — ^Integral  calculus, 32  32 

Stereotomy: — Geometrical  drawing  of  oonstractions  in 

tinber  md  masoBry, 28  St 

ICeehaBiesi^-^Dynamics,  bydrottaticai  and  maehineryf . ...  40  4t 

Physics: — Acoustics,  optics,  and  beat, 30  30 

Chemistry: — Continuation   of  the   metalt   and  oi^nic 

chemistry, 30  38 

Ardiitectam  and  boikllngpi^  eooatmction  of  roidi,  otnali^ 

and  nkilwayfl,. .,,«.  40  40 

French  oompogitioii  and  literature, ,  25  30 

History, 25          0* 

Oerman, 25  30 

Military  art, »  M 

Topograpiiy,. %  10 

F^re  and  landscape  drawing, 48  48 

•  Introduced  ia  ISOlL 
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la  connection  with  several  of  the  courses,  sach  as  descriptive  geometiy, 
stereotomj,  machinery,  and  architecture,  much  drawing  is  done  by  Uie  pupils; 
hand  sketches  are  taken  of  the  diagrams  sliown  in  the  lecture-room,  and  finish- 
ed drawings  are  afterwards  executed  in  tlie  saUes  d'etiuie.  In  addition  to  this, 
30  attendances  of  two  or  three  hours  each,  distributed  over  the  two  yen  re,  are 
especially  devoted  to  drawing  more  elaborate  plans  and  elevations  of  architec- 
tural constructions  and  machinery.  The  practical  applications  of  the  tlieoreti- 
cal  instruction  are  limited  to  manipulations  in  tlie  laboratory  in  connection  wiili 
the  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  pliyslcs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond  year  the  pupils  are  also  taken  to  visit  some  of  the  large  mnnufucturiug 
establishments  in  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  practical  acqu:;uitance  with  machinery. 

All  tlie  subjects  tauglit  at  the  school  are  obligatory,  but  liistory  and  milibuy 
art,  as  already  stated,  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  order  of  merit  cf  tiic 
pupils  in  the  final  result 

The  only  instruction  in  practical  military  exercises,  which  is  compulsory  upon 
all,  is  that  in  drill.  The  pupils  are  exercised  under  arms  in  company  drill,  and 
are  also  occasionally  drilled  as  a  battalion  ;  but  very  little  importance  is  attach- 
ed to  this  point — the  only  really  military  portion  of  their  training.  Drill  goes 
on  only  for  about  three  months  in  each  year  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
even  during  this  brief  period  only  takes  place  about  twice  a  week.  By  tlie 
regulations  of  the  school  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  musketry  practice, 
but  although  they  are  armed  with  the  Chassepot  rifle  this  regulation  is  never 
carried  out  Instruction  is  gpiven  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  but  attendance  fit 
both  is  voluntary,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  it 
Neither  riding  nor  swimming  are  taught  nt  the  school. 

Ther  school  year  commences  about  the  Ist  of  November,  and  terminates 
about  the  first  of  August  Some  seven  months  of  the  year  are  given  up  to 
lectures  and  the  ordinary  routino  of  study ;  about  two  months  are  occupied 
with  the  annual  examinatioDs  and  private  preparation  for  them ;  the  remaining 
three  months — August,  September,  and  October — are  the  vacation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  long  vacation,  from  eight  to  twelve  days  are  allowed  after  the  peri- 
odical examination,  which  takes  place  near  the  end  of  February,  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  portion  of  each  year's  study. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school  is  that  the  subjects  of  each 
year's  course  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously.  Tlie  lectures  in  the  main  sub- 
jects of  instruction — ^those  which,  as  a  rule,  present  the  most  difficulty — are 
divided  into  courses  which  continue  only  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  year. 
Thus  in  the  junior  division,  analysis  and  descriptive  geometry  are  the  mathemat- 
ical subjects  studied  during  the  first  three  months,  or  three  months  and  a  half. 
The  course  in  them  is  then  concluded;  an  examination  by  the  professors  (mfer- 
rogation  ginerak)  is  held  in  these  subjects,  and  they  are  laid  aside  fbr  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  though  they  enter  into  the  examination  at  the  dose 
of  the  year.  Their  pUice  is  then  taken  by  a  course  cf  lectures  in  mechanics 
and  geodesy.  Similarly  in  the  second  year,  analysis  and  mechanics  are  the 
subjects  of  the  first  course  of  lectures,  at  the  termination  of  which  there  is  an 
examination;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  further  lectures  in  them 
are  given,  stereotomy  and  military  art  taking  their  place. 

The  subjects  involving  as  a  rule  less  difficulty — such  as  history,  French  liter- 
ature, German,  and  drawing — are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  forming  gener- 
ally the  evenings*  occupation. 
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GHANQES  SINCE  1856.     . 

Thb  following  remarks  are  gathered  from  the  "Report  of  the 
Military  Education  Commission  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament," in  1870,  in  continuation  of  the  Report  submitted  in  1856, 
on  the  Systems  of  Military  Education  in  France,  and  Prussia. 

1.  The  chief  alteratioDs  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  military 
edacation  in  Prussia  since  1856,  are  as  follows: — 

(a.)  All  the  educational  establishments  have  been  very  much  enlarged, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  army  whicli  has  taken  place  since  1866. 

(b.)  The  educational  requirements  for  a  commission  remain  in  principle  the 
same  as  they  were^the  double  examination  for  the  rank  of  oflScer,  and  the  ex- 
action from  every  candidate  for  a  commission  of  proof  of  both  general  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  being  still  the  peculiar  feature  of  Prussian  military  education. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
preliminary  examination  in  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  insist  more 
strongly  upon  a  sound  liberal  education  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  com- 
mission. The  number  of  AbUurienten^  or  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
complete  course  at  a  public  school,  entering  the  army  annually  is  now  four 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  there  is  the  strongest  wish  still  further  to 
increase  their  number. 

{c )  Tlie  Cadet  Schools  in  their  general  character  are  unaltered ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  peculiar  class  of  the  Ober-prima  in  the  Upper  Cadet  School  at 
Berlin  is  the  most  important  modification  made  in  their  organization.  The  pro- 
portion of  officers  supplied  by  the  Cadet  Schools  continues  much  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1856.  The  feeling  in  the  army,  however,  against  preparatory  military 
schools  appears  to  be  increasing;  a  strong  opinion  is  entertained  as  to  the  nar- 
rowing effects  upon  the  mind  of  exclusive  class  education ;  and  a  preference  is 
very  generally  exhibited  for  officers  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of 
civil  schools.  At  tlio  War  Schools  (Diosgi,  on  Schools  in  1856).  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  School,  and  the  War  Academy  (Staff  School  in  1856),  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  AbUurienlen 
over  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Cadet  Corpa 

{d.)  The  arrangements  for  the  professional  instruction  of  officers  of  oorpe 
have  been  very  much  altered.  These  officers  now  have  their  education  up  to 
the  time  of  obtaining  their  commissions  in  common  with  candidates  for  the 
line:  their  apecicU  instruction  does  not  commence  at  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
School  until  they  have  been  in  the  service  three  or  four  years.  For  the  Artil- 
lery, the  course  at  this  school  has  been  reduced  to  one  year,  and  made  strictly 
proctioA  in  character. 

(e.)  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  War  Academy,  or  Senior  Department, 
has  been  considerably  modified;  though  still  comprising  many  subjects  of  an 
entirely  unprofessional  character,  their  number  has  been  reduced;  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  students  is  more  concentrated  upon  military  studies  than  formerly, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  time- is  devoted  to  practioal  work.  In  short,  the  object 
has  been  to  render  the  instruction  less  purely  theoretical  than  it  formerly  was. 

(/.)  The  most  important  change,  however,  which  has  been  made  is  in  regard 
to  the  War  Schools — the  Schools  at  which  offlcera  of  all  arms  receive  fiieir 
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professional  instruction.  Since  1856  they  have  been  entirely  re-organized,  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Educational  Department;  a 
much  higher  class  of  teachers  are  employed ;  the  character  of  the  instruction 
has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  attendance  at  one  of  these  schools  \»,  with 
rare  exceptions,  made  compulsoiy  upon  every  one  before  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion. These  schools  hold  a  most  important  position  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
military  education,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  bestowed  on  making  them  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended— that  of  giving  a  thoroughly  practical 
instruction  in  military  subjects  to  candidates  for  commissions.  The  improve- 
ments made  iu  the  War  Schools  show  the  greatly  increased  importance  attached 
of  late  years  in  Prussia  to  the  professional  instruction  of  officers. 

2.  However  different  the  French  and  Prussian  systems  may  be  in  some 
respects,  they  both  agree  in  this — that  oo  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  special 
military  education  at  ail  early  age,  that  a  general  education  is  made  the 
gromod-work  of  the  professional  training,  and  that  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  17 
or  18  the  future  officer  receives  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  civilian,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  receives  it  at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 
In  Austria^  also,  the  same  principle  seems  now  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
cadet  schools  in  Prussia  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  instruction  at 
them,  except  in  the  two  upper  classes  at  Berlin,  is  the  same  as  at  civil  schools. 
The  principle  of  deferring  military  education  to  a  comparatively  late  age  is, 
indeed,  in  Prussia  carried  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  France,  for  all  pn> 
fefisional  instruction  is  postponed  until  alter  the  service  has  been  entered,  and 
regimental  duty  been  performed  for  nearly  a  year.  The  few  who  enter  the 
army  from  the  Ober^pdma  and  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  Corps  (not  amounting  to 
70  each  year)  are  the  only  individuals  who  receive  any  military  instruction 
before  joining  the  service,  and  in  their  case  this  special  instruction  does  not 
commence  until  the  age  of  17.  So  strongly  is  this  principle  insisted  upon,  that 
even  for  the  artillery  and  engineers  there  is  no  preparatory  military  education, 
and  the  special  instruction  of  the  officers  of  these  arms  is  not  given  until  after 
they  have  been  some  years  in  the  service.  Tlie  idea  in  Prussia  is  that  a  young 
man  can  derive  no  advantage  from  studying  the  theory  of  the  military  profcs- 
tfon  until  be  baa  learnt  the  pratOct  of  it.  *'  What  use  can  it  be,''  it  was  said, 
'*  to  talk  to  a  lad  of  the  principles  of  tactics,  when  he  does  not  even  know  th« 
movements  of  a  battalion,  and  perhaps  has  never  seen  one  on  parade?** 

3.  After,  however,  entering  the  service  ail  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  army 
receive  a  oarefUl  professional  instroctkm — that  given  at  the  War  Sdiools.  The 
course  is  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  comprising  only  stricdy  military 
aubjects,  and  exdudmg  such  studies  as  mathematics  and  even  languages. 

4.  Tlie  officers  of  the  staff  do  not  necessarily  receive  any  special  training 
previous  to  their  appointment;  but  in  Prussia  this  is  of  less  importance^  as 
from  the  professional  education  which  every  officer  has  had,  thostf*  appointed  to 
the  staff,  even  if  they  have  not  passed  through  the  Senior  Department,  must  at 
least  be  acquainted  with  field  sketching  and  military  regulations,  and  know 
something  of  fortifications  and  artillery.  Moreover,  after  appointment,  means 
«re  taken  in  ^e  "staff  expeditions'*  which  occur  annually,  to  instruct  them  in 
their  practical  duties,  and  (as  is  the  case  also  in  France  with  the  officers  of  the 
StalF  Corps)  to  insure  their  keeping  op  the  knowledge  of  field  sketching  and 
reconnaissance  which  they  had  previously  acquired. 

6.  The  connection  which  exists  in  Prussia  between  the  military  system  and 
the  general  education  of  the  country  is  remarkable.    Fortefee-fahnrich,  exami- 
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nations  are  not  onlj  based  on  the  course  of  instruction  at  civil  schools,  but 
have  been  also  used  as  a  means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  education  given 
at  these  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  offered  to  Ahiturienien  and 
to  those  who  have  been  at  a  university,  indicate  a  wish  to  encourage  men  of 
liberal  education  to  enter  the  armj  as  officers ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  making 
exemption  fVom  the  ordinary  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  ruuka  de- 
pendent  (among  other  conditions)  on  edncatioual  attuinracnts,  the  military  sya- 
tem  has  been  employed  as  an  engine  for  stimulating  education  among  the 
middle  classes. 

6.  The  general  management  of  military  education  is  vested  in  a  single  officer, 
the  Inspector-General.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Boards  or  Councils,  tiie  Board 
of  Studies  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  system  of  instruction,  and 
the  Supreme  Examination  Board  in  regard  to  the  examinations  and  qualifica- 
tions for  commissions.  The  system  of  education  has  been  still  further  central* 
ized  since  1856,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  War  Scliools;  and  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  ascribed  to  the  unity  now  given  to  the  whole 
system  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  each  of  the  educational  histitutiona 
has  its  own  Board  of  Studies,  similar  to  the  conseUs  cTinstruciion^  at  the  French 
sdiools,  who  are  charged  with  the  general  control  of  the  course  of  study  and  with 
the  duty  of  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement  Several  of  the  professonii^ 
both  civil  and  military,  are  always  members  of  this  Board ;  so  that  the  benefit 
of  their  practical  experience  is  secured,  and  the  control  of  the  instruction  is 
never  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  nor  even  exclusively  of  military 
men.  The  introduction  of  the  civilian  element  into  these  Boards  is  deserving 
of  notice ;  not  merely  the  professors  of  the  schools,  but  eminent  men  connected 
with  the  University  of  Beflin  are  employed  upon  them,  and  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  system  of  military  education. 

7.  In  discipline  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  are  almost  entirely  supreme. 
At  the  War  Schools  the  young  men  are  subject  to  military  )aw«  being  already 
in  the  army ;  at  the  Cadet  Schools  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  discipline  ia 
strictly  military  in  character.  At  both  establishments  the  regulations  are 
extremely  stringent,  and  the  slightest  irregularity  entails  punishment.  But 
the  importance  attached  to  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  the 
personal  interest  taken  in  them,  and  the  kindly  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  officers,  make  ^he  system  of  discipline  much  less  rigidly  military 
than  it  is  at  the  French  schools.  Both  at  the  War  Schools  and  the  Cadet 
House,  specific  punishments  are  attached  to  idleness. 

8.  In  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  and  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  employed  at  them,  great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  selectiiq; 
individuals  fitted  for  the  posts  both  by  educational  experience  and  by  personal 
qualities.  There  appears  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion  that  the  instructors  at 
most  of  the  schools  are  underpaid,  and  that  this,  combined  with  the  preference 
fi^uently  given  to  active  military  life,  prevents  the  posts  being  much  sought 
after  by  the  ablest  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  selection  for  such 
appointments  is  always  regarded  as  a  distinction ;  and  in  the  Prussian  army 
mere  honorary  distinctions,  altogether  irrespective  of  material  advantages,  are 
held  in  tnuch  higher  estimation  than  is  probably  the  case  in  any  other  service. 

9.  The  most  marked  point  of  contrast  between  the  French  and  Prussian 
systems  of  military  education  consists  in  the  thoroughly  competitive  character 
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of  the  former.  In  Prussia  the  principle  of  competition,  thoagh  to  a  certain 
extent  recognized,  is  little  applied  in  practice,  and  never  perhaps  fully  and 
strictly  carried  out  For  promotion  to  the  highest  class  (the  Selecta)  of  the 
Berlin  Cadet  house  there  is  considerable  competition  among  the  pupils,  and 
admission  to  the  War  Academy  is  obtained  by  competitive  examinatiou  open 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  but  even  in  these  two  cases  personal  and  other 
considerations  come  more  or  less  into  play,  and  the  rewards  can  not  be  said  to 
be  thrown  open  to  pure  competition.  All  the  other  military  examinations  are 
simply  qualifying,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  afford  the  stimulus  of  publishing  a 
list  of  the  candidates  arrangred  in  order  of  merit.  In  fact  the  term  "  competi- 
tive examination  "  scarcely  seems  to  be  understood  in  Prussia.  The  pecuniary 
assistance  afforded  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  boys  in  the  Cadet  Schools 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  circumstances  and  services  of  the  father,  not  on  the 
abilities  of  the  candidate  himself. 

10.  The  objections  expressed  to  the  further  introduction  of  a  competitive 
system  appear  to  be  universally  entertained  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  object 
in  Prussia  seems  to  be,  not  to  attempt  to  establish  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  educational  attainments  of  a  number  of  individuals,  but  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  abilities,  character,  and  military  capacity  of  each.  The  army 
generally  are  not  considered  to  be  losers  by  the  rejection  of  the  competitive 
principle ;  the  system  of  inspections  and  of  reports  from  inspecting  officers  is 
so  elaborate,  and  so  many  checks  are  provided,  that  the  character  and  abilities 
of  individual  officers  are  well  known ;  and  appointments,  certainly  as  a  general 
rule,  are  said  to  be  made  on  tlie  ground  of  real  merit 

11.  Tliere  appeare  to  be  less  strictness  in  enforcing  the  regulations  connected 
with  military  education  in  Prussia  than  in  Franco.  The  regulations  themselves 
are  very  stringent,  but  exceptions  are  constantly  sanctioned — for  instance,  in 
the  length  of  time  which  a  pupil  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  class  of  tlie 
Cadet  Schools,  in  the  number  of  failures  allowed  in  the  various  examinations,  Ac 

12.  The  very  g^eat  care  bestowed  upon  the  method  of  instruction  at  all  the 
Prussian  military  schools,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Individual  instructors  are 
not  left  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  of  teaching,  but  careful  regulations  are 
issued  for  their  guidance  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Education,  to  which  all 
are  required  strictly  to  conform.  The  system  of  small  classes  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  French  plan  of  lectures  to  large  numbers,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  anxiety  to  devote  attention  to  individual  students,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  varieties  of  ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system  of  teaching  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  higher  objects  of  education, 
upon  formmg  and  disciplining  the  mind  and  encouraging  habits  of  reflection. 
The  regulations  for  the  instructore  at  tlie  various  schools  over  and  over  again 
assert  that  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  not  merely  to  impart  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  but  to  develope  the  inteUectual  faculties  and  to 
cultivate  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning.  The  teachers  are  warned  to  avoid 
minute  details  and  barren  facts,  which  merely  burden  the  memory  and  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  to  direct  attention  to  broad  principles,  which  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  further  individual  study  in  after  life.  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
the  examination  questions  are  calculated,  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  exercise 
of  the  memory,  but  to  test  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  a  subject^  and  the 
power  of  turning  knowledge  to  a  useful  purpose. 
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The  Prussian  Staff  {Generalsiab)  which  has  been  completely  reorganized  since 
the  war  of  1866,  subserves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  staff  officers  for 
the  duties  of  the  active  arm^,  and  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistical, 
g^eographical,  and  historical  information  necessary  for  the  operations  of  war; 
further,  it  is  the  school  in  which  young  officers  temporarily  detached  from  their 
regiments,  after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Military  Academy,  have  their 
qualifications  tested  before  admittance  to  this  branch  of  the  anny,  and  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  organization  are  at  Berlin,  where  a  large  buUding 
is  appropriated  to  the  various  offices  and  departments,  in  which  the  chief  of 
the  staff.  General  von  Moltke,  resides.    It  has  two  establishments: — 

1.  The  peace  establishment,  divided  into— 

A.  Chief  iiatf  subdivided  into 
(a.)  The  staff  of  the  commands. 

(&.)  The  general  staff)  or  grosser  Generalstdb, 

B.  The  accessory  itat^  ndben  EtaL 

2.  The  war  establisiiment 

The  staff  of  the  commands  is  so  complete  during  peace  as  to  require  a  veiy 
unimportant  augmentation,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  lower  g^des,  on  the  out- 
break of  war;  the  framework  not  only  exists,  but  the  officers  comprising  it  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  generals  under  whom  they  serve,  and  with  the 
officers  and  troops  with  whom  they  have  to  communicate. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps  there  are :  a  chief  of  the  staff— some- 
times a  Major-General,  more  frequently  a  Colonel,  exceptionally  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel — a  field  officer,  and  a  captain ;  at  that  of  each  division  a  field  officer ; 
there  is  also  a  chief  of  the  staff  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the  artillery. 
The  subordinate  duties  are  performed  by  the  aides-de-camp,  of  whom  there  are 
two  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps,  and  one  with  each  division  and  brigade; 
but  these  officers  are  not  included  in  the  establishments  of  the  general  staff, 
and  wear  the  uniform  of  their  respective  regiments ;  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  aides-de-camp  as  existing  in  the  English  army ;  they  bear  the  designation 
of  Adjutant^  and  may  more  properly  be  compared  to  our  Deputy  Assistants  and 
Brigade  Majors :  indeed  the  solitary  Adjutant  is  the  only  assistant  to  the  Major- 
General  in  the  performance  of  the  brigade  duties.  In  the  time  of  war  the  staff 
is  ftirther  supplemented  by  Ordonanz  Qffiziert  attached  as  aids  to  the  general 
officers  in  command. 

The  Grosser  Generalstdb  includes  the  officers  of  the  staff  who  are  not  em- 
ployed with  the  commands,  and  is  stationed  in  Berlin  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  staff.  The  Neben  or  accessory  Etai  includes  the  officers 
employed  in  the  strictly  scientific  work  allotted  to  this  department. 

The  combined  staff  at  head-quarters  is  subdivided  as  follows! 

0.  The  three  Sections;  d.  Topographical  section ; 

b.  The  section  for  military  history;         e.  Geographical-statistical  section ; 

c  Trigonometrical  section ;  /  The  map-room. 

The  three  sections  have  the  object  of  collecting  and  arranging  information 
respecting  the  home  and  foreign  armies.    The  home  subjects  to  be  treated  are 

*  Bj  CoL  Beattcharop  Walker,  C.  B.  1809. 
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the  means  and  warlike  institutions  of  the  State,  its  fortresses,  magazines,  ports, 
inland  communications,  the  organization,  recruiting,  mobilization,  armament, 
equipment,  and  drill  of  the  armj.  The  warlike  systems  of  foreign  nations,  the 
strength  and  organization  of  their  armies,  regulations,  and  drill,  the  distribution 
of  the  troops,  state  of  preparation  for  active  aervi(%,  and  their  systems  of  rein* 
fbrcement  and  reserves,  are  the  further  subjects  of  inquiry.  For  these  purposes 
the  work  is  divided  as  follows,  according  to  the  division  into — 

1st  Section, — Austria,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkish  Em- 
pire, Greece,  Asia. 

Id  Section, — Prussia  and  North  Germany,  South  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land. 

Zd  Section. — France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, America. 

The  number  of  officers  actually  belonging  to  the  two  categories  of  principal 
and  accessory  establishments  of  the  staJBT  is  115,  of  whom  94  belong  to  the 
first,  and  21  to  the  second  named  branch.  In  the  first  there  are  17  chiefs  of 
the  staff— viz.,  13  with  the  army  corps,  one  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the 
artillery,  and  three  at  the  head  of  the  three  sections-— 47  field  officers,  and  29 
captaina  In  the  accessory  establishment  there  are  four  chiefs,  five  field  offi- 
cers, and  12  captains. 

The  office  establishment,  inclusive  of  the  Engineer  geographers — who  are 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineers  serving  permanently  in 
the  trigonometrical  section  in  place  of  the  officers  who  were  till  recently  em- 
ployed temporarily  in  this  office,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  present  10 — consists 
of  18  permanent  officials,  not  including  a  head  measenger,  two  chancery  ser- 
Tants,  two  house  servants,  and  a  porter. 

The  supernumeraries  comprise  40  offlcem  attached  for  a  year,  20  for  duty 
with  the  staff  generally,  the  remainder  for  surveying ;  34  surveyors  who  art 
only  employed  during  about  five  months  in  each  year,  and  41  draughtsmen. 

The  pay  of  the  permanent  staff  amounts  to  206,150  thalers,  or  30,9222.  10^., 
the  material  expenses  being  62,250  thalers,  or  9,339^  10^.  Of  this  latter  sum 
about  two-thirds  is  required  for  office  and  surveying  expenses;  17,000  thalers^ 
or  2,550/.,  are  allowed  for  the  annual  journeys  of  instruction  undertaken  by  the 
staff,  and  3,000  tlialers,  or  4502.,  for  allowances  to  officers  tfaveling  for  scientific 
or  professional  purposes. 

The  actual  sum  disbursed  for  office  and  surveying  purposes  is  47,450  thalens, 
or  7,4172.  10$.,  of  which  7,000  thalers,  or  1,050L,  are  recovered  by  the  sale  of 
maps  and  works  published  by  the  staff,  2,000  thalers,  or  3002L,  being  derived 
from  the  profits  of  the  bi-weekly  military  paper,  "  MiUiair  Wochen  BlaU.^^ 

Besides  the  duties  already  mentioned,  the  staff  at  head-quarters  undertakes: 

1.  The  training  of  officers  for  staff  purposes.  To  this  end  young  officers  who 
have  pnssed  the  prescribed  three  years  at  the  Military  Academy,  ^^  Kriega 
Akademie,^^  are  attached  for  a  year  to  tlie  different  sections,  where  they  are 
required  to  draw  up  reports  on  strategical  and  tactical  questions,  critical 
reports  on  the  military  events  of  past  eras,  descriptions  of  the  groimd  embraced 
in  military  operations,  and  of  the  military  organization  of  foreign  countries. 
These  essays,  when  of  special  value,  are  laid  before  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

2.  The  preparation  of  printed  reports  on  foreign  armieSi  which  are  distributed 
to  the  staff  officers  employed  elsewhere. 

3.  Tlio  contribution  of  papers  on  professiomd  mljects  to  the  *^JfiZJtotr  Wcchem 
Ekttt^^'  or  militar}''  paper. 
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This  publication,  which  appears  twico  a  week,  was  formerly  edited  in  the 
office  of  the  staff,  but  has  lately  been  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  editor,  a 
colonel  on  half-pay,  who  stands,  however,  in  intimate  connection  with  the  office. 
The  contribution  required  from  the  stafl"  is  twenty  sheets  of  printed  matter 
annually  from  the  various  departments,  a  much  larger  amount  being  furnished, 
from  which  the  chief  selects  what  ho  considers  suitable  for  publication. 

4.  Military  tours  of  instruction,  for  which  a  sum  of  2,550^  is  annually 
granted. 

All  the  officers  who  can  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the  office  take  part  in 
these  tours,  as  also  a  few  staff  officers  called  in  from  the  commands,  and  a 
selection  from  the  commanders  of  regiments. 

They  are  also  made  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  staff  of  the  Corps,  augmented 
by  regimental  officers  attached  for  instruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
respective  chiefs  of  the  staff. 

For  the  tour  superintended  by  Greneral  Von  Moltke,  the  theatre  of  operations 
and  certain  conditions  likely  to  influence  them  are  indicated,  a  supposed  strength 
is  given  to  two  opposing  armies,  their  depots  and  means  of  reinforcement  are 
clearly  laid  down,  and  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  movements  of 
other  armies  or  bodies  of  troops  on  their  flanks  are  taken  into  calculation.  Ac- 
cording to  these  data  the  senior  officers  present  make  their  plans  of  manoeuvre, 
employing  their  juniors  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  subordinate  arrangements, 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  the  selection  of  positions  for  attack  or  defense, 
the  arrangements  for  supply,  and  for  retaining  a  communication  with  the  base. 
All  these  measures  are  carried  out  on  the  spot,  and  daily  reports  are  made  to 
the  superintending  officer,  which,  when  necessary,  are  accompanied  by  such 
rough  sketches  as  are  usual  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign. 

From  these  materials  he  is  enabled  to  form  an  idea  in  what  deg^e,the  spirit 
of  the  operations  has  been  grasped  by  the  directing  officers,  and  in  how  far 
their  juniors  ard  instructed  in  the  details  of  duties  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
called  on  to  perform. 

5.  A  large  share  in  the  military  education  of  tlie  army  generally,  by  taking 
part  in  the  lectures  given  in  the  various  educational  establishments,  and  by 
acting  as  members  of  the  commissions  of  examination  and  of  studies. 

6.  Officers  of  tlie  be^-quarter  staff  are  also  detached  to  attend  the  annual 
corps  manoeuvres,  thoso  taking  place  in  foreign  countries,  or  the  active  cam- 
paigns of  friendly  allied  nations. 

Of  tho  three  sections  into  which  the  head-quarter  staff  is  divided,  the  railway 
department  forms  part  of  the  second  of  these  sections,  the  chief  of  which  selects 
an  officer  to  preside  over  and  superintend  the  working  of  it,  and  gather  ma- 
terials on  inland  and  foreign  railway  communication.  Certain  officers  are 
attached  permanently,  similarly,  in  fact,  to  those  belonging  to  the  sections  of 
the  accessory  establishment,  who  have  not  only  to  make  themselves  theoreti- 
cally masters  of  their  subject,  but  by  traveling  on  the  various  lines  acquire 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  railway  transport  in  all  its  phases. 
With  a  view  to  diffusing  this  knowledge  as  largely  as  possible,  all  officers  of 
the  staff  have  since  1 867  been  required  to  attend  a  six  weeks'  course  of  study 
with  this  branch. 

The  section  of  military  history  has  charge  of  the  war  archives  of  the  Pruasian 
army  and  of  the  library  of  the  general  staff,  for  additions  to  which  latter  a  sam 
of  1,100  thalers,  or  165t,  annually;  is  voted. 
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The  staff  of  the  section  is  occupied  not  only  with  subjects  of  recent  and  im- 
mediate interest,  but  with  the  study  and  arrangement  of  materials  belonging 
and  relating  to  the  wars  of  earlier  date,  of  which  there  is  a  yaluable  collection, 
consisting  of  reports,  day-books,  plans,  and  other  documents,  many  of  them 
legacies  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  to  which  they  relate.  The  library 
is  well  supplied  with  the  most  important  works  in  all  languages  on  military 
history,  tactics,  geography,  and  military  science. 

The  trigonometrical  and  topographical  sections  stand  in  intimate  connection 
with  each  other.  Since  1865  the  former  is  diargcd  with  the  survey  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  a  work  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  concluded  in  ten  years, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

Under  the  present  organization  there  are  alwa3rs  forty  young  officers  attached 
to  the  head-quarter  staff,  but  only  for  one  year,  their  absence  from  regimental 
duty  having  proved  detrimental,  while  the  current  work  is  naturally  better 
executed  when  carried  out  by  permanent  employes^  thus  avoiding  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  constant  reliefs. 

The  geographical-statistical  is  a  new  section,  the  necessity  for  which  arose 
from  the  overcrowding  of  other  branches,  particularly  of  the  map-room.  So 
much  material  had  accumulated  in  the  other  branches  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  section  in  which  the  scattered  information  could  bo  con- 
densed in  the  form  of  statistics.  To  this  end  the  former  geographical  sub- 
section was  altered  into  its  present  form  with  an  enlarged  sphere  of  work,  and 
the  charge  of  the  collection  of  maps  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  map-room, 
which  had  become  so  much  overcrowded  with  old  materials  as  to  have  neither 
room  nor  time  for  the  ordinary  business  of  taking  charge  of  the  current  surveys 
and  of  the  maps  and  charts  intended  for  distribution  to  tlie  army. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  collection  of  the  best  geographical  and  statis- 
tical materials  all  the  sections  are  placed  en  rapport  with  the  new  section,  to 
which  they  are  required  to  forward  all  special  material  coming  under  notice, 
and  all  books  or  pamphlets  which  contain  geographical  or  statistical  informa- 
tion. Tliis  section  stands  also  in  constant  communication  with  the  civil  statis- 
tical bureau. 

The  duties  of  the  "Plankammer^^  (map-room)  are  now  restricted  to  the 
care  of  the  topographical  instruments  of  tlie  original  surveys  of  the  topographi- 
cal section^  of  now  maps  prepared  for  distribution,  and  of  the  financial  business 
of  the  general  staff.  All  the  scientific  duties  of  the  map-room  have  passed 
over  to  the  geographical  statistical  section. 

There  is  no  regulation  on  the  admission  of  officers  to  the  staff,  nor  is  there 
any  direct  preliminary  examination.    They  are  selected  from : — 

1.  Those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  Those  wlio  notify  their  desire  to  enter  the  stuff. 

3.  Those  who  are  recommended  by  their  superiors  as  officers  likely  to  become 
useful  staff  officers. 

The  year  of  probation  at  head-quarters,  already  mentioned,  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  officers,  who  at  its 
conclusion  return  to  their  regiments,  where  they  are  usually  employed  as  adju- 
tants, or,  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  with  the  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  IflLITABY  EDUCATIOK. 

The  disastrous  results  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  army,  of  the  military  operations  of  Austria  in  1868,  against 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  still  more  humil- 
iating defeat  in  the  brief  but  momentous  campaign  of  1866  against 
Prussia,  forced  the  military  authorities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  her  military  system  and  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  her  armies.  It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  ultimate 
defeat  in  the  larger  armies  and  better  prepared  in  all  the  resources  by 
which  large  armies  are  equipped,  fed,  and  moved.  But  military  critics 
were  not  slow  in  discovering' that  better  preparation  should  have  been 
made,  the  field  should  have  been  taken  earlier,  and  the  forces  combined 
and  moved  with  great  certainty  and  skill. 

In  a  Report  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  educational  system  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  in  the  plan  for  such 
reorganization  the  author,  Baron  Kahn,  starts  with  a  principle  which  the 
great  Empress  Maria  Theresa  announced  when  she  laid  in  17481  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earliest  war  school  in  Austria  (Wiener  Neustadt),  and 
which  Frederick  the  Great  avowedly  imitated  in  his  War  Academy  in 
Berlin  in  1764, — ^'In  this  school  shall  be  formed  tMn  only,  and  of  them, 
soldiers"  The  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms  must  be  postponed  till 
a  good  general  education,  reaching  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  future  officer,  has  been  imparted.  The 
separation  of  the  military  pupils  from  their  families  at  an  early  age  must 
be  avoided,  and  hence  the  number  of  cadet  boarding  schools  for  young^^ 
aspirants  are  diminished.  The  intellectual  preparation  required,  the 
sharpening  and  hardening  the  mental  faculties,  must  not  be  gained  by 
an  exclusive  mathematical  course,  in  special  schools,  but  in  the  general 
training  of  the  public  schools,  the  Real  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  of  the 
country.  A  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  studies, — of  geog- 
raphy and  national  history  and  the  whole  science  of  public  economy  and 
the  martial  resources  of  the  empire,  must  be  gained  before  the  special 
military  instruction  begins.  Admission  to  the  higher  military  schools 
must  be  given  only  to  aspirants  of  mature  age,  of  high  moral  qualities, 
and  of  thorough  intellectual  activity — ascertained  by  careful  examina- 
tion and  tested  by  at  least  one  year's  service  in  connection  with  & 
regiment 
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FLAH  OF  BBOBaANIZATIOK. 

The  miHtarjr  schools  are  divided  into  two  daaseB,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Those  which  give  a  boy  a  general  education,  but  prepare  him  at  the 
flame  time  for  the  military  profession. 

(2.)  Those  which  educate  boys  oo^  in  military  matters. 

In  the  first  dass  may  be  included  (a)  all  those  lower  dass  institutions  in 
which  military  orphans  and  sons  of  poor  non-oommiBsioned  officers  and  com- 
^inissioned  officers  are  educated;  (b)  the  middle  (cadet)  schools  wliich  prepare 
students  for  the  military  academies;  (c)  the  military  academies,  viz,  Wiener 
Neustadt,  and  the  engineer  and  artillery  aoedemies.  As  pure  military  schools, 
may  be  mentioned,  the  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  infimtry, 
engineer,  artillery,  and  piooeer  corps ;  the  cadet  and  division  schools  in  the 
infiintry ;  the  higher  artillery  and  engineer  oouraesi 

(a.)  The  lower  schools  for  the  education  of  military  orphans  of  a  tender  age 
have  the  same  system  as  the  oommcm  schools  of  the  lilce  class  {Normal  or 
VoUsa  Sckulai)t  where  the  moral  qualities  are  to  be  chiefly  inculcated  on  Chris- 
tian principles;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  children  should  not  be  taken  ih)m 
fomily  influences  earlier  than  can  be  helped.  It  will  therefore  only  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  these  schools  such  children  as  are  orphans,  or  sons  of  penni- 
less parents,  or  at  aU  events  those  whose  &mQies  can  not  be  induced  to  educate 
them  at  home  even  by  pecuniary  assistance.  One  school  would  be  enough 
for  such  boys,  in  which  the  moral  education  would  be  the  first  object,  as  the 
necessary  education  required  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  the  higher  schools  and 
regimental  cadet  schools  may  be  obtained  by  their  attending  the  public  schools. 

(b.)  As  regards  the  middle  cadet  schools,  they  should  be  abolished,  as  they 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  above-mentioned  principlesi  Boys  are  torn  irom 
borne  at  much  too  tender  an  agei,  and  are  not  brought  up  in  the  path  of  moral- 
ity. Should  a  reform  only  of  these  schools  be  intended,  this  would  be  so 
expensive  tliat  the  improvement  gained  would  be  dearly  paid  for. 

As  the  army  is  not  only  to  be  composed  of  drilled  soldiers,  but  also  of  gen- 
erally well  educated  men,  in  order  to  improve  their  intellectual  position  and 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the  undue  growth  of  drill  and  mere 
formalities,  it  is  of  great  necessity  Uiat  the  military  schools  should  be  brought 
into  harmonious  concert  with  the  civil  schools.  The  deficiencies  of  the  latter 
are  less  than  those  of  the  former,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  soon 
be  removed.  In  accordance-  with  these  considerations  (and  there  are  yet  many 
more),  it  is  much  to  be  recommended  that  these  two  institutions  should  be  abol- 
ished, not  only  as  being  right  in  principle,  but  also  in  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  national  economy. 

By  the  laying  down  of  the  system  of  education  to  be  taught  at  the  common 
middle  schools,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  enter  a  military  academy,  in 
connection  with  the  influences  of  the  moral  development  of  the  family  cirde, 
up  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  boy*s  life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  above- 
named  principles  will  be  attained ;  and  when  the  poor  officers  are  allowed  the 
means  to  educate  their  boys  aspiring  for  the  militaiy  academies  by  granting 
them  pecuniary  allowances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  only  be  content- 
ed, and  will  care  for  the  moral  education  of  their  children,  but  that  the  State 
also  will  find  in  the  system  the  best  means  of  attaining  its  object 
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As  regards  the  higher  schools,  especially  militaiy  oneSi  the  foUowing  may  be 
Observed : — 

There  are  two  establishinentd  at  present: 

(bl)  The  Military  Academy  and  Wiener  Keustadt  for  getteral  education. 

(b.)  The  Engineer  Academy,  as  a  special  school  for  the  engineers,  and  for 
the  instnietion  of  officers  in  general 

The  latter  of  the  two  is  not  eflScient  enougti,  fbr  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
persons  at  most  are  instructed  as  engineers  In  it,  the  rest  being  detailed  for  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  &c  As  by  the  establishment  and  organisation  of  dirision 
schools  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  aspirant  is  provided,  and  as  the  officers 
detailed  fVom  the  above-named  academies  to  the  line  are  not  more  efficient  than 
the  scholars  of  the  division  schools  (especially  when  the  extra  cost  of 
the  academy  education  is  considered),  the  Engineer  Academy  must  be  looked 
upon  as  much  too  expensiv&  I  agree,  therefore,  with  those  who  recommend  its 
abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Neustadt  Academy,  which  offers  to  its  stu- 
dents a  more  general,  and  therefore  a  better  founded  education,  and  where 
highly  instructed  officers  can  be  educated  in  larger  numbers,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain,  both  in  consideration  of  its  efficiency  and  in  honor  of  its  serene  foun- 
dress, the  great  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  but  on  condition  of  its  being  reorgan- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  noble  lady  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — '*That  in  this  school  shall  be  formed  men  only,  and  of  them 
soldiers,^ 

The  said  acadeiny  must,  liowever,  seek  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  of  late.  The  classics  must  be  more  cultivated,  as  also  national 
economy  and  a  general  civiliised  education.  It  should  be  organized  for  a  course 
of  six  years,  and  it  should  receive  students,  sons  of  officers  or  military  officials, 
who  have  successfully  passed  two  or  three  Latin  or  technical  schools. 

The  following  subjects  should  be  taught,  besides  the  military  and  mathemati- 
cal sciences: — 

(l.)  The  Latin  language,  sufficient  to  understand  the  Roman  classic& 

(2.)  All  human  sciences ;  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  as  it 
has  been  observed  that  since  Latin  has  not  been  taught  in  the  Wiener  Neustadt 
Academy,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  this  respect  Rhetoric  is  to  be 
taught  mi  a  practical  manner,  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  is  of  import- 
ance in  our  constitutional  era. 

(3.)  Phikwophy,  two  years;  in  the  first  year,  psychology;  in  the  second 
year,  logic  to  its  full  extent,  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

(4.)  Statecraft,  state  and  international  law,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 

(6.)  The  rudiments  of  economy  and  national  economy. 

As  special  schools  for  the  army  the  following  should  be  retained:-* 

(a.)  A  special  engineer  and  artilleiy  school 

(&.)  A  special  school  for  the  pioueer  corps,  where  the  special  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  that  arm,  as  well  as  other  military  matters,  are  taught  The  scholars 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  years. 

The  students  of  the  institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  engineers 

and  artillery  will  be  enrolled  in  their  respective  corps  quartered  in  Vienna. 

They  will  there  have  to  pass  a  proper  course  of  high  mathematics,  natural 

philosophy,  and  architecture  at  the  Polytechnic;  after  they  have  succeeded  lii 

this,  they  will  be  either  detailed  for  two  years*  active  duty  with  their  corps,  of 

fhej  may  be  at  once  oriereiL  to  pass  through  a  higher  combined  course  ftt 
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artillery  and  engineers.  If  this  will  suffice  fi>r  the  due  supply  of  technically 
instructed  officers,  the  artillery  and  engineer  academies  may  be  abolished. 

As  regards  the  present  school  for  the  General  StafT,  it  may  be  recommended 
that  a  general  ooUege  for  the  whole  army  should  be  formed  from  it,  wherein 
not  only  the  higher  mUitary  sciences  should  be  taught,  but  also  statecraft  and 
national  economy.  It  would  be  right  to  examine  a  candidate  before  he  entered 
the  college  in  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

The  student  may  obtain  the  time  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  these  two 

sciences  by  reducing  the  time  till  now  assigned  to  sketching  and  surveying ; 

the  more  so^  as  the  student  will  have  already  attained  a  great  perfection  in  .this 

branch  of  his  education  by  former  study  of  it  in  the  public  and  preparatory 

schools. 

SYSTEM  AS  REORGANIZED  IN  186a 

(a.) — SSTABUSHKEXTS  FOR  THE  ]$DUCAT10X  OF  YOUTH, 

1.  Military  Orpitan  A&ylum, 

Military  orphans  and  other  deserving  candidates  for  the  army  are  supported 
in  this  establisbmeut.    They  are  educated  at  the  pubUc  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  150.  They  pass  thence  iuto  the  other  institutions^ 
according  to  their  talents  aud  final  destination. 

2.  Military  Technical  ScJiools. 

At  present  four  in  number.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  them  to  two.  Th& 
course  is  of  tliree  years.  Number  of  pupils,  150  in  each  school  They  are 
educated  for  the  Technical  Academy,  and  to  provide  good  non-commissioned 
officers  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  TJiey  enter  at  14  and  leave  at  16 
years  of  age,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year's  course  of  study.  Those  enter  the 
Technical  Academy  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves;  the  others  are 
sent  either  for  a  two  years*  course  to  the  Division  Schools,  or  else  to  the  Artil- 
lery Officers'  Aspirant  Schools. 

3.  I7ie  Military  College, 
The  course  is  for  two  years.    This  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener  Neustadt. 

4.  The  Military  Academies. 

These  institutions  are  intended  to  provide  the  army  with  officers  properly 
qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  the  army. 

(U)  Tfie  Wiener  Neustadt  Academy. — The  course  is  of  four  years.  Number 
of  scholars  100  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  400.  The  academy  is  intended  for  the 
education  of  candidates-  for  the  Infantry  Regiments  of  the  Line  and  Military 
Frontier,  the  Jagers,  and  the  Cavalry. 

(2.)  Tlie  Technical  Academy  (established  in  Vienna)  for  the  education  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  technical  schools  for  the  artillery,  engineer,  and  pioneer  serv- 
ices. The  course  is  of  four  years;  65  scholars  in  each  year,  or  260  total. 
Each  year's  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  artillery  pupils, 
one  for  engineer  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  officers  should  be  attached  to  their  respective  corps 
in  Vienna  during  their  course  of  study,  and  should  attend  lectures  at  the  Poly- 
technic at  Vienna.  When  this  course  is  over,  they  are  to  be  attached  for  two 
years'  service  with  their  corps,  or  sent  direct  to  go  through,  the  higher  artillery 
or  engineer  course. 
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(&)— SCHOOLS  ATTAOHSD  TO  BEQIKENTS  OR  DIYISIONa 

L  Begimentalj  Troop^  and  Cadet  Schoola. 

Besides  the  troop  schools  in  each  regimeat  or  independent  battalion,  there  is 
one  of  the  cadet  schools  for  the  education  of  all  those,  Irom  the  rank  of  sergeant 
downwards,  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  cadet,  or  who  desire  to  acquire  the  pre- 
paratory knowledge  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools  for  officers 
aspirant 

The  number  of  pupils  depends  oa  the  number  of  Individuals  qualified.  The 
course  is  of  two  years. 

2.  Regimental  Sckooisfor  Officen  aspiraiCL 

(&)  For  the  Artillery — The  course  is  of  two  years ;  60  scholars  annually. 
(6.)  For  the  Engineers— A.  two  yeais^  course  Sat  each.    PiimeeTS — ^Number 
of  pupils  according  to  demand.    . 

3.  Divisional  Schools /mr  Officers  aspiremt 

There  is  a  school  of  this  sort  in  each  of  the  23  infimtiy  and  csTalry  dtyiaions, 
and  ibr  the  country  gendarmerie. 

The  course  is  of  two  years.  Number  of  pupils  not  flKed  (at  present  nearly 
1,200X  in  addition  to  which  is  the  special  instruction  for  their  respective  arms; 
when  they  have  successfully  passed  an  exnminatiou  at  the  rad  of  the  course, 
they  become  officers  aspirant 

(a) — BSTABUSHirENTB  FOR  UORE  ADYAKCRD  PROFESSIONAL  ZNaTRUOTIOK. 

1.  The  Higher  Courses  for  the  Artillery,  and  (2)  Engineers. 

These  are  intended  for  the  formation  of  highly  scientific  officers  for  the  more 
important  duties  and  higher  command  of  these  arms,  and  for  the  army  in  geii- 
eraL  The  course  is  of  two  years.  The  number  of  officer  students  is  not 
fixed,  but  must  depend  on  the  number  of  highly  qualified  candidates  of  the 
above  arms.  They  must  have  served  for  two  years  with  their  corps  with  dis- 
tinction. 

3.   War  School  (Staff  College). 

This  institution  is  intended  for  the  formation  of  officers  for  the  general  staff 
The  course  is  of  two  years.    The  number  of  students  is  80. 

An  officer  must  have  served  at  least  three  years  with  his  corps  with  dlstino- 
tion  before  he  can  be  admitted,  and  officers  who  have  served*  longer  will,  as  R 
rule,  be  preferred. 

(4.)  Course  for  Military  Frontier  Instruction, 

This  is  an  academy  for  those  who  are  already  serving  in  the  army.    The 

course  is  of  two  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 

The  studies  are  as  foUows: — 

State  organization  and  fh>ntier  administration. 
Civil  and  military  law  and  legal  procedure. 
Agriculture,  law  of  commerce,  and  exchanga 
Revenue  law  and  institutions. 
Croatian  language. 

6.  Central  Cavalry  School  ai  Vienna. 
The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  prepare  distinguished  regimental  officers 
for  the  higher  commands  in  cavalry,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  theoiy  and 
practice  of  that  arm,  and  the  hauie  icole  of  riding. 
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There  are  41  Btodeots  of  the  rank  of  captain  (Isl  and  2d  class),  or  one  from 

each  cayalry  regiment.    The  course  is  of  one  year.    The  stndies  are  as  follows  :— 

Theoretical  and  practical  riding,  training  of  unbroken  horses,  serrice  and  drill 
regulations  of  cavalry,  yeterinary  art,  leaping,  fencing,  pistol-shooting,  rudiment^ 
of  strategy  and  history  of  war,  tactics,  field  service,  occupation  of  ground,  sur- 
veying, army  organieation.  knowledge  of  anna,-  pioneer  and  engineer  aervice, 
practical  drUl,  and  field  service  and  reoonnaisaances. 

6L  Josephirmm  Academic  for  Mediqine  and  Surpety^ 
For  the  formation  of  students  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  medical  and  sniigical 

departments,  (rom  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant-surgeon. 
This  establishment  ranks  with  the  upper  school  of  sui^ry  at  Tienna.    The 

number  of  students  from  the  army  is  fixed  at  242.    When  there  is  accommo- 

datioo  tliere  v&,  besides  tbis^  paying  students. 

1,  MUUary  Veterinary  Instituiianj 

Consisting  of  two  sections: — (1.)  Veterinafy.    (2.)  Farriery. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations  are  entitled  to  their 
diploma  and  rights  in  the  same  way  as  students  of  the  dvil  veterinary  school 
in  Hungary. 

The  students  of  tho  veterinary  seotion  are  field  sur^geons  and  (arriers. 

The  students  of  the  iarriery  section  are  non-oommissioned  officers  and  sold- 
iers and  civilians.  The  number  of  soldier  students  depends  upon  tbe  refoire- 
ments  of  the  army. 

8.  Course  for  the  Jniendance, 
Hits  establishment,  when  organized^  is  intended  to  qualify  captains  or  first- 
lieutenants  6h  the  active  establishment  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  captain  auditors, 
and  properly  qualified  clerks,  for  the  administration  of  the  Intendanoe  of  the 
army  now  in  progress  of  formation. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  TlIC  MILITARY  SCHOOL& 


(l).O0UH8B  of  8CIENC1S  TO  BR  TAUOBT  AKD  LBCTVBED  OR  AT  THR  REGIURK- 

TAL  CADET  80B00LB. 


Subjects^  Course  of  Lsctures  during — Isi  Tear.  2d 

German  Language  and  Style^ 

The  Regimental  Dialect, 

Galig^phy, ' 

Military  Style, 

Arithmetic^ 

Algebra, 

Practical  Surveying, , 

Mapping  and  Tracing, ••..•• 

Geography, 

History, 

Prill  and  Manoeuvre  Regolatious, ... 

Service  Regulations, 

Field  Service 

Pioneer  Service, 

Construction  of  Arms^ •.....••••••.,,•• 

Hand  Drawing^ , 

Fencing, 

Gymnastics,  Aa, 

Target  Practice^ , 


Tear, 
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Sll 


(n.)  C0UB8B  or  IHSTKUOTIOK  at  the  schools  fob  OincSBS  ASPIRANT. 

A. —  Ordinary  Oourst,  1st  Tear.  2d  Tear, 

Military  Style, 1  1 

Military  Essays, 1  0 

Geometty  and  Trigonometry, 

Higher  TrigoDometry  and  Conic  Sections, 

Mechanics,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry, 

Geometrical  Drawing, 

Practical  Surveying, 

Military  Mapping, 

Sketching  and  Tracing, 

Geog^phy, 

Mathematical  Geography, 

History, 

Military  Administration, 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations,. 

Service  Regulations, *. 

Army  Organization, 

Tactics, ; 

Field  Fortifications, 

Permanent  do., 

Construction  of  Arms, 

Hand  Drawing, 

Fencinff^^ 

Athletic  Games,  

Target  Practice,. 

Biding,  if  possible, 


B. — Course  Jbr  the  Pioneer  Regiment 


High  Mathematica 
Higher  Trigonometry. 
Practical      do. 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Mathematical  Geography. 
Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 
Military  Economy  and  Finance. 
Geography. 


History. 

Construction  of  Arms. 
Fortification. 
Architecture. 
Mechanics. 

Drill, ) 

Service, . . .  >  Begulationa.    Tactics. 
Manoeuvre,  ) 


Pioneer  Service. 

Surveying. 

Tracing. 

Athletic  Games. 

Fencing. 

Swimming. 


(m.)  COUBSB  OF  DTSTBUCTEOK  AT  THE  PREPARATORT  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  WIRMXR 

KBCSTADT  AGADKMT. 

Subjects.  Eaiirsper  Week^lst  Tsar.  2d  Tear. 


Beligious  Instruction, 1| 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

German  and  Literatare, 

History  and  Geography, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  History, ; 

*  Short-hand  Writhig, 

•  Caligraphy, 

•  Drawing, 

*  Athletic  Games, • 

Dancing, 

Swimming^ 


r 

S 

4 
3 
6 
5 
0 
S 
8 

2 
2 
0 


Total  hours  per  week, 


11 

1 

8 

4 

S 

6 

5 

S 

0 

8 

2 

2 

2 

0 
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flobjiaeto  DMnlwd  tbw  *  v  woLaaUxj  for  icholan  of  olaainl  tchooli,  bal  an  eompolioiy  at 
Ilia  mlliUfy  aekook. 
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(lY.)    OOUBSE  AT  THE    FREPARATORT  SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  TECHNICAL  ACADEMY. 

Sulijecls.           Hours  per  Week — \U  Ftar.  2d  Year,  3d  Year, 

Religious  Instruction, 2              1  1 

German, 4              3  3 

French, 4              3  3 

History  and  Geography, 4              4  4 

Mathematics, 7              5  5 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Drawing, 3              4  3 

Natural  History, 2              2  2 

Natural  Philosophy, 0              3  5 

Practical  Chemistry, 3              3  0 

Hand  and  Mathematical  Drawing, .........  2              4  4 

Caligraphy, 1              0  0 

Military  Style  and  Finance, 2              2  2 

Artillery  and  Pioneer  practice, 4             4  3 

Service  Regulations, 1              1  ] 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, 2              2  3 

Management  of  Horses, 0              0  2 

Athletic  Games  and  Fencing, 3   •          3  3 

Total  boars  per  week, 44            44  44 

(y.)  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  TUS  UILTTART  ACADEIIY  AT  W^IENER  XEUSTADT. 

*  Subjects.— {Hours  pa-  Wee!:.)     Tears—    \st^  2d,  3d,  4<^ 

Religious  Instruction, 1|  1^  0  0 

Latin, 4  4  0  0 

Greek, 3  2  0  0 

French, 4  4  3  3 

German  and  Literature, 3  3  3  0 

History  and  Geography, 4  0  0  0 

Physical  Geography,., 4  0  0  0 

Preparatory  Philosophy, 1|  0  0  0 

Philosophy, 0  4  0  0 

Higher  Mathematics^ 6  6  0  0 

Astronomy, 0  0  4  0 

Analytical  Geometry, 0  0  4  0 

Practical  ditto  and  Surveying, 0  3  0  0 

Nat.  Philos.  and  Fundamental  Laws  of  Chemistry,    4  0  0  0 

Theoretical  Mechanics, 0  0  4  0 

Review  of  Law  and  Statesmanship, 0  0  2  0 

ConsU  Law  of  Austria^  and  its  Adm'ive  Org'tion,  0  0  3  0 

European  State  and  International  Law 0  0  0  3 

Austrian  Military  Law  (Criminal), 0  0  0  2 

Military  Finance, 0  0  2  3 

Ck)nstruction  of  Arma^ 0  0  2  3 

Pioneer  Service, 0  0  3  0 

Fortification, 0  0  0  4 

History  of  War, 0  0  0  2 

Drill  Regulations, 2  0  0  0 

Servicedo, 0  1|  1|  0 

Manceuvre  do, 0  0  1|  H 

Cavalry  do, 0  0  0  1| 

Tactics, ', 0  0  0  6 

Surveying,  Thtdng,  and  Mapping, 4  4  4  0 

Riding, 0  0  0  6 

Fencing, 2  2  2  2 

Athletic  Games  and  Dancing,  each  2  houn, 4  4  0  0 

Total  hoars  per  week, 42      41      41  41 

*  To  UNMibooId  b«  Added  Um  Bohemiu  and  BonfviaB  kncuafe  Ibr  the  3d  and  4th  yean. 
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(VL)  course  of  IKSTRUOTXON  at  the  TECHVIOAL  lOLITART  AOABSMT  AT  YTENNA. 

Subjects, — {Ooursea — United  Preparatory,  Engineer,  Artillery.) 

PKpftntor)f«    Knpoocr*    Aftillci^^ 

Nambar'of  IkoanperwMk— Ycuv—      I.       S.       t.  4.  S.  4. 

Zoology  and  Botany, -3      0      0  0  0  0 

Mineralogy, 10      0  0  0  0 

Geology, 0      0      2  0  0  0 

French, '3      3      3  2  3  2 

Higher  Math.  1,  2, 3,  Higher  Geodosy  4th  yr.     8      6      2  4  2  4 

Analytical  Geometry, 4      0      0  0  0  0 

Sketching, 4      0      0  0  0  0 

Practical  Geometry, 0     4      0  0  0  0 

Chemistry  of  Minerals, 3      0      0  0  0  0 

Chemical  Manufacture, 0      0      0  0  0  4 

General  and  Technical  Natural  Philosophy,  .230000 

Mechanical  Technics, 0      0      2  0  2  0 

Technical  and  Analytical  Mechanics, 0     6      2  0  2  0 

Construction  of  Machinery  and  Drawing, ...     0      0     4  0  0  0 

Description  of  Machinery, 0      0      0  0  2  2 

Mountain  Roads, 0      4      0  0  0  0 

Planning  and  Sketching, 0      0      6  6  0  0 

Road  and  Water  Communication,  &c., 0      0      6  0  0  0 

General  Architecture^ 0      0      0  0  3  0 

Macliine  Making, 0      0      0  0  3  6 

Building, .' 0      0      0  0  4  4 

Ornamental  Drawing, 0      0      0  4  0  0 

Review  of  the  Law, 0      0      0  2  0  2 

Military  Criminal  Law, 0      0      0  1  0  1 

Construction  of  Arms  (Engineer), 0      2      0  0  0  0 

Do.         of  Batteries  (Artillery), 3      6      0  0  0^0 

Pioneer  service, 0      1      0  0  0  0 

Fortification, 0      0      4  6  3  3 

Sappers'  and  Miners'  Duties, 0     0      0  2  0  0 

Military  Finance, 0      0      2  2  3  3 

Drill  Regulations, 2      0      0  0  0  0 

Service  ditto, li    li    0  0  0  0 

Manoeuvre  ditto, 0      0      0  2  3  0 

Cavalry  ditto, 0      0      0  0  0  2 

Tactics, 0      0      2  2  2  2 

Surveying  and  Tracing, 0     6     3  0  3  0 

Riding, 0      0      3  3  6  6 

Fencing, 2      2      2  2  2  2 

Dancing, ; 2      2      0  0  0  0 

Total  hoars  per  week, 40^41    43    43    51  60 

(Vn.)  UPPER  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ARTILLERY. 

Subjects,'  Course — 1st  Tear.  2d  Tear, 

French, 1  1 

Practical  Mechanics, 1  0 

Construction  of  Machinery, 1  0 

Fortification  and  Field  Armaments, 0  1 

Science  of  Higher  Artillery. 1  0 

Military  Geography  and  Statistics, 1  0 

Higher  Tactics  and  Strategy, 0  0 

National  Economy  and  Finance, 1  0 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

German  Literature, 1  0 

Active  Duties  of  the  General  Staff, 0  1 
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(Tm.)  UPPER  00UR8B  OF  SHTDT  POR  THB  XNaiNXXRS. 

Subjects.  Course — let  Tear,  2d  Tear. 

English, 1  1     ■ 

Ohemistrj  and  Practical  Technica, 1  1 

The  Mecbaniam  of  Building, 1  0 

Fortification, 1  1 

Architecture, 1  1 

Ornamental  Architecture, 1  1 

Military  History, 0  1 

Science  of  ArtUIery, 0  1 

Strategy, 1   *       0 

National  EJconomy  and  Finance, 1  0 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

German  Literature, 1  0 

(IX.)  UPPER  COUSSB  OP  STUDY  FOR  THB  WAR  SCHOOL. 

Subjects,                           Course — Isi  Tear,  2d  Tear. 

German  Literature,. 1  1 

French, 1  1 

Administrative  Dutjes  of  the  Staff, *,,  1  1 

Active  Duties,  of  the  General  Staff, 0  1 

Tracing  and  Surveying, 1  1 

Military  Geog^phy, 1  0 

Higher  Tactics, 1  0 

Strategy, 0  1 

Engineer  Service, , , 0  1 

Artillery  Service, 0  1     . 

Rudiments  of  State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

Budiments  of  Natil  Economy  and  Administrative  Law,  (^  1 

Biding,.. 1  1 

AUSTRIAN  STAFF. 

By  recent  ordinance  the  Special  Staff  Corps  has  been  abolished.  All  the 
officers  are  borne  on  the  army  rosters  according  to  their  ranks,  in  particular 
branches  of  the  service.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Staff  School  un- 
til he  has  served  three  or  four  years  with  the  troops,  and  then  captains  and  first 
lieutenants  will  be  preferred  to  men  of  less  service  or  rank.  Having  passed 
through  the  school  course  they  will  again  Join  their  regiments,  and  will  then  be 
appointed  to  the  stafiE;  as  may  be  required.  The  period  during  which  they  are 
to  remain  on  the  staff  will  depend  on  their  merits,  their  promotion,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  service;  but  as  a  principle  they  would  generally  rejoin  their 
troop  on  promotion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
practically  studied  the  question,  that  the  system  is  sound.  A  special  Staff 
Corps  is  never  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  army  in  the  field  for 
long,  especially  if  the  war  is  long  and  very  active.  The  duties  of  a  staff  offi- 
cer with  an  army  actively  engaged  in  the  field,  are  so  numerous  and  arduous 
that  an  enormous  nwriber  are  used  up  in  the  course  of  a  campaign ;  and  when 
.  you  have  only  the  Staff  Corps  to  draw  from,  the  supply  of  practical  officers  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  French  experienced  this  in  the  Crimean  "War. 
By  educating  a  number  of  young  officers  endowed  by  nature  with  the  qualifi- 
cations indispensable  to  form  an  ejfieieiU  staff  officer  on  active  service,  and  by 
throwing  them  back  into  their  regiments,  they  leaven  the  mass,  and  form  a 
fund  of  selected  and  histructed  officers  fVom  which  can  be  drawn  as  occasion 
may  require. — Col  Crealock  to  Military  Ed,  Com. 
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CAYALBT  BSIGADB  BOHOOLS  rOB  OmOBBS. 

The  following  memonindam  gires  an  account  of  an  order  lately  iasned,  reg- 
ulating Officers'  Brigade  Schools  in  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

The  object  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade  schools  will  be  to  secure  a  supply  of  effi- 
cient riding  masters  throughout  the  service  capable  of  giving  general  instructioa. 

The  Central  Cavalry  School  will  continue  to  be  a  higher  military  and  scien- 
tific establishment,  with  (in  addition  to  the  theoretical  education  of  the  pupils) 
a  course  of  instruction  which  insures  a  uniform  system  of  equitation  and  of 
breaking  horses.  A.  certain  number  of  its  beet  pupils  may  be  transferred,  after 
a  year*8  attendance,  to  the  Kriega'Schiile,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for 
the  staff. 

Cavalry  Officers'  Brigade  Schools  educate  officers  of  that  arm,  theoretically  aa 
well  as  practically,  in  all  their  duties.  After  the  termination  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  one  will  be  formed  in  'each  brigade.  The  annual  course  lasts  six 
months,  and  should  begin  on  the  Ist  of  October. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Brigadier  to  superintend  the  school,  but  it  is  also  that 
of  commanding  officers  of  regiments  to  inform  themselves  of  the  progress  of 
their  officers,  and  consequently  to  visit  it  often. 

Before  the  16th  of  August  the  Brigadier  proposes  to  the  Minister  of  War  the 
station  at  which  the  school  should  be  established,  also  the  names  of  the  instmo* 
tors  and  pupila  It  rests  with  him  to  make  all  arrangements  for  setting  it  in 
o^ration ;  and  as  his  supervision  must  be  continual,  he  should  (whenever 
practicable)  place  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  brigade.  Above  all,  a  covered 
riding  school  must  be  fitted  up;  then  a  drill  ground,  a  man^  with  artificial 
fences,  and  a  sdiool  and  fencing-room.  Whenever  possible  the  men  and  horses 
must  be  in  barracks. 

The  best  qualified  officer  in  the  brigade,  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  or 
major,  is  to  be  selected  for  Commandant^  and  each  school  is  to  have  two  cap- 
tains as  instructors.  One  of  them  must  have  gone  through  the  Central  Cavalry 
School,  and  must  have  been  reported  as  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction; 
the  second  moat  be  oonwdered  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  brigade 

At  the  disposal  of  these  officers  there  is  the  following  staff:— -one  veterinary 
surgeon  for  instruction  in  the  anatomy,  diseases,  and  shoeing  of  horses ;  one 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  men  and  horses ;  one  sergeant  for  quartermaster's 
duties  and  accounts ;  one  ferrier ;  three  corporals ;  one  trumpeter ;  twelve  men 
per  regiment  of  the  brigade ;  and  the  riders  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  school 

If  there  is  an  auditor  (Judge  Advocaie)  available,  he  attends  regularly  to 
explain  the  Articles  of  War  and  give  lectures  on  military  law.  Should  there 
be  none,  this  duty  devolves  upon  one  of  the  captain  instructors. 

Six  officers  firom  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  downwards  are  sent  yearly  from 

each  reg^ent    Each  of  them  brings  with  him,  besides  his  own  horses,  the 

one  allowed  him  by  Government    Every  regiment  sends  six  remount  horses 

that  have  passed  the  first  stage  of  breaking,  and  six  that  have  just  joined. 

The  principal  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are— Ist,  Regulations  of  the 
army ;  2d,  Tactics,  particularly  as  referring  to  the  handling  of  cavalry ;  3d, 
Field  movements,  and  especially  outpost  duty,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
examples  fit>m  the  history  of  war ;  the  pupUs  will  also  draw  and  describe  a 
tract  of  country,  and  give  written  reports  upon  field  operations  ,*  4th,  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  horses,  with  their  management  and  feeding 
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both  in  the  stable  and  the  field ;  shoeing  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  its 
details ;  5th,  thorough  practice  in  the  use  of  cavalry  weapons,  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arms  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  principal  military  na- 
tions, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  employed  in  the  Imperial  army ;  6th, 
a  general  knowledge  of  field  fortification  and  of  the  works  to  be  executed  by 
the  Pioneer  Corps  in  combination  with  cavalry ;  7th,  the  study  of  tracts  of 
country,  extending  to  the  observation  of  roads,  streams,  coverts,  and  undula- 
tions ;  the  correct  reading  and  understanding  of  maps. 

The  practical  branch  of  education  at  these  schools  has  for  its  main  object  the 
maintenance  throughout  the  drmy  of  the  best  fundamental  system  of  equitation, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  improvements  in  the  cavalry  service  in  general  which 
may  appear  advisable.  To  this  is  added  practice  in  getting  over  long  distances 
through  every  description  of  country,  and  in  judging  when  and  where  halts 
should  be  made  with  most  advantage  to  single  horsemen,  or  to  detachments  of 
troopa  These  marches  are  to  be  combined  with  patrolling,  reconnaissances, 
and  posting  piquets,  and  are  to  be  practiced  once  a  week. 

After  every  such  march  the  pupils  will  'send  in  a  brief  report  and  rough 
sketch,  either  next  morning  or  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  may  be  ordered. 
They  are  to  practice  making  this  sketch  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot.  They 
must  perfect  themselves  m  gymnastics,  and  in  fencbg  and  singlestick,  botli  on 
foot  and  horseback. 

The  regulations  issued  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  to  distribution  of  hours 
and  reports  will  be  strictly  followed,  and  no  deviation  will  be  permitted  except 
under  particular  circumstances.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  observed.  No 
leave  of  absence,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  can  be  granted  to  either 
instructors  or  pupils  during  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  instruction  (i.  e.  at  the  end  of  March)  the  Oav- 
ahy  OfQcers'  Brigade  School  will  be  broken  up ;  and  all  persons  attached  to  it, 
and  their  horses^  will  return  to  their  regiments. 

EXPENDITURES  ON  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  appropriation  for  Military  Education  in  Austria  for  1870,  was  as  foU 
lows:^- 
For  non-oommissioned  officers  and  men,  504,000  florins  (40,320Q. 
For  officers,  978,000  florins  (78,2841). 
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I.  lOLITABT  SYSTEM. 

Bavaria,  with  a  population  in  1867  of  4,824,421,  on  an  area  of 
29,347  English  square  miles,  maintained  in  1869-70,  an  armed 
force  of  56,760  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  of  92,500  when  placed 
on  a  war  footing. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  the  permanent  army,  the  array  of 
reserve,  and  the  landwehr,  or  militia.  The  strength  of  the  perma- 
nent army  at  the  end  of  1869  was  as  follows : — 

16  Re^ments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions, 28,304  men. 

10  "Battalions  of  Yager  infantry, 5,870  " 

20  Regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  5  squadrons, 7,290  " 

52  Batteries  of  artillery,  with  train, 6,361  " 

10  Companies  of  engineers,  with  train, 1,2 12  " 

4  Companies  of  sanitary  troops, 624  " 

6  Detachments  of  victualing  troops, 288  *' 

Total  strength  of  permanent  army, 49,449 

The  army  of  reserve  numbered  over  30,000  men,  and  is  to  be 
made  more  efficient.  The  landwehr  is  only  organized  in  the  large 
towns.  The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription.  All  men,  from  the 
age  of  21  are  liable  to  serve,  but  tlie  sons  of  the  nobility  {hohe 
adel)  are  exempt,  and  they  with  the  sons  of  superior  employes  in 
the  service  of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  military 
school  of  cadets.  Those  who  are  drawn  for  the  army  are  held 
liable  to  active  service  for  eleven  years,  but  are  kept  under  arms, 
when  on  the  peace  footing,  only  three  years,  passing  tbreo  years 
more  in  the  Reserve  when  called  out  for  actual  training,  and  held 
for  service  for  the  remaining  five  years  in  the  landwehr.  No  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed. 

By  the  treaties  of  1870,  in  time  of  war,  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  Bavaria  passes  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in 
the  further  development  of  the  Imperial  policy,  the  military  system 
of  Bavaria  as  well  as  of  the  other  German  States,  will  be  merged  in 
that  of  Prussia.  The  following  account  of  the  system  of  Military 
Education,  as  it  was  in  1869,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Mili- 
tary Education  Commission  for  1870. 
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IL  IflLITABT  SDUOATION. 

There  are  four  establishments  for  Military  Edacation  in  Ba* 
▼aria— 1.  The  Cadet  Corps.  2.  The  War  School.  3.  The  Artil- 
lery and  Engineer  School.     4.  The  War  Academy. 

L     THE  CADET  CORPS. 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  by  a  royal  decree  of  May  14th,  1864,  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  instruction  and  final  examination 
as  the  Real  Gymnasium,  and  by  a  further  decree  of  April  2d,  1868, 
the  signification  and  value  which  are  attached  to  an  Abwlutorium, 
or  certificate  of  final  examination,  of  a  Real  Gymnasium,  were 
equally  made  to  apply  to  an  Absolutorium  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

There  are  three  classes. 

For  admission  into  the  first  class,  candidates  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  following  subjects: 

Bdigious  Instruction, — (a,)  For  Gatbolics :  First  chapter  on  Belief  {von  den 
Glavben)  with  preceding  introduction,  lh)m  pagre  33  to  page  96. 

The  larger  Catholic  Catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(6.)  For  Protestants:  The  heads  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical  explanation  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  most  important  passages  of  the 
Bible  contained  in  the  catechism. 

.  German, — Grammar:  formation  of  sentences;  change  in  the  form  of  sen- 
tences; copying  from  dictation  small  stories,  narratives,  and  letters;  facility  in 
orthography  and  correct  punctuation. 

Z«a/tii.~£Iementary  rules:  easy  translations  from  Latin  into  German,  and 
from  German  into  Latin. 

FrencK — Tolerably  correct  reading. 

Mathematics. — Vulgar  fractions ;  decimals ;  rule  of  three ;  Interest ;  exercises 
in  mental  calculations. 

Geography, — Europe  generally,  and  Germany  in  particular,  with  especial  re- 
gard to  mountain  chains  and  river  districts. 

CaUgraphy. — Gterman  and  English  characters. 

Second  Class, 

For  admission  into  the  second  class  candidates  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  following  subjects : 

Religious  Instruction, — (a,)  For  Catholfcs:  A  knowledge  of  the  second  chapter 
on  the  Commandments  (tKm  den  Geboten)^  psgcs  100  to  159  iiiduaive. 

The  larger  catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(p.)  For  Protestants:  All  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  so-called  prepara* 
toiy  instruction  for  confirmation  (Praeparanden-  UnierriclU^ 

German. — Same  as  in  first  class. 

Latin  — Syntax :  verbal  and  written  translations  from  German  to  Latin,  and 
from  Latin  to  German,  out  of  Cornelius  Nepoe. 

-FrcncA.— Grammar:  translation;  reading;  orthography. 

Greek  — Syntax  up  to  verbs  in  /ii :  written  and  verbal  translations  from  Crer- 
man  to  Greek,  and  vice  versa,    Greek  characters. 

Mathematics, — System  of  weights  and  measures ;  fhictions ;  decimals ;  men- 
tal arithmetic. 

History.^-^reek  and  Roman  histoiy,  indoding  the  period  up  to  CloTis^  king 
of  the  Franks. 

Geography. — The  world  in  general,  Europe  excepted. 

CaUgraphy.— ^enxuai  and  English  characters. 
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Candidates  for  immediate  admission  into  the  third  class  must  not 
have  exceeded  their  fifteenth  year,  and  most  produce  certificates  of 
all  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school. 

At  their  examination  for  admission  they  must  show  that  they  are 
acqnainted  with  all  the  suhjects  required  in  the  examinations  for 
the  first  and  second  class ;  and  also  with  the  following  subjects : 

Rdigiaus  Instmction.'^a.)  For  Catholic^ :  A  knowledge  6f  the  third  chapter 
on  Means  of  Grace  (von  den  GnadenmUtdn\  page  160  to  page  228. 

(b.)  For  Protestants :  Candidates  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  acqnainted 
with  the  so-called  preparatory  instruction  for  confirmation,  but  must  have  been 
confirmed. 

Oerman. — Composition :  translation  from  Cornelius  Nepos.    Reading  aloud. 

LcUin. — Complete  Syntax.  Written  and  verbal  translations  from  German  to 
Latin ;  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  select  passages  from  Roman  historians ;  prosody ; 
versification. 

I^ench. — ^Transla^ona:  German  into  French,  and  vice  versa;  orthography 
and  reading. 

Greek, — Rudiments  of  grammar. 

Maffufmatics. — ^Algebra;  geometry. 

History, — German  history  (from  Clovis,  king  of  the  FranksX  especially  that 
of  Bavaria. 

Geography. — Europe;  including  political  and  statistical  relationa 

CaUgrapky, — German  and  English  characters. 

Admissvm  to  the  Army  from  Ihe  Cadet  Corps, 

On  leaving  the  Cadet  Corps — 

(a.)  Students  who  have  obtained  from  the  Examination  Com* 
mission  a  certificate  of  ''  especially  qualified''  are  named  candidates, 
first  class,  for  the  rank  of  o£Bcer. 

(6.)  Students  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  ''  qualified  "  are 
sent  to  a  division  of  the  army  as  candidates,  second  class,  for  the 
rank  of  ofiScer. 

Farther,  those  who  have  displayed  a  ^  marked  proficiency,"  not 
only  as  regards  scientific  acqnirements  but  also  as  regards  conduct 
and  military  capacity,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Edocation  Commis- 
sion to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant.        ^ 

These  last,  however,  in  common  with  the  candidates  mentioned 
under  heads  (a.)  and  (6.)  are  required,  after  six  months'  service  in 
a  division  of  the  army,  to  pass  through  the  military  scientific  course 
in  the  War  School,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  undergo  an 
examination.  The  same  conditions  are  alike  in  force  for  the  young 
nobility  entering  the  army  from  the  Pagerie  with  the  Ahsclutorium 
of  a  gymnasium. 

n.     THI  WAR  80H0OL.  « 

There  are  two  courses,  viz. :— ^(a.)  The  preparatory  course.  (5.) 
The  military  scientific  course. 
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All  persons  desirous  to  obtain  commissions  as  officers,  whether 
compelled  to  enter  the  army,  or  \K)lunteers,  must  undergo  the  pre- 
paratory course  at  the  War  School,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of 
an  Absolutorium  of  a  Latin  or  Real  Gymnasium. 

Candidates  for  the  preparatory  course  (a.)  must  pass  an*examina- 
tion  for  admission,  and  as  a  qualification  for  admission  nlust  have 
served  an  entire  year  satisfactorily  in  a>  division  of  the  army. 

After  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course  these  students  are 
named  candidates,  second  class,  for  the  commission  of  officers,  and 
as  such  enter  the  military  scientific  course. 

The  following  enter  the  second  course : 

(a.)  Students  with  the  Absolutorium  of  a  Beal  Gymnasium,  or 
coming  from  the  Pagirie. 

(6.)  Students  who  passed  the  preparatory  course  successfully. 

(c.)  Those  to  whom  military  service  is  compulsory,  and  volun- 
teers, both  possessing  the  Absolutorium  of  a  Bavarian  gymnasium, 
and  being  desirous  to  become  officers.  These  candidates  must, 
however,  perform  six  months'  service  satisfactorily,  and  on  termi- 
nation of  this  service  they  are  named  candidate's,  second  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officers. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  military  scientific  course  there  is  a 
general  examination  of  all  candidates  before  the  *'  Commission  of 
High  Studies  and  Examinations,"  and  decision  is  given — 

(a.)  Respecting  efficiency  for  the  position  of  officer. 

(6.)  Respecting  the  army  rank  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
examination  without  reference  to  former  rank  {Chxirgen-verhdltnisse). 

Very  distinguished  conduct  before  the  enemy  can  alone  exempt 
candidates  from  this  examination. 

Candidates  examined  are  classed  by  the  above  Commission  under 
the  following  heads;  ^^ especially  qualified ^^  ^^ qualified,''^  and  "not 
qualified  ;^'^  and  no  candidate  for  the  commission  of  officer  can  be 
named  officer  without  the  certificate  of  "  qualified.''* 

Candidates,  who  have  shown  the  necessary  efficiency  to  entitle 
them  to  be  appointed  officers,  are  named  candidates,  first  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officer,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
number  of  officers  in  the  active  army,  are  promoted  to  be  sub- 
lieutenants. 

Only  those  candidates  for  the  commission  of  officer,  who  have 
received  the  certificate  "  especially  qualified"  in  the  above  final 
examination  "of  the  military  scientific  course,  can  present  them- 
selves for  admission  into  the  War  Academy. 
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IIL   THE  ABTILLBRT  AND  BNOINBEB  SCHOOL. 

la  this  school,  consisting  of  two  courses,  each  lasting  a  year,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  candidates,  first  class,  for  commissions 
as  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  technical  military  science,  and  to 
pursue  the  special  studies  having  reference  to  the  military  opera- 
tions in  question ;  and,  in  this  school,  only  those  candidates  for  the 
commission  of  officer  are  received,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
military  scientific  course,  and  who,  at  the  examination  passed  before 
the  ^  Commission  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations,"  have  been 
pronounced  *'•  qualified "  not  only  to  remain  in  the  Artillery  and 
Engineer  regiment,  but  especially  qualified  to  enter  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  School 

Immediately  after  passing  the  second  course  of  the  War  School, 
and  before  admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School,  these 
candidates  must  serve  six  months  in  an  Artillery  or  Engineer 
regiment. 

Candidates  pass  over  from  the  first  to  the  second  coarse  without 
a  general  •examination,  and  should  a  doubt  exist  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  any  of  the  candidates,  such  candidates  will  be  required 
to  undeigo  a  special  examination  before  the  '*  Commission  of  High 
fitodies  and  Examinations,"  who  will  decide,  in  the  case  of  such 
candidates,  whether  thej  are  to  go  through  the  course  a  second 
time,  or  retire  from  it. 

The  same  regulations  apply  for  the  second  course,  and  the  appoint- 
ments as  sub-lieutenants  of  Artillery  or  Engineer  students  are 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  officers  required  in  those 
eoips. 

Candidates  for  the  Engineers  arc  required,  after  passing  through 
their  school,  to  undergo  a  six  weeks'  course  of  design,  during  which 
pericd  each  candidate  must  without  assistance  ma^  a  coj^iplete 
drawing  of  an  edifice. 

lY.     TmS  WAB  ACADEMY. 

The  War  Academy  has  for  its  object  the  higher  scientific  and 
practical  education  of  officers,  in  every  branch  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, on  the  staff,  as  also  of  the  higher  adjutants,  I(  ^dms  a1s# 
at  the  development  of  all  military  scientific  subjects. 

The  War  Academy  has  three  courses,  each  lasting  nine  moptho, 
and  the  intervals  are  employed  in  practical  exiercises. 

Hie  number  of  students  in  one  course  must,  as  a  rule,  not  exceed 
tweilve,  and  every  upper  or  sub-lieutenant  who  h|M  served  not  le^a 

than  four  years  with  the  troops,  can  attend  the 

21  .  v^'ttfiESE   LiRt,  _v^ 
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Officers  are  only  admitted  into  thift  school  who  possess  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  their  respective  branches  of  the  military  service. 

Farther,  their  conduct  must  bave  been  highly  satisfactory ;  they 
must  be  sound  in  health,  and  their  pecuniary  affairs  must  be  in  good 
order,  and  they  must  combine  prominent  mental  qualifications  with 
a  tendency  to  higher  scientifip  attainments.. 

The  **  Commission  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations "  decides 
by  examination  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission; 
then  follows  a  summons,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  attend 
the  War  Academy,  and  each  time  only  for  one  year. 

Ofilcers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Examination  Commission,  do 
not  display  sufficient  capacity  or  zeal,  or  whose  military  behavior  or 
moral  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  will  not  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  next  course. 

The  scientific  education  of  those  admitted  into  the  War  Academy 
consists  also  in —    • 

(a.)  Attending  lectures  at  the  University  and  the  Central  Poly- 
technic School. 

(6.)  Higher  lectures  upon  military  scientific  subjects. 

(c.)  Exercises  in  living  languages. 

The  practical  education  embraces  the  duties  of  stafiT  officers  and 
of  higher  adjutants,  acquaintance*  with  the  different  branches  of 
military  service,  also  corporal  activity,  and  especially  exercises  on 
horseback. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Examination  CommissioD, 
have  during  the  three  courses  of  the  War  Academy  displayed  zeal, 
talent,  and  application,  will,  on  leaving  the  academy,  have  their 
names  sent  in  to  the  King  for  especial  notice. 

Each  of  the  military  schools  has  its  own  commandant.  The 
Cadet  Corps  is  commanded  by  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  the 
War  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Quartermaster-Generars  Staff,  the 
Artillery  and  Engineer  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Engineer  Staff, 
and  the  War  Academy  by  a  Colonel  of  the  General  Staff,  to  whom 
an  Adjutant  is  attached. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  process  of  education  pursued  in 
the  military  schools,  and  to  the  application  of  the  different  means 
employed  to  impart  instruction,  these  establishments  are  placed 
under  the  superior  direction  of  the  "  Inspection  of  Military  Schools ;" 
in  all  other  respects,  they  are  under  the  control -of  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  the  professors  employed  in  them  are  selected  according 
to  their  special  qualifications. 


ROTAL  MILITARY  SCHOOL  AT  DRESDEN. 


1. — Otyamzati&H  and  Admission, 

The  Royal  Military  School  at  Dresden  was  reorganised  in  1867,  after 
the  war,  and  organized  like  the  schools  of  the  same  rank  in  Prussia. 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  two  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school  and 
the  Cadettencorps,  both  completiog  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but 
now  a  higher  academy  in  Prussia  must  be  attended  for  finishing  the 
professional  education,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &c. 

By  the  new  "regulative,"  the  Cadettencorps  in  Saxony  consists  of 
six  classes,  and  has  (1,)  20  free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half-free  scholars;  (3,) 
20  not  free  scholars — ^in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  "  volunteers''  maybe 
admitted ;  but,  if  foreigners,  without  any  claim  to  being  admitted  after- 
wards to  the  royal  army. 

For  admission  to  any  of  the  124  place^^  the  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  killed  or  invalid,  or  of  such  subalterns  as  have  served  25  years, 
and  of  civil  officers  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 

The  aspirant  must  have  completed  his  11th  year  of  age,  and  not  be 
over  18  years  of  age. 

In  general  the  boys  must  have,  if  11  years  old,  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  Quinta;  if  12,  of  Quarta;  if  13,  of  Quarta;  if  14,  of  Tertia; 
if  15-17,  of  Secunda,  of  a  gymnasium,  (college.) 

On  admission,  every  pupil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  equip- 
ment,  for  books,  &c.;  and  to  bring  with  him  12  shirts,  18  pairs  of 
stockings,  18  handkerchiefe,  6  drawers,  1  pair  of  house  shoes,  2  white 
cotton  night-jackets. 

During  his  stay  every  pupil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  books 
when  tranaferred  to  m,)  annually,  (a, )  50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar ;  (6,) 
110  if  half  free;  (c,)  210  if  not  free;  {d,)  260  if  a  Saxon  *' volun- 
teer;" and,  («,)  300  if  a  foreign  "volunteer." 

2 .— «^  Oouru  of  Instruction. 

The  coarse*  of  instruction  in  the  Military  School  embnoes  six  years, 
with  six  classes,  of  which^  as  was  said  before,  YI,  (the  last,)  Y,  lY,  and 
m  correspond  to  Y,  TV,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  II  and  I  to  lower 
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and  npper  Secnnda,  with  the  only  difference,  that  instead  of  Greek,  in^ 
BtmctioD  is  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  a  military  education. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  coarse  of  instruction  in 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 

1.  Reli^on.    (The  namber  of  lesson  hours  is  not  stated.) 

2.  Latin  :  Written  exercises  ;  Lirj,  Ovid,  Virgil. 

3.  German  :  History  of  literature  ;  explanation  of  dramatic  pieces ;  free  dts- 
conrses,  with  a  verbal  r68um6y  and  debates. 

4.  French  :  Translations;  extemporalia ;  compositions ;  exercises  in  speaking. 
6.  Mutheuuitics :  progressions;  logarithms,  and  their  application ;  applying  of 

algebra  to  geometry  ;  trigonometry;  elements  of  stereometry. 

6.  English :  Oral  and  written  exercises ;  free  discoarses  on  historical  and  geo* 
gmphlcal  subjects ;  reTiew  of  the  same  in  English ;  reading  of  poetry. 

7.  History:  Modern  history ;  review  of  universal  history  ;  history  of  Northern 
Germany. 

8.  Geography  :  Mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  reriew  of  political  ge- 
ography, with  particular  re^rd  to  Northern  Germany. 

9.  Natural  philosophy :  Eleetricity,  magnetism,  sonnd  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  the  designs  of  the  sarvey. 

11.  SnrTeying :  To[>ographical  surTeying  on  a  large  scale ;  drawing  of  grounds ; 
troquiren, 

1^,  Free-lumd  drawuog.    (Not  obligatory.) 

Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  coarse,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensigoey  can  he  giyep,  ar^ 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  ''obAraoterized"  ensagi^s,  whilst  all  others 
who  io  not  answer  the  demands  b»70  to  perfojrm*  w  som^  other  way i 
theur  legal  service  in  the  arar. j« 


MILITARY  STSTEI  AND  EDUCATION  IN   SWEDEN. 


I.   MBUTABT  ST8TH1C. 

Thb  Swedish  army  is  composed,  according  to  official  data  in 
Martinis  Tear  Book,  of  five  distinct  classes  of  troops,  vie. : 

1.  The  Indelta^  or  national  militia,  paid  and  kept,  not  by  the 
Government,  bnt  by  the  landowners,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
income  of  State  domains  expressly  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indeltd  has,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  torp^  or 
cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his  own 
during  the  whole  period  of  service,  often  extending  over  forty  years, 
or  even  longer.  In  time  of  peace,  the  troops  of  the  Indelta  are  not 
called  up  for  more  than  a  month's  annual  practice,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  are  free  from  military  duty.  In  time  of  war,  an  extra- 
ordinary Indelta  has  to  be  raised  by  landowners,  who,  on  this 
account,  enjoy  certain  privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the 
isost  of  the  peace  establishment.  When  the  soldier  dies,  his  widow 
turns  over  the  holding  to  his  successor,  whom  the  owner  of  the  land 
is  bound  to  provide  within  three  months.  In  the  location  of  the 
officers,  regard  is  had  to  the  situation  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
company,  regiment,  and  larger  divisions. 

2.  The  Bevdring^  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual  levy, 
from  the  male  population  between  the  age  of  20  and  25  years. 
The  law  of  conscription,  which  admits  the  right  of  purchasing  sub- 
stitutes, was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1812.  About  19,000  men 
are  drafted  annually,  one-tenth  of  which  number,  on  the  average, 
find  substitutes  for  themselves,  at  a  cost  of  from  10/.  to  25/. 

3.  The  Vdrfvade^  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the  royal 
life-guards,  the  hussars,  the  engineers,  and  the  artillery.  The  men 
may  engage  for  either  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  years ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  for  six  years,  peculiar  inducements  being  held  out  for 
this  term. 

4.  "The  volunteers,  first  organized  in  the  year  1861,  by  the  spon- 
taneous desire  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  peace 
the  volunteers  are  individually  free,  and  bound  by  no  other  but 
their  own  rules  and  regulations :  but  in  time  of  war  they  may  bo. 
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• 

compelled  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities. 

5.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  twentj-one  companies 
of  infantry,  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Indelta,  yet  quite 
independent  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate 
command  from  the  other  troops. 

The  armed  forces  of  Sweden,  not  counting  the  Volunteers,  con- 
sist altogether  of — 

.    Jnddia^ 33,40$  rank  and  file. 

Bevaring, 95,296     "         " 

Vdr/vade, 7,692     "         " 

Militia  of  Gothland, T,921     "        " 

Total, 144,313 

In  the  organization  of  the  army,  as  here  enumerated,  85,000  men 
belong  to  the  infantry  of  the  line ;  6,000  to  the  cavalry ;  6,000  to 
the  artillery,  and  the  rest  to  the  irregular  militia.  The  number  of 
volunteers  was  returned  at  40,848  in  1869,  but  about  one-third  of 
these  formed  part  also  of  the  Indelta,  In  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1865  and  1869,  the  Govern- 
ment brought  bills  before  the  Diet  for  a  reorganization  of  the.  whole 
of  the  army,  on  the  basis  of  extending  the  conscription,  reforming 
the  Indelta,  and  doing  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  Vdrfvade, 
But  neither  of  these  propositions  was  adopted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  whose  habits  are  not  easily  set  aside. 

Kauy. 
The  Navy  of  Sweden  was  reorganized  in  1866-67,  being  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  first  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  fleet  of  war 
for  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes,  and  the  second  station- 
ary, and  solely  devoted  to  coast  defense.     It  consisted  in  1669  of — 

6  Tron-clads,  of  638  horse-power,  and 10  guns. 

21  Unarmored  steamers,  of  2,810  horse-power  and  127      " 

16  Sailing  vessels,  with 376      " 

158  Gunboats  and  floating  batteries, 55 1      " 

fotal,  201  vessels,  of  3,458  horse-power 1,064  guns. 

The  iron-clads  are  built  after  the  American  model ;  one  a  turret 
ship,  called  the  "  John  Ericsson,"  is  partly  covered  with  steel  armor. 
There  were  6,453  sailors  and  marines  in  active  service,  and  28,000  men 
jwere  on  furlough  or  attached  to  the  fleet  of  reserve  and  coast  defense. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  1869  was  9,528,600  rika 
dalers,  and  for  the  qavy  3,968,800.  The  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  about  141,000,000,  mostly  contracted  in  aid  of  a  system  of 
railways. 
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L    MILITAAT  8YSTEIC. 

Thb  armed  forces  of  Norway,  as  oi^anized  bj  law  in  1866,  con- 
sisted in  1869  of  the  following : 

1.  The  regular  army,  with  reserve,  raised  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  enlistment,  which  must  never  exceed  12,000  men  in 
time  of  peace,  and  can  not  be  increased  above  18,000  men  without 
the  special  consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  average  number  in  time 
of  peace  for  ten  years  past,  is  about  6,000.  The  term  of  service  is 
seven  years,  but  the  men  are  on  duty  only  42  day^  in  the  first  year, 
and  this  past,  they  are  sent  home  on  furloughs,  with  an  obligation 
to  meet  for  annual  practice  of  24  days  during  the  following  six  years. 

2.  The  Militia  or  Landvaem,  which  consists  of  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  18  years  of  age,  who  for  three  years  must,  at  stated 
periods,  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and. field  exercises,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  be  enrolled  in 

3.  The  final  Levy,  or  Landstorm,  where  he  is  liable  to  be  called 
out  in  time  of  war,  until  he  is  45  years  of  age. 

The  normal  etrength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Norway  in  1869 
was  returned  at  47,714  on  a  peace  footing,  and  112,225  on  a  war 
footing,  and  required  an  appropriation  of  1,215,500  specie  dalerSy 
making  the  cost  of  the  Norwegian  soldier  (on  the  average  of  6,000 
men  under  arms),  $155  per  annum. 

The  King  has  permission  to  keep  a  guard  of  Norwegian  volun- 
teers, and  to  transfer,  for  the  purposes  of  common  military  exercises, 
3,000  men  annually  to  Sweden ;  otherwise  a  soldier  of  Norway  can 
not  set  foot  in  Sweden ;  or  one  of  Sweden,  in  Norway. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  20  vessels,  of  2,280  horse-power, 
and  168  guns,  manned  by  2,248  sailors,  who  are  volunteers  out 
of  60,000  men  in  the  maritime  conscription,  which  includes  all  sea- 
faring men  of  the  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  22  and  35. 

Three  of  the  vessels  are  iron-clad  monitors. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  vessels  of  the  navy  they  are  attached  to 
the  postal  service,  and  are  employed  in  carrying  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers, under  a  special  minister,  charged. with  the  mail  setvice. 

The  navy  and  post  service  cost  in  1869,  1,172,815  tpeciedahrB* 
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I.    ICILITABT  BTVnm. 

Th2  armed  forces  of  Denmark  as  organized  in  1870,  consists  of — 

1.  The  Regalar  or  active  army,  and — 2.  The  army  of  Reserve. 

By  the  law  of  1867,  every  male  citizen  who  has  completed  the 
age  of  21,  is  liable  to  service  for  eight  years  in  the  former,  and  to 
be  enrolled  ready  for  special  call  for  eight  years  more  in  the  latter. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  five  territorial  brigades,  and  each 
brigade  in  fonr  territorial  battalions,  in  such  way  that  no  town 
except  the  capital,  will  belong  to  more  than  one  battalion.  Each 
territonal  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavahy.  The  artillery  contingent  is  furnished, 
one  half  by  the  two  first  territorial  brigades,  and  the  second  half  by 
the  three  other  divisions.  The  forces  therefrom  comprise  20  bat- 
talions cf(  infantry  of  the  line,  with  10  depot  battalions  and  10  of 
reserve ;  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  2  sqnadrons  active,  and 
2  depots;  and  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  battalions.  Tlie  total 
strength  of  the  army,  exclusive  of  the  rcseiTC,  is  36,782  rank  and 
file,  with  1,068  officers,  on  the  peace  footing,  and  47,725  men,  and 
1^328  officers  on  the  war  footing.  About  one  half  of  the  enrolled 
regular  army  are  nsually  on  furlongh.  The  drilling  is  divided  into 
two  periods ;  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry ;  five  months 
for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers;  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  for  the  cavalry ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and 
the  technic  corps.  Each  corps  mwst  drill  each  year  during  thirty 
to  forty  days. 

The  navy  comprises  the  following  vessels,  all  steamers : 

Six  iron-clads,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,455  horse-power,  and  with 
65  gnns — ^two  of  which  are  turreted,  armed  each  with  two  of  Arm- 
strong rifled  cannon;  12  unarmored  vessels  of  1,820  horse-power, 
and  with  192  guns ;  7  gun-boats  of  480  horse-power  and  38  guns; 
6  paddle- steamers,  of  1,060  horse-power  and  38  gunsw  The  navy 
in  1869  was  manned  by  901  men,  and  officered  by  15  commanders, 
34  captains,  and  67  lieutenants. 

The  budget  for  1869  provided  3,783,978  rigsdalers  for  the  army, 
and  1,676,681  for  the  navy. 
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L    HIUTAAT  AND  COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

Tbb  progress  of  the  French  Navy  is  represented  in  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1871 :  In  1780 
the  war  fleet  consisted  of  60  first-class  ships,  24  second  class,  and 
182  smaller  vessels, — total  266  ships,  with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000 
sailors.  In  1805,  the  number  was  reduced  by  casualties  and  neg- 
lect to  18  men-of-war,  with  1,352  guns.  In  1844  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  226  sailing  vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns 
and  24,513  sailors.  In  1865  the  navy  was  reorgariiaed,  by  the 
introduction  of  every  new  appliance  of  naval  architectare,  oonstrac^ 
tion,  and  ordnance,  with  the  following  results,  in  1869-70 : 


ClftVMf.                                     Namber.  Hon»-PflMHr.  Gom. 

1.  Iron-clads, 62  28,150  672 

2.  Screw  Stoamera, 264  55,812  1,547 

■    3.  Paddle  Steamers, 62  8,665  154 

4.  Sailing  Vessels, 113  ^672 

Total, 401  92,627  3,045 

The  iron-clads  Magenta,  Solferifio,  Couronne,  Nofmandie,  Inviti" 
ciblcy  and  the  cupola'  sliip  Taureau,  are  plated,  with  rifle  breech- 
loading  guns,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  strength  and  destructive 
armament  by  the  ships  of  any  other  navy. 

Eleven  of  the  smaller  iron-clads,  besides  the  ordinary  floating 
batteries,  are  so  constructed  that  when  oat  of  service  they  can  bo 
taken  to  pieces,  packed  up  and  stored  away  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  a  marine  conscription,  which  dates  back 
to  1683.  For  this  purpose  the  maritime  population  is  divided  into 
five  grand  divisions,  the  centres  of  which  are  the  five  great  Naval 
stations,  with  12  subdivisions,  including  all  the  great  seaports. 
Within  these  divisions  all  men  and  youths  from  the  18th  to  60th 
year  of  age,  devoted  to  a  sea-going  life,  are  enrolled,  to  the  number 
of  about  170,000.  Except  in  a  national  emergency  the  government 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  all  under  20,  and  over  40,  as^well  as 
pilots,  captains,  fathers  of  large  families,  and  seamen  ready  for  long 
voyages  in  merchant  ships. 

The  navy  was  ofllcered  in  1869  by  two  admirals,  16  vice  admi- 
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rals  in  active  service,  and  10  on  the  reserve  list;  30  rear  admirals 
in  active,  and  19  on  reserve  list;  130  captains  of  first  class;  286 
captains  of  frigates ;  825  lieutenants ;  600  ensigns ;  and  300  mid- 
shipmen, oraspirants ; — total,  2,218  officers,  and  89,346  sailors,  who, 
together  with  engineers,  dockyard  laborers,  surgeons,  chaplains, 
brought  up  the  number  in  actual  service  in  1869  to  74,403,  which 
did  not  include  28,623  marines. 

The  commercial  marine  of  France  embraced  in  1867,  15,259 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,042,811,  ranging  from  30  tons  to  800 
tons  each,  and  employing  over  150,000  seamen,  including  40,000 
officers,  whose  duties  required  special  professional  training.  Of 
these,  607  were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,777  tons  and 
55,160  horse  power.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  France  for 
1867-8  was  7,500  millions  of  francs. 

n.    NAVAL  AKD  KAVIGATTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  French  government  was  among  the  earliest  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  officers  of  its  merchant  service  as  well  as  for  its  war- 
vessels.  Prior  even  to  the  establishment,  under  an  ordinance  issued 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  schools  for  the  study  of  navigation  in 
1629,  Henry  111.,  in  1584,  had  instituted  examinations  for  boat- 
swains and  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  for  which  preparation  .had 
to  be  made  with  private  teachers.  In  1791  free  schools  of  hydrog- 
raphy were  authorized  in  thirty-four  sea-ports ;  out  of  24,000  pupils 
of  these  schools,  from  1850  to  1866,  3,731  qualified  themselves  as 
captains  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  5,118  for  service  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Prior  to  1800,  in  fitness  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction,  French  naval  architecture  was  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  system  of  education  for  the  mercantile  and  military  marine 
embraced  in  1 866  the  following  schools : 

1.  Nautical  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors. 

2.  The  Inflexible  and  other  School-ships. 

3.  Naval  Apprentice  Schools  at  the  goveroment  naval  statioDS. 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Shipmasters. 
6.  School  for  Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers. 
6.  Naval  Drawing  School. 

1.  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Hydrography. 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest 

9.  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artillery. 

11.  School  and  Board  of  Hydrography. 

12.  Naval  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


NAVAL  AND  NAVIGATION  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  orgaoization  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  more 
recently  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  necessities  of  its  position, 
have  already  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  military  marine,  and 
the  unity  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different  States  will 
soon  expand  its  navigation  as  well  as  its  naval  armament. 

1.  KINGDOM  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Long  before  Prussia  was  largely  interested  in  either  a  military  or 
commercial  marine,  the  government  had  provided  for  the  systematic 
training  of  all  concerned^  in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  run- 
ning of  ships,  whether  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  to 
its  commercial  interests.  After  enjoying  opportunities  of  studying 
the  theory  of  their  business,  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles,  they  must  pass  an  examination  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  theory  and  practice — with  a  provision  that  no  one 
shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  life  and  property  of  others 
without  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

NAVIQATION  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  schools,  situated  at  Memul,  Dantzic,  Pollau,  Gra- 
bow  (near  Stettin),  and  Stralsund,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  men  who  propose  to  become  mariners  and  masters  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  A  single  director,  residing  at  Dantzic,  has  the  super- 
intendence of  all  these  schools,  which  have  each  two  professors, 
each  in  charge  of  a  division  of  the  school,  and  an  assistant  who 
devotes  himself  to  drawing  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  of  charts.  The  principal  has  charge  of  the  higher 
division,  in  which  navigation  and  geography,  both  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  and  commercial  facilities  of  different 
countries  are  taught.  The  lower  division  deals  with  subjects  which 
concern  pilots — ^their  professional  and  legal  duties. 

Candidates  must  have  mastered  the  subjects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  are  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
compose  in  their  native  language,  and  to  go  through  ordinary  arith- 
metical problems  with  facility  and  accuracy.     An  examination  of 
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candidates  takes  place  everj  year  at  each  school,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  head  professor,  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  this  class 
of  schools. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  exatirination  ttie  earididaie  must  bHng  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  that  he  is  over  14  and  under  40  years 
of  age.  The  school  fee  is  ten  thalers  per  quarter  for  the  highest  or 
navigation  class,  and  six  thalers  for  the  lower  or  pilot's  class.  There 
are  32  lessons  per  week  in  both  divisions. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  lowest  division  are : — arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
territorial  and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea  charts  and 
astronomical  maps,  and  the  English  language. 

In  the  highest  division,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  lower, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  carried  further  on,  rigging  and  other  points 
of  practical  seamanship,  drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  the 
commercial  requirements  respecting  a  ship's  papers,  and  the  course 
of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial  ports,  are  taught. 

A  final  examination  is  held  in  which  diplomas  are  awarded  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  whole  course,  and  of  proficiency  in 
certain  studies,  either  of  which  are  of  practical  service  in  obtaining 
situations,  and  without  which  certain  positions  can  not  be  obtained. 

VAVAL  ABCHITECTtJRB. 

In  the  Trade  or  Polytechnic  School  in  Berlin,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  naval  construction : 

^irat — In  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important 
physical  laws ;  in  physics,  drawing,  modeling,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  construction ;  in  practical  hydraulics ;  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  steam-engine. 

Second — In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  business  of 
ship-designing  and  construction,  and  particularly  to  designs  for  ves- 
selS)  and  the  different  parts  of  a  ship  in  detail ;  to  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  the  general  displacement  of  water  and  stability ;  hydro- 
static calculations ;  general  principles  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
vessels,  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  steam-ships ;  details  of  con- 
struction of  wooden  and  iron  vessels ;  practice ;  and  planning  and 
calculating  the  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

There  are  reviews  of  the  ground  gone  over  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  which  is  obligatory  only  on  those  who  enjoy  free  places,  and 
each  student  receives  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  his  course,  setting 
forth  all  his  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  with  an  opinion  as  to 
his  practical  judgment. 
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IL  AUSTRIA. 

Under  the  new  army  organization  of  1869,  t]ie  military  forces 
of  the  whole  empire  are  divided  into  the  Standing  Army,  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  War ;  the  Landwehr,  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  the  respective  divisions  from  which  it  is  drawi^ 
under  the  control  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  war  ministers ; 
and  the  Landstrum,  or  general  levy,  which  is  compulsory  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Military  Frontier,  and  voluntary  in  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Emperor  is  supreme  chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  from  him  must  emanate  all  concentrating  movements  of 
troops.  In  1871  the  Standing  Army  consisted  of  278,470  men  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  838,700  on  the  war  footing. 

The  naval  forces  of  Austria  consisted  in  1871,  of  46  steamers 
and  10  soling  vessels,  viz. : 

B(»ri»>pow«r.  Gu^tf.  Toonaf*. 

2  IroD-cIad  Line^of-batUe  Ships, . .     1^800  22  11,138 

1  Iron-clad  Frigates, 4,550  88  25,452 

4  Screw  Frigates, 1,600  149  9,407 

8  Screw  Ck>rvette8, 860  50  4,703 

7  First  class  Gunboats, ,..,,.    1,610  30  .         4,311 

3  Second  class  Gunboats, 270  9  999 

16  Paddle  Steamers, 2,381  61  9,442 

10  Sailing  Ves'ls,  viz. :  2  Frigates,. .....  ft  3,032 

2  GorFettes, 30  1,416  > 

4Brig8, ,  40  1,176 

2  Transp'ts, 4  283 

The  navy  is  ofScered  and  manned  by  2  vice-admirals,  4  rear-ad*- 
mirals,  34  captains  of  steamers  and  frigates,  14  captains  of  cor- 
vettes, 106  lieutenants,  343  ensigns  and  cadets,  and  3^803  sailors, 
)>esides  875  officers  ai^d  men  in  the  marine  corps.  On  the  war  foot- 
ing the  sailors  number  3,743,  and  the  marines  1,410.  The  men  are 
recruited  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  peculation,  altbongh  th« 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia  renders  its 
enforcement  unnecessary. 

The  total  commerce  of  Austria,  comprising  imports  and  exporti^ 
iMuseeded  1400,000,000.  The  commereial  marine  includes  7»83Q 
vessels,  of  324,415  tonnage,  and  27,970  seamen.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd,  a  trading  society  established  in  Trieste  in  1833,  owns  a 
fleet  of  70  steamers,  of  12,500  horse-power. 

To  provide  officials,  we)!  instrueted  and  trained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  department  of  iba  pnblie  sMrice,  military  and  oiyi}-^ 
war  by  land  and  sea — ^both  for  military  and  commercial  purposes, 
the  government  establishes  schools^  with  /^tudie^  and  pracliQal  exer- 
cises adapted  to  each  branch. 
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SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  MILITAKT  AND  COMMSBCIAL  MARIITB. 

1.    Military  Marine. 

There  are  in  Austria  several  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  follows :  One  each 
for  sailor  bojs,  for  marines,  for  quartermasters,  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class, 
for  naval  pupils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  and  a 
superior  establishment  for  naval  officers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  officers  for  the  liavir, 
young  men  fram  the  Slave  and  German  provinces,  admitted  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age  into  the  naval  service.  The  instruction  lasts  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  nge  for  the  conscription ;  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  becomes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
he  can  attain  is  that  of  upper  boatswain  ( Hochboolstnann. ) 

2.  The  schools  for  marines  {Zeugscorps)  receive  men  drawn  from  diffi:rcnt 
corps  of  the  army.  They  arc"  trained  as  petty  officers,  and  a  part  receive  the 
uniform.  Those  who  are  fit  to  become  officers  receive  their  promotion  when  they 
leave  their  corps  to  enter  the  school. 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class  is  kept  on  board  a  war  vessel 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  naval  service  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  on  entering  the  school  have  already  received  a 
complete  civil  technical  education.  The  teaching  here  consists,  therefore,  chiefly 
of  practical  seamanship,  and  also  of  the  application  of  previously  acquired  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  The  course  occupies  a 
year ;  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  After  passing  two  or 
three  years  at  sea  thes#cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets. 

4.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  second  class  is  intended  solely  to  prepare 
them  to  become  officers.  In  this  school,  beside  the  pupils  placed  there  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  there  are  others  maintained  by  endowments,  and  also  others 
who  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  enter  this  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment.  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  can  obtain  authorization  from  their 
own  government  to  enter  the  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  candidates 
most  be  l>etween  12  and  14  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  without  bodily  defect, 
and  able  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  instruction  is  given  in  accordance 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years'  instruction  tlie  pupils  leave  the  school  as  naval  cadets  and  are 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years'  active  service  the  cadets  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  theoretical  school.  This  school  receives  from  40  to  50  pupils.  The 
chaplain  on  board  is  chai^ged  with  the  religious  instruction ;  the  other  teaching 
IS  given  by  professors  fh)m  the  hydrographic  schools.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
school-ship  give  the  instruction  in  pra^ctlcal  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  course  occupies 
a  year,  after  which  the  pupil  undergoes  the  examination  prescribed  for  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer.  On  leaving  this  theoretical  school  the  pupils  are  stiU  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

6.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  further  improve- 
ment in  mathematical  and  hydrographic  studies,  of  such  young  men  as  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  sciences. 
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lU.  GERMAN  EMPIRB. 

The  jnrisdiction  of  the  German  Empire,  by  treaty  concluded  at 
Versailles,  and  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  North  Germany  Dec.  10, 
1870,  embraces  among  other  national  interests,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  protection  of  German  navigation. 

The  war-fleet  of  the  Empire,  which  embraces  all  that  had  been 
constructed  by  Prussia  since  1848,  consisted  in  June,  1870,  of  38 
steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  with  42,415  tonnage,  and  480  guns. 

Hone-power.  '  Gam,  Tonnftge. 

5  Iron-cladfl, 3,700  62  15,846 

9  Steam  Frigates  and  Corvettes,      3,200  200  14,210 

8      ''      First  daaa  Gunboats,..          640  24  6,858 

14      "      Second "            "                  840  28  6,858 

1  "      Yacht, 160  2  445 

2  Paddle-Steamer  ConreUes,  . .  600  13  1,760 

3  Frigates  (sailing  vessels), ...  114  3,736 

4  Brigs,  "  ...  46  1,927 

The  German  navy  was  officered  and  manned  by  1  admiral,  1  vice- 
admiral,  1  rear-admiral,  27  captains  and  217  lieutenants,  and  3,283 
seamen  and  boys,  besides  2,760  in  the  marine  corps.  The  sailors 
of  the  fleet  and  the  marine  corps  are  recruited  by  conscription, 
from  the  seafaring  population,  which  numbers  80,000. 

The  provision  for  naval  expenditure  in  1 870,  was  for — 

Ministiy  of  Marine, 81,250  ihalers. 

Administration  officers, 65,557  " 

Pay  of  seamen  and  marines,  . . . .  ^ 1,086,990  " 

Repairs  of  ships, 890,000  " 

Marine  hospitals,. 71,820  " 

War  material, 1,221,317  " 

MisceUaneous, ^79,796  " 

Total  ordinary  expenses, 3,596,730      " 

Extraordinary  expenditure, 4,403,460      " 

Grandtotal, 8,000,190      " 

The  artificial  harbor  and  dry-docks  atWilhelm8haven,.in  the  Bay 
of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  June,  1869,  have  cost  over  $10,000,000. 

The  system  of  professional  training  for  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  is  not  yet  matured.  The  Naval  School  at  Kiel  is  still  recog- 
nized. Aspirants  enter  as  naval  cadets  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  a  gymnasial  maturity  certifi- 
cate, which  in  general  education  is  superior  to  the  requii'ements  of 
graduation  of  either  our  Naval  or  Military  Academy.  Before  en- 
tering on  their  professional  studies,  the  cadet  is  first  sent  on  a  cruise 
to  test  his  aptitude  for  sea-service.  He  then  studies  eight  months 
at  school  and  one  year  at  sea,  to  pass  as  midshipman ;  and  one  year 
more  at  school,  and  three  years  at  sea,  to  become  sub-lieutenant 
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MARINE  ACADEMY  AT  KIEL. 

The  German  Marine  Academy  estajblished  in  1872,  at  Kiel,  is 
designed  not  for  the  education  of  cadets,  but  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  officers  already  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  empire — and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Staff  School 
of  Berlin  for  officers  of  the  army.  Those  only  will  be  received  as 
pupils,  whose  conduct  and  talents  seem  to  qualify  them  for  superior 
scientific  attainments,  and,  hereafter,  for  the  filling  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts.  These  officer-pupils  will  be  required  to  give  proofs 
of  their  diligence  and  progress  by  the  production,  from  time  to 
time,  of  theses  and  dissertations  on  scientific  subjects  given  to  them 
by  the  professors.  At  the  same  time,  all  naval  officers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  when  their  professional 
duties  do  not  call  them  away. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  two  ^rms,  each  of  twelve 
months'  duration,  with  a  v^eatioa  of  three  months  for  practical 
exercises* 

The  subjects  for  the  first  term  are : — Mi^thematics,  natural 
philosophy,  cbemistry,  the  theory  of  naval  war  in  all  its  branches, 
military  tactics  io  as  far  as  disembarkations  are  concerned,  coast 
surveying,  the  theory  of  the  formatioo  of  coii^ts,  coastal  defenses, 
field  fortification,  the  constitution  of  military  courts,  the  principles 
of  international,  military,  and  naval  law,  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, sanitary  science,  especially  with  reference  to  life  aboard  ship 
and  in  different  climates,  the  elements  of  logic,  ethics,  &e> 

The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  second  term : — 
Nautical  astroaomy,  geodesy,  theory  of  maps  aod  charts,  the  his- 
tory of  war,  with  especial  reference  to  naval  war,  artillery,  ship- 
building, the  construction  of  steam-engines  (with  practical  exer- 
cises), the  position  and  construction  of  naval  ports,  physical  geo- 
graphy, the  elements  of  geology,  marine  botany  and  zoology,  and 
the  general  history  of  modem  literature  and  civilization,  &c. 


SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ALBXANDER  POPB.-148&-1744. 

Albxandbb  Popb  was  born  in  Lombard  street,  London,  May 
22,  1688.  Both  his  parents  were  respectably  connected— ^the 
father  was  a  linen  merchant,  who  amassed,  even  under  the  disadvan- 
tages which  then  environed  a  Roman  Catholic  trader,  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  the  mother  was  of  an  ancient  family,  **  as  well  born,''  said 
the  son  in  his  defiant  letter  to  Lord  Harvey,  '^  as  well  born  and 
educated  as  that  lady  whom  your  lordship  made  choice  of  to  be 
the  mother  of  your  own  children  " — and  both  assiduous  and  affec- 
tionate in  their  care  and  nurture  of  an  only  son  bom  to  a  delicate 
and  sickly  frame.  His  education,  partly  owing  to  the  disabilities 
and  prejudices  which  were  attached  to  a  Catholic  pupil  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  universities  of  England  at  that  time,  was  mainly 
domestic  He  was  for  a  while  nnder  the  tuition  of  a  priest,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  together,  and  subse- 
quently, between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  at  a  celebrated  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  read  Homer  and 
Ovid,  in  translations.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen  he  edu- 
cated himself  mainly  through  books,  and  natural  scenery — getting 
not  much  grammatical  training  of  the  language,  but  fietmiliaiizing 
himself  with  the  best  authors  in  Latin,  Gh^ek,  French  and  Italian 
literatures-Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Racine,  through  the  original, 
in  some,  and  translations  in  others,  and  not  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing himself  ignorant  of  English  poets.  With  Dryden,  and  all  the 
niceties  of  his  versification  he  was  early  familiar,  and  when  he  was 
only  twelve  yean  old,  he  was  taken  to  town  by  a  friend,  specially 
to  be  introduced  to  that  g^at  master  of  vigorous  English  style. 
We  shall  not  attempt  even  a  reference  to  his  works  in  which  the 
flexibility,  terseness  and  cadence  of  the  English  language  are  so 
wonderfully  exhibited,  but  only  introduce  a  picture  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  day,  which  has  been  pronounced  **  not  too  severely  true." 

22  (337) 
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PIGTUBB  OF  THB  9CH<X)L8  AXD  THX  UKITBtSITZB. 

The  Third  Book,  of  the  Dunciad  closes  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  Progress  of  Dallness  over  the  land,  and  a  glimpse  of  her 
,  sons'  ascendant  in  the  seals  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Proceed,  great  dajsf  till  leamiog  fly  the  shores 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more: 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whde  year  be  holiday ; 
Till  Isis  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sporty 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  diasolved  in  .port  I 

The  Fourth  Book  announces  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
hy  introducing  the  advent  of  the  goddess  comiog  in  her  biajesty  to 
destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  aubetitnte  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dull  npon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  sciences,  and  ailences 
the  muses ;  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in  their  stead.  All  her 
children,  by  a  wonderful  attraction,  are  drawn  about  her ;  and  bear 
along  with  them  divers  others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  con- 
nivance, weak  resistance,  or  discooragements  of  arts ;  sach  as  half- 
wits, tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders^  the  flattereis  of  dunces,  or 
the  patrona  of  them.  AU  these  crowd  around  here ;  one  of  them 
offering  to  approach  her,  is  driven  back  by  |i  rival,  but  she  com- 
mends and  encourages  both.  The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the 
geniuses  of  the  schools^  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance 
her  cause  by  confining  youths  to  words,  and  keeping  them  out  of 
real  knowledge.  Their  address,  and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her 
charge  to  them  and  the  nniversities.  The  universities  appear  by 
their  proper  deputies^  and  assure  her  that  the  same  method  is  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  education.  The  speech  of  Aristarchns  on 
this  subject  They  are  driven  off  by  a  band  *of  young  gentlemen 
returned  from  travel  with  their  tutors ;  one  of  whom  delivers  to 
the  goddess,  a  polite  oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and 
fruits  of  their  travels;  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  young 
nobleman  perfectly  accomplished.  She  receives  him  graciously, 
and  endures  him  with  the  happy  quality  of  want  of  shame.  She 
sees  loitering  about  her  a  number  of  indolent  persons  abandoning 
all  business  and  duty,  and  dying  with  laadness,  to  whom  she  recom- 
mends proper  employments — ^to  this  the  amusement  of  the  an- 
tiquary, to  that,of  the  virtuoso,  and  to  others,  the  study  of  butter- 
flies, shells,  d^c,  with  special  caution  not  to  proceed  beyond  trifles 
to  any  useful  or  extensive  view  of  natare,  or  the  Author  of  nature. 


ALEXANDER  PQfPB.  0|§ 

Tke  yontlia  thus  instracted  are  oblivions  of  all  obligations  divine, 
civil,  moral  or  rational 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  aroimd  the  goddess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Bunce  scorning  danoe  beholds  the  next  advance^ 
But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaisance. 
When  lo  I  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  fiNlh  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand ; 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears, 
Dropping  with  infants*  blood  and  motliers*  tears. 
0*er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs, 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  tlie  place: 
The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands. 
And  hoMs  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus:  *  Since  man  fiv>m  beast  by  words  is  known, 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 
When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Saroian  letter, 
Points  him  two  ways  (Y),  the  narrower  is  the  better 
Plac*d  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide, 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence, 
As  fimey  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense^ 
We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath. 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Whatever  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design'd. 
We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind: 
A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  last?  a  very  poetstill. 
Pity  I  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall. 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall.* 
There  truant  Wyndham  every  muse  gave  o'er 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  morel 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast  1 
How  nnuiy  mfu^als  were  in  Pulteoey  lost  1 
Else  sure  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise^ 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  day% 
Had  reached  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can. 
And  South  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man.'! 

'O,  (cried  the  goddess)  fbr  some  pedant  reign  I 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  agam : 
To  stick  the  doctor's  ohahr  into  the  thiooe, 


*  PwlMawat  Ho«n  tad  Wtttaimlw  H«n. 

t  Dr.  Sooth,  who  daeland  that  a  ptdbel  apigiuB  was  as  dlOeolt  padbraaoea  as  aa  9fih 
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GlTe  law  to  wordi^  or  war  with  words  alone^ 

Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  role^ 

And  turn  the  council  to  a  c^mmar  school  I 

For  sure  if  Dollness  sees  a  grateful  day, 

Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbttrarj  swaj. 

0 1  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing, 

Teach  but  that  one,  sulBcient  for  a  king; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain. 

Which,  as  it  dies,  or  lires,  we  fall  or  reign : 

May  you  my  Cam,  and  Isis,  preach  it  long! 

* "  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  gorem  wnmg."  ' 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roU 

Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A  hundred  bead  of  Aristotle's  friends. 

Kor  wert  thou,  Isis!  wanting  to  the  day :  « 

[Though  Christ  Churdi  long  kept  prudishly  awiy] 

Each  stanch  polemic^  stubborn  as  a  rock. 

Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  *  Locke^ 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  through  thin  and  thi(^ 

On  GFerman  Crousaz,f  and  Dutch  Borgersdjck. 

As  many  quit  the  streams  that  murmuring  faH 

To  lull  the  sons  of  Margaret  and  dare  Hall, 

Where  Bentley  late  tempestous  wont  to  sport 

In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port 

Before  them  march'd  that  awful  Aristarch ; 

Flongh'd  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark : 

His  bat^  which  never  veiled  to  human  pride, 

Walker  (  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 

Low  bow'd  the  rest:  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod; 

So  upright  (Quakers  please  both  man  and  God, 

'Mistress  I  dismiss  that  rabble  fh>m  your  throne: 
Avaunt — ^is  Aristarchus  yet  unknown  ? 
Thy  mighty  scholiast^  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  straina 
Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain, 
Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  agam. 
Soman  and  Greek  grammarians  r  know  your  better ; 
Anthor  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter; 
While  towering  o'er  your  alphabet^  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma^  and  o'ertops  them  alL 
*TiB  true  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate^ 
Dispute  or  me  or  te^  of  <nU  or  atf 
To  sound  or  smk  in  eoiio,  O  or  A, 
Or  give  up  Cicero  to  G  or  K. 


*  In  the  jw  1703  tbalv  wmt  a  niMfUnf  of  the  baadt  of  tb*  Univwiitj  of  Ozfocd,  to 
Mr.  Loeko^i  Eaay  on  the  Homaa  Undontaiiding,  and  to  ftMbfd  tbt  nttflnf  of  ft 
t  Aatbor  of  tho  ooMBontwy  oo  Popo*i  Eaay  •■  Maa. 
X  Bontloy*!  ooMlut  firiMid  io  eoQitk 
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« 

LetFreind*  effect  to  speak  as  Terrenoe  spoke 

And  Alsop  never  bnt  like  Horaoe  Joke: 

For  me,  what  Yirgil,  Pliny,  maj  deny, 

Manillas  or  Solinus  shall  supply: 

For  attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek^ 

I  poach  in  Saidas  for  unlicensed  Qreek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal, 

Be  sore  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Grellius  or  Stobosns  hash'd  before^ 

Or  chew'd  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o*er  and  o*er, 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole^ 

The  body*s  harmony,  the  beaming  soul. 

Are  things  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Wasse  shall  aeo, 

When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 

'  Ah,  think  not,  mistress  I  more  true  dullness  lies 

In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom^s  grave  disguise. 

Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 

On  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod; 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  houses 

And  much  divinity  without  a  Nous.    (So9s) 

Nor  could  a  Barrow  work  on  every  block, 

Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoiled  the  flock. 

See  I  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  cannon  roU^ 

And  metaphysio — smokes  involve  the  pole. 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 

With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read: 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it, 

And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it : 

So  spins  the  silkworm  small  its  slender  store, 

And  labors  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er. 

'What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school  ? 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none. 
He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 
Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhyme. 
We  only  furnish  what  he  can  not  use, 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse : 
Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrifjr  a  genius  to  a  dunce: 
Or,  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance^ 
Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 
With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind. 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind : 
Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can, 
And  hew  the  block  ofl^  and  get  out  the  man. 


*  Or.  Kolwrt  Fraiod;  MMtar  of  WeMmiMtBr  BdkooT. 
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Walker  I  our  bat — ^nor  more  he  detgn*d  to  say, 
Baty  stem  as  Ajaz'  apector,  strode  away. 

The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  bia  Tirtnes  wake: 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thon  gav'st  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began, 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy,  nor  man. 
Thro'  school  and  college,  thy  kind  doud  o'ercast^ 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  ^neas  past : 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  sauntered  Europe  round, 
And  gather*d  er'ry  rice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  er'ry  court,  heard  ev'iy  King  declare 
His  royal  sense,  of  op'ra^s  or  the  fair ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explored, 
Intrigu'd  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor'd; 
Try'd  all  hora-d-ornvtrs,  all  Uquawa  defin'd, 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'd; 
Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoird  his  own  language,  and  aequird  no  more; 
JJl  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  turo'd  Air,  the  echo  of  a  sound ! 

Then  thick  as  locusts  blackening  all  the  ground, 
A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fentastic  crowned 
Each  with  some  wondrous  g^ft  approach'd  the  powY, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flow>. 
But  tar  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  seal, 
And  aspect  ardent  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  opened :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all  I 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Suckled,  and  cheered,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show'r. 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  throned  in  glass,  and  namM  it  Carolinb  : 
Each  maid  cry*s  Charming!  and  each  youth.  Divine  I 

My  sons  I  (she  answer'd),  both  have  done  your  parts 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  hear  a  mother,  when  ehe  recommends 
To  your  fVaternal  care  our  sleeping  friends. 
The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  most  fhjgal  make, 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake : 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a-olock. 
Yet  by  some  object  ev'ry  brain  is  stirr'd ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open'd,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle  kind ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
ICay  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ; 
The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things, 
Poiz'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 

O I  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reason  g^vM  them  but  to  study  >{ie8/ 
See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape, 
And  let  the  author  of  the  whole  escape : 
Learn  but  to  trifle;  or,  who  most  observe, 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve. 
"We  nobly  take  tlie  high  Priori  road, 
And  reason  downwaixl,  till  we  doubt  of  God: 
Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan ; 
And  shove  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can. 
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BOBBftT  SOOTH,  D.D.-ie27-lQ89. 

In  1678,  Dr.  Sonth  prepared  a  fiermon  to  be  preached  at  a  con- 
vention of  such  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School,  and 
which,  without  being  preached,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  sei^ 
mons  with  a  special  dedication  to  the  head-master,  Dr.  Robert 
Friend,  *'a8  a  mark  of  his  sacred  gratitado  tothersound  training  of 
that  Royal  Foundation — that  seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  re- 
ligion." The  whole  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  doctrine,  that  the  virtaous  «ducatioD  of  youth  is  the  surest 
if  not  the  oaly  way  to  a  happy  and  honorable  old  age — meaning  by 
education,  *'  the  training  up  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go — the 
inculcation  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  walking  in  the 
right  patL'*  The  duty  of  this  training  devolves  on  1,  Parents ;  2, 
Schoolmasters;  And  3,  the  Clergy. 

DUTY  OF  PABENTS. 

Jewish  fathers  professedly  take  iipon  themselves  tlie  guilt  of  all  their  chil- 
drens*  mos  till  tbej  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  fiiith  of  the  family 
is  diligODtly  taught  when  thoy  sit  in  the  bouse,  and  walk  by  the  way,  when 
they  lie  down,  and  when  they  rise  up,  and  thus  work  into  the  thread  of  their 
daily  existeoee  the  {precepts  <»f  their  ancestral  fiiith. 

DCTT  OF  SCHOOUfASTEBS. 

I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  honorable  employment  of  training 
up  of  youth  should  find  so  little  respect  (as  experience  shows  it  doesX  from  too 
many  in  the  world.  For  tliere  is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a 
greater  inflaence  upon*  the  public.  Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  indeed  the  great  depositories 
and  keepers  of  the  peace  of  it;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands.  The  subjects  generally  are  and  will  be  such  as  they  brand 
them.  So  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  well-principled  schoolmaster  «b  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  subjects  In  any  power^s  dominions  that  can  be ;  and  every 
snch  school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty,  and  a  mining  of  alle- 
giance. Nay,  I  take  schoolmasters  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  upon 
the  spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves.  It  being  seldom  found,  that  tlie 
pnlpit  mends  what  the  school  has  marred:  and  impressions  on  young  and 
tender  minds  are  the  most  certain  for  good  or  eviL 

(1.)  Let  the  educators  of  youth  remember  that  excellent  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten advice,  "that  boys  will  be  men^"  and  that  the  memory  of  all  base 
usage  will  sink  so  de^  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparably  with  them,  that  it 
will  not  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever  to  forget  it  For  though  in- 
deed schoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings,  yet  they  can  not  always  pass  such  acts 
of  oblivion  as  shall  operate  upon  their  scholars,  or  perhaps,  in  all  things,  in- 
demnify themselves. 

(2.)  Where  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavor  to  govern  that 
spirit  without  extinguishing  it ;  to  bend  it,  without  breaking  it ;  for  when  it 
comes  once  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken,  and  loBt|  it  is  not  in  the  power  oi 
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art  of  man  to  reooyer  it ;  and  then  (beUeve  it)  no  knowledge  of  noons  and 
pronouns,  syntaxes  and  prosodia^  can  eyer  compensate  or  make  amends  for 
soch  a  loss.  The  French,  they  saj,  are  exceedingly  happj  at  tbis^  who  will 
instruct  a  youth  of  spirit  to  a  decent  boldness,  tempered  with  a  duo  modesty ; 
which  two  qualities  in  oonjunction  do,  above  all  others,  fit  a  man  both  for  busi- 
ness and  address.  But  for  want  of  this  art,  some  schools  have  ruined  more 
good  wits  than  they  hare  improved ;  and  even  those  which  they  have  sent 
away  with  some  tolerable  improvement,  like  men  escaped  from  a  shipwreck, 
carry  off  only  the  remainder  of  those  natural  advantages  which  in  much  greater 
plenty  they  had  brought  with  them. 

(3.)  Let  not  the  chastisement  of  the  body  be  managed  so  as  to  make  a 
wound  which  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the  very  soul.  That  is,  let  not  chil- 
dren, whom  nature  itself  would  bear  up  by  an  innate,  generous  principle  of 
emulation,  be  exposed,  cowed,  and  depressed  wiih  scoffs,  contamclies  (founded 
perhaps  upon  the  master's  own  guile)  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  equala 
and  emulators.  For  this  is,  instead  of  rods,  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions ; 
and  is  the  roost  direct  way  to  stupefy  and  besot,  and  make  them  utterly  re- 
gardless of  themselves  and  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy ;  besides  that,  it  will  be 
sure  to  leave  in  their  minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never  to  be  qualified  or 
worn  off.  It  is  veiy  indecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  with  bis  scholars; 
but  not  only  indecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in  such  a  way  to  play  upon  them. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  let  it  appear  in  all  acts  of  penal  animadversion,  that  the  per- 
son is  loved  while  his  fuult  is  punished ,-  nay,  that  one  is  punished  only  out  of 
love  to  the  other ;  and  (believe  it)  there  is  hardly  any  one  so  much  a  child,  but 
has  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  this.  Let  no  melancholy  fhmes  and  spites  and 
secret  animosities  pass  fur  discipline.  Let  the  master  be  as  angry  for  the  boy's 
fiiult  as  reason  will  allow  him ;  but  let  not  the  boy  be  in  fault,  only  because 
the  master  has  a  mind  to  be  angry.  In  a  word,  let  not  the  master  have  the 
spleen,  and  the  scholars  be  troubled  with  it  But  above  all,  let  not  the  sins,  or 
faults,  or  wants  of  the  parents  be  punished  upon  the  children ;  for  that  is  a 
prerogative  which  (^od  has  reserved  to  himself. 

These  (hings  I  thought  fit  to  remark  about  the  education  and  educators  of 
youth  in  general,  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  or  desires  of  invading  their 
province ;  but  possibly  a  stander-by  may  sometimes  look  as  far  into  the  g^me  as 
he  who  pl^ys  it;  and  with  no  less  judgment,  because  with  much  less  concern. 

« 

DUTY  OF  TH&  CLBRQT. 

The  third  and  last  sort  of  persons  concerned  in  the  great  charge  of  instruct- 
ing youth  are  the  clergy.  For  as  parents  deliver  their  children  to  the  school- 
master, so  the  schoolmaster  delivers  them  to  the  minister.  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  thought  a  pulpit,  a  cushion,  and  an  hour-glass  such  necessary 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  much  of  the  time  and  labor  which  is  spent  about 
them,  might  be  much  more  profitably  bestowed  in  catechising  youth  from  the 
desk ;  preaching  being  a  kind  of  spiritual  diet,  upon  which  people  are  always 
feeding,  but  never  full ;  and  many  poor  souls,  God  knows,  are  too  like  Pha- 
raoh's lean  kine,  much  the  leaner  for  their  full  feed. 

[The  author  of  this  discourse  was  a  deadly  foe  to  "  the '  Rebellion,"  its 
actors  and  abettors,  and  the  application  of  his  sound  principle,  is  to  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  deed,  as  well  as  the  peril  of  that  great  political  and  religious 
movement  He  thinks  the  rebellion  could  not  have  happened  if  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  dergy  had  done  their  dnty  to  the  youth  of  the  realm.] 
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8IR  RICHARD  8TEELB.->1675-]798. 

Richard  Steels  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1675,  his  father  an  En- 
glishman, being  secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  his 
mother  an  Irishwoman.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  placed 
bj  the  Duke,  who  was  one  of  the  gOTemors,  in  the  Charter  House 
School,  London,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  17,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Addison,  which  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  survived  all  the  jealousies  and  disturbances  of  sim- 
ilar pursuits  in  literature  and  politics.  They  were  comrades  in  the 
University  (Oxford),  which  Steele  left  without  a  degree,  for  a  sol- 
dier's career,  which,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  aban- 
doned for  the  precarious  support  of  letters  and  politics. 

Through  the  influence  of  Addison  with  the  Government,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  Gazetteer,  and  in  1709,  (April  12)  under 
the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  he  began  the  Tatler,  which  was  dis- 
continued in  January  1711;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he 
commenced  with  Addison  the  publication  of  the  Spectator ;  and 
in  March,  1713,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Guardian — works 
which  have  passed  into  the  family  reading,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  His  ready  and  versatile  pen  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  interests  of  those  essays.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  17 15,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King,  for  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  married  in  1707,  and  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  wife  exhibits  his  character  as  most  amiable,  as 
well  as  eccentric.     He  died  Sept.  1,  1729. 

FLOGGING  IN  THB  PUBLIC  SCH00L& 

I  must  confess  I  have  very  often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  un- 
discerning  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of 
is  but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many  heartaches  and  terrors, 
to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar  School  Many 
of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  culti- 
vated with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Aristotle,  TuUy,  or  Yirgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  ca- 
pacities for  understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet 
'  were  not  born  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings. 

Per  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have  the 
care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every  age 
whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  forever  near  a  right  understanding, 
and  will  never  arrive  at  it  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are 
generally  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.    The  sense  of  shame  and  honor  is 
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enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal  puniBhmenty  much 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  unoorrupted  and  innocent  children.  It  happens,  I 
doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  jear,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead, 
when  it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very  often  maj  suggest  an  error,  which 
a  lad  could  not  have  fiillen  into,  if  he  had  been  as  heayy  in  conjecturing  as  his 
master  in  explaining.  But  there  is  no  mercj  even  towards  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  his  meaning:  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without 
blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them.  A  gfeat  or  good  mind 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a  sad  change  to 
lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone 
through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  chil- 
dren of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has  afterward  appeared  in  their 
manhood — ^I  say  no  man  who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks, 
beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its 
tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a 
word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would 
fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in  tlie  simplicity  of  his  native 
innocence,  fhll  of  shame^  and  capable  of  any  impression  fW>m  that  grace  of 
soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtue 
is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening?  . . . 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardi- 
ness and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them 
in  all  their  behavior.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman^  and  punished  like  a  male- 
fiu^r,  must^  as  we  see  it  does^  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see 
sometimes  in  men  of  letters.  .  .  . 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negligence 
can  spoil  us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us;  the  most  excellent 
natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted 
into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a 
man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper.  When  he  comes  to  suffer  punishment  in  that 
one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves  only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  Bat 
since  this  custom  of  educating  by  the  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great 
Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  fh>m 
slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year,  whether  they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not  Let  the 
child's  capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of 
life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  let 
him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered  and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of 
mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be — a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be 
supposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe.  Who  have  been 
whipped  at  school,  are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds;  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered 
that  infamy. — Sp&daJlor^  No.  20. 
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As  few  sabjects  are  more  interesting  to  society,  00  few  have  been  more  fre- 
quently written  upon,  than  the  education  of  youth.  Tet  is  it  not  a  little  sat' 
prising,  that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  declamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  what  no  one  has 
ever  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subject^  instead  of 
indulging  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  better  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  salliea  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  sulojeci  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence ;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputlttion  of  stupidity 
upon  a  topics  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  iigure  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 
in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but  the  &r  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuance 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  are  right:  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  free  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth, — I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  qf 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  preferable  to  free  schools^ 
as  being  in  the  countiy,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  can  allow  them; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions? he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school.  Do  any  become  bank- 
rupts in  trade?  they  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 

*  This  Bsany  was  oriflnalty  published  in  the  Bbb,  No.  VI ,  Not.  lOih,  1759.  It  was  after* 
irarda  f  ntrodaced  by  the  author  into  a  yolume  of  EcBaya  with  the  following  obeerration : 
•*  This  Treatlae  waa  pobliahed  before  Rooaaeau*^  *^Emmu§:^  M  there  be  a  aimimode  in  any 
Inalance,  It  la  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  preaent  caaaj  will  not  be  termed  a  plaglarfat."  In 
this  reprint  we  follow  Bobn'a  Edition  of  the  *-  Worka  of  OUver  Goldsmith."  4  Tola.  Lon- 
don.   1864. 
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when  all  otfaere  faQ:  naj,  I  hare  been  told  of  butchers  and  barboTB,  who  have 
turned  schoolmasters;  and,  more  surprising  still,  made  fortunes  in  their  new 
profeasiona 

Could  we  think  ourselres  in  a  oountiy  of  civilized  people— could  it  be  con- 
ceived that  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  morals,  genius^  and  health  of  those  dear  little  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  may  serve 
as  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents  ?  The  care  of  our  children,  is 
it  below  the  state  ?  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dis- 
posal of  their  children  in  this  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
all  its  children,  as  in  Persia  or  Sparta,  might  at  present  be  inconvenient;  but 
surely  with  great  ease  it  might  cast  an  eye  to  their  instructors.  Of  all  mem- 
bers of  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  or  a  more  honorable  one,  than  a 
schoohnaster;  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  more  generally  despised, 
or  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  augmented  from  a  diminution  of 
useless  sinecures,  how  might  it  turn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people— a  people 
whom,  without  flatteiy,  I  may  in  other  respects  term  the  wisest  and  g^atest 
upon  earth  I  But,  while  I  would  leward  the  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  those 
utterly  unqualified  for  their  employment:  in  short,  I  would  make  the  business 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries,  and 
admitting  only  men  of  proper  abilities. 

There  are  already  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they  have  some  small  sala- 
ries ;  but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  should 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds,  it  should 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instruct  our* 
selves,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  children  ? 
Every  member  of  society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  necessary:  and 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  schoolmasters  in  a  state  are  more  necessary 
than  clergymen,  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than  their 
parent& 

But,  instead  of  this,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  m 
the  country  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But  lest 
the  ignorance  of  the  master  be  not  sufficient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a 
footman  either  in  learning  or  spirit,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  advertisement^ 
and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a  complying  disposition,  and  making 
the  children  fond  of  him.  '*Tou  give  your  diild  to  be  educated  to  a  slave," 
says  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man ;  **  instead  of  otie  slave,  you  will  then  have  two.** 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  these 
houses,  would  examine  the  abilities  of  the  usher  as  well  as  of  the  master;  for, 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  most 
employed  in  their  education.  I^  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses,  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  boys;  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavors  to  please,  they  are  generally  the  laughingstock  of  the  schoqi. 
Every  trick  is  played  upon  the  usher;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  dress,  or 
his  language,  is  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  tlien 
can  not  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
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31  usage,  seems  to  live  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  fiimily.  This  is  a  very 
proper  person,  is  it  not,  to  giro  children  a  relish  for  learning?  They  must  es- 
teem learning  veiy  much,  when  they  see  its  professors  used  with  such  cere- 
mony I  If  the  usher  be  despised,  the  &ther  may  be  assured  liis  child  will  never 
be  properly  instructed.* 

But  let  me  suppose,  that  there  are  some  schools  without  these  inconven- 
iences,— where  the  master  and  ushers  are  men  of  learning,  reputation,  and  as- 
siduity. If  there  are  to  be  found  such,  they  can  not  be  prized  in  a  state  suffi- 
ciently. A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than 
by  a  private  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equals, 
youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  little  tricks  they  play  each  other, 
the  punishment  that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  Just  picture  of  the 
great  world,  and  all  the  wajrs  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  school  in  minia- 
ture. It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school, 
but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  a 
man,  for  their  novel^.  then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  temperance ;  and  if  the  parents  and 
IKends  would  give  them  less  money  upon  their  usual  vimts,  it  would  be  much 
to  their  advantage,  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  disor- 
ders arise  from  surfeit;— jp{tt5  occidU  guia  quam  gladius.  And  now  I  am  come 
to  the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 
some  others  have  advised,  that  children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fiitigue,  and 
hardship,  from  their  youth ;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but  an  indifferent  physician. 
Habit,  I  grant,  has  great  influence  over  our  constitutions,  but  we  have  not  pre- 
cise ideas  upon  this  subject 

We  know  that,  among  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  found 
children  bom  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  en- 
dure cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree ;  that  when 
they  happen  to  fall  sick,  they  are  cured,  without  the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature 
alone.  Such  examples  are  adduced,  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
education,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  fatigues.  But 
had  these  gentlemen  considered,  first,  tliat  those  savages  and  peasants  are  gen- 
erally not  so  longUved  as  they  who  have  led  a  more  indolent  life;  secondly, 
that  the  more  laborious  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country:  had  they 
considered,  that  what  physicians  call  the  stamina  mUSy  by  fatigue  and  labor  be- 
come rigid,  and  thus  anticipate  old  age;  that  the  number  who  survive  those 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experiment:  had  these 
things  been  properly  considered,  they  would  not  have  thus  extolled  an  educa- 
tion begun  in  fatigue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Great,  willing  to  inure  the 
children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardship,  ordered  that  they  should  drink 
only  sea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment 

But  while  I  would  exclude  all  unneceeaaiy  labors,  yet  still  I  would  recom- 
mend temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  sea- 
soning, notliing  given  children  -to  force  an  appetite,  as  little  sugared  or  salted 
provisions  asjpossible,  though  never  so  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  night, 
should  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make  them*more  healthy  than 
any  of  those  slops  that  are  usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding  school; 

*  The  author**  remarks  upon  this  eabject  are  the  more  worthy  of  attencton,  that  he  hioir 
self  knew  by  experience  the  duties  and  annoyances  of  iucb  a  situation.— BoAi». 
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besides,  it  oorreda  any  oonsomptiye  habitB»  not  unfreqoe&tlj  found  amongpiA 
the  children  of  city  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  lesson  that 
should  be  taught  them  is,  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  alone,  they  can  erer  expect  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  true, 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  this  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  misers ;  but  il  were  well  had 
we  more  misers  than  we  have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  usefbl 
in  society ;  for  a  man^s  having  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  useless 
by  him  no  way  injures  the  commonwealth ;  since,  should  every  miser  now  ex- 
haust his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increase 
the  commo4ities  or  pleasures  of  life;  they  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  be 
only  frugal,  laborious,  and  fill  the  station  they  have  diosen.  If  they  ienf 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their  folly. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
thipugh  a  variety  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  conclude  ft  life  of  dissipation, 
fbUy,  and  extravagance^  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should  be  some  men 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth ;  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurements 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  last,  became  lord  mayor — ^how  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sense,  fortune,  and  beauty:  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  old 
story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left  out,, might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  others^ 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of  Were 
our  schoolmasters,  if  any  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  work, 
thus  employed,  it  Would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils,  than  all  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  from  which  they  would  after- 
wards draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed,  to  our  view,  we  have  no  g^^at  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  learning  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the 
ancients  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  fimcy  themselves  transported  into  a  new  region: 
"272  cum  in  forum  veneritU  exioUment  se  in  aliam  terrarum  orbemddaiosJ'*  We 
should  early,  therefore,  instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  knowledge^  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But 
instead  of  that,  when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  liave  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  proposed  for  their 
instruction;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequently 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy,  therefore,  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  their 
amusement 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  for 
instruction  and  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experiments  upon  the  rare&ctibn  and  weight 
of  the  air,  and  those  upon  elastic  bodies,  might  employ  their  idle  hours,  and 
none  should  be  called  irom  play  to  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  thought 
proper.    At  first,  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments,  and  the  effects 
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of  their  oombinstion,  wBre  onlj  shown;  the  caiuefl  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
taier  age,  or  to  those  times  when  natural  curiositj  prompts  us  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature.  ICan  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator;  when  he  is 
tired  with  wondering  at  all  the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
desire  to  be  made  acquaint^  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  h^ve  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  I  would  extend  to 
every  other  sdenoe  whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the  &ct8 
as  were  possible,  and  defisr  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
of  knowing  them.  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  simple  ex- 
periences of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
and  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would 
make  a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion  for  letters,  than 
he  who  was  early  burdened  with  the  disagreeable  institution  of  efiect  and  cause. 

In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  might  catch  the 
imagination:  instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by  a  num* 
ber  of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  best  histo* 
rians,  who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided:  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing,  is  generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con- 
tinue a  coxcomb  sometimes  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  there- 
fore be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hap- 
pens to  say  a  gpood  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  boys  who  seem  to 
want  spirit,  generally  go  through  their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves^ 
and  more  satisfaction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es- 
sential to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  ofl;en  without 
pleasing  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  iD8titution&  Convincing  elo- 
quence, however,  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  himself  who  understands  his  subject,  and  the  lan- 
guage he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  than  he  who  studies 
the  force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds  are  des- 
titute of  conviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  fault  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
harmonious;  as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut^  thus  measuring  qrllables^  and  weighing 
words,  when  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client !  Two  arcihitects  vrere 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens:  the  first  harangued 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
speak  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  could  do; 

and  thus  he  at  once  gained  his  cause. ' 

■ 

*  Probably  Mr.  ThomM  Sheridan,  who  aboat  thia  time  read  lectorea  on  rhetoric  and  elo- 
CQtioD.  ^  JBoAn. 

CrTHf        ^ 
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To  teach  men  to  be  orators,  is  little  less  than  to  teach  them  to  be  poets;  and 
fi>r  my  part^  I  should  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  child,  to  wish  him  a  manor 
only  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  ran  into,  is  to  make  children 
learn  all  things, — ^the  lang^uages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and  paint- 
ing. Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  talker  in  all,  but  a  master  in  none.  He 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and  only  shows  his  ignor- 
ance when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skilL 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  trans- 
lations. I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  those 
parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  found  the  greatest  difficulties  would  not  be 
most  strongly  remembered?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  gallop 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  assistance  of  a  translation,  can  have  but  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language  is  learned ;  but  a  literal  translation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all.  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  &tigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  by 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictionary, 
the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing out  for  it  for  the  fiiture. 

To  continue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  though  no  schoolmaster,  of  all  the 
various  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommend  only 
the  old  common  one ;  I  have  forgot  whether  Lilly's,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  may  be  improvements ;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  only 
mere  grammatical  niceties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  loading 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  h6  must  be  at  some  pains  to 
forget 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  lan^^uages 
agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  un- 
pleasant The  radiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be  given  as  a  task, 
not  as  an  amusement  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  conquer- 
ing a  child's  natural  laziness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me ;  nor  is 
there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  disagreeable  trath,  than  the 
proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  con- 
sequently are  thought  the  properest  instructors  for  their  children ;  but  though 
tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instractor,  yet  there  is  too  often  the  tru^ 
tenderness  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  banished  on  this  ter- 
rible occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  frailty  attending  human  nature, 
that  few  masters  are  able  to  keep  their  temper  whilst  they  correct  I  knew 
a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect, 
and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  his  pas- 
sions fh)m  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tiality. Whenever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a  fault,  he  summoned  a  jury  of 
his  peers, — ^I  mean  of  the  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  classes  to  him;  his  ac- 
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onaera  stood  forth ;  he  had  a  libertj  of  pleading  in  his  own  defense}  and  one  or 
two  more  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  against  him:  when  found  guilty  by  the 
panel,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  who  attended  in  the  house,  who  had 
previous  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  .  By  this  means  the  master  took  off 
the  odium  of  punishment  from  himself;  and  the  fbotman,  between  whom  and 
the  boys  there  could  not  be  even  the  slightest  intimacy,  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  in  the  school 

And  now  I  have  gone  thus  fiir,  perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedagogue, 
willing,  by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  own  school ;  but 
such  is  not  tlie  case.  The  regard  I  have  for  society,  for  those  tender  minds 
who  are  the  objects  of  tho  present  essay,  is  the  only  motive  I  have  for  offering 
those  thouglits,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  their  novelty,  or  tlie  elegance  of 
composition,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pres- 
ent system  of  sdiool  education. 

[To  tho  foregoing  "  Kaay  on  Education"  wo  add  a  few  detached  thoughts  se- 
lected from  other  publications  and  letters  by  tlie  same  author.] 

ROVE  EDUCATION.   ROVAKCB  RBADIXO.   FRUOALITT. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  Fon  a  scholar  are  judi- 
cious and  convincing ;  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  passions, 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  he  may  do  very  well  in  your 
college ;  for,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  otlier  trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A 
boy,  for  instiince,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
that  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will.  Above 
all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel;  those  paint  beauty  in  colors 
more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  I  They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happmcss  which  never  ex- 
isted ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect- 
ing more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  pre- 
cept— take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous;  may  distress,  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  thrift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  undoes  example  be  placed  before  his  eye& 
I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
firom  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  the  habits 
and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious 
approaches  of  cunning;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances^ 
charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  phioed  myself  m  the.veiy 
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flituatioii  of  the  wret<^  who  thanked  me  for  my  boan^.  When  I  am  In  the 
remoteet  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improTO  from  nqgr 
example. — LbUot  to  Reo.  Henry  Goidtmilh.    1759. 

fi£LF-KN0WL£D6E  AND  SELF-GOTERNMEXT. 

In  the  Tarioos  obje<!t8of  knowledge,  which  I  hare  hod  the  plraflmroof  seeiTig 
you  stady  under  my  care,  as  well  aa  tlM^e  which  you  have  acquired  under  the 
▼arious  teadiers  who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  tlie  moat  material  branch 
of  information  which  it  imports  a  liuman  being  to  know,  has  been  entirely  ovor- 
k)oked, — ^I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourself.  There  ai^,  indeed,  very  few  per- 
sons who  possess  at  onoe  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to  give  yon  this  in- 
atniction.  Tour  parents,  who  alone  are  perhaps  sufficiently  acquaints  d  with 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  d'squalified  for  the  task,  by  the  very  nflcction 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it.  Your  masU-rS)  who 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  have  seldom  either  sufficient  opportu* 
nities  of  knowing  your  diaracter,  or  are  so  mudi  interested  in  your  welfare,  as 
to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.  Tou  are,  as  yet,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  important  olfice  for  yourself)  or,  in- 
deed, to  be .  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happiness.  Tlie 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  once 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  botli  yourself 
and  the  world  in  false  colors.  This  illasion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  away 
as  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases ;  but  the  question  i?,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently  tliere  is  no  plan  for  you  to  adopt  but  to 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  yea. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and  fK>m 
the  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  you  aim 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  your  friends;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  your  future 
career  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  For  how  is  your  moral  char- 
acter to  be  improved,  unless  you  know  what  are  the  virtues  and  vices  which 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  fbster,  and  what  are  the  passions  which 
are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?  How  are  you  to  attain  eminence  in  any  talent  or 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  best 
capacitate  you  for  excelling?  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject. 

When  you  dome  to  look  abroad  into  the  worid,  and  to  study  the  different 
characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  any  individual  depends 
not,  as  you  would  suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but  priin 
cipally  on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran- 
quillity within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without.  The 
great  art  of  doing  this  consists  in  a  proper  government  of  tlie  passions — in  tak* 
ing  care  that  no  propensity  is  suffered  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  your 
mind  as  to  be  the,  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness  eitlier  to  yourself  or  othersw 
I  insist  particularly  on  this  pouit,  my  dear  young  fHend,  because,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  you  are  yourself  very  m«6h  disposed  by  nature  to  two  pas- 
siona,  the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  others^ 
cf  any  which  aflSu^  the  human  raee^— I  moan  pride  and  anger.    Indeed,  those 
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two  dkipositious  8oem  to  be  ttaturally  connected  with  eacli  other;  for  yoa  have 
probably  remariced,  that  moat  proud  tneh  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  most 
passionate  men  are  also  proad.  Be  thift  as  it  may,  I  can  confidently  assure 
you,  that  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now 
when  your  temper  is  flexible,  and  your  mind  easy  of  impresaion,  tliey  will  most 
infallibly  prove  the  bane  and  torment  of  j'our  whole  lifa  They  will  not  only 
destroy  all  po.^sibility  of  your  enjoying  any  happiness  yoursell^  but  they  will 
produce  the  same  effect  on  those  about  you;  and  by  that  means  you  will  de- 
prive yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  others,  and  the  approbation  bf  your  ow&. 
lieart, — the  only  two  sources  from  which  can  be  derived  anjr  substantial  com- 
fort, or  real  enjoyment 

It  is,  moreover,  a  certain  principle  in  morals,  that  aH  the  bad  passions,  btft 
especially  those  bf  which  we  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  pur- 
poses,— a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  ion  the  slightest  examinatioii. 
For  what  Is  the  object  which  the  proud  man  lias  constantly  in  view?  Is  it  not 
lo  gain  distlactioo,  and  respect,  and  conaderatlon  among  mankind?  Now,  it 
IS  unfbitunateiy  the  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  tli!s  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents'  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  It,  but  hy 
laboring  to  exalt  himself  above  his  iequals  by  little.and  degrading  methods;  by 
endeavoring,  lor  example,  to  outvie  thorn  in  dress,  or  show,  or  expezise,  or  b^ 
aflbcting  to  look  down,  with  haugltty  supercillousnesii,  on  such  aa  are  inferior 
to  himself  only  by  some  accidental  advantages  for  which  he  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 
against  him ;  his  inferiors,  whom  he  affects  to  despise,  will  hate  him,  and  conse^ 
quently  will  exert  themselves  to  injure  and  depress  him;  and  his  superiors. 
Whom  he  attempts  t6  imitate,  will  ridicule  liis  absurd  and  Unavailing  efforts  to 
invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  province. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own  purposes,  the 
hsLine  may,  i^ith  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  way  to  vio- 
lence of  temper.  His  angry  invectives,  his  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
language,  proddce  very  little  effect  on  those  wlid  hear  liini,  and  who,  perhaps, 
only  smile  at  his  Inflrmities;  but  who  can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex- 
ation, rage,  and  remorse,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  succeiK 
sively  ravaged  t  Alas!  it  is  liimself  alotie  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
Is  torn  by  its  violence,  and  not  those  against  whom  its  fhiy  ia  meant  to  be 
directed. — LeUer  to  a  Pupd, 

FORBIQSr  TRAVEL  AKD  RBSIDENCB  AT  A  U)nTER8ITr. 

We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  sedeiK 
tary  life  be  preferabla  Ife  see  more  df  the  world  by  travel,  but  mbre  of  hu- 
man nature  by  remaining  at  home;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  the  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  tinderstaiid  his  ijjml^ 
Ibssion,  than  he  Who  indiscriminately  examines  them  alL 

A  youth  just  lAttded  at  the  Brille  resembles  a  down  at  a  puppet  show ;  caf^ 
ries  his  amazement  from  one  miracle  td  another;  fW>m  this  cabinet  of  curiosl- 
lies  to  that  collection  of  pictures:  but  wondering  is  Hot  the  way  to  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resOloClons  we  set  ourselves  fiot  to  keep  company  with  oiur  coun^ 
trymeil  abroad,  we  shtdl-flnd  them  btdken  when  onoe  we  leave  home.  Among 
strangers  we  consider  ottnelres  a«  itt  a  solitude,  and  It  is  but  mittural  td  desire 
society. 
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There  is  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired  iVom  one  page  of  the  yolame  of  nuui- 
kind,  if  the  scholar  only  knows  how  to  read,  than  in  volumes  of  antiquitj. 
We  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  oontinuanoe  at  college. 

This  points  out  the  time  in  which  we  should  leave  the  university.  Perhaps 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  at  our  uulversities  the  first  degree  is  generally 
taken,  is  the  proper  period. 

The  universiiies  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  dassea  Those  upon 
the  old  schohistic  establishment,  where  the  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
out  Latin,  and  support  every  day  syllogistical  disputations  in  school  philosophy. 
Would  not  one  be  apt  to  imagine  this  was  the  proper  education  to  make  a  man 
a  fool?  Such  are  the  universities  of  Prague,  Louvain,  and  Padua.  Tlie  second 
is,  where  the  pupils  are  under  few  restrictions,  where  all  scholastic  jargon  is 
banished,  where  they  take  a  degree  when  tliey  think  proper,  and  live  not  in  the 
college,  but  tlie  city.  Such  are  Edinburgli,  Leyden,  Gottingen^  Geneva.  The 
third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  where  tlie  pupils  are  restrained,  but  not 
confined ;.  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophy 
are  suppressed,  and  where  tlie  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years'  matricu- 
lation.   Such  are  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

As  for  the  first  ela^s^  their  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  parol- 
lel.  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  last  are  more  conducive  to  national  im- 
provement 

Skill  in  the  professions  is  acquired  more  by  practice  than  study;  two  or  three 
years  may  be  sufficient  for  learning  their  rudiments.  Tlie  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ac.,  grant  a  license  for  practicing  them  when  the  student  thinks  proper, 
which  our  universities  refuse  till  after  a  residence  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  proceeding; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  excluded  from  tlie  lucrative  advan- 
tageSi  which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Those  universities  must  certainly  be  most  frequented,  which  promise  to  give 
in  two  yearsy  the  advantages  whidi  others  will  not  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profession  for  three  years,  and  practiced  it  for 
nine  more,  will  certainly  know  more  of  his  business  than  he  who  has  only 
studied  it  for  twelve. 

The  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Ac,  must  certainly  be  most  proper  for  tlie 
study  of  those  professions  in  which  men  choose  to  turn  their  learning  to  profit 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  Ac.,  are  improper  for  this,  since  they  keep  the 
student  fbom  the  world,  which,  afVer  a  certain  time,  is  the  only  true  school  of 
improvement. 

When  a  degree  in  the  professtons  can  be  taken  only  by  men  of  independent 
fortunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  is  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
the  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

This  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  scholastic  barbarity. 
Paris,  Louvain,  and  those  univeisities  which  still  retain  tbmr  ancieat  institu- 
tions, confer  the  doctor's  degree  slower  even  than  we.         • 

The  statutes  of  every  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  its  respective  government.    Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  fluctuate. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arts,  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges,)  is  periiaps  lay- 
in£^  too  laborious  a  foundation.  Entering  a  profession  without  any  previous 
ac  |uisitions  of  this  kind,  is  building  too  bold  a  superatructure. 
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Countries  wear  very  different  appearances  to  travelers  of  different  circum- 
filtances.  A  man  who  is  whiried  through  Europe  in  a  post-chaise,  and  the 
pilgrim  who  walks  tlie  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  Ibrm  very  different  ooncln- 
aons.* 

To  see  Europe  with  advantage,  a  man  should  appear  in  various  eiTcumstan- 
cos  of  fortune-;  but  the  experiment  would  be  too  dangerous  for  young  men. 

There  are  many  Aings  relative  to  other  countries  which  can  be  learned  to 
more  advantage  at  home }  their  laws  and  policies  are  among  the  number. 

The  greatest -advantages  which  result  to  youth  from  travel,  are  an  easy  ad- 
dress, the  shaking  off  national  prejudices,  and  the  finding  x»thlng  ridiculous  in 
national  peculiar Itieai 

The  time  spent  in  these'acquisitions  could  have  been  more  usefully  employed 
at  home.  An  education  in  a  college  ceems  Ihereibro  preferable. — I^esent  slate 
cf  FiUUe  Learning.     1753. 

CHARACTBannCS  OP  DCFFEBBNT  UNIVEB8ITIIES. 

We  attribute  to  universities  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  vsseit  that 
tliey  are  the  only  proper  places  Co  advance  learning;  while  others  deny  even 
their  utility  in  fbrming  an  educatioR.    Both  are  erroneous. 

Learning  is  most  advanced  in  populous  cities,  where  chance  often  conspires 
with  industry  to  promote  It;  where  the  members  of  this  large  university,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  catch  manners  as  tliey  riae;  study  life,  not  k>gic;  and  have  the 
world  for  correspondents. 

The  greatest  number  of  universities  have  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  the 
greatest  ignorance. 

New  improvements  in  leammg  are  seldom  adopted  in  coUoges  until  admitted 
everywhere  else.  And  this  is  right:  we  should  always  be  cautious  of  teaching 
the  rising  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thus,  tliough  the  professors  in 
nniversities  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, yet,  when  once  established,  they  are  the  properest  persons  to  diffhse  it 

*Ia  tbe  first  edition  «ur  author  added,  Htutd  incxpertua  loguor  ;  for  he  traveled  through 
PraiKe,  &Cw,  on  foot.  In  hie  sketch  of  Baron  Holberg,  he  giTes  an  example  of  the  advan- 
tages which  may  be  derived  by  even  a  poor  student  from  foreign  travel. 

^  This  wa9.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  that  has  done  honor  to  the 
present  ceiUary.  IIi»  bsing  tbe  son  of  a  private  sentinel  did  nni  abate  the  ardor  of  his  am- 
bition, for  he  learned  to  read,  though  without  a  muter.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  being 
left  entirely  d^itnte,  he  was  involved  in  all  that  distress  which  is  rommon  among  the  poor, 
•od  of  which  the  great  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Hnwev^r,  iho<igh  only  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old,  he  still  persisted  in  pursuing  his  studies,  traveled  about  from  school  to  school,  and  beg- 
ged his  learning  and  his  bread.  When  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  instead  of  applying  himself 
to  any  of  the  lower  occupations,  which  seem  btst  adapted  to  such  circumstances,  lie  wa« 
resolved  to  travel  for  improvement  from  Norway,  the  place  <9f  bVBt>irth,  to  Copenhagen,  the 
eapjtal  city  of  Denmark.  He  lived  there  by  teaching  French,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  that  hia  scanty  funds  could  permit.  Rut  his  ambition  was  not 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  (hirst  of  knowledge  satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without 
money,  recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  make  the 
toar  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  akill  in  music,  were  the  only  finances 
he  had  to  support  an  undertaking  so  extensive ;  so  he  traveled  by  day.  and  at  night  sung  at 
the  doors  of  peasants'  houses  to  gst  himself  a  lodging.  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  young, 
Holberg  passed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  coming  over  to  England,  took 
up  his  residence  for  two  years  in  the  nuiveralty  of  Oxford.  Here  he  subsisted  by  teaching 
French  and  music,  and  wrote  ^ia  universal  history,  his  earliest,  but  worst  performance. 
Furnished  with  all  the  learning  «f  Europe,  he  at  last  thought  proper  to  return  to  Copeoha* 
fen,  where  his  iogsoioiis  producttons  quickly  gained  him  that  lavor  he  deserved.*' 
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Teaching  bj  lectore^  aa  at  Edinbuigh,  mi^  make  men  acfaolara^  iTthej 
think  proper;  bat  instniciing  bj  ^xaminationy  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  ao. 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Ediobnrgb  only  dispoaea  the  atndent  to  receiTe  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  \  should  send  niy  eon  to  Leyden  or  Edinbnrgli, 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  particularly  in  the  first,  is  Tery  great. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  universities.  By  an  educn^ 
tion  received  in  the  first,  be  has  the  best  likelihood  of  living;  by  that  reccivi.>il 
in  the  latter,  he  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  great 

We  Imve  of  late  lieard  much  of  tlie  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Tespa- 
flian  was  tlie  first  who  paid  professors  of  rhetoriu  for  publicly  instructing  youth 
at  Borne.    However,  those  pedunts  never  made  an  orator. 

The  best  orations  tliat  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  the  parlianrcnta 
of  King  Charles  the  First    These  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  are,  perliapsy  too  much  studied  at  our  universities.  This  seems 
a  science  to  whicii  tlie  meanest  intellects  a}*e  equal.*  I  forget  who  it  is  tltat 
8ay%  '^^11  men  might  understand  mathematics^  if  they  would." 

The  most  metliodical  manner  of  kcturing^  whctlier  on  morals  or  nature,  is, 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment  The  most  in- 
atnictive  mctliod  is  to  sI)ow  Uie  experiment  first ;  curiosity  is  then  excited,  and 
attention  awakened  to  eyery  subsequent  deduction.  Ilence  it  is  evident,  thai 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  sliould  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  our  uni- 
Tersitles  than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blush  to  ask  the  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries,  the  reason  of  such  a  prejudicial  dis- 
tinction. Our  youth  sboold  th|ere  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  first  maxim  amoiag^  pkilost^hers  is,  tliat  merit  only  makes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  tlie  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  in 
our  colleges?  Is  it  tliat  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  One  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  honors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  the  labors  of  tlie  chisel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  tlie  fellows  of  oor  colleges  the  absurd  pas- 
sion of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  by  tiiose  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  the  liberal  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  ut  once^  studying  freedom,  and  practicing 
servitude. 


*  Thin  is  partly  true,  bat  not  to  the  extent  wh:ch  ia  implied  in  oar  aotlior't  ^neml  \ 
l!on.  The  elements  of  the  science  may  ceriainiy  be  arfioired  without  any  extraordinary 
•hare  of  intellect ;  but  surely  distinguii^hed  pmfieieney  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathemalioi 
implie*  something  more  than  the  induntrioiis  eflTorts  of  the  **  meanest  inlellects."  Gold- 
smith hiniftelf  was  a  very  indlflTerent  mathematician ;  and  this  will  perhaps  account  sufll- 
ciently  for  his  attempt  to  anderrate  the  importance  of  the  scieoee,  and  h»  wish  to  consider 
its  acquisition  as  the  despicable  triumph  of  plodding  mediocrity.— BoAn. 

For  a  full  and  able  diecuseion  of  the  claims  of  mathematics  In  a  course  of  liberal  Miidie*, 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Miscellanies. 
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movonrt  o«  bovcatiow  avd  oomiraT. 
CtatlMnd  linoB  hli  CoiiT«rMUoBftnpoctcd  bj  Botwall* 


OPINION  ON  HIS  OWN  BDUOAnON. 


J0HB8ON  himaelf  began  to  learn  Latin  wiUi  Mr.  Hawkioi,  ndwr,  or  imder- 
maater  of  Litchfield  school,  "A  man  (said  he)  rtry  skillAil  hi  hfa  little  waj.**-- 
With  him  he  continued  two  jeara,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  tlie  care  of  Mr 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  aooording  to  his  account,  ''was  veiy  severe,  and' 
iiTong-headedly  severe.    He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmerciftiny ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence;  for  he  woold  beat  a  boy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it    He  would  ask  a 
boy  a  question ;  and  if*  lie  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  him,  without  con 
sidering  wliether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it;  for  in 
stance,  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.    Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  ooidd  answer  every 
question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him.'* 

Johnson,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  he  owed  to  Kr.  Hunter 
>[r.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which  be  was  thought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  said,  "  My  master  wbipt  mo  vety  welL  Without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."  IIo  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  *'And  tliis  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.'^ 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforeing  instraetion 
by  means  of  the  rod.  "  I  would  rather  have  tlie  rod  the  general  terror  of  aU,. 
to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  tlius,  you  will  be  more 
<«teemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effeet  that  termi- 
nates in  itselC  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  geta  his  task,,  and 
there^s  an  end  on*t;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  compansona  of  supe- 
riority, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lastmg  mischief;  you  aaake  brothers  and  sis- 
ters hate  each  other.'^ 

IKFLUBNCE    Or    BDUCATIOK. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  ^I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  dilTerence  in  minds;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  tho  science  of  numbera,  whidi  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  diflerence  in 
tlie  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  afier  they  are  grown  up,  because 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exereised  in  it;  and  I  think  the  same  causo 
will  explain  the  difierence  of  exceSenee  in  other  things,  gradations  admittisj; 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  principles.'*' 
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8CHK1UB*  lOB  THB  0LAS8EB  Or  A  OBAmCAR  BCHOOL. 

"  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  yerbfl,  is  perfectly  ma» 
tered,  let  them  learn 

Corderiua,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  auth<^. 

The  second  class  learns  Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepoa,  or  Justin,  with  the 
translation. 

N.  B.  The  first  dass  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  which  they 
haie  learned  before^  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs. 

They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  tficir 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for  making  and  scan- 
ning versea    They  are  examined  as  the  first 

The  third  daas  learns  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Caesar's  Com* 
mentaries  in  the  afternoon. 

PracUoe  in  the  Jjatin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them;  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Leed's  Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  timo  to  write 
themes  and  verses  and  to  learn  Greek ;  from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace,  Ai\, 
as  shall  seem  most  proper." 

SCHEME  FOR  THB   STUDIES  0¥  A  STUDBKT  FnTrXO  FOB  THE  VNIVERSITT. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in- 
formed me  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
ITniversity.    The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these : 

v^eDes. 


^Attia 


^lian. 

JiUcian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Jlomer.  '  Ionic 

Theocritus.  Doria 

Euripides.  Attic  and  Doric. 

Thus  you  win  t)c  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  At- 
tic, to  which  the  rest  must  be  .referred. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  you  'are 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Ne- 
pos,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phsedrus. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  knowledge  is  of  liXtle  use.  This  is  necessary -in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  iniitaliou 
.of  the  best  and  correctest  authors." 

STUDX  OF  GREEK  A>*P  LATIN, 

*'  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  set  out 

-<*Mr  Croker  in  his  edition  cfBoffweH'fi  Johnson— rharaetrrlxM  t hip  sirheme  iiPa*'Cnid4i 
■i^lcrtcli,"  and  donbia  whether  it  contaia^  Dr.  Johnsoti^s  mature  and  ceueral  MutimeDtB  on 
doven  tlie  narrow  br»ucb<»r  education  lo  whicti  it  rtCers. 
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for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  Johnson. 
"Host  certainly,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  learning 
makes  upon  people  even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  connected  with  it"  "And  yet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  through 
the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  with- 
out learning."  J.  "Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not 
possibly  bo  of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning 
as  if  be  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first 
sailors."  He  then  called  to  the  boy,  "  What  would  you  giVe,  my  lad,  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts?"  "Sir,  (said  the  boy,)  I  would  give  what  I  have." 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double  &re. 
The  Doctor  then  turning  to  Hr.  B.  said,  "  Sir,  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat- 
ural feeUug  of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched, 
will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

VALUE  OF  KNOWLEDGE   TO  THE  WOUKINQ   CLASSES. 

To  Hr.  Langton  when  about  to  established  a  school  upon  his  estate,  it  had 
been  suggested,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus- 
trious. "  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  dis- 
tinction, the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work ; 
but  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people  working  in  laoed  waistcoats. 
There  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
manufacturers ;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
neglect  doing  a  thing  unmediately  good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil,  fh>m  fear  of 
it6<being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  ha  would 
not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles, -by  which  light  is  continued  t6  us  beyond  the  time  tiiat  the  son  givea 
us  light)  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  "Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  uo  doubt 
contributes  to  this;  but. it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that 
always  governs.    When  it  comes  to  dr}'  understanding,  man  has  the  better." 

Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 
who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  servos  them  for  bread,  laughed 
licartily  when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread ; — plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  baking. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who  live  without  hoqsesi, 
how  we  pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is 
raised  to  a  certain  height^  a  man  tumbles  ofif  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck,  be 
would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
are  better  wi4;hout  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  is 
better  than  the  bisead  tree." 

Goldsmith  once  attempted  to  mauiKtaio,  perhaps  £:x>m  affectation  of  paradox, 
''that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  account  for  it  often  ^as  h  aouroe 
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of  onbftppi&efls.*'  "  Why»  air,  (aaid  JohDaon)  thai  knowledge  maj  in  some  case^ 
produce  VDhappiaesfli  I  allow.  But  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  «,  is  cer- 
tainly an  object  which  eTeiy  roan  would  wish  to  attain,  although  perhaps,  he 
may  not  take  the  trouble  neceasaiy  for  attaining  it.  Much  might  be  done  if  a 
num  put  his  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Norton  made  him- 
self the  great  lawyer  that  be  was  allowed  to  be." 

He  one  day  obsenred,  "All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  incoosiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not. 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would- not  submit  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  oould  obtain  It,  be  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (TBK  QBBAT  BOARDING  SCHOOU)  AND  FBIVATB  TUITION  AT 

HOMB    OOMPABED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnson  (Hsplayed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  much 
in  fiivor  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them. 

*'At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  many  minds ; 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
sdiool  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great  school,  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but  leamiog 
nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  where  constant 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  pub- 
lic or  private  education  is  not  properiy  a  general  one,  but  whether  one  or  tlio 
other  is  best  for  my  son." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  fi>rmerly,but  then  less  is  learned  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  oue 
end  end'  they  lose  at  the  other."  Tet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in  public 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation;  "there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center." 

BEFTNEMSNTS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION.    . 

9 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  is  iiseless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years 
tlian  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.    Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.     Miss 

was  an  instance  of  eariy  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?    lu 

marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  mfant  boarding  school,  so 

that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

**To  suckle  foote,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'* 
She  tells  the  children,  ^  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ; 
see  there !  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.'  I  am 
always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  at- 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to 
have  entertainment  from  a  book.    He*ll  get  better  books  afterward." 


Johnson  adviso^  ^r.  Boftw^  not  to  t^efinfi  in  ^ifi  ecMicatioa  of  hia  ohUdreD. 
**  Life  will  not  hwf  re^x^emoBt;^  you  mu^t  do  aa  other  people  do.  Above  all 
AQCDstom  Tour  obildrea  ooaat^ntlj  to  tell  the  truth ;  if  a  thiog  liappeaed  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  it.  Bay  that  it  happeaed  at  another,  do  not  let 
it  paasi  but  instantly  check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  tmtli 
will  end."  Bobwcll.  '*  It  may  oome  to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account 
is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstanoe,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally difierent  from  what  really  happened."  A  lady  in  the  oompAny,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  tliis,  and  ventured  to  say,  "Nay, 
tlais  is  too  much.  If  Mn  Johnson  should  forbid  mo.  to  drink  tea  I  would  com- 
ply, aa  I  should  fSsel  tlie  restraint  only  twice  a  d^y;  but  little  variations  in 
narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  tunes  a  day^  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
ing. Johnson.  *'  Well,  Hadaop,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It 
is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  fh>m  inteutional  lying  tliat  there  is 
so  much  falsehood  in  tlie  world." 

Talking  of  instruction,  "People  have  now-a  days  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 
do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
know  nothing  tha^  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  es^cept  where  experiments 
are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures;  you  might  teach 
making  of  shoes  by  lectures  I" 

"  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great- 
est men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has 
never  been  tried ;  Locke's  I  fiincy,  has  been  tried  ofV)n  enough,  but  is  very  im- 
perfect; it  gives  too  much  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other:  it  gives  too 
litde  to  literature." 

CORPORAL   PUKISHNENT   BY  THE   8GHOOLXA8TEB. 

The  master  of  a  public  soliool  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  sus- 
pended from  bis  office,  on  a  charge  against  him  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
cruel  correction.  Mr.  Boswell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  master, 
and  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  made  the  following  observations : 
**The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correction 
in  itself,  is  not  cruel ;  diildren,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
Tear.  To  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
the  cafe  of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
quired ad  monendum  ei  docendum,  for  reformation  and  instruction.  No  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  bo  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
plause, who  whipped  an  Infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
been  ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  difibrent ;  as 
different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  correoted  till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  either  be  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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iBhes,  not  onl  j  oonsolts  the  Aitare  happmen  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  correction,  hot  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regalarity  by  ezemplaiy  justice.  The  yictorious  obstinacy  of  a  sin- 
gle boy  would  make  his  future  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  deg^rees  of  pain.  Cor- 
rection must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refinctory  must  bo  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degrees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties :  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments, 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  dvil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  wlio  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  Ko  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punislimcnt  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  ho  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
tliat  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de- 
termined against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  tbcy  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
liis  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  little  kindneea 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell*town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression." 
Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  sdiolars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  JouNaoK.  "  Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  deg^ree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  curedr" 
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Db.  Samuel  Pabr  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the  Hill  in  1737,  spent 
two  years  in  Emanael  College,  Cambridge,  and  served  as  nsher  in 
Harrow  School  from  1767  to  1772,  and  afterwards  as  principal  of 
a  classical  school  at  Colchester,  and  Norwich.  His  erudition  was 
vast,  and  in  spite  of  its  frequently  injudicious  and  inelegant  osten- 
tation, was  pronounced  by  Macaulay  **  to  be  precious,  massive,  and 
splendid."  We  give  below  brief  passages  from  a  DueourMe  on  JSdu- 
eo/ton,  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Norwich,  De- 
cember 25,  1770,  to  mark  the  transition  in  the  aims  of  English  Ed- 
ucators from  the  old  doctrine  of  parochial,  charitable,  and  en- 
dowed schools,  to  the  broader  practice  of  public  instruction,  sup- 
ported by  government  appropriations,  and  property  taxation. 

EDUCATION  IN  RBSPICT  TO  PSKAL  LaOIBLATIOE. 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  penal 
laws  has  been  erected  is,  that  thej  are  meant  not  so  mudi  to  punish  as  to 
deter;  not  merely  to  lop  off  the  offender,  but  cbieflj  to  prevent  hia  offenses 
from  becoming  oontagious ;  not  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals,  but  to  se- 
cure the  public  good.  Now  for  purposes  of  prevention  nearly  similar,  we 
defend  the  cause  of  early  and  religious  education.  It  aims,  indeed,  at  ends  far 
more  numerous  than  laws  can  attain,  and  it  pursues  them  by  methods  more 
generally  applicable^  and  more  agreeable  to  our  humanity  when  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is,  in  Christian  countries, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  ftom 
the  pulpit  But  education  in  the  large  and  proper  sense,*  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  enforce  it,  may  boast  even  of  superior  usefulness. 

It  comes  home  directly  '*  to  the  bosom  and  business  of"  young  persons— it 
rectifies  every  principle,  and  controls  every  action— it  prevents  their  attention 
from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated  by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by 
vice— it  preserves  them  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  wicked  examples  of  the 
world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from  becoming  slaves  to  their  own  tur- 
bulent appetites  when  thej  are  in  solitude.  It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory 
in  its  operation — on  the  contrary,  it  heaps  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept," — ^it  binds  the  commands  of  religion,  for  *'a  sign  upon  the  hands  of 
young  men,  and  frontlets  between  their  eyes," — ^it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  de- 
sires, and  to  regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  "sit  in  the  house,  and  when 
they  walk  in  the  way;"  when  thej  "lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest," 
and  when  they  "rise  up"  to  "go  fbrth  to  theu*  labor."  Now,  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  society,  whether  it  be  collected  fh>m  the  records  of  Bevelation  or 
the  deductions  of  Philosophy,  fhom  oral  tradition  or  finom  historical  evidence, 


*  By  •doeatuNi,  I  all  aiong  atan  not  manty  Um  act  of  iDcoleatiof  manl  pfMepIs  ftod 
doetriM,  bat  m  nritt  of  diwipliiM  apiilied  to  tbo  liMrtt  and  livM  of  yoaof  panottk    I  wolia^ 
lM»w«T«r,  that  food  ioitnMtioo  it  instniiiiMtal  in  lonDing  food  habiti. 
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we  find  that  men  first  assembled  in  small  oompanies,  which  are  generally  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  tribes  under  a  diieftain  than  as  nations  under  a  king. 

The  arts  of  policy  were  then  confined  to  a  narrow  compass ;  the  remains  of 
prirate  life  w&rt  closely  interwoven  with  Uioee  of  public ;  and  the  education 
of  children  was  subjected  not  only  to  the  discretionary  authority  of  parents^ 
but  to  the  immediate  and  Anequent  interpositions  of  lawgiver! 

A  custom  whicli  began  among  tribes  continued  afterwards  in  small  States^ 
and  hence  we  find  that  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  magistrates  oflen  laid  down 
rules  for  training  up  children.  But  in  larger  kingdoms  as  in  that  of  Persia, 
the  system  of  instruction  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  government,  chiefly 
afl'ected  those  who  were  bom  fit>m  noble  parents,  and  intended  for  elevated 
stations.  In  states  more  civilised  than  Sparta,  and  more  popular  than  Persiai 
the  magistrates  rather  encouraged  than  directed  education ;  and  here  we  see  it 
flourish  with  the  greatest  variety,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.  Tlie  man  of 
fortune  among  the  Athenians  refined  his  manners  by  literal  studies,  enlarged 
his  understanding  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  braced  the  powers  of  his 
body  by  the  rough  exercises  of  the  gymnasia.  But  the  lower  citizens  were 
content  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  among  a  people  so  fastidious 
and  so  high  spirited  as  the  Athenians  were,  '^  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,**  be- 
eame  a  proverbial  and  poignant  term  of  contempt  In  our  own  country,  the 
various  plans  of  instruction  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Our  public  forms  of  education  supply  much  of  what  was  don^ 
in  the  larger  states  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  metbodi  taken  for  training  up  the 
children  of  the  poor,  we  secure  many  of  the  benefits  that  were  aimed  at  in  tfad 
smidier.  Accommodating  thus  our  measures  to  the  diflbrent  exigencies  of  di^ 
fereot  times  and  places^  We  are  at  liberty  to  employ,  many  expedients,  whtdi,* 
in  the  distant  and  general  view  of  a  legislator,  would  be  imperfectly  provided 
for;  and  we  avoid  many  inconveniences  by  which  education  would  certainljr 
be  cramped,  In  eonsequebce  of  rales  Indiscriminately  prescribed  and  compul- 
sorily  enforced. 

TKDtTSTRlAL  CLElflENt  IK  dCDOOtfi  T(SR  TfiK  POOk. 

A  moderate  proportion  of  work,  at  the  discrelioh  of  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  is  to  be  allotted,  and  thdr  earnings  during  that  time  are  to  be  regu- 
lariy  accounted  for,  and  in  case  any  bhild  should,  by  greater  Industry,  earn  be- 
yond that  proportion,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that  child,  and  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  his  use.  It  will  produce  rewards  for  the  diligent;  it  will  furnish. ma^ 
terials  of  employment  foi*  the  idle ;  It  will  enable  you  to  instruct  more  boys 
tlian  hitherto  have  been  Instructed,  in  reading  and  writing:  it  takes  nothing^ 
fixxn  thoto  who  now  read  and  write.  We  beget  in  these  children  ihor^  reguUr 
habits  of  industiy,  and  we  convey  to  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
tle arts  in  which  they  are  employed,  than  desultory  and  solitary  labor  can  be- 
stow. We  do  hot  impose  iipon  them  such  severe  toils  as  will  entirely  disable 
the  diligent  ffom  contributing  at  home  to  the  impport  of  their  parents.  W^ 
give  th^m  instracttoti,  which  is  it  some  measure  cobnteted  with  the  more  la- 
borious employments  to  which  they  will  be  hereafter  summoned ;  and  we  pro- 
vide, too,  means  of  subsistence  for  seasons  when  the  poor  may  derive  many 
comforts  yet  unforeseen  ih)m  the  task  you  attign  therii.  Those  comfbrts  may 
be  fonnd  iii  eluuige  iff  plftc«i  in  old  age^  or  in  an  nnprosperous  slattf  of  trade. 

BETTER  EDUCATION  Or  GIRLS. 

Woffien  vt9  ntf  longer  <Miridered  m  Befaig,  v^hat  the  great  God  of  heaven 
sM  eanli  never  intended  ftiej  «hould  be,  an  useleM  tncumbtaneiB;  or  a  glit«?r- 
ing,  but  empty  omamesi    TMf  af«  found  to  be  eapiible  both  of  eoninbuting 


to  our  conveniencds,  and  of  refining  onr  plenta^eA.  Their  trebkhess  is  there- 
fore  protected,  their  fine  sensibilities  become  the  ofc^fect  of  a  regard  that  is 
foanded  on  principle  as  well  as  on  affection,  and  their  talents  are  amed  forth 
iuto  public  notice.  Hence  the  excellence  which  some  of  them  have  displayed, 
in  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  painting,  and  music,  and  poetry;  in  the 
nice  discriminatfons  of  biography;  in  the  broader  researdies  of  history;  Hi 
moral  compositions,  where  the  subject  is  not  obscured  by  the  arts  of  a  quaint 
and  spurious  philosophy,  but  illuminated  by  the  graces  of  an  unaffected  and 
natural  eloquence;  where,  througli  the  labyrinths  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
most  litddeu  and  complex  principles  of  thought  and  action,  we  are  conducted 
by  the  delicate  and  faithful  due  of  manners;  and  where,  instead  of  being 
harassed  by  subtleties  which  beguile  and  weury  the  understanding,  we  are  led, 
by  a  sort  of  magical  attraction,  through  a  long  and  varied  train  of  sentiments, 
which  charm  and  improTO  the  heart  Hence  the  employment  assigned  to 
others  in  many  different  branches  of  manual  labor.  The  employments  which 
you  have  prescribed  may  be  stretched  almost  through  the  whole  circle  of  fe- 
male-duty and  female  economy,  by  those  who  are  to  putsue  them.  They  con- 
tain whatever  can  be  useful  to  them*  whether  as  mistresses  of  little  families 
which  are  their  own,  or  as  servants  in  the  families  of  their  superiors.  They 
are  calcuhited  to  cherish  timt  prudence  which  is  necessary  in  every  station,  and 
that  cleanliness  which  is  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  female  sex.  They  tend 
to  produce  such  habits  of  industry  as  are  connected  with  the  immediate  bui^ 
ness  of  these  little  ones,  and  sudi,  too,  as  they  can  with  ease  and  with  advair- 
tage  carry  into  the  very  few  domestic  employments  which  are  not  directly  is- 
eluded  within  our  plan. 

ADVAKTAOnS  Of  EKOLBH  UKIVSRSmia.* 

This,  I  am  aware,  to  not  predsdy  the  fittest  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  inl6 
a  formal  defense  of  them  (the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  e:c- 
jwtiate  upon  their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages,  upon  those  powerfhl 
correctives  of  singularity  and  frowardness  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  ef 
mind  against  mind  on  a  spot  wliere  different  classes  live  together  under  a  sys- 
tem of  general  discipline, — upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing 
early  habits  of  regularity  and  decorum, — Upbh  the  strong  though  easy  yolr^ 
that  is  thrown  over  the  impetuosity  of  youth,— upon  the  salutarjr  influence 
among  well  impressed  and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  ^fivXiicia  {youOi* 
.fid  oomradsahip)  which  is  so  beautifully  described,  and  so  frequently  extolled  bjr 
the  writers  of  antiquity,— tipon  the  propensity  of  the  heatt  unassailed  by  csBtH 
and  untainted  by  selfishness,  to  fortn  the  best  iHeUdshlps  fVom  the  best  motiveH^ 
— upon  the  generous  sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened 
equals,  observing  the  conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  as  a  showy 
and  artificial  flishion,  but  as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  even  an  indispensable 
duty, — upon  the  goodly  effects  that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  taste^ 
by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  edifices,  agreeable  from  convenience,  or  strik- 
ing fh>m  magnificence,  of  venerable  fh>m  antiqtiity,— tipon  the  desire  whicii 
pictures,  statues,  inscriptions,  public  harangues,  and  other  local  dfcumstances, 
may  excite  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions  and  glowing  ambition,  not  merely  te 
admire  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  share  in  the  celebrity  of  places  adorned 
through  many  successive  ages  by  many  bHght  loftiiiuries  of  the  schoolsi  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate,— upon  the  tendency  of  trell  fSgillated  amuse- 
ments, and  weU  directed  studies,  to  plant  within  our  bosoms  those  attachments 
16  the  seat  of  our  educirtion,  Which  may  afterwards  estpund  into  the  love  of  oar 
eountry,''-upon  the  fhcUity  of  secesft  to  w^ll  Moted  llbittflet,— ^ffuMi  the  effieMf 
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of  oral  infitructioD,  jadiciooslj  and  diligentlj  oommaotcated, — ^upon  tbe  oompe- 
titiona  that  will  arise  among  numbera^  whose  jadgments  on  the  qualifications 
of  each  other  are  too  freqnent  to  be  eluded,  too  impartial  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weighty  to  be  slighted, — ^upon  the  institution  of  prizes  for  compositions  to 
be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  Colleges,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Universities, — upon 
the  distribution  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  examination, — or, 
upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards,  lucrative  or  honorary,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Waving,  therefore,  all  such  pertinent  and 
interesting  topics,  1  would  only  request  that  the  usefulness  of  these  seminaries, 
like  that  of  every  human  institution,  may  be  judged  by  Uieir  fruits. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to  support  his  favorable  estimate  of  English 
University  Education.     Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says : 

The  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrate^  seats  is  still  considerable; 
and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  tlian  in 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  powerful  incentive  to  learning — I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  which  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  whefe  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mond, a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  science,  and 
from  whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heights  of  literary  fame.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  experienced 
at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa- 
tion. These  institutions,  though  somewhat  fallen  from  their  primary  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youths ; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  to  have  been  spolsen 

in  Oxford,  July  9,  1773,  says : 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature,  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  sublime  or  useful 
science  which  may  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
our  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  worid  has  been  explained 
to  us,  not  by  conjectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration ;  the  works  of 
|>oets,  critics,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philoeophere,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  are  here  made  accessible  and  familiar  to  the  students  of 
every  class,  in  whose  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  repository, 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  extracted  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the 
human  species. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 
of  Bishop  Warburton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  with  his 
(Dr.  L's)  opportunities  of  academical  culture,  confesses : — that 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  Univereity  of  Oxford ;  he  had  enjoyed  all  tlie 
advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous  seat  of  learning  so 
largely  affords ;  that  he  had  spent  many  yeara  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a 
well  regulated  course  of  discipline  and  studies,  and  in  the  agrci^ble  and  im- 
proving oommerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholare ;  in  a  society  where  emulation 
without  envy,  ambition  without  jealou^,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  be  had  breatlied  there  the 
same  atmosphere  whioh  the  Hookers,  the  Chillingworths,  and  the  Ijockes  bad 
breathed  before. 
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8IK  THOMAS  MOBB. 

LETTEB8  OH  THB  BDVCATIOIT  OT  HIS  CHILDRBH. 

8nt  Thomas  More — ^who,  as  member  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  other  positions  of  tnist 
and  ma^stracy,  proved  himself  eminently  fit,  incorruptible,  and  effi- 
cient ;  and  as  son,  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  was  nerer 
8urpass(^d  in  the  exercise  of  those  homely,  graceful,  and  Christian 
qualities  which  make  up  the  liappiness  of  home  and  social  life — was 
bom  in  London  in  1480,  and  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  all  con- 
cerned in  his  trial  and  condemnation,  was  beheaded  July  5,  1535, — 
the  victim  of  the  brutal  lust  and  high-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  YUI. 

The  following  description  of  the  school,  and  the  views  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  education  of  his  children,  and  especially  of  his 
d  mghters,  are  taken  from  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomoi  Mare^  ly  hit  grand- 
aoHj  Cresacre  More  : 

The  Some  School  qf  Sir  Thonuu  More. 

Tlie  school  of  Sir  Thomas  Morels  children  was  famous  over  the  whole 
worid ;  for  that  their  wits  were  rare,  their  dili^nce  extraordinary,  and  their 
masters  most  excellent  men,  as  above  the  rest  Doctor  Clement,  an  excellent 
Grecian  and  physician,  who  was  after-reader  of  Uiephysic-lectare  in  Oxford,  and 
set  out  many  books  of  leamins;.  After  him  one  WiUiam  Gunnell,  who  read  after 
with  ereat praise  in  Cambridge;  and  besides  these,  one  Drue,  one  Nicholas, 
and  after  all,  one  Richard  Hart,  of  whose  rare  leamine  and  industry  in  this 
behalf,  let  ns  see  what  may  be  gathered  out  of  Sir  Thomases  letters  onto 
them,  and,  first,  to  Mr.  Gunnell,  &us: 

Sm  THOMAS  MOBE  TO  MR.  OUNKBLL. 

I  have  received,  my  dear  Gunnell,  your  letters,  such  as  they  are  wont  to  be, 
most  elegant,  and  full  of  affection.  Your  love  towards  my  children  I  gather 
by  your  letter ;  their  diligence  by  their  own ;  for  every  one  .of  their  letters 
pleaseth  me  very  much,  yet  most  especially  I  take  joy  to  hear  that  my  daugtt- 
ter  Elizabeth  hath  showed  as  great  modesty  in  her  mother's  absence,  as  any 
one  could  do,  if  she  had  been  in  presence ;  let  her  know  that  that  thing  liked 
mo  better  than  all  the  epistles  besides ;  for  as  I  esteem  learning  which  is  joined 
with  virtue,  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  kings ;  so  what  doth  the  fame  of 
being  a  great  scholar  bring  us,  if  it  be  severed  from  virtue,  otlier  than  a 
notorious  and  famous  infamy,  especially  in  a  woman,  whom  men  will  be  ready 
the  more  willingly  to  assail  for  their  learning,  because  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and 
aigueth  a  reproach  to  the  sluggishness  of  a  man,  who  will  not  stick  to  lay 
Uio  fault  of  their  natural  malice  upon  the  quality  of  learning,  supposing  that 
their  own  unskllfulness  by  comparing  it  with  the  vices  of  those  that  are 
leaned,  shall  be  accounted  for  virtue;  but  if  any  woman,  on  Uie  contrary 
part  (as  I  hope  and  wisli  by  your  own  instruction  and  teaching  all  mine  will 
do),  shall  join  many  virtues  of  the  mind  with  a  little  skill  of  learning,  I  shall 
account  this  more  happiness  than  if  they  were  able  to  attain  to  Croesus' 
wealth,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  fair  Helen ;  not  because  they  were  to  got 
fame  tlicrcby,  although  that  inseparably  followeth  all  virtue,  as  shadow  doth 
the  body,  but  for  that  they  should  obtain  by  this  the  true  reward  of  wisdom, 
I  which  can  never  be  taken  away,  sa  wealth  may,  nor  will  fade  as  beauty  doth, 

because  it  dependeth  pf  truth  and  justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  of  men's 
mouths,  than  which  nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pernicious ;  for  as 
24 
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it  is  the  dnty  of  a  good  man  to  eschew  infamy,  so  it  is  not  only  the  property 
of  a  prond  man,  bat  also  of  a  wretched  and  ridiculous  man  to  frame  their 
actions  only  for  praise;  for  that  man^s  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unquiet- 
ness,  that  always  waTers  for  fear  of  other  men^s  Judgments  between  joy  and 
sadness.  But  amongst  other  the  notable  benefits  which  learninjc  bestoweth 
upon  men,  I  account  this  one  of  the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learn- 
ing, we  look  not  for  praise,  to  be  aocountcd  learned  men,  but  only  to  use  it  on 
all  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  learned  men,  I  mean  tlie  philoso- 
phers, those  true  moderators  of  men^s  actions,  have  delivered  unto  us  from 
hand  to  hand,  although  some  of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only' 
to  be  accounted  excellent  men  by  the  people.  Thus  have  I  spoken,  my  Gun- 
nell,  somewhat  the  more  of  the  not  coveting  of  vain  glory.  In  regard  of  those 
words  in  your  letter,  whereby  you  judge  that  the  high  spirit  of  my  daughter 
Margaret^ s  wit  is  not  to  be  dejected,  wherein  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you  arc,  but  I  think  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  of  the  same  mind)  tliat  lie 
doth  deject  his  generous  wit,  wliosoever  accustometh  himself  to  admire  va:u 
and  base  objects,  and  he  raiseth  well  his  spirits,  that  embraceth  virtue  and 
true  good.  They  are  base-minded,  indeed,  that  esteem  the  shadow  of  good 
things  (which  most  men  greedily  snatch  at,  for  want  of  discretion  to  jndgn 
true  good  from  apparent),  rather  than  tlie  truth  itself.  And,  therefore,  seeing 
I  hold  this  the  best  way  for  them  to  walk  in,  I  have  not  only  requested  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  whom  of  yourself  I  know  would  have  done  it  out  of  the 
entire  aflTection  you  bear  unto  them ;  neither  have  I  desired  my  wife  alone, 
whom  her  motherly  piety  by  me  often  and  many  ways  tried,  doth  stir  them 
up  thereto,  but  also  all  other  my  friends  I  have  entreated  many  times  to 
persuade  all  my  children  to  this,  tl  at  avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfalls  of 
pride,  they  walk  throngh  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  never 
be  enamored  of  the  glistening  hue  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  lament  for  the  want 
of  those  things  which,  by  error,  they  admire  in  others;  that  they  think  no 
better  of  themselves  for  all  their  costly  trimmings,  nor  any  meaner  for  the 
want  of  them ;  nOt  to  lessen  their  beauty  by  neglecting  it,  which  they  have  by 
nature,  nor  to  make  it  any  more  by  unseemly  art;  to  think  virtue  their 
^ief  happiness*,  learning  and  good  qualities  the  next,  of  which  those  are  especi- 
ally to  be  learned  which  will  avail  them  most;  that  Is  to  say,  piety  towards 
God,  charity  towards  all  men,  modesty  and  Cliristian  humility  in  themselves,  by 
which  they  shall  reap  from  God  the  reward  of  an  innocent  life,  by  certain 
confidence  thereof  they  shall  not  need  to  fear  death,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
enjoying  true  alacrity,  they  shall  neither  be  puffed  up  with  the  vain  praises  of 
men,  nor  dejected  by  any  slander  of  disgrace ;  these  I  esteem  the  true  and 
solid  fruits  of  learning;  which,  as  they  happen  not,  I  confess  to  all  that  are 
learned,  so  those  may  easily  attain  them  who  begin  to  study  wIUi  this  intent; 
neither  is  there  any  difference  In  harvest  Ume,  whether  he  was  man  or  woman 
that  sowed  first  the  com ;  for  both  of  them  bear  name  of  a  reasonable  creature 
equally,  whose  nature  reason  only  doth  distinguish  from  brute  beasts,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  learning,  in  like  manner,  may  not  equally  agree 
with  both  sexes ;  for  by  it,  reason  is  cultivated,  and  (as  a  field)  sowed  with  the 
wholesome  seed  of  good  precepts,  it  bringeth  forth  an  excellent  fruit  But  If 
the  soil  of  woman*  s  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  apter  to  bear  fem 
than  com  (by  which  saying  many  do  terrify  women  from  learning),  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  wit  is  the  more  diligently  by  good  Instrac- 
tions  and  learning  to  be  manured,  to  the  end,  the  defect  of  nature  may  be 
redressed  by  Industry.  Of  which  mind  were  also  many  wise  and  holy  ancient 
fathers,  as,  to  omit  others,  8.  Hierome  and  &.  Adgustlne,  who  not  only 
exhorted  many  noble  matrons  and  honorable  virgins  to  the  getting  of  learning, 
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bnt  also  to  further,  them  therein,  tfatsy  •dnij^ently  expounded  unto  them  maay 
iHurd  phbees  of  Scripinres ;  yea,  wrote  many  letters  unto  tender  maids,  full  of 
flo  great  learelHg,  that  searcely  oar  old  and  greatest  professors  of  divinity  can 
well  read  them,  much  less  be  able  to  understand  them  perfectly ;  whicb  llolj 
Saints*  work  you  will  endeavor,  my  learned  Gannell,  of  your  courtesy,  that 
my  daoghters  may  learn,  whereby  they  may  chiefly  know  what  end  they  ought 
to  have  in  thdr  learning  to  place  the  fruits  of  their  labors  In  God,  and  a  true 
conscience,  by  whicb  it  will  be  easily  brongfat  to  pass,  that  being  at  peace 
within  theraselTcs,  they  shall  neither  be  moved  with  praise  of  flatterers,  nor 
the  nipping  follies  of  unlearned  scoffers.  But  methinks  I  hear  you  reply, 
that  thongb  these,  my  precepts,  be  true,  yet  arc  they  too  strong  and  hard  for 
the  tender  age  of  my  yonng  wenches  to  hearken  to ;  for  what  man,  be  he 
never  so  aged  or  expert  in  any  science,  is  so  constant  or  staid,  that  he  is  not  a 
little  stirred  up  with  the  tickling  vanity  of  glory  ?  And  for  my  part,  I  esteem 
that  the  harder  it  Is  to  shake  from  us  this  plague  of  pride,  so  much  the  more 
ought  every  one  to  endeavor  to  do  it  from  his  very  infancy.  And  I  think 
there  is  no  other  cause  why  this  almost  Inevitable  mischief  doth  stick  so  fast 
in  our  breasta,  but  for  that  it  is  Ingrafted  In  our  tender  minds,  even  by  our 
nurses,  as  soon  as  we  are  crept  out  of  our  shells ;  it  Is  fostered  by  our  masters, 
it  is  nourished  and  perfected  by  our  parents,  whilst  that  nobody  proponndcth 
any  good  thing  to  children,  but  they  presently  bid  them  expect  praise  4is  the 
whole  reward  of  virtue  *,  and  hence  It  is  that  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
esteem  much  of  honor  and  praise,  that  by  seeking  to  please  the  worst,  who  are 
always  the  worst,  they  are  still  ashamed  to  be  good  with  the  fewest  That  this 
plague  may  the  farther  be  banished  from  my  children,  I  earnestly  desire  that  yon, 
my  dear  Gnnnell,  their  mother  and  all  their  friends,  would  still  sing  this  song  unto 
them :  hammer  It  always  In  their  heads,  and  Inculcate  it  unto  tliem  upon  all  occa- 
sions, that  vain  glory  is  abject,  and  to  be'  despised ;  neither  anything  to  be 
more  worthy  or  excellent  than  that  humble  modesty,  which  Is  so  much  praised 
by  Christ ;  the  which  prudent  charity  will  so  guide  and  direct,  that  it  will 
teach  us  to  desire  virtue  rather  than  to  upbraid  others  for  their  vices,  and  will 
procure  rather  to  love  them  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults,  than  to  hate  them 
for  their  wholesome  counsel.  To  the  obtaining  whereof  nothing  is  more 
available  than  to  read  unto  them  the  wholesome  precepts  of  the  fathers, 
whom  they  know  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  they  must  needs  be  vehe- 
mently moved  with  their  authorities,  because  tliey  are  venerable  for  their 
sanctity.  If,  therefore,  you  read  any  such  thing  unto  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
besides  their  lessons  in  Tallust,  for  they  are  of  riper  Judgment,  by  reason  of 
their  age,  than  John  and  Cecily,  you  shall  make  both  me  and  them  every  day 
more  bound  unto  yon ;  moreover,  you  shall  hereby  procure  my  children  being 
dear  by  nature,  after  tills  more  dear  for  learning,  but  by  their  increase  of  goofl 
manners,  most  dear  unto  me.    Farewell.    From  the  Court  iMa  WhUaun-Hve. 

SIB  THOIL4S  MOBI  TO  HIS  CHILDBBK. 

Thomjus  Mobe,  to  hU  whole  School^  tiendeih  OreeHng ;— Beliold  how  I  have 
found  out  a  compendious  way  to  salute  you  all,  and  make  spare  of  time  and 
paper,  wliich  I  must  needs  have  wasted  in  saluting  every  one  of  you,  iMnHcu- 
larly  by  your  names,  which  would  be  very  superfluous,  because  you  are  all  so 
dear  unto  me,  some  In  one  respect,  some  In  another^  that  I  can  omit  none  of 
you  unsalnted.  Yet  I  know  not  whether  there  can  be  any  better  motive  why  I 
should  love  you  than  because  you  are  scholars,  learning  seeming  to  bind  roe 
more  straltly  unto  you  than  the  nearness  of  blood.  I  r^oice,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Drue  is  returned  safe,  of  whoso  safety  you  know  I  was  careful.  If  I 
loved  jou   not  so  much,  I  ahonld  envy  this,  your  so  great  happiness  to 
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have  bad  so  many  great  scholare  for  your  mastenk  For  I  think  Mr.  Nicholas 
is  with  you  also,  and  that  yon  have  learned  of  him  much  astronomy;  so 
that  I  hear  you  have  proceeded  so  far  in  this  science  that  you  now  know  not 
only  the  pole-star  or  do^,  and  such  like  of  the  common  constellations,  but 
also  (which  argueth  an  absolute  and  cunning  astronomer)  in  the  chief  planets 
themselves,  you  are  able  to  discern  the  sun  from  the  moon.  Go  forward, 
therefore,  witli  tliis,  your  new  and  admirable  skill,  by  which  you  do  tlius 
clunb  up  to  the  stars,  wliich,  whilst  yon  doily  admire,  in  the  meanwhile  I 
admonish  you  also  to  think  of  this  Holy  Fast  of  Lent,  and  let  that  excellent 
and  pious  song  of  Boethius  sound  in  your  ears,  whereby  you  are  taught  also 
with  your  minds  to  penetrate  heaven,  lest  when  the  body  is  lifted  up  on  high, 
the  soul  be  driven  down  to  the  earth  with  the  brute  beasts.  FareweH.  From 
Vifi  Court  this  S3d  of  March, 

TnoMAS  More  to  his  be^it  bdowd  diiUlraty  and  to  Margaret  Oigga,  whom  he  num- 
bereth  amongst  fiis  oum,  tendeih  Ore^ing: 

Tlie  merchant  of  Bristow  brought  unto  me  your  letters  the  next  day  after 
he  had  received  them  of  you,  with  the  which  I  was  exceedingly  delighted ; 
for  tliere  can  come  nothing,  yco,  though  it  were  never  so  rude,  never  so 
meanly  polished,  from  this  your  shop,  but  it  procureth  me  more  delight  than 
any  other's  works,  be  they,  never  so  eloquent ;  your  writing  doth  so  stir  up 
my  affection  towards  you ;  but  excluding  this,  your  letters  may  also  very  well 
please  mc  for  their  own  worth,  being  full  of  fine  wit,  and  of  a  pure  Latin 
phrase.  Therefore,  none  of  them  all  but  joyed  me  exceedingly ;  yet  to  tell 
you  ingenuously  what  I  think,  my  son  Johu^s  letter  x^leased  me  best,  both  be- 
cause it  was  longer  than  the  other,  as  also  for  that  he  seemeth  to  have  taken 
more  pains  than  the  rest ;  for  he  not  only  paintcth  out  the  matter  decently, 
and  spcakcth  elegantly,  but  he  playeth  also  pleasantly  witli  me,  and  retumeth 
my  jests  upon  mo  again  very  wittily ;  and  this  he  doth  not  only  pleasantly, 
but  temperately  withal,  showing  that  he  is  mindful  with  whom  he  jesteth,  to 
wit,  his  father,  whom  he  endeavoreth  so  to  delight,  tliat  he  is  also  afeared  to 
offend.  Hereafter  I  expect  ever)-  clay  letters  from  every  one  of  you ;  neither 
will  I  accept  such  excuses  as  you  complain  of,  that  you  had  no  leisure,  or  that 
the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that  you  have  no  matter  to  write ;  John  is 
not  wont  to  allege  any  such  tilings ;  nothing  can  hinder  you  from  writing,  but 
many  things  may  exhort  you  thereto ;  why  should  you  lay  any  fault  upon  tlie 
carrier,  seeing  you  may  prevent  his  coming,  and  have  them  i*eady  made  up  and 
sealed  two  days  before  any  offer  themselves  to  carry  them  ?  And  how  can  you 
want  matter  of  writing  unto  me,  who  am  delighted  to  hear  either  of  your 
studies  or  of  your  play ;  whom  you  may  even  then  please  exceedingly,  when, 
having  nothing  to  write  of,  you  write  as  hugely  as  you  can  of  that  nothing, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  for  you  to  do,  especially  being  women,  and, 
therefore,  prattlers  by  nature,  and  amongst  whom,  daily,  a  great  story  riseth 
of  nothing?  But  this  I  admonish  you  to  do,  that  whether  you  write  of  serious 
matters  or  of  trifles,  you  write  with  diligence  and  consideration,  premeditat- 
ing of  it  before ;  neither  will  it  be  amiss  if  you  first  indite  it  in  £nglish,  for 
then  it  may  more  easily  be  translated  into  Latin,  whilst  the  mind,  free  from 
inventing,  is  attentive  to  find  apt  and  eloquent  words.  And  although  I  put 
this  to  your  choice,  whether  you  will  do  so  or  no,  yet  I  enjoin  you  by  all 
means,  that  yon  diligently' examine  what  you  have  written,  before  you  write  it 
over  fair  again,  first  considering  attentively  the  whole  sentence ;  and  after 
examine  every  part  thereof,  by  which  means  you  may  easily  find  out  if  any 
solecisms  have  escaped  you;  which  being  put  out,  and  your  letter  written  fair, 
yet  then  let  it  not  also  trouble  you  to  examuie  It  over  again ;  for  someUmcs 
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tho  same  faults  creep  in  at  the  second  writing,  which  yon  before  had  blotted 
ont  By  tills  yoar  diligence  yon  will  procnre,  that  those  your  trifles  will  seem 
serious  matters.  For  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  bnt  may  be  made  unsavory  by 
prating  garrulity,  so  nothing  is  by  nature  so  unpleasant  that,  by  industry,  may 
not  be  made  full  of  grace  and  pleasantness.  Farewell,  my  sweetest  children. 
FroniJu  Court,  thUZdqf  September, . 

8IB  THOICAS  MORE  TO  HIS  D^UOHTES  MABOJiRET. 

Thy  letters  (dearest  Margaret)  were  grate'f  ul  unto  ine,  which  certified  me 
of  the  stale  of  Shaw ;  yet  would  they  have  been  more  grateful  unto  me  if 
they  had  told  me  what  your  and  your  brother^s  studies  were,  what  is  read 
amongst  you  every  day,  how  pleasantly  you  confer  together,  what  themes  you 
make,  and  how  you  pass  the  day  away  amongst  you  in  the  sweet  fruits  of 
learning.  And  although  nothing  is  written  from  you  but  it  is  most  pleasing 
unto  me,  yet  those  things  are  most  sugared  sweet  which  I  cannot  learn  of  but 
by  yon  or  your  brother.  [And  in  the  end:]  I  pray  thee,  Meg,  see  that  I  un- 
derstand by  you  what  your  studies  are ;  for  rather  than  I  would  suffer  yon, 
my  children,  to  live  idly,  I  would  myself  look  unto  yoo,  with  the  loss  of  my 
temporal  estate,  bidding  all  other  cares  and  business  farewell,  amongst  which 
tlicre  is  nothing  more  sweet  unto  me  tlian  thyself,  my  dearest  daughter. 
FarcwelL 

SIB  THOMAS  MOBB  TO  HIS  DAT7QHTKRS. 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  most  dear  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliz- 
abeth, and  Cecily ;  and  to  Biargaret  Giggs,  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his 
own.  I  cannot  safflciently  express,  my  best  beloved  wenches,  how  your  elo- 
quent letters  have  exceedingly  pleased  me ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  cause  tbat^ 
I  understand  by  them,  you  have  not  in  your  journeys,  though  you  change 
places  often,  omitted  anything  of  your  custom  of  exercising  yourselves, 
cither  in  making  of  declamations,  comjiosing  of  verses,  or  in  your  logic  ex- 
ercises ;  by  this  1  persuade  myself  that  you  dearly  love  me,  because  I  see  yon 
have  %o  great  a  care  to  please  me  by  your  diligence  in  my  absence  as  to  per- 
form these  things,  which  yon  know  how  gratef  nl'they  are  unto  me  in  my  pres- 
ence. And  as  I  find  this  your  mind  and  affection  so  much  to  delight  me,  so 
will  I  procure  that  my  return  shall  be  profitable  unto  you.  And  persuade 
yourselves  that  there  is  nothing  amongst  these  my  troublesome  and  careful 
affairs,  that  recreateth  me  so  much  as  when  I  read  somewhat  of  your  labors, 
by  which  I  understand  those  tilings  to  bo  true  which  your  most  loving  master 
wrixeth  so  lovingly  of  you,  that  unless  your  own  epistles  did  show  evidently 
unto  me  how  earnest  your  desire  is  towards  learning,  I  should  have  judged 
that  he  had  rather  written  of  affection  tlian  according  to  the  truth ;  but  now 
by  these  that  you  write,  you  make  him  to  be  believed,  and  me  to  imagine  tliose 
things  to  be  true  of  your  witty  and  acute  disputations,  which  he  boasteth  of 
you  almost  above  all  belief.  I  am,  therefore,  marvellous  desirous  to  come 
home,  that  we  may  hear  them,  and  set  our  scholar  to  dispute  with  you,  who  is 
slow  to  believe,  yea,  out  of  all  hope  or  conceit,  to  find  you  able  to  be  answei^ 
able  to  your  master's  praises.  But  I  hope,  knowing  how  steadfast  you  are  in 
your  affections,  that  you  will  shortly  overcome  your  master,  if  not  in  disput- 
ing, at  least  in  not  leaving  of  your  strife.    Farewell,  dear  wenches. 

And  thus  you  mav  conjecture  how  learned  his  daughters  were ;  to  whom, 
for  this  respect,  Erasmus  dedicated  his  commentary  upon  Ovid's  "  De  Nuce.*'^ 
I^wis  Vives  also  writeth  great  commendations  of  this  school  of  Sir  Thomas 
Morc's,  in  his  book  to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  And  both  Erasmus  ded- 
icated Aristotle  in  Greek,  and  Simon  Grineus,  who,  although  an  heretic,  yet, 
Id  respect  of  his  learning,  had  been  kindly  .used  by  Sir  Thomas  3^ore,,as  he 
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writeth  himself,  did  dedicate  Plato  and  other  books  Id  Onseic.  vnto  my  gnod- 
iAfhee,  John  More,  as  to  one  that  was  also  yery  skilful  in  that  tongue.  Bee 
what  Grinens  speaketh  unto  him :  **  There  was  a  great  necessity  why  I  should 
dedicate  these  book9  of  Proclua  (full  of  marveUons  learning,  or  my  ]>ains  set 
out,  but  not  wiUiout  the  singular  Benefit  of  your  father  efibcied),  uito  you,  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  your  fatlier-like  yirtues,  ail  the  fruit  is  to  redound,  botb 
because  you  may  be  an  ornament  unto  them,  and  they  also  may  do  great  good 
unto  you,  whom  I  Imow  to  be  learned,  and-  for  these  grare  disputaitions  suffi- 
ciently provided  and  made  fit  by  the  continual  conversation  of  so  worthy  a 
father,  and  by  the  eompony  of  your  sisters,  who  are  most  expert  in  all  kind» 
of  sciences^  For  what  author  can  be  more  grateful  to  those  dealrooa  minds 
of  most  goodly  things,  such  as  you  and  the  muses  your  sisters  are,  whom 
a  divine  ^eat  of  spirit  to  the  admiration  and  a  new  example  of  tliis  our  age, 
luitli  driven  into  Xha  sea  of  learning  so  far,  and  so  Iiappity,  that  they  aeelio 
learning  to  be  above  their  reacl^  no  disputations  of  philosophy  above  their 
capacity.  And  none  can  better  explicate  entangled  questions,  none  sift  them 
more  profoundly,  nor  conceive  them  more  easily,  than  this  aitthor.'* 

SIR  THOMAS  MOBS  TO  HIS  I>AUGnTBR  MAROABKT. 

Ton  ask  money,  dear  Meg,  too  shamefully  (modestly)  and  fearfally  of  your 
father,  who  is  both  desirous  to  give  it  you,  and  your  letter  hath  deserved  it, 
which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Cheri- 
lus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Philippine  of  gold,  but  if  my  ability  were 
answemblc  to  my  will,  I  would  bestow  two  crowns  of  puro  gold  for  every  syl- 
lable thereof.  Here  I  send  you  as  much  as  you  reqiiested,  being  willing  to 
have  sent  you  more,  but  that  as  I  am  glad  to  give,  so  I  am  desirous  to  be 
asked  and  fawned  on  b}'  my  daughters,  thee  especially,  whom  virtue  and  learn- 
ing hath  made  most  dear  unto  me.  Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  this 
money  well,  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  me  for  more,  the 
sooner  know  you  will  do  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my  most 
beloved  daughter. 

This  daughter  was  llkest  her  father  as  well  in  favor  as  wit,  and  proved  a 
most  rare  woman  for  learning,  sanctity,  and  seerecv,  and  therefore  he  trusted 
her  with  all  his  secrets.  She  wrote  two  declamations  in  Englisli,  which  her 
father  and  she  turned  into  LAtin  so  elegantly  as  one  could  haraly  Judge  which 
>vas  the  best  8he  made  also  a  treatise  of  the  Four  Last  Things ;  which  her 
father  sincerely  protested  that'lt  was  better  than  his,  and  therefore,  it  may  be,, 
never  finished  his.  She  correctcd,^by  her  wit,  a  place  in  Si^nt  Cyprian,  cor- 
rupted, as  Pamelian  and  John  Coster  testify,  instead  of  ^^Nisi  vos  nineerUatU^^* 
restoring  **-nervo8  tineerUaUa.^''  To  her  Erasmus  wrote  an  epistle,  as  to  a  wo- 
man not  only  famous  for  manners  and  virtue,  but  most  of  all  for  learning. 
We  have  heretofore  made  mention  of  her  letter  that  Cardinal  Pole  so  liked,, 
that  when  ho  read  it,  he  would  not  believe  it  could  be  any  woman's;  in  answer 
whereof.  Sir  Thomas  did  send  her  the  letter,  some  part  whereof  we  have  seen 
before;  the  rest  is  this,  which,  though  there  were  no  other  testimony  of  her 
extraordinary  learning,  might  suffice : 

In  the  meantime  I  thought  with  myself  how  true  I  found  that  now,  which 
once  I  remember  I  spoke  unto  you  in  Jest,  when  I  pitied  your  hard  hap,  that 
men  tluit  read  your  writings  would  suspect  you  to  have  had  help  of  some 
otlier  man  therein,  which  would  derogate  somewhat  from  the  praises  due  to 
your  works ;  seeing  that  you,  of  all  others,  deserve  least  to  have  such  a  sus- 
picion had  of  you,  or  that  you  never  could  abide  to  be  decked  with  the  plumes 
of  other  birds.  But  yon,  sweet  Meg,  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  this,  that 
seeing  you  cannot  hope  for  condign  praise  of  your  labors ;  yet  for  all  this,  you 
j^o  forward  with  this  your  invincible  courage,  to  Join  with  your  virtue  the 
knowledge  of  most  excellent  sciences,  and  contenting  yourself  with  your  own 
pleasure  in  learning,  you  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  them 
willingly,  though  they  be  offered  you.  And  for  your  singular  pfety  and  love 
towards  me,  you  esteem  me  and  your  husband  a  sufficient  and  ample  theatre 
for  you  to  content  you  with;  who,  in  requital  of  this  your  affection,  beseedi 
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God  and  onr  Lady,  "with  a*  hearty  prayers  as  poseible  we  con  pour  out,  to  give 
you  an  easy  and  happy  childbirth,  to  increase  your  fadiily  with  a  child  most 
like  yourself,  except  only  in  sex ;  yet  if  it  be  a  wench,  that  it  may  be  such  a 
one  as  would,  in  time,  recompense  by  imitation  of  her  mother^s  learning  and 
virtues,  what,  by  the  condition  of  her  sex,  may  be  wanting;  such  a  wench  I 
should  prefer  before  three  boys.    Farewell,  dearest  daughter. 

Bat  see,  I  pray  you,  how  a  most  learned  Bishop  in  England  was  ravished 
with  her  learning  and  wit;  as  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which  her  father  wrote 
unto  her  to  certify  her  thereof : 

Thomas  More  sendeth  hearty  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret :  I 
will  let  pass  to  teU  you,  my  sweetest  daughter,  how  much  your  letter  delighted 
me ;  you  may  imagine  how  exceedingly  it  pleased  your  father,  when  you  un- 
derstand what  affection  the  reading  of  it  raised  in  a  stranger.  It  happened  me 
/  this  evening  to  sit  with  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  learned  man,  and,  by 
all  men^s  judgment,  a  most  sincere  man.  As  we  were  talking  together,  and  I, 
taking  out  of  my  pocket  a  paper  which  was  to  the  purpose  we  were  talking  of, 
I  pulled  out,  by  chance,  therewith  your  letter.  The  handwriting  plecising  him, 
he  took  it  from  me  and  looked  on  it ;  when  ho  perceived  it,  by  the  salutation, 
to  be  a  woman^s,  hQ  began  more  greedily  to  read  it«  novelty  inviting  him 
thereunto ;  but  when  he  had  read  It,  and  understood  that  it  was  your  writing, 
which  he  never  could  have  believed  if  I  had  not  seriously  affirmed  it.  "  Such 
a  letter  " — ^I  say  no  more ;  yet  why  should  not  I  report  that  which  he  said  unto- 
rac  ? — "  So  pure  a  style,  so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  sweet  affec- 
tions!''— he  was  marvellously  ravished  witl.  it.  When  I  perceived  that,  I 
brought  forth  also  an  oration  of  yours,  which  he  reading,  and  also  many  of 
your  verses,  he  was  so  moved  with  the  matter  ro  unlcoked  for,  that  the  very 
countenance  and  gesture  of  the  man,  free  from  all  flattery  and  deceit,  betrayedi 
that  his  mind  was  more  than  his  words  could  utter,  although  he  uttered  many- 
to  your  great  praise ;  and  forthwith  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  poi-tcguc 
which  jou  shall  receive  inclosed  herein.  I  could  not  possibly  shun  the  taking 
of  it,  but  he  would  needs  send  it  unto  you,  as  a  sign  of  his  dear  affection 
towards  you,  although  by  all  means  I  endeavored  to  give  it  him  again ;  which 
was  the  cause  I  showed  him  none  of  your  other  sister's  works,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  I  should  have  been  thought  to  have  showed  them  of  purpose,  because  ho 
should  bestow  the  like  courtesy  upon  them ;  for  it  troubled  me  sore,  that  I 
must  needs  take  this  of  him ;  but  he  is  so  worthy  a  man,  as  I  have  said,  thai 
it  is  a  happiness  to  please  him  thus.  Write  carefully  unto  him,  and  qs- elo- 
quently as  you  are  able,  to  give  him  thanks  therefore.  Farewell.  From  th& 
Court,  this  lUh  of  September y  even  almost  at  midnight, 

f  She  made  an  oration  to  answer  Qulntllian,  defending  that  rich  man  which  he 
accused  for  having  poisoned  a  poor  man's  bees  with  certain  venomous  flowers 
in  his  garden,  so  eloquent  and  witty  that  U  may  strive  with  his.  She  trans- 
lated Eusebius  out  of  Greek,  but  it  was  never  printed,  because  Christopher- . 
son  at  that  time  had  done  it  exactly  before.  Tet  one  other  letter  will  1  set 
'down  of  Sir  Thomas  to  this  bis.  daughter,,  whiiohils  thus : 

■ 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeUng  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret:  There  waa 
no  reason,  my  dearest  daughter,  why  thou.shouldst  have  deferred  thy  wriULg 
unto  me  one  day  longer,  for  fear  that  thy  letters,  being  so  barren,  should  not 
be  read  of  me  without  loathing.  For  though  they  had  not  been  most  curious, 
yet  in  respect  of  thy  sex,  thou.mlght^t .have  been  pardoned  by  any  man ;  yea,, 
even  a  blemish  in  the  child's  face  seemeth  often  to  a  father  bcautifuL  But, 
tliese  your  letters,  Meg,  were  so  eloquently  polished,  that  they  had  noth- 
ing in  them^  not  only  why  they  should  fear  the  most  indulgent  affection,  ol 
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your  father  More,  but  al80  they  needed  not  to  have  regarded  ercn  Momiife*8 
censure,  though  never  bo  teety.    I  greatly  thank  Mr.  Nicholas,  onr  dear  friend 
(a  most  exx)ert  man  in  astronomy),  and  do  congratulate  your  happiness  whom 
it  may  fortune  within  the  space  of  one  month,  with  a  small  labor  cf  your 
own,  to  Icam  so  many  and  such  high  wonders  cf  that  mi^^hty  and  eternal 
worlvman,  which  were  not  found  bat  in  many  ages,  by  watching,  in  so  many 
cold  nij^hts,  under  the  oi)on  skies,  with  much  labor  and  pains,  by  such  excel- 
lent, and  above  all  other  men's  understanding  wits.    This  which  you  write 
pleaseth  me  exceedingly,  that  you  had  determined  with  yourself  to  study  phi- 
losophy so  diligently,  that  you  will  hereafter  recompense  by  your  dlUgcnco 
what  your  negligence  hath  heretofore  lost  you.    I  love  you  for  this,  dear  Meg, 
that  whcrcais  I  never  have  found  you  to  be  a  loiterer  (your  learning,  which 
is  not  ordinary,  but  in  all  kind  of  sciences  most  excellent,  evidently  showing 
how  painfully  you  have  proceeded  therein),  yet  such  is  your  modesty,  that 
you  had  rather  still  accuse  yourself  of  negligence  than  vainly  boast  of  dili- 
gence ;  except  you  mean  by  this  your  speech  that  you  will  be  hereafter  so 
diligent  that  your  former  endeavors,  though  Indeed  they  were  great  and 
praiseworthy,  yet  in  respect  of  your  future  diligence,  may  be  called  negli- 
gence.   If  it  be  so  that  you  mean  (as  I  do  verily  tliink  you  do),  I  imagine 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  more  fortunate,  nothln;^  to  you,  my  dearest  daugh- 
ter, more  happy ;  for,  as  I  have  earnestly  wished  that  you  might  spend  tlie 
'    remainder  of  your  life  in  studying  physic  and  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  which 
X  there  shall  never  be  helps  wanting  unto  you,  for  the  end  of  man^s  life ;  which 
is  to  endeavor  that  a  sound  mind  be  in  a  healthful  lK>dy,  of  which  studies  you 
have  already  laid  some  foundations,  and  you  shall  never  wont  matter  to  build 
thereupon ;  so  now  I  think  tliat  some  of  the  first  years  of  your  youth,  yet 
/  flourisliing,  may  be  very  well  bestowed  iu  human  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
\    both  because  your  age  may  best  struggle  with  those  difiUcultics,  and  for  tliat 
it  is  uncertain  whether,  at  any  time  else,  we  shall  have  the  commodity  of  so 
•careful,  so  loving,  and  so  learned  a  master ;  to  let  pass,  that  by  this  kind  of 
learning,  our  Judgments  are  either  gotten,  or  certainly  much  helped  thereby. 
I  could  wish,  dear  Meg,  that  I  might  talk  with  you  a  long  while  about  these 
matters,  but  behold,  they  which  bring  on  supper  interrupt  mo,  and  call  me 
away.    My  supper  cannot  be  so  sweet  unto  me  as  this  my  speech  with  you  is, 
if  I  were  not  to  respect  others  more  than  myself.    Farewell,  dearest  daughter, 
and  commend  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  my  loving  son,  who  moketh  me  re- 
joice for  that  ho  studieth  the  same  Uiings  you  do ;  and  whereas  I  am  wont 
always  to  counsel  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now,  on  the  other  side, 
.  I  give  you  license  to  strive  to  master  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere. 
.Farewell  again  and  agun.    Commend  me  to  all  your  schoolfellows,  but  to 
your  master  especially* 

JS'dHy  JUainff  md  Morning  Occupation  in  Uiopia, 

8ir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia  (Scheme  of  a  Happy  Republic),  pictures 
his  ideal  people  disposing  of  their  time  and  occupations  so  as  to  secure  the 
sufficient  use  of  all  their  laculUes  of  mind  and  body.  AVlille  they  gHve  only 
six  hours  to  labor,  they  devoted  a  portion  of  their  evenings  to  recreation, — in 
summer,  the  early  hour  after  supper  in  their  gardens ;  and  in  lK)th  summer 
sod  winter,  to  music  and  discourse;  and  after  eiglit  hours  devoted  to  sleep, 
"  a  great  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks,  go  to  hear  lectures  of  one 
sort  or  anotiicr,  according  to  the  variety  of  tiieir  iucTmations,"  wlilcli  lectures 
are  *'e^'ery  morning  before  daybrcal^."  In  this  suggestion  he  embodies  his 
own  daily  habit  of  early  rising,  and  Ills  devotion  of  those  hours  to  reading, 
writing,  and  contemplation. 


BOGEB  ASCHAM  AND  THE  LADY  JANE  GHET. 

(IVoM  Walter  Savaftt  Laodor'*  *'  ImairfiuuT  Conremtloiis  of  Literacy  Men  and  ttete^ 

men."    Volume  II.,  p.  79-84.J 


AscHAX. — ^Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awM  state; 
thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so:  sub- 
mit in  thankfulness. 

Thy  afiections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater:  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds. 
.  .  .  AlasI  alas! 

Jakk — ^What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  7 

AscHAiL — ^I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it  ReooUectest  thou  who  wrote, 
sitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
these  verses? 

Inv'wibljr  bright  water !  ao  like  air, 

On  loolcing  dowo  I  feared  thoo  couldat  not  bear 

My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  lii;l)t, 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  haniring  bnck,  breathed  each  fireah  gale  aghast,  C 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  oo  fast. 

Jane. — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

AfiOHAiL — ^Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Janb. — I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  supporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  h^ 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compar 
ny ;  so  that  something  more  powerfbl  threw  my  lear  overboard :  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Janel  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors;  for 
God  is  there  tea  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
O  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  I)  may 
be  engulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Janb. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Abohaic. — I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wuwr  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  theo^ 
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for  that  soipaBseth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  bnt  it  is  because  thy  tender  beart, 
haying  always  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
I  evil. 

I  onoe  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much:  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  ayoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  cal^fully  and  sted&st- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Janb. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties:  0  how  extensiTe  they 
are  t  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Polybius?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sigii  unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AsCHAM. — ^Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well  I  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  Grod  one  day  shall  smile  upon  m  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane. — ^I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good« 
ness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant  1  the  prayers  I 
should  have  ofibred  for  myself  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties.  - 

AsoHAM. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous:  but  time  will  harden  him:  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  I  Do  thou,  oomplaoently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  firom  ambition. 

Jane. — ^He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AsoHAK. — Ah  Jane,  Jane  I  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jane. — He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
road  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures  1  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Abchah. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  fiieiy,  his  page,  his  everyttung  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented:  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee:  and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, like  the  plants  in  woodsy  derive  their  softness  and  tendemess  from  the 
shadA. 
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ADMIRAL  LOBD  00IJ4mGW00D,  ON  THB  EDUCATION  OF  HIS  DAUOHTBBS, 

lb  Aw  DaugTUer, 

OcBAK,  AT  Malta,  Feb,  6, 1809. 

I  receiyed  your  letter,  my  dearest  child ;  and  It  made  me  very  happy  to  find 

that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your  education.    The 

greatest  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is,  in  the  expectation 

I  which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  improved  in  knowledge,  and  that  the  under- 

)  standing  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  both,  has  been  cultivated  with 

care  and  assiduity.  Tour  future  happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
at  this  period  of  your  life ;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be 
a  bar  to  your  progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much 
interested  am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  friendship  and 
«  esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enforce 

the  instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
you  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a  temperate  conduct  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  ill-Judging  person ;  but,  after 
showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion,  your  argument 
and  opposition  to  it  should  not  be  tinctured  with  anything  offensive.  Never 
f oi^et  for  one  moment  that  yod  are  a  gentlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 
all  your  actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother— your 
dear,  your  good  mother— say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  i)erson  in  my 
life.  Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper;  my 
I  sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it  sudden 

as  gunpowder ;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  me  more  pain  to  subdue  this  natural  Impetuosity  than  anything  I  ever 
undertook.  I  believe  that  you  are  both  mild ;  but  If  ever  you  feel  in  your 
lltUe  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain  it, 
and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
80  much  for  mind  and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments. 

No  sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  is 
acquired  by  rei)eated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art ;  unless  you 
aim  at  perfection,  you  will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it 
easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference ;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
a  rent  in  your  garment,  or  to  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it  your 
greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can  make  it  Let 
the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant 
manner  that  you  are  capable  of.  If,  in  a  familiar  epistle,  you  should  be  play- 
ful and  jocular,  guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain 
to  any  person ;  and  before  you  write  a  sentence,  examine  it,  even  the  words  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  In  them. 
i  Remember,  my  dear,  that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  brains ;  and  those 

I  whose  brains  are  a  compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to 

blame  to  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  worid,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crooked  lines,  and  gieat,  flourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant;  it  argues  either 
great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is,  consequently,  disrespectful  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens. 
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tor  you  should  mend  them ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is  more  important 
to  you,  or  to  whleh  your  time  can  bo  more  properly  devoted.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.  The  dashers 
are  all  impudent,  however  they  may  conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others ;  and 
the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain  hope,  that,  as  their  letter  cannot 
be  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England, 
for  I  have  lately  been  unwelL  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  expect  there, 
is  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too. 

EitraeUfrom  Letters  to  Lady  OoUingtoood. 

This  day,  my  love,  is  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  it  If  ever  we  have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sbrt  of  happiness  which  I  can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness,  is  all  I  look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  we  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  our  route 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth ;  but,  then,  I  should  be 
forever  regretting  those  beautiful  views,  whieh  are  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  that  used  to  pass  our  door  at  six 
o^  clock  in  a  winter* s  morning,  had  its  charms.  The  fact  is,  whenever  I  think 
how  I  am  to  be  happy  again,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Morpeth,  where, 
out  of  the  fuss  and  parade  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved  most 
and  who  loved  me,  I  enjoyed  as  much  happfness  as  my  nature  is  capable 
of.    Many  things  that  I  see  in  the  world  give  me  a  distaste  for  its  finery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  the  most  entertaining :  it  expands  the  mind 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  In  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distin- 
guish between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  prox>er  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
most  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  everything  that  is  honorable 
and  virtuous,  though  In  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is 
the  way  to  make  tliem  the  darlings  of  my  heart  Tliey  should  not  only  rrad^ 
but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books  ;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ;  but,  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  It  enlarge  their  minds  if  they 
.could  acquire  a  snfllcient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  give 
\them  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation !  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  generality  of  people,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladles,  only  adore  God  because 
they  are  told  It  Is  proper,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  chuit^h ;  but  I  would  have 
my  girls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  they  may 
have  a  fixed  Idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such 
a  world.  Whenever  they  have  tliat,  nothing  on  tills  side  the  moon  will  give 
them  much  uncauncss  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  tlie  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  they 
would  then  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  .  .  . 

Do  not  let  our  girls  bo  made  fine  ladies ;  but  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  have  to  live  In,  that  they  may  take  care  of  tl>emselves  when 
you  and  I  arc  in  heaven.  They  must  do  cverytliing  for  themselves,  and  never 
^  read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shakspeare*s  plays,  as  often  as 
they  please.  What  they  call  books  )or  young  x>erson8  are  nonsense.  The 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noble 
sentiments  from  Shakspearo  or  Roman  history,  as  deserve  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  mind.    Give  them  my  blessing,  and  chaise  them  to  bo  diligent 
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FLOR£NCB  NIGHTINGALB  AND  TRAINED  NURSE& 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  daughter  of  VTilliam  Edward  Shore,  of  Derby- 
shire (who  assumed  by  royal  warrant  the  Dame,  Nightingale^  in  1815,  on  inherit- 
ing an  estate  of  a  branch  of  the  &mily  in  Staffordshire),  was  bom  in  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1820.  To  the  careftil  culture  of  the  best  schools  at  home,  she  added 
the  highest  advantages  of  foreign  travel — a  familiar  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages, and  the  rarer  improvement  to  head  and  heart  of  a  thoughtful  study  of 
galleries  of  art^  and  the  well  managed  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  con- 
tinent With  a  natural  aptitude  of  disposition  and  manner  for  the  duties  of  the 
sick  room,  she  was  early  unpressed  with  the  practical  superiority  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  were  trained  in  the  art  of  applying  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
system,  of  diseases  and  accidents,  and  of  remedial  agents,  in  hospital  service. 
In,  1849  she  entered  as  volunteer  nurse  in  Fiiedner's  Institution  for  Deacon- 
esses at  Kaiserswerth,  and  on  her  return,  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Sani- 
tarium for  invalid  and  infirm  governesses  in  London,  which  she  soon  brought 
into  efficient  management 

In  1854,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sidney  Herbert^  Miss 
Nightingale  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  volunteer  nurses, 
to  do  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  army,  what  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  already  doing  in  the  French  military  hospitals.  The  simple  record  of  the 
successful  labors  of  this  delicately  reared,  but  practically  trained  woman,  and 
her  staff  of  assistants,  is  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the  war. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  McNeiU,  who 
was  one  of  the  Gpvemment  Commissioners  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to 
inspect  tbe  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  who  was  respoDsible  for  leaving  the  sick  in  that 
wretched  condition,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  who  rescued  them  from  it — Flurenoe 
Nightingale.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Kxoept  the  aid  reoeived  from  the  Times 
fund,  she  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  lint>n  for  the  numerous  patients,  which 
oould  not  have  cost  less  than  £2,000  or  £3,000.  [Applause.]  She  fi^und  the 
hospitals  unprovided  with  any  establishment  for  washing  the  liuen,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  ladies  and  the  nurses,  made  orrangi'meuts  for  thut  purpose,  some  of  the 
ladies  taking  an  active  share  in  that  menial  labor.  She  found  the  hospitals  with- 
out any  trained  cooks,  and  she  esUbltshed  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  food  fitted 
tor  those  who  were  most  reduced  was  prepareid,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.     [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  accommodation  would  be  insufiioient.  she  ui^mI  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Barrack  hospital,  which  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  bo  unin- 
habitable, and  the  repairs  were  commenced;  but  the  workmen  soon  stTuok 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  work  could  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  She  advanced  them  from  her  own  means,  and,  curi* 
onsly  enough,  the  very  day  on  which  those  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  sufficient  to  fill  that  wing,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
accommodation,  arrived  from  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  wards  were  as  empty  as  bams,  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purchased  it  at  her  own  cost,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  things,  and  I 
might  tell  yon  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  mf\y  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  I  sm  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  oi 
them  from  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  npon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  which 
are  known  to  the  whole  world ;  which  have  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  natioD  | 
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which  have  made  her  name  dear  to  the  army  and  the  oooDtry,  and  which  Becnre 
to  her  a  place  in  the  historj  of  oar  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  the  moet 
remarkable  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  memorable,  has  pro- 
duced. I  can  not,  howeveri  refiliin  from  stating  one  or  two  facts  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  ought  to  Im  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  coarse,  ooossion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  at  all  hoars,  and  she  informed  me 
that  she  never  heard  even  an  oath  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  yon 
should  imagine  this  proprietv  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  respeot 
to  her  personally.  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
who  was  in  another  hospital.  She  says :  "  In  bearing  testimony,  as  I  do  most 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  respect  with  whk)h  I  was  in  every  instance 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  has 
been  in  the  Eastern  hospitals." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  she  had  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
much  reluctance  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  the  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  did  jnoi  remember  having  been  asked  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  but  she 
believed  she  had  written  five  or  six  hundred  for  men  who  wished  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  considered  themselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  East  have  established  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  I  am  conBdent  that  they  will  not 
throw  away  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  service.  [Ap- 
plause.] Every  one  knows  the  public  services  of  Florence  Nightingale,  but  those 
only  who  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  truly 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  and  manners,  or  the  nnconscioasness  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
versation. 

Far  from  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applaifse  which  has 
followed  her  unsou^t,  the  whoU  energies  of  her  powerful,  highly  onltivated,  and 
essentially  practical  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per- 
manent plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  pious  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti- 
ments, her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect- 
arian bitterness.  [Cheers.]  She  has  not  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  Grod's  creatures.  Ready  to  extend  her  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  persuasions  without  distinction,  she  has 
freely  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Holding  fast  her  own*  principles  with  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  a 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravagant  and  contradictory  absurdities  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  good  which  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  care 
fur  either  the  evil  or  the  good  that  is  spoken  of  her — otherwise  than  that  it  may 
aflfect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  woonded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  wtthont  disparagement  -to 
others,  to  remind  yoa  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  onr  own  country- 
women. 

Misi  Shaw  Stewart  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — ^the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  fiimily  among  our  nntitled  aristocracy ; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  fwSmost  men  of  our  generatkin,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  [load  cheers ;]  the  third,  daughter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positions. 
Onr  coantry,  therefore,  was  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East. 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
itandard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  tfie  wise  benevolence  and  patriotism  of 
Misi  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  efforts  have  introduced  into  our 
military  hospitals,  will  not  be'  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
to  them« 
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At  the  end  of  two  years  Hiiss  Nightingale  returned  to  England,  witli  her 
oonstitntioo  oyer-tasked,  and  her  health  permanently  impaired.  She  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  and  the  people  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
respect  The  only  form  in  which  she  would  allow  any  public  memorial  of  her 
services  to  take,  was  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
women  as  nurses  of  the  sick,  and  the  educating  of  persons  of  the  requisite 
qualities  of  character  and  business  capacity  fbr  the  superintendence  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmarie&  The  enterprise  was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  a  Fund  called  the  Nightingale  Fund  (stated  to  amount  in  1810  to  £40,000^ 
was  soon  subscribed,  and  out  of  the  income  a  Training  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  St  Thoma^  Hospital,  London.  In  a  beautiful  intro- 
duction to  a  memoir  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  one  of  her  pupils  and  dear 
friend,  who  died  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Liverpool,  in 
1868,  Miss  Nightingale  thus  sets  forth  the  object  of  her  Institution. 

We  require  that  a  woman  be  sober,  honest,  truthful,  without  which  there  is 
no  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

We  train  then  in  habits  of  punctuality,  quietness,  trustworthiness,  personal 
neatnesa  We  teach  her  how  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  large  ward  or  es- 
tablishment 

We  train  her  in  dressing  wounds  and  other  injuries,  and  in  performing  all 
those  minor  operations  which  nurses  are  called  upon  day  and  night  to  undertake. 

We  teach  her  how  to  manage  helpless  patients  in  regard  to  moving,  chang- 
ing, feeding,  temperature,  and  the  prevention  of  bed-sores. 

She  has  to  make  and  apply  bandages,  line  splints  for  fhicturea,  and  the  like. 
She  must  know  how  to  make  beds  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  their 
inmates.  She  is  instructed  how  to  wait  at  operations,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  aid 
the  surgeon  requires  at  her  hands.  She  is  taught  cooking  for  sick ;  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  sick  wards  ought  to  be  cleansed,  aired,  and  warmed ;  the  man- 
agement of  convalescents;  and  how  to  observe  sick  and  maimed  patients,  so 
as  to  give  an  intelligent  and  truthful  account  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  cases  in  the  intervals  between  visits — a  much  more  dif- 
ficult thing  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  "medical  women,*'  but  simply  nurses  acquainted 
with  i^principlea  which  they  are  required  constantly  to  apply  at  the  bedside. 

For  the  fViture  superintendent  is  added  a  coufse  dt  instruction  in  the  admui- 
istration  of  a  hospital,  including,  of  course,  the  linen  arrangements,  and  what 
else  is  necessary  for  a  matron  to  be  conversant  with. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  all  this  is  intuitive  fai  women,  that  they  are 
bom  so,  or,  at  least,  that  it  comes  to  them  without  training.  To  such  we  say. 
By  all  means  send  us  as  many  such  geniuses  as  you  can,  for  we  are  sorely  in 
want  of  them. 

The  aucoess  of  Miss  Nightingale*s  endeavors  in  the  St  Thomas'  Hospital 
Training  School  for  nurses,  has  confirmed  the  experience  of  Pastor  Fliedner  at 
Kaiserswerth,  that  nursing  is  an  art,  in  which  aptitude  of  head  and  heart  may 
be  Decenary  to  the  highest  suoceas,  as  '  aptness  to  teach '  is  in  teaching,  but 
both  knowledge  and  training — ^knowledge  of  the  human  system,  of  diseases, 
and  remedial  agents,  and  trainmg  in  the  application  of  these  agents  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  dealuig  with  mind  and  body  diseased,  are  indispensable  to  women 
of  average  ability. 
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TRAINING  INflTITITTIONS  FOR  NURSES  AT  UVERPOOL. 

Tns  scheme  of  establishing  a  Training  Institution  for  Nurses  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  principal  hospital  in  Liver- 
pool, originated  in  1861  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
whose  names  are  not  given  in  the  pamphlet  on  *'  The  Organization 
of  Nursing ;"  bnt  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  is  there  de- 
scribed as  consisting,  •"  not  of  benevolent  enthusiasts  or  philanthro- 
pists by  profession,  but  of  practical  men  of  business,  who  have 
abundant  work  and  large  experience  in  commerce,  in  politics,  and 
in  life,  who  know  the  value  of  time  and  money,  and  would  not  be- 
stow either  on  an  enterprise  in  which  they  did  not  find  the  results 
proportionate  to  the  expenditure." 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  thus  explained  in  a  prospectus 
which  was  oublished  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds : — 

1.  To  provide  thorough ly  educated  profeftsional  nwraes  for  the  Infirmary. — ^There 
are  in  the  Infirroarj,  nurses  of  whose  efficiency  and  kindness  we  can  not  apeak 
too  highly,  but  tlie  supply  of  good  hospital  nurses  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
requirements.  And  the  misconduct  of  the  unsuitable  ones,  who,  from  neces- 
sity, are  employed,  discredits  a  profession  which  is  in  its  nature  most  honorable, 
and  would  otlierwise  attract  many  whose  ability  and  character  would  peculiarly 
fit  them  for  its  duties.  We  refer  to  the  testimouy  of  the  MedicaKBoard  on  this 
point,  and  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  might  be  done  by  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  nursing  to  save  life  aud  health,  and  to  make  the  OKponditure  of  an  hos- 
pital more  effective,  by  giving  increased  power  to  the  medical  and  other  agea- 
cies,  and  by  abridging  the  period  requisite  to  effect  a  cure. 

2.  To  provide  dvttrict  or  missionary  nurses  for  Vie  poor, — In  cases  which  are 
not  suitable  for,  and  can  not  be  reached  by,  hospitals,  to  do  in  nursing  what 
the  dispensaries  do  for  them  in  medical  aid.  We  propose  to  furnish  nurses  to 
those  districts  which  will,  by  means  of  local  committees  or  individuals,  find  the 
necessary  medical  comforts  and  superintendence.  The  results  of  district  nurs- 
ing, though  only  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  with  an  imperfect  organization,  have 
b<^n  invariably  satis&ctory.  It  relieves  an  amount  of  suffering  most  intense 
in  its  character,  and  capable  of  alleviation,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  proportion- 
ately small  expenditure. •  It  does  more  than  this;  it  teaolies  the  people  to 
nurse  Clieir  own  sick,  and,  by  introducing  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  among 
the  working  classes,  tends  to  prevent  illness  and  strengthen  health. 

In  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  by  restoring  parents  to  their  work 
and  place,  it  often  prevents  whole  families  from  steadily  sinking  into  hopeless 
poverty,  misery,  and  vice,  the  consequences  of  whidi,.  in  the  end,  take  ven- 
geance on  society  fbr  its  neglected  duties. 

In  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  aid  thus  given  to  the  suffering  poor 
does  away  with  an  Irritation  against  God  and  man,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
suspected  by  those  who  have  not  been  in  a  posifion  to  see  it  Such  irritation 
is  the  frequent  result  of  extreme  suffering,  when  unmitigated  by  assistanoe 
ftx>m  those  who  have' the  power  to  give  it,  leading  men  to  brood  bitterly  over 
an  inequality  of  conditions  to  which  they  are  not  reconciled  by  experiencing  in 
their  need  the  alleviation  which  wealth  and  knowledge  could  and  should  have 
provided.  Assistance  thus  bestowed  would  open  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
and  of  tlieir  families  to  all  benevolent  persons  in  their  attempts  to  benefit  the 
working  classes,  physically,  morally,  and  religiously. 

3.  To  provide  tidhnwma  for  private  familieB. — It  is  a  (act  well  known  by 
medical  men  that  fiir  more  patients  die  unnecessarily  (or  live  yrith  permanently 
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impftired  health),  fh>m  defective  nursing,  in  femilies  who  could  and  Would 
gladly  pay  for  efficient  liursiog,  if  procurable,  than  even  under  the  defective 
nursing  which,  till  lately,  was  almost  general  in  hospitals.  Most  of  the  hos- 
pital nurses  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  what  they  were  about.  However 
devoted  and  watchful  the  relative  of  the  private  nurse  may  be,  while  she  is 
gaining  her  experience  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  object  of  her  care  has 
often  papsed  out  of  its  reach,  or  her  own  health  has  given  way,  and  death  has 
thus  multiplied  its  victims  If  relieved  by  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  she  might 
with  an  easy  mind  have  left  her  charge  and  obtained  the'  necessary  rest." 

RULES  OF  THB  LIVBBPOOL  KUEBES  TRAIKIKG  SCHOOL. 

1.  That  the  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospitals  or 
private  houses,  as  the  Committee  or  Lady  Superintendent  may  appoint. 

2.  That  when  sent  from  the  Home  to  attend  a  patient,  they  receive  their  in- 
structions from  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without 
oommupicating  with  her;  tliis  they  can  do  by  letter  at  any  time. 

5.  Tiiat  no  present  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  be  accepted  by  a  nurse,  beyond 
some  very  trifling  remembrance  fi^m  or  of  the  patient. 

4L  That  nothing  belonging  to  a  deceased  patient  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
nurse. 

6.  That  while  on  duty  at  the  Home,  at  the  Infirmary,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  regulations  of  the  establishment  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by 
the  nurse. 

6.  That  no  male  visitors  to  the  nurses  be  admitted  at  the  Home  without  spe- 
dai  permission  from  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

7.  That  the  nurses  shall  not  take  more  than  ]|  pint  each  of  table  beer  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  no  wine  or  spirits  without  a  medical  order ;  and  that 
they  shall  carefully  avoid  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  expenses  of  a  household 
either  in  board  or  washing. 

8.  That  a  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct 
and  efficiency  from  the  &roily  of  her  patient  or  ftom  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  expected  that  the  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion they  have  undertaken,  and  will  evince,  at  all  times,  the  self-denial,  for- 
bearance, gentleness,  and  good  temper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the 
sick,  and  also  to  their  characters  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  sick  room,  doing  every  thing  that  is  requisite  in  it,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  When  nursing  in  families  where  there  are  no  servants, 
if  their  attention  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  generally  useful  They  are  also  most  earnestly 
charged  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must 
obtain  of  the  private  affiiirs  of  households  or  individuals  they  may  attend. 

A  building  (the  Nurse^s  Home)  capable  of  accommodating  a 
staff  of  nurses  with  a  saperintendent,  a  deputy,  and  three  servants, 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  (Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool),  on  the  grounds  of  the  Infirmary,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones  (daughter  of  Col. 
Jones  of  Fahan  on  the  Lough  Swilly,  Ireland),  who  spent  some  time 
in  the  Nightingale  School  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
and  in  Kings  College  Hospital,  to  learn  the  system  of  these  two 
nursing  schools,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  surgical  and  medical 
training  pursued  there.  In  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the 
Training  Department,  Miss  Jones  was  eminently  successful,  until  her 
health  failed.  She  died  February  10,  1868,  in  the  midst  of  her  use- 
fulness, with  50  nurses,  150  pauper  scourers,  and  1,350  patients  un- 
der her  chanre. 
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FEMALB  EDUCATION. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  thas  writes  in  his  Journal,  after  devoting 
a  fortnight  (at  intervals)  to  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  Letters  : 

)  POLFTE  CONVERSATION  AND  FAMILIAR  LBTTERS. 

When  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  aocomplisbment  has  learned  to  con- 
verse with  ease  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  the  most  polished  so- 
ciety, and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  must  write  letters  as  they  ought 
to  be  written ;  if  she  has  acquired  just  as  muchi  habitual  correctness  as  is  re- 
concilable with  the  air  of  negligence.  A  moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of 
feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence  may  be  allowed ;  but  the  intercourse  of  society, 
either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though  interdicted  from 
the  long-continued  use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  resource. 
There  is  a  part  of  language  which  is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer, 
and  which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  dread ;  it  is  formed  of  the 
most  familiar  phrases  and  turns,  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of  men,  and  is 
full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings 
and  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employment  of  such 
phrases  which  produces  what  may  be  call^  colloquial  eloquence.  Conversa- 
tion and  letters  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  without  de- 
parting from  their  character.  Any  thing  may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the 
tone  of  society ;  the  highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  they  come  in  the  easy  un- 
dress of  the  club;  the  strongest  metaphor  appears  without  violence,  if  it  in 
familiarly  expressed;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch  the  warmest  feeling,  if  we 
perceive  that  it  is  intentionally  lowered  in  expression,  out  of  condescension  to 
our  calmer  temper.  It  is  thus  that  harangue  and  declamations,  the  last  proof 
of  bad  taste  and  bad  mannere  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  fancy  and 
the  heart  find  the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores.  To  meet  this  de- 
spised part  of  language  in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise.  This  is  increased 
when  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
this  familiar  eloquence.  To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author-craft  in  a  book, 
-raises  tlie  pleasing  astonishment  to  its  highest  degree. 

Letters  must  not  be  On  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  Wortley*s  letters  on  her  Jour- 
ney to  Constantinople,  are  an  admirable  boojs  of  travels;  but  they  are  not  Ut- 
ters. A  meeting  to  discass  a  question  of  science  is  not  conversation ;  nor  are 
papera  written  to  another,  to  inform  or  discuss  letters.  Conversation  is  relax- 
ation, not  business,  and  must  never  appear  to  be  occupation ;  nor  must  letters. 
Judging  from  my  own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  common  no- 
tion, that  these  lettere  owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIY.  A  very  small  part  of  the  lettera  consist  of  such  anecdotes. 
Those  whp  read  them  with  this  idea,  must  complain  of  too  much  Grignan.  f 
may  now  own  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the  two  first  volumes :  I  was  not 
quite  charmed  and  bewitched  till  the  middle  of  the  collection,  where  there  are 
fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great  and  famous.  I  felt  that  the  fascination  grew  as  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Sevigne*  &mily ;  it  arose  from  the  history  of  the  im- 
mortal mother  and  the  ador^  daughter,  and  it  increased  as  I  knew  them  in 
more  minute  detail ;  just  as  my  teara  in  tlie  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa  depend 
on  my  having  so  often  drank  tea  with  her  in  those  early  volumes,  which  are  so 
audaciously  called  dull  by  the  profane  vulgar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  do  not  owe  some  secondary  interest  to  the  illustrious  age  in  wiiich  they 
were  written ;  but  this  depends  merely  on  its  tendency  to  heighten  the  dig« 
nity  of  the  heroine,  and  to  make  us  take  a  warmer  concern  in  persons  who 
were  the  friends  of  those  celebrated  men  and  women,  who  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood. 

I  once  thought  of  iUustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  examples  from  *  La 
Sevign6.'  The  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by 
her  worehiper,  Walpole.  but  even  by  Gray ;  who,  notwithstanding  tiio  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stifihess  of  an  imitator,  and  of  a 
college  recluse. 


POWER  OF  CHARACTER-UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

From  **  Sermoni  for  the  New  Life,  by  Horace  Buthnell." 


The  following  passages,  in  which  Dr.  Bnshnell  sets  forth  in  a 
novel  and  masterly  manner  the  power,  which  a  Christian  exerts 
in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  by  what  he  is,  in  distinction  from 
what  he  professe.«,  is  strikingly  true  of  the  Teacher,  So  it  seemed 
to  us  when  we  first  heard  it  delivered  in  the  old  North  Church, 
Hartford,  forty  years  ^o,  and  so  it  seems  to  us  now,  when  we 
have  come  to  estimate  more  highly  than  ever  before,  the  subtle, 
yet  beneficent  and  inspiring  influences  which  stream  out  from  the 
voice,  manner,  action, — the  daily  life  of  the  true  teacher,  as  he 
goes  out  and  in  before  his  pupils,  and  discharges  all  his  manifold 
duties  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  The  train  of  thought  is 
suggested  by  the  record  in  John's  Gospel  (xx,  8),  in  which  the 
unhesitating  step  of  Peter,  as  he  approaches  and  at  once  enters  the 
•sepulchre,  decides  John, — "  then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple" 

There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man ;  that  which  is  active  or 
vohmtary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious; — that  which  we  exert  purposely  or 
in  the  endeavor  to  sway  another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasion, 
by  threatenings,  by  offers  and  promises, — and  that  which  flows  out  from  us, 
unawares  to  ourselves,  the  same  which  Peter  had  over  John  when  he  led  him 
into  the  sepulchre.  The  importance  of  our  efforts  to  do  good,  that  is  of  our 
voluntary  influence,  and  the  sacred  obligation  we  are  under  to  exert  ourselves 
in  this  way  are  often  and  seriously  insisted  on. 

But  there  needs  to  be  produced,  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  for  this  object, 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  that  kind  of  influ- 
ence, or  beneficence  which  is  insensibly  exerted.  The  tremendous  weiglit  and 
efficacy  of  this,  compared  with  the  other,  and  the  sacred  responsibility  laid 
upon  us  in  regard  to  this,  are  felt  in  no  such  degree  or  proportion  as  they  should 
be ;  and  the  consequent  loss  we  suffer  in  character,  as  well  as  that  which  the 
Church  suffers  in  beauty  and  strength,  is  incalculable. 

The  influences  we  exert  unconsciously  will  almost  never  disagree  with  our 
real  character.  They  are  honest  influences,  following  our  character,  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  sun.  And,  therefore,  we  are  much  more  certainly  responsi- 
ble for  them,  and  their  effects  on  the  world.  They  go  streaming  from  us  in 
all  directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or  liealing 
around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of  character.    If 
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good  ourselres,  they  are  good;  if  bad,  thej  are  bad.  And,  since  they  reflect 
80  exactly  our  character,  it  is  impoesible  to  doubt  our  responsibility  for  their 
efifects  on  the  world.  We  must  answer  not  only  for  what  we  do  with  a  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  influence  we  exert  insensibly. 

Histories  and  biographies  make  little  account  of  the  power  men  exert  insen- 
sibly over  each  other.  They  .tell  how  men  have  led  armies^  established  em- 
pires, enacted  laws,  gained  causes,  sung,  reasoned,  and  taught ; — always  occu- 
pied in  setting  forth  wJiat  tbey  do  with  a  purpose.  But  what  they  do  witiiout 
a  purpose,  the  streams  of  influence  that  How  out  from  their  persons  unbidden 
on  the  world,  they  ^n  not*  trace  or  compute,  and  seldom  even  mention.  So 
also  the  public  laws  make  men  responsible  only  for  what  they  do  with  a  posi- 
tive purpose,  and  take  no  account  of  the  mischief  or  benefita  that  are  oommu- 
nieated,  by  their  noxious  or  ^healshftil  examine.  The  same  is  true  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  fiimilies,  churches,  and  schools;  they  make  no  account  of  the  things 
we  do,  except  we  will  them.  What  we  do  insensibly  passes  for  nothing,  be- 
cause no  human  government  can  trace  such  influences  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  make  their  authors  responsible. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  influences  of  this  kind  are  significant,  be- 
cause they  are  unnoticed  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  in  the  natural  world?  Be- 
hind- the  mere  show,  the  outward  noise  and  stir  of  the  world,  nature  always 
conceals  her  hand  of  control,  and  the  laws  by  which  she  rules.  Who  ever 
saw  with  the  eye,  for  example,  or  beard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tre- 
mendous astronomic  force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the 
physical  universe  together?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  fire-fly  spark 
in  comparison ;  but,  because  it  glares  on  the  clouds,  and  thunders  so  terribly  in 
the  ear,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  where  it  &lls,  many  will  be  ready  to 
think  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent  agent  than  gravity. 

The  Bible  calls  the  good  man's  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  light  to 
flow  out  spontaneously  in  all  directions,  and  fill  the  world  unconsciously  with 
its  beams.  So  the  Christian  shines,  it  would  say,  not  so  much  because  he  will, 
as  because  he  is  a  luminous  object.  Net  that  the  active  influence  of  Christiana 
Is  made  of  no  account  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  this  symbol  of  light  has  it^ 
propriety  in  the  &ct  that  their  unconscious  influence  is  the  chief  influence,  and 
lias  the  precedence  ip  its  power  over  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are  many 
who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very  tftme  and  feeble  instrument,  be- 
cause it  is  noiseless.  An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  eflective  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through  the 
solid  foundations  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whple  continent.  The. noblest  works 
of  man,— cities,  monuments,  and  temples, — are  in  a  moment  leveled  to  the 
ground,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulfs  of  fire.  Little  do  they  think 
that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  soil  .and  genial,  and  silent  light,  is  an  agent 
many  times  more  powerful.  But  let  the  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  return 
no  more,  let  the  hour  of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn :  the  out- 
cries of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  darkness 
audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun.  The  vegetable 
growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  chill  creeps  on,  and  frosty  winds  begin  to  howl 
across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder,  and  yet  colder,  is  the  night.  The  vital 
blood,  at  IjBngth,  of  all  creatures,  stops  congealed.  Down  goes  the  frost  to- 
ward the  earth's  center.  The  heart  of  the  sea  is  frozen ;  nay,  the  earthquakea 
are  themselves  frozen  in,  under  their  fiery  caverns.    The  very  globe  itself^  too. 
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and  all  the  fellow  planets  that  have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of 
ice,  swinging  silent  in  the  darkness.  Such  is  the  light,  which  revisits  us  in  the 
silence  of  the  morning.  It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It  would  not  wake  an 
infant  in  his  cradla  And  jet  it  perpetually  new  creates  the  world,  rescuing  it, 
each  morning  as  a  prey,  from  night  and  chaoa  So  the  Christian  is  a  light, 
even  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  we  must  not  think  that,  because  he  shines 
insensibly  or  silently,  aa  a  mere  luminous  object,  he  is  therefore  powerless. 
The  greatest  powers  are  ever  those  which  lie  back  of  the  little  stirs  and  com- 
motions of  nature;  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  insensible  influences  of  good 
men  are  as  much  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  their  voluntary  or  active, 
as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  consequence  than  her  little 
disturbances  and  tumults.  The  law  of  human  influence  is  deeper  than  many 
suspect,  and  they  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  The  outward  endeavors  made  by 
good  men  or  bad  to  sway  others,  they  call  their  influence ;  whereas  it  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  fraction,  and,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very  small  fraction,  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  flows  out  of  their  lives.  Nay,  I  will  even  go  further.  How  many 
persons  do  you  meet,  the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character 
is  so  decided  as  often  to  thwart  their  voluntary  influence;  so  that,  whatever 
they  attempt  to  do,  in  the  way  of  controlling  others,  they  are  sure  to  cariy  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  they  intend  I  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that, 
where  men  undertake  by  ailment  or  persuasion  to  exert  a  power,  in  the  face 
of  qualities  that  make  them  odious  or  detestable,  or  only  not  entitled  to  re- 
spect, their  insensible  influence  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  The  total  effect 
of  the  life  is  then  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  the  voluntary  endeavor ;  which, 
of  course,  does  not  add  so  much  as  a  fraction  to  it 

LoubU  Line  of  Chmmunicaiioit 

If  we  distinguish  man  as  a  creature  of  language,  and  thus  qualified  to  com- 
municate  himself  to  others,  there  are  in  him  two  sets  or  kinds  of  language,  one 
which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one  that  is  involuntary ;  that  of  speech  in 
tlie  literal  sense,  and  that  expression  of  the  eye,  the  &ce,  the  look,  the  gait,  the 
motion,  the  tone  or  cadence,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  language  of 
the  sentiments.  This  natural  language,  too,  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  conduct 
of  life,  that  which,  in  business  and  society,  reveals  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
men.  Speech,  or  voluntary  language,  is  a  door  to  the  soul,  that  we  may  open 
or  shut  at  will ;  the  other  is  a  door  that  stands  open  evermore,  and  reveals  to 
others  constantly  and  often  very  clearly,  the  tempers,  tastes,  and  motives  of 
their  hearts.  Withm,  as  we  may  represent,  is  character,  charging  the  common 
reservoir  of  influence,  and  through  these  twofold  gates  of  the  soul,  pouring  it- 
self out  on  the  world.  Out  of  one  it  flows  at  choice,  and  whensoever  we  pur- 
pose to  do  good  or  evil  to  men.  Out  of  the  other  it  flows  each  moment,  as 
light  from  the  sun,  and  propagates  itself  in  all  beholders. 

As  subjects  of  uifluence,  we  find  every  man  endowed  with  two  inlets  of  im- 
pression ;  the  ear  and  the  understanding  for  the  reception  of  speech,  and  the 
sympathetic  powers,  the  sensibilities  or  affections,  for  tinder  to  those  sparks  of 
emotion  revealed  by  looks,  tones,  manners,  and  general  conduct  And  these 
sympathetic  powers,  though  not  immediately  rational,  are  yet  inlets,  open  on 
all  sides,  to  the  understanding  and  character.  They  have  a  certain  wonderful 
capacity  to  receive  impressions,  and  catch  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  propagate 
in  us  whatsoever  falls  into  their  passive  moldSi  from  otbera    The  impressions 
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they  receive  do  not  come  through  verbal  propositions,  and  are  never  received 
into  verbal  proposition,  it  may  be,  iu  the  mind,  and  therefore  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  this  account  are  they  the  more  powerful, 
because  it  is  a«  if  one  lieart  were  thus  going  directly  into  another,  and  carry- 
ing in  its  feelings  with  it  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  feelings  of  our  neigh- 
bor, we  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  by  the  assimilating  power  of  sensi- 
bility and  fellow-feeling.  Many  have  gone  so  &r,  and  not  without  show,  at 
least,  of  reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the  very 
features  of  children,  are  often  changed,  by  exclusive  intercourse  with  nurses 
and  attendants.  Furthermore,  if  we  carefully  consider,  we  shall  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt,  that  simply  to  look  on  bad  and  malign^mt  faces,  or  those 
whose  expressions  have  become  infected  by  vice,  to  be  with  them  and  become 
familiarized  to  them,  is  enough  permanently  to  affect  the  character  of  persons 
of  mature  age.  I  do  not  say  thai  it  must  of  necessity  subvert  their  character, 
for  the  evil  looked  upon  may  never  be  loved  or  welcomed  in  practice ;  but  it  is 
something  to  have  these  bad  images  in  the  soul,  giving  out  their  expressions 
there,  and  diffusing  their  odor  among  the  thoughts,  as  long  as  we  live. 

It  is  by  one  of  these  modes  of  communication  that  we  are  constituted  mem- 
bers of  voluntary  society,  and  by  the  other,  parts  of  a  general  mass,  or  mem- 
bers of  involuntary  society.  Tou  are  all,  in  a  certain  view,  individuals,  and 
separate  as  persons  from  each  other :  you  are  also,  in  a  certain  other  view, 
parts  of  a  common  body,  as  truly  as  the  parts  of  a  stone.  Thus  if  you  ask 
how  it  is  that  you  and  all  men  came,  without  your  consent  to  exist  in  society, 
to  be  within  its  power,  to  be  under  its  laws,  the  answer  is,  that  while  you  are 
a  man,  you  are  also  a  fractional  element  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
being,  called  society — be  it  the  fiimily,  the  church,  the  state.  In  a  certain  de- 
partment of  your  naturoi  it  is  open ;  its  sympathies  and  feelings  are  open.  On 
this  open  side  you  all  adhere  together,  as  parts  of  a  larger  nature,  in  which 
there  is  a  common  circulation  of 'want,  impulse,  and  law.  Being  thus  made 
common  to  each  other  voluntarily,  you  become  one  mass,  one  consolidated  so- 
cial body,  animated  by  one  life.  And  observe  how  far  this  involuntary  com- 
munication and  sympathy  between  the  members  of  a  state  or  family  is  sov- 
ereign  over  their  character.  It  always  results  in  what  we  call  the  national  or 
&mily  spirit ;  for  there  is  fi  spirit  peculiar  to  every  state  and  family  in  the 
world.  Sometimes,  too,  this  national  or  family  spirit  takes  a  religious  or  an  ir- 
religious character,  and  appears  almost  to  absorb  the  religious  self-government 
of  individuala  What  was  the  national  spirit  of  France,  for  example,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  a  spirit  of  infidelity  ?  What  is  the  religious  spirit  of  Spain  at 
this  moment,  but  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  quite  as  wide  of  ChristiaJiity  and  destruct- 
ive to  character  as  the  spirit  of  falsehood  ?  What  is  the  &mily  spirit  in  many 
a  house,  but  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or  appetite,  in  which  every  thing 
that  is  warm,  dignified,  genial,  and  good  in  religion,  is  visibly  absent  ?  Some- 
times you  will  almost  fancy  that  you  see  the  shapes  of  money  in  the  eyes  of 
the  cliildren.  So  it  is  that  we  are  led  on  by  nations,  as  it  were,  to  a  good  or 
bad  immortality.  Far  down  in  the  secret  foundations  of  life  and  society,  there 
lie  concealed  great  laws  and  channels  of  influence,  which  make  the  race  com- 
mon to  each  other  in  all  the  main  departments  or  divisions  of  the  social  mass — 
laws  which  often  escape  our  notice  altogether,  but  which  are  to  society  as 
gravity  to  the  general  system  of  God's  works. 
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Iruitinct  of  ImUalion  in  Children. 

We  begin  our  mortal  experience,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  judgment  or 
reason^  or  with  ideas  received  tlirougb  language,  but  by  simple  imitation,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  thi?,  we  lay  our  foundations.  The  child  looks  and  listens, 
and  whatsoever  tone  of  feeling  or  manner  of  conduct  is  displayed  around  him, 
sinks  into  his  plastic,  passive  soul,  and  becomes  a  mold  of  his  being  ever  after. 
The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant,  and  the  petulance,  the  passion, 
the  gentleness,  the  tranquillity  indicated  by  it,  are  all  reproduced  in  tlie  child. 
His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature,  and  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  with- 
out choice  or  selection.  A  little  further  on,  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  every 
thing  he  sees.  Voice,  manner,  gait,  every  thing  which  the  eye  sees,  the  mimic 
instinct  delights  to  act  over.  And  thus  we  have  a  whole  generation  of  future 
men,  receiving  from  us  their  very  beginnings,  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their 
life  and  immortality.  They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before  the 
hearth,  and  at  the  table ;  and  when  we  are  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are  drawing 
from  us  impressions  and  molds  of  habit,  which,  if  wrong,  no  heavenly  disci- 
pline can  wholly  remove ;  or,,  if  right,  no  bad  associations  utterly  dissipate. 
Now  it  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether,  in  all  the  active  influence  of  our 
lives,  we  do  as  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  in  this 
single  article  of  unconscious  influence  over  children. 

Potoer  of  Manner  and  Presence — Ulustialied  in  Paul 

It.  is  not  mere  words  which  turn  men ;  it  is  the  heart  mounting,  uncalled, 
into  the  expression  of  the  features ;  it  is  the  eye  illuminated  by  reason,  the 
look  beaming  with  goodness ;  it  is  the  tone  of  the  voice,  that  instrument  of  the 
soul,  which  changes  quality  with  such  amazing  facility,  and  gives  out  in  the 
soil,  the  tender,  the  tremulous,  the  firm,  every  shade  of  emotion  and  character. 
And  so  much  is  there  in  this,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the  man 
that  speaks  are  likely  to  be  well  represented  in  his  manner.  If  he  is  a  stranger, 
his  way  will  inspire  confidence  and  attract  good  will.  His  virtues  will  be  seen, 
as  it  were,  gathering  round  him  to  minister  words  and  forms  of  tliought,  and 
theur  voices  will  be  heard  in  the  fall  of  his  cadences.  And  the  samd^  is  true  of 
bad  men,  or  men  who  have  nothing  in  their  character  corresponding  to  what 
they  attempt  to  do.  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  another, 
the  involuntary  man  tells  what  you  are  doing,  in  a  hundred  ways  at  once.  A 
hypocrite,  endeavoring  to  exert  a  good  influence,  only  tries  to  convey  by  words 
what  the  lying  look,  and  the  fiiitliless  affectation,  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his 
manner,  perpetually  resists.  We  have  it  for  a  fashion  to  attribute  great  or  even 
prodigious  results  to  the  voluntary  efforts  and  labors  of  men.  Whatever  they 
effect  is  commonly  referred  to  nothing  but  the  immediate  power  of  what  they 
do.  Let  us  take  an  example,  like  that  of  Paul,  and  analyze  it.  Paul  was  a 
man  of  great  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  He  combined,  withal,  more  of  what  is 
lofty  and  morally  commanding  in  his  character,  than  most  of  the  very  distin- 
guished men  of  the  world.  Having  this  for  bis  natural  character,  and  his 
natural  character  exalted  and  made  luminous  by  christian  faith,  and  the  mani- 
fest indwelling  of  God,  he  had  of  course  an  almost  superhuman  sway  over 
others.  Doubtless  he  was  intelligent,  strong  in  argument,  eloquent,  active,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  powers,  but  still  be  moved  the  world  more  by  what  he  was 
than  by  what  he  did.    The  grandeur  and  spiritual  splendor  of  his  character 
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were  ever  adding  to  bis  active  efforts  an  element  of  silent  power,  which  was 
the  real  and  chief  caaae  of  their  efficacy.  Be  convinced,  subdued,  uispired, 
and  led,  because  of  the  half  divine  authority  which  appeared  in  his  conduct, 
and  his  glowing  spirit  He  fought  the  good  tight,  because  he  kept  thp  faith, 
and  filled  his  powerful  nature  with  influences  drawn  from  higher  worlds: 

7%e  SUent  Power  of  Ghri8i-~(ht  Light  of  God. 

And  here  I  must  conduct  you  to  a  yet  higher  example,  even  that  of  the  Si>n 
of  Ood,  the  light  of  the  world.  Men  dislike  to  be  swayed  by  direct,  voluntary 
influence.  They  are  jealous  of  such  control,  and  are  therefore  best  approached 
by  conduct  and  feeling,  and  the  authority  of  simple  worth,  which  seem  to  make 
no  purposed  onset  If  goodness  appears,  they  welcome  its  celestial  smile;  if 
heaven  descends  to  encircle  them,  they  yield  to  its  sweetness;  if  truth  appears 
in  the  life,  they  honor  it  with  a  secret  homage ;  if  personal  majesty  and  glory 
appear,  they  bow  with  reverence,  and  acknowledge  with  shame,  tlieir  own  vile- 
ness.  Now  it  is  on  this  side  of  human  nature  that  Christ  visits  us,  preparing 
just  that  kind  of  influence  which  the  spirit  of  truth  may  wield  with  the  most 
persuasive  and  subduing  effect.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  his  character  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  power  of  his  ministry,  not  his  miracles  or  teaching  apart  from 
his  character.  Miracles  were  useful,  at  the  time,  to  arrest  attention,  and  bis 
doctrine  is  useful  at  all  times  as  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  possible  in 
speech ;  but  the  greatest  truth  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding,  is  Christ  him- 
self^a  human  body  become  the  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  and  revealing, 
under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  the  glory  of  Qod !  The  Scripture 
writers  have  much  to  say,  in  this  connection,  of  the  image  of  God :  and  an 
image,  you  know,  is  that  which  simply  represents,  not  that  which  acts,  or  rea- 
sons, or  persuades.  Now  it  is  tltis  image  of  God  which  makes  the  center,  the 
sun  itself)  of  the  gospel  The  joumeyings,  teachings,  mirades,  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  all  had  their  use  in  bringing  out  this  image,  or  what  is  the  same,  in 
making  conspicuous  the  character  and  feelings  of  God,  both  toward  sinners  and 
toward  sin.  And  here  is  the  power  of  Christ — it  is  what  of  God's  beauty, 
love,  truth,  and  justice  shines  through  him.  It  is  the  influence  which  flows 
unconsciously  and  spontaneously  out  of  Christ,  as  the  friend  of  man,  the  light 
of  the  world,  the  glory  of  the  Father,  made  visible. 

The  Christian  is  called  a  light,  not  lightning.  In  order  to  act  with  effect  on 
others,  he  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  thus  become  the  image  of  goodness : 
he  must  be  so  akin  to  God,  and  so  filled  with  His  dispositions,  that  he  shall 
aeem^  surround  himself  with  a  hallowed  atmosphere.  It  is  folly  to  endeavor 
to  make  ourselves  shine  before  we  are  luminous.  If  the  sun  without  his 
beams  should  talk  to  the  planets,  and  argue  with  them  till  the  final  day,  it 
would  not  make  them  shine ;  there  must  be  light  in  the  sun  itself  and  then 
they  will  shine,  of  course.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  what  God  intends  for 
you  all.  It  is  the  great  idea  of  his  gospel,  and  the  work  of  his  spirit,  to  make 
you  lights  in  the  world.  His  greatest  joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautify 
your  example,  to  exalt  your  principles,  and  make  you  eaoh  the  depository  of 
his  own  almighty  graoa  But  in  order  to  this,  something  is  necessary  on  your 
part — ^a  full  surrender  of  your  mind  to  duty  and  to  God,  and  a  perpetual  de- 
sire of  this  spiritual  intimacy;  having  this,  having  a  participation  thus  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  you  will  as  naturally  communicate  good  as  the  sun  commu- 
nicates his  beams. 


•    RECENT  SCHOOL  CODES  AND  STATISTICS. 


I.  SWITZERLAND. 

Thb  last  national  census  of  the  different  Cantons  was  taken  on  the 

first  day  of  December,  1870,  with  the  following  general  results: 

Males, 1,305,670 

Females, 1,364,675 


Total, 2,670,346 

Of  Teutonic  race, ...    2,000,000 

Celtic  race,. 670,000 

Number  of  families, 567,320 

Number  of  houses, ; 390,318 

Families  speaking  German, 384,561 

French, 134,183 

Italian, 30,293 

Romousch, 8,769 

English, 19 

Dutch,  Polish,  Magyar,  Russ,  and 

Spanish,  ea6h 6 

We  arrange  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1870  by  Cantons  and 

Half  Cantons,  in  a  Table,  which  will  also  present  the  date  when 

the  several  Cantons  came  into  the  Federal  Compact,  together  with 

the  Cantonal  Budget  for  Army  and  Schools  in  1870. 
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CANTONS 
■ALT  ejunomu. 


1.  Bern, 

S.  Zurieh, 

3.  Vaud, 

4.  Aarnu, 

5   Bt.  Galieo,.... 
6l  Laaern, 

7.  Tieino, 

8.  Friburr, 

9.  Valaif 

10.  N«afohatal,... 

11.  Thunau, 

IS.  Oraubttoden,.. 

13.  G«iMva, 

14.  flolothurn 

15.  Sob w?** 

16.  Bchafrhauien, 

17.  Glarua, 

18.  Zof, 

19.  Un, 


AALP  CANTOHB. 


1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 
5. 


Baiel-land, 

Baiol-ftadt, 

AppeoBell-oaler- Rhoden, 
Appanzell-tnner-Rhfiden, 
Untarwalden-ob-wnlr), 


6.  Untarwald«ii-nid-wald,. 


T«wof 

PopuUtkm, 

8qaAi« 

Admnili. 

D«e.,  1870. 

Miles. 

12S3 

501.875 

9,615 

1351 

«84,477 

650 

1803 

SS9..'W6 

1,336 

1803 

i9e,rji 

538 

1803 

191.030 

781 

1333, 

13S.154 

480 

1803 

119,313 

1.083 

1481 

110.536 

633 

1814 

97,409 

9,016 

1814 

95.563 

306 

1803 

93.300 

384 

1803 

99,793 

9,706 

1814 

80,416 

110 

1481 

74,636 

993 

1307 

47,728 

358 

1501 

37,650 

118 

l.^S8 

35.333 

965 

1353 

90,966 

2i 

1307 

16,095 

4lB 

1501 

54,051 

166 

47,194 

15 

1573 

48.765 

103 

11,996 

61 

1307 

14,437 

186 

11,711 
9,656,493 

113 

15,791 

CANTONAL  EXPEN8S. 


Sehooli. 


Amjr. 


1.076,558fr. 

881,804 

308,597 

500.668 

167.586 

901,168 

133,076 

160.683 

37,503 

177,097 

131,048 

104,137 

335,445 

101,630 

14.366 

109,384 

14.789 

13,653 

12,106 


455,700 

51,315 
11,504 


5,157.756rr. 


858,83»rr. 

516,449 

563,170 

334,890 

338,593 

213.485 

111.093 

168.407 

146,910 

150,874 

117,575 

153,017 

397.840 

145,008 

34,886 

77,084 

53.337 

18.805 

90,947 


164,450 

80«531 
93,335 


4.508.901  fr. 
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394  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  £(WITZERLAND. 

The  foregoing  Table  is  made  up  from  recent  official  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Berne  to  Win.  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  and  published  in  "  The  Swiizet's,^*  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  some  instances  somewhat  condensed :      • 

Although  there  are  22  Cantons,  each  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  sovereign  in  matters  strictly  local,  three  of  these 
original  Cantons  have  been  sundered  by  party  feuds,  each  of  the 
six  Half-Cantons  holding  a  portion  of  the  divided  sovereignty ,i  as 
well  as  of  the  representation  in  the  Federal  Council. 

Canton  Basle  [Basel,  as  Bpelt  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  many  authors,] 
was  formally  divided,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  old  local  jeal- 
ousies springing  from  city  and  country  considerations, — Basle-stadt 
or  town,  having  its  capital  and  constituency  in  the  old  city ;  and 
Basle-laAd,  or  country,  holding  Jts  local  legislation  in  Lien  thai,  and 
each  having  one  deputy  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Canton  is  lost  by  the  deputies  voting  different 
ways  on  all  great  questions. 

The  Appenzells  were  divided  as  far  back  as  1597,  on  the  religions 
discussions  of  that  period,  the  mountain  districts  clinging  to  the 
ancestral  church,  and  the  lowland  hamlets  with  different  social  and 
industrial  habits,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  the 
old  Swiss  League  bestowed  on  the  forpaer  the  name  of  Appemell 
outer- Rhoden  [beyond  the  Rhoden  Alp],  with  the  hamlet  of  Appen- 
zell  for  its  seat  of  government ;  and  on  the  latter  the  name  of  Ap- 
penzell-inner-Rhoden  [below  the  Rhodes]  with  Trogen  for  its  capi- 
tal ;  and  as  with  the  deputies  of  Old  Basle,  the  representatives  of 
these  half  cantons  neutralize  each  other  at  Bern. 

Unterwalden  was  divided  centuries  since  by  the  Kemwald  forest 
into  hamlets  over  or  beyond  [olhwald]^  and  into  others  under  or 
below  [nid-wald]  the  wood — the  former  having  the  capital  at  Sar- 
nen,  and  the  latter  at  Stanz. 

A  similar  division  is  likely  to  follow  the  religious  and  political 
feuds,  which  have  for  years  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
Friboui^ — these  differing  views  springing  from  race  and  creed, 
language  and  occupation,  seem  to  widen  and  deepen  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  find  no  controlling  force  below  the  Federal  Compact, 
which  may  ultimately  absorb  the  Cantonal  organizations^,  leaving 
all  local  administration  with  the  Communes — which  have  ever  exer- 
cised no  small  portion  of  the  functions  of  independent  States.  The 
Commune  is  the  unit  of  Swiss  organization,  and  is  the  source  and 
secret  of  Swiss  republicanism,  corresponding  to  the  New  England 
town.     It  is  so  held  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
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To  the  amount  (5,167,756 /r«.)  paid  out  of  the  Cantonal  budget, 
must  be  added  5,000,000  frs.  expended  by  the  several  Communes 
on  their  own  schools,  and  287,611  /r».  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Council  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  to  reach  the  total  cost 
(10,445,367  frs,)  of  public  instruction  in  Switzerland  for  1870, 
while  the  cost  (4,608,901  fra,)  of  the  military  service  as  paid  by 
the  Cantons  in  the  same  year,  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  6,486,- 
396 /r«.  from^the  Federal  budget,  making  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  army  9.995,297  frs.     We  add  extracts  from  The  Switzers, 

The  School  in  Switzerland, 

In  Switzerland,  the  primary  business  of  the  State  is  keeping  school  A 
school  is  one  of  the  first  things  present  to  the  eyes  of  a  Swiss  child,  and  one 
of  the  last  things  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Swiss  man.  It  comes  to  him  in  his 
cradle,  and  attends  him  to  his  grave.  He  could  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he 
would ;  he  would  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he  could. 

A  Swiss  child  dreams  of  school  as  urchins  in  an  English  city  dream  of  work. 
He  knows  it  is^his  fate  in  life.  He  sees  his  brother  and  sister  go  to  school^  he 
sees  them  bring  their  lessons  home ;  he  sees  them  rise  at  dawn  to  leara  their 
tasks.  If  he  is  stout  of  limb  apd  clear  of  sight,  his  turn  will  come,  and  he 
must  also  troop  to  school. 

In  coming  to  a  certain  age — in  some  the  ago  of  six,  in  some  of  seven — ^his 
right  to  stay  at  home,  to  play  at  top,  and  make  mud  pies,  will  cease.  He  is  a 
member  of  tlie  Commune,  and  the  Commune  will  not  suffer  him  to  live  and  die 
a  pig  The  school  will  sieze  him,  hold  him  fast  for  years,  and  re^r  him  into 
what  he  is  to  be:  a  baker,  goatherd,  student,  tinker,  what  not;  but  in  any  case 
it  will  not  lose  its  grasp  until  he  grows  into  a  man.  But  then  an  infant  Swiss 
dreams  pleasantly  of  school,  while  urchins  in  our  country  dream  unpleasantly 
of  work.  If  school  is  fate  to  a  Swiss  chUd,  the  vision  comes  to  him  in  likeness 
of  a  fairy,  not  a  hag. 

Among  the  many  quaint  old  fountains  in  these  streets  of  Bern — with  heroes,' 
knights,  and  ladies  on  tlie  shafts — there  is  a  fountain  in  the  corn-market,  with 
an  ogre,  known  to  Bernese  little  folks  as  kindle-fresser— children-catcher — ^look- 
ing up  the  street  This  ogre  has  a  tooth  for  boys  and  girls,  and  clutclies  them 
as  they  go  by.  A  child  is  disappearing  down  the  monster's  throat ;  three  chil- 
dren flutter  in  the  monster's  wallet ;  and  a  bunch  of  children  twUt  and  wriggle 
in  the  monster's  belt.  That  monster  will  devour  them  one  and  all.  Grown 
men  dispute  about  the  legend  of  this  ogre  in  the  streets  of  Bern.  One  holds 
him  out  to  be  a  feudal  lord,  another  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church.  A  pastor 
teUs  me  that  the  ogre  who  devours  his  oSiipring  is  the  Revolution ;  and  a  sharp 
young  student  from  the  neighboring  college,  whispers  he  is  only  Time.  But 
neither  man  nor  boy  in  Bern  imagines  that  this  ogre  represents  the  school.  A 
noble  lady,  sweet  of  face  and  firm  of  purpose,  with  her  arms  about  the  chil- 
dren's necks,  would  be  to  man  and  boy  alike  the  type  of  school. 

The  fairest  edifice  a  Swiss  can  see  when  he  goes  out  to  walk,  is  his  village 
school,  his  city  school,  his  Cantonal  school,  according  as  he  happens  to  reside 
in  country  or  in  town.  A  jail,  a  workhouse — nay,  a  town-hall,  may  nestle  in 
some  corner  where  a  curious  eye  might  miss  it;  but  school,  a  college,  an  acad- 
emy, is  sure  to  be  in  sight,  the  pride  of  every  village  slope  and  every  city 
square.  In  Zurich  and  Lausanne,  the  intellectual  capitals  of  Switzerland — 
Teutonic  capital  and  Litin  capital — the  noblest  buildini^  are  the  public  schools. 
If  we  except  the  Federal  HaU  at  Bern,  the  Polytechnic  in  Zurich  is  the  finest 
edifice  in  this  country;  fine  alike  in  site,  proportion,  fitness,  and  display.  '*Our 
children,"  says  to  me  a  sage  professor,  "are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  the 
schoolhouse  as  the  foremorJt  building  in  a  city,  that  they  fall  into  the  drollest 
errors  when  they  go  abroad."  He  tells  me,  as  an  Illustration  of  such  errors, 
that  some  years  ago  he  took  his  daughter,  when  a  child  often,  to  France;  and, 
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being  at  YersalUes,  he  heard  her  clap  her  hands,  and  cry  with  glee,  "  Look 
here,  papa  I  here  is  the  schoolhousel    It  was  the  garden  front  of  that  huge  pile. 

It  is  the  same — or  very  near  'tlie  same — when  you  are  out  of  toWn.  You 
walk  into  some  deep  and  sombre  gorge,  with  jagged  heights  and  foaming  tor- 
rents, where  the  pines  can  hardly  cling,  a  chalet  here  and  there,  high  up,  on 
what  appears  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock,  and  near  you  hot  a  sound,  except 
the  crash  of  falling  trees,  just  breaking  the  oppressive  monotone  of  rushing 
floods.  "No  school  in  such  a  gorge,"  you  haply  say,  when  loj^a  square  white 
building  rises  in  your  front  In  England,  such  a  thing  would  be  a  shooting- 
box  ;  and  here  it  is  a  village  school.  In  less  secluded  nooks,  these  buildings 
are  on  a  larger  scale.  Take  that  of  Samen.  Smiling  on  the  bright,  green 
water,  stands  the  finest  edifice  in  the  Canton,  and  of  course  it  is  a  public  school. 
Wander  round  St.  Gallen — that  St.  Gallen  which. was  once  a  seat  of  Benedic- 
tine learning,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  new  trade  in  lace.  One  side  of  the  fine 
public  park  is  occupied  by  the  Cantonal  school — a  noble  edifice  even  in  this 
land  of  noble  schools.  Even  at  Einsiedeln,  the  great  basilica  is  fronted  by  a 
handsome  Communal  school. 

The  larger  number  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  Commune;  for  in  every 
hamlet  where  there  may  be  twenty  boys  and  girls,  the  mayor  and  council  must 
provide  a  school  and  hire  a  roaster.  Next  to  tiie  Communal  schools  in  number, 
stand  the  burgher  schools,  which  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  Canton  is 
the  State.  As  yet  there  is  but  one  Federal  school  in  Switzerland,  the  Poly- 
technic in  Zurich,  which  has  now  become,  for  all  the  world,  a  model  school  of 
practical  life.  A  great  desire  is  felt  in  Zurich,  Bern,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne  to 
found  a  Federal  university  of  the  highest  class — to  challenge  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, if  not  Burlin.  The  Federal  Constitution  gives  the  power  to  found  it ;  but 
as  yet  the  project  has  been  chilled  by  local  jealousies,  the  fhiit  of  those  diversi- 
ties of  race,  of  creed,  of  speech,  which  makes  us  wonder  that  a  Switzerland 
exists  at  all.  Bat  several  of  the  Cantons  have  their  universities  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  their  faculties  more  or  less  complete.  Basil  has  a  university. 
Bern  has  a  university.  'Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Geneva^  have  their  own  universities. 
Yand,  Luzern,  St.  Gallen,  and  Ticino,  each  of  these  Cantons  has  a  separate 
university.  No  people  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so  many  seats  of  learning  in 
proportion  to  their  number  as  the  Switzers  can. 

Detnocracy  at  School 

Attention  to  his  school  is  not  a  fixed  and  formal  business  to  a  Switzer,  ad  it 
might  be  to  a  Briton  and  a  Frank,  but  an  unceasing  and  engrossing  duty  fh)m 
his  cradle  to. his  grave. '  The  school  is,  with  a  Switzer,  always  as  a  child  and  as 
a  man.  No  sooner  has  he  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  than  he  starts  into  a  principal. 
The  village  scliools  are  governed  by  the  villagers;  and  as  a  member  of  his  vil- 
lage, be  he  preacher,  woodman,  goatherd,  innkeeper,  he  must  share  in  managing 
these  public  scboola  He  has  to  build  them,  to  conduct  them,  and  to  keep  them 
up.  He  has  to  choose  the  teacher  and  director,  and  to  pay  a. portion  of  their 
stipends  from  his  private  purse.  In  time,  he  is  a  parent,  with  his  little  ones  to 
tend  and  train.  Then  opens  up  a  new  relation  to  his  village  schools.  He  is  a 
visitor,  on  private  more  than  public  grounds.  Each  parent  has  a  right  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  school,  to  see  the  teacher,  and  consult  the  records  oSf  his  child. 
Gk>od  teachers  welcome  these  parental  .visits ;  for  a  parley  with  the  father  helps 
the  teacher  with  his  child.  The  circle  of  his  duty  is  complete,  and  so  a  Switzer 
never  can  forget  his  school,  and  what  concerns  his  school. 

School  politics  are  public  politics.  With  the  Cburch  and  chapel  they  make  the 
popular  politics ;  but  in  a  Switzeric  mind,  there  is  an  earlier  stage  of  thought 
than  either  Church  or  chapel  reaches,  and  that  earlier  stage  is  the  school. 

In  many  Cantons  there  is  some  assertion  in  the  fundamental  law,  that  the 
true  end  of  public  instruction  is  to  combine  democracy  with  religion ;  that 
every  boy  attending  at  a  public  school  may  grow  up  into  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  Christian.  In  the  law  of  Zurich  it  is  said :  "  The  people's  schools  shall 
train  the  children  of  all  classes,  on  a  plan  agreed  upon,  to  be  intelligent  men, 
useful  citizens,  and  moral  and  religious  beings."  In  the  law  of  Luzern  it  is 
laid  down  that  '*  The  school  affords  to  every  boy  and  girl,  capable  of  education, 
the  means  of  developing  their  mental  and  pliysicai  foculties,  of  training  them 
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for  life  in  the  family,  in  the  ooromunity,  in  .the  church,  and  in  the  state ;  of  put- 
tin)?  them  in  the  way  td  f^in  their  future  bread"  In  Vaud,  the  law  declares 
that  '*  Teaching  in  Uie  public  schools  shall  be  in  accordance  with  tlie  principles 
of  Christianity  and  democracy."  In  the  law  of  Thurgau,  it  is  stated  tliat  "The 
general  aim  of  a  primary  school  shall  be  to  call  out  the  power  and  talents  of 
the  children,  s6  as  to  give  them  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  citizen-life,  and 
to  train  them  to  be  moral  and  religious  men  and  women."  Almost  every  Can- 
ton puts  a  clear  announcement  (S*  this  principle  in  front — the  business  of  a 
public  teacher  is  to  make  his  boys  good  republicans  and  good  Christians. 

But  the  rule  thus  stated  in  the  form  of  law  is  subject  to  revision  year  by 
year.  The  Jesuits  and  their  party  put  religion  first ;  and  if  they  httd  their 
way,  Would  make  it  tirsD  and  last.  The.  liberals  bring  democracy  to  the  fW>nt; 
and  some  among  them,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  make  it  all  in  all.  With 
us  elections  mostly  turn  on  trade,  alliances,  attd  policy ;  in  SwitzerUnd,  they 
mostly  turn  on  scIkx>1  aflTatrs;  and  benoe  the  fundamental  laws  are  in  a  stage 
of  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  gain  the  upper  band. 

In  Zurich  there  was  recently  a  question  in  debate  which  set  the  city  in  a 
blaze.  A  new  girls*  school  was  wanted;  every  one  allowed  it,  though  a 
stranger  might  have  fancied  there  were  schools  enough.  The  only  question 
was  in  which  locality  the  citizens  should  build  that  school.  Two  parties  came 
into  the  front — a  clerical  party  and  a  liberal  party ;  those  who  put  religion  first, 
and  those  who  put  democracy  first.  '*  J«et  us  build  this  school  for  females  near 
the  minister,"  said  the  clerical  party,  **  (or  the  female  mind  is  more  susceptible 
than  the  male ;  and  if  we  keep  the  women  we  shall  always  have  'the  men.** 
The  radical  party  met  them  with  a  counter-cry :  '*  No  more  connection  ol  the 
church  and  school ;  the  clergy  have  no  business  in  the  class-room ;  let  us  build 
on  neutral  ground*— beyond  the  ancient  walls,  among  the  vineyards,  in  the 
sunslune."  Public  policy  was  with  the  radicals.  No  ground  was  vacant  near 
the  minister,  save  the  public  square,  and  open  places  are  so  rare  in  Zurich  that 
a  project  for  invading  one  of  them  with  scone  and  mortar,  meets  with  public 
oppositioti,  like  a  project  with  ourselves  for  trenching  on  a  public  park.  The 
war- of  words  grew  liot;  elections  turned  upon  it;  till  the  clerical  party  got 
the  sober  people,  known  as  peres  de  famille,  on  their  side.  These  fathers  said 
their  girls  sboukl  grow  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minister;  it  was  better  for 
them;  it  was  more  respectable;  it  wus  their  fate.  And  so  the  school  was 
built  on  the  ancient  cloisters*  round  the  gn^ves  of  venenible  monks.  A  slice  of 
public  ground  was  added  from  the  public  square. 

In  Bern  a  new  girla'  school  is  wanted.  The.  site  must  be  a  fine  one;  yea, 
the  very  best  in  Bern.  But  sites  are  diffl.'ult  to  find  in  this  old  city,  where 
the  narrow  ridge  of  ground  is  occupied  flrom  gate  to  bridge  with  ancient  houses. 
Tliere  are  left  the  public  gardens,  called  tlie  Lesser  Ramparts,  where  the  bands 
perform,  the  citizens  walk,  the  children  play,  and  strangers  watch  the  sun  set 
on  the  Bjrnese  Alps.  Can  any  part  of  this  delicious  garden  be  surrendered? 
Yes;  for  one  great  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only — for  a  school.  The  site  is 
given ;  but  when  the  phins  are  drawn,  it  is  discovered  that  some  lime  trees  of 
enormous  size  and  matchless  beauty— -trees  which  scent  the  air  and  cool  the 
paths— HDust  be  destroyed.  A  second  public  pang, — and  they  are  gone.  No 
pride  and  glory  of  the  town  must  stand  between  a  Switzer  and  his  school. 

In  Lausanne  you  find  the  natives  talking  much,  and  wisely,  of  an  inter-can- 
tonal movement  in  support  of  what  is  held  in  certain  towns  to  be,  "the  just 
influence"  of  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  League.  That  section  ia 
much  weaker  than  the  German-speaking  section ;  but  in  day^  gone  by  it  held 
a  ahare  of  power  beyond  the  value  of  its  numbers,  on  account  of  its  superior 
learning,  energy,  and  dash.  But  now  the  tables  have  been  turned,  for  German 
science  has  beaten  French  science,  just  as  German  arms  have  subdued  French 
arms.  Lausanne  is  not  the  literary  capital;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
Zurich.  Geneva  is  no  longer  the  p^tical  centre ;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
Bern.  Fact  and  fear  have  roused  the  Gallic  Cantons  into  crusade  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  rights.  Professor  Bugene  Rambert  lives  in  Zurich,  where  he 
holds  the  chair  of  Literature.  Aware  of  what  is  going  on,  he  sees  that  '^La 
Suisse  Romande "  is  losing  ground.  He  calls  his  countrymen  to  arms.  A 
party  meet  in  the  Hotel  de  viUe^  Lausanne— the  men  of  Neufchatel,  Geneva^ 
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Vaud,  and  Yalais — when  the  state  of  things  is  carefully  explained,  and  a  pro- 
posal made  to  found  a  League  of  French-speaking  Cantons  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  ever-increasing  German  force.  But  how  are  they  to  hold 
their  own?  By  artifice,  corruption,  violence?  Not  a  dream  of  such  things 
clouds  their  minds.  The  meeting  sees  and  says  it  is  a  question  of  the  public 
schools.  French  education  is  below  the  mark ; — it  ought  to  be  improved ;  and 
the'Societ^  Intercantonale  proposes  to  revise  and  widen  the  supei^ior  education 
in  the  three  French-speaking  cities  of  Lausanne,  Greneva,  and  Neufchatel.  But 
how?  By  means,  says  Rambert,  of  a  French  University  in  Celtic  Switzerland. 
Professor  Rambert  is  a  native  of  Lausanne,  and  he  proposes  to  erect  this  Fed- 
eral University  in  Lausanne.  But  here  creeps  in  once  more  the  sign  of  race. 
Instead  of  urging  that  the  three  French-speaking  cities  should  subscribe  the 
money  and  begin  the  work,  these  Celtic  Switzers  ask  their  common  country — 
in  the  main  Teutonic — to  provide  the  means.  The  League,  they  say,  is  rich; 
the  Canton  poor.  The  Communes  are  already  taxed  beyond  their  strength ; 
the  Cantons  can  not  bear  fresh  burthens ;  let  a  generous  country  pay. 

School  Festival  and  Holiday. 

A  band,  a  line  of  flags,  much  patter  of  small  feet,  with  now  and  then  a 
swell  of  fervid  song;  some  fifteen  hundred  girls  in  white;  a  troop  of  magis- 
trates and  councilors,  pastors,  teachers,  foreign  consuls;  then  a  second  band, 
with  firemen  in  their  casques,  and  landwehr  in  their  uniforms ;  some  fifteen 
hundred  boys  in  line  of  march ;  soft  babble  of  young  voices,  in  the  intervals 
of  drums  and  trumpets. 

Scene — Tlie  English  Garden  at  Geneva.  Time— the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
June  the  twenty-seventh.  Group — the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Occa- 
sion ~the  completion  of  the  half-year's  school  work.  Prizes  have  been  given 
to  the  deserving  scholars.  Lists  of  those  most  worthy  of  such  honors  have 
been  read  aloud.  The  magistrates  of  the  republic  have  addressed  the  mall  in 
cheery  and  exciting  words.  It  is  a  great  day  in  their  lives.  They  are  the 
heroes  of  one  happy  hour;  and  all  their  faces  glow  with  inner  fire.  A  word  is 
given — ^the  bugles  sound — the  lines  begin  to  move ;  and  soon  the  English  Gar- 
den is  behind  us. 

For  the  last  three  days  the  skies  have  opened  all  their  gates ;  this  morning 
brought  a  pause  in  the  great  roar  of  rain ,  and  as  the  heads  of  columns  quit 
(he  ground  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shoots  to  right  and  left,  and  soon  the  city  and 
the  lake  are  bathed  in  golden  light  The  Canton  is  agog  with  joy.  All  men 
make  way  for  the  procession.  Ha  I  the  merry  ones !  GUkkI  children  I  Soldiers 
of  the  Lord  I  are  some  6f  many  greetings,  as  the  boys  and  girls  troop  forward, 
pass  the  quays,  and  winding  by  the  Molard,  up  the  Rue  Corraterie,  reach  the 
Electoral  palace,  where  the  magistrates  receive  them,  and  regale  them.  After 
honest  fare  and  kindly  speecli,  the  children  march  to  the  theatre,  where  conjur- 
'  ors  and  siiowmen  entertain  them ;  then  to  the  Plainpalais,  where  all  the  city 
goes  to  meet  them ;  and  a  happy  day  is  ended  with  a  wonderful  discharge  of 
fireworks,  rockets,  wheels,  and  detonating  stars.  Much  glory  to  the  boys  and 
girls ;  but  glory  earned  by  weeks  of  earnest  work. 

The  festivals  and  holidays  of  a  Switzer  are  connected  with  his  life  at  school 
Each  change  is  made  the  pretext  for  a  feast.  On  going  to  school  there  is  a 
feast ;  on  leaving  school  there  is  a  feast :  at  every  stage  of  his  advance  there  is 
a  feast.  There  is  vacation  feast,  assembling  feast ;  when  a  new  teacher  comes 
there  is  a  feast,  and  when  a  teacher  leaves  there  is  a  feast.  The  school  is  made 
to  him,  by  public  and  by  private  acts,  a  centre  of  all  happy  thoughts  and  times. 
It  shares  the  joys  of  home  and  the  rewards  of  Church.  At  school,  a  Swiss  boy 
finds  his  mates,  with  whom  he  learns  to  sing  and  play,  to  drill  and  shoot  The 
teacher  is  to  him  a  father.  With  this  teacher  he  will  g^w  into  a  man,  assisted 
on  his  WMy  with  care  and  love,  unmixed  with  either  foolish  fondness  or  paternal 
pride.  With  him,  and  with  his  mates,  the  lad  will  take  his  country  strolls,  ool- 
le<!ting  rocks  and  plants ;  will  push  his  boat  across  the  lake,  and  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  the  ancient  water-folk ;  will  pass  by  train  into  some  neighboring 
Commune,  where  the  arts  are  other  than  he  sees  at  home.  All  bright  and 
pleasant  things  are  grouped  about  him ;  and  in  after-time,  when  farm  and  coun- 
ter occupy  his  cares,  these  school  days  will  seem  to  him  the  merriest  of  his  life. 
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Tlie  school,  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher,  are  forever  in  the  pablic  eye.  The 
scholars  promenade  the  streets  wiih  music,  flags,  and  songs.  Ail  men  malce 
room  for  them,  salute  them,  glory  in  them,  as  the  highest  product  of  their 
Sute. 

OymnaHic  and  Military  DriU. 

The  elements  of  drill  begin  the  very  first  week  of  a  scholar^s  course.  A 
teacher  sets  his  pupils  in  a  row ;  he  makes  them  stand  erect ;  he  moves  their 
limbs  togetliT ;  has  them  bjnd,  recover,  stretch  tlie  hands,  march,  leap  and 
jump.  All  kinds  of  games  are  practiced  in  the  play-ground.  Every  game 
that  tends  to  open  and  expand  the  chcHt,  to  nerve  the  limbs,  and  give  a  car- 
riage  to  the  frame,  is  studied,  and  if  need  be,  introduced.  From  six  to  eight  a 
lad  is  exercised  in  simple  motions  of  the  body;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  learns  to 
hold  a  pole,  to  run  with  ropes,  and  swing  on  bars.  From  ten  to  thirteen,  harder 
things,  made  easy  by  the  previous  training,  are  commenced.  The  lines  are 
formed  like  regular  squads;  the  exercise  is  but  another  name  for  drill.  In 
walking,  running,  hopping,  every  one  obeys  the  word;  whirls,  changes  front, 
and  halts  as  he  is  told.  All  exercise  is  orderly  and  rhythmical.  Much  care  is 
taken  with  the  halting,  turning  round,  and  facing  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
squads  are  put  through  many  exercises  in  bending,  twisting,  reaching,  and 
recovering  at  ease.  Long  jumps,  and  high  jumps,  every  sort  of  sport  on  foot, 
with  hanging  by  the  hands  and  feet  from  rings,  with  climbing  poles  and  rop^ 
with  bounding  from  a  spring-board,  and  a  hundred  games  that  strengthen, 
temper,  and  adjust  the  frames,  pn  leaving  one  of  these  rural  schools,  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  a  lad  is  fit  for  any  part  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain ;  is  fit  to 
be  a  waiter,  farmer,  boatman,  fruiterer,  and  so  on ;  and  is  also  fit  to  exercise  his 
public  rights— to  hold  his  rifle,  and  cast  his  vote.  For  such  a  lad  can  read  and 
write,  can  sing  and  shoot:  he  knows  the  constitution  of  hia  country,  and  can 
follow  with  a  free  intelligence  the  politics  of  his  city  and  his  State. 

The  only  folk  you  see  in  these  free  Cantons  clothed  in  uniforms,  are  students 
coming  from  the  public  schools,  and  yet  this  League  of  firee  republics  is  not 
unprepared  for  war.  You  find  no  soldiers  in  the  street,  because  these  Cantons 
have  no  separate  military  class ;  but  every  man  you  see,  in  shop  or  field,  would 
start  into  a  soldier  Hf  his  bugle  called ;  a  soldier,  armed,  equipped,  and  ready 
for  the  march.  The  groom  who  feeds  your  horse  may  be  a  corporal;  the  doc- 
tor who  prepares  your  draught  may  be  a  captain  of  the  line  No  power  is 
wasted  by  these  Cantons.  Every  man  is  trained  to  face  his  duties,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds. 

Come  witii  me  to  the  Cantonal  drill-ground;  that  of  Zurich,  for  example. 
In  a  broad,  green  meadow,  called  the  WoUis  Hofen,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Uetli- 
berg,  the  boys  of  Zurich  drill  and  shoot  on  summer  days.  The  meadow  is  an 
ancient  river-bed,  now  soft  and  grassy,  with  a  ridge  of  ground  about  it,  shut- 
ting off  the  lake ;  four  miles  in  distance  from  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Cantonal 
schools.  Hither  march  the  boys  on  certain  days  with  fife  and  drum,  with  glit- 
tering steel  and  mounted  guns ;  the  linesmen  carrying  rifles,  the  artillery  wear- 
ing swords.  Some  companies  of  Cantonal  troops  are  in  advance;  going  out  to 
practice  at  the  range.  A  group  of  teachers  and  profes.sors — men  whose  names 
are  known  to  Europe — Kinkel,  Vogelin,  and  Behn-Eschenburg — are  with  the 
boys,  and  will  be  followed,  later  in  the  day,  by  groups  of  parents,  sisters,  and 
it  may  be  sweethearts,  ready  with  their  cheering  cries  and  waving  hands,  to 
mark  each  movement  in  the  field.  Arrived  at  WoUis  Hofen.  the  procession 
halts,  a  line  is  formed,  the  names  are  called,  the  arms  and  uniforms  are  noted, 
and  the  several  companies  told  off*  to  drill  and  shoot.  A  little  drill  suffices  for 
the  younger  fry;  who  march,  and  wheel,  and  skirmish,  and  are  then  dismissed 
for  play.  But  play  itself  is  part  of  drill.  These  youngsters  race  and  leap,  and 
throw  the  ball,  anil  try  to  catch  their  comrades  in  a  coil  of  rope.  Two  swords 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  as  barriers,  and  the  urchins  chase  each  other  around 
these  shining  points.  More  work  is  given  to  boys  of  riper  age ;  the  full  bat- 
talion drill,  and  firing,  company  by  company,  at  a  range  of  butt*i.  A  volunteer 
myself,  I  note  the  do'ngs  of  these  lads,  and  find  in  them  a  good  deal  to  approve ; 
though  much  of  it  is  better  for  the  field  than  for  parade  The  wheeling  is  a 
little  loose;  tlid  line  is  sometimes  bent;  and  here  and  there  a  kd  falls  out  of 
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Step.  Sat  chese  are  faults  of  that  loose  ajstem  which  the  Zurichers  have  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  French.  The  skirmishiog  is  quick  and  Btead}r ;  the  recovery 
Into  time  alert.  Still  better  is  the  firing  at  a  mark.  I  sliould  hot  like  to  be  a 
Zouave,  cktmbering  up  a  rock,  with  oue  of  those  young  marksmen  of  fifteen 
behind  the  ledge. 

A  park  of  guns  is  on  the  ground.  The  Cantonal  schoolboys  form  the  line ; 
the  Polytechnic  students  serve  the  guns.  Except  that  many  of  the  lads  wear 
glasses,  they  have  very  much  the  look  of  youths  who  will  be  soldiers  by  and 
by.  A  canteen  is  erected  on  the  meadow,  but  no  sign  of  drink  being  close 
at  hand  is  seen.  A  thin  red  wine  is  sold  to  such  as  want  it ;  but  the  boys  pre- 
fer their  grapes  and  apples — fruit  of  which  they  seem  to  have  abundant  crops. 
One  comer  of  the  meadow  is  enlivened  by  a  band,  round  wliich  the  ladies  and 
performers  sit;  and  at  the  butts  a  rifle-match  is  on  between  two  Cantonal 
shooting  clubs.  The  boys  observe  this  shooting  with  intense  delight ;  a  cry  of 
rapture  ,greets  each  score ;  and  men  of  every  age,  f>om  eight  to  eighty,  and  of 
every  rank,  from  laborers  to  professors — stand  together  on  this  Zurich  drill- 
ground,  toot  to  foot,  and  wrist  to  wrist,  as  it  were,  in  the  freemasonry  of  arma 

Some  cheap  and  homely  prizes — canes,  and  drinking  mugs,  and  albums — are 
distributed  by  a  city  magistrate,  to  such  as  have  done  well.  The  band  strikes 
up  the  Rhine  Watch,  and  the  youngsters  shout  hurrah,  and  toes  their  caps  in 
the  sky.  A  great  professor  speaks  a  few  warm  words ;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  is  done.  A  bugle  calls,  and  tlie  homeward  march  begins.  .  Half  Zurich 
comes  to  greet  us  on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets,  and  having  spent  ten  hours 
in  the  open  field,  we  all  feel  ready  for  a  frugal  supper  and  a  dreamless  sleep. 

In  every  Canton  of  the  League  you  find  such  schools  of  arms  as  that  of 
Wollis  Hofen ;  drill  and  shooting  grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  and  reckoned 
as  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  public  school.  For  with  every  Switzer  drill 
begins  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  erect  and  poise  a  stick.  In  many  Cantons  drill 
begins  at  six ;  in  others  it  begins  at  seven ;  of  course  in  very  simple  sort,  as 
moving  at  word,  as  beating  time,  as  carrying  satchel  on  the  back.  At  ten  the 
work  becomes  more  serious;  there  is  wheeling,  skirmishing,  recovering,  form- 
ing squares,  deploying  into  line,  and  marching,  both  in  columns  and  in  files. 
As  they  g^w  up,  the  pupils  drill  with  arms ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  teens 
they  practice  firing  at  a  mark.  A  field-day  in  the  drill-ground  is  regarded  by 
the  scholars  as  a  play-day.  Every  one  is  eager  for  a  prize.  The  thing  itself  is 
nothing,  for  the  glory  is  enough.  Some  magistrate  of  the  republic  gives  away 
the  prize;  the  Cantonal  Journal  registers  the  fact;  a  hundred  friends  and 
neighbors  praise  the  happy  shot  To  be  a  marksman  in  the  village  is  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  Thus  every  male  you  meet  above  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a 
soldier,  ready  in  the  hour  to  take  the  field. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  national  armament  that  General  Bufour  wrote  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  in  1870  in  view  of  the  complication  of  military  prep- 
aration, and  the  desire  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  adventures  of  either  side : 
"  We  have  an  army  more  than  100,000  strong,  well  drilled  and  armed,  sup- 
ported by  a  landwehr,  numbering  very  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  mora  Our 
guns  are  ready  for  the  field ;  our  rifles  are  as  good  as  we  can  find.  We  have 
our  camp  for  tactics,  and  our  schools  for  exercise.  We  have  among  us  many 
military  circles ;  but  beyond  all  these  defenses,  we  can  count  on  the  nationiu 
spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen—- «  resolution  to  protect  our  independence 
and  neutrality,  let  the  storm  break  on  us  from  whatever  side  it  may." 

LATBB  SCHOOL  KErOR]fBB& 

JdhanneB  Sieber, 

JoHANNisg  SnsBER  was  the  master  of  a  village  school  at  Uster,  on  the  Grie* 
fen  Lake,  some  dozen  miles  from  Zurich.  Uster  was  a  feudal  hamlet,  now  it 
is  a  weaving  station.  On  the  knoll  above  the  weavers'  houses  rests  the  rem- 
nants of  a  castle,  which  are  turned  to  use  as  court-house,  jail,  and  inn.  A 
tower,  on  which  the  weavers  drink  their  beer,  commands  the  lake  below,  and 
in  the  distance  sweeps  the  peaks  and  crests  of  Schwyz.  Near  by  a  group  of 
fiictories  frets  the  sky  and  smoking  chimneys  overtop  both  feudal  tower  and 
Gothic  spire.    In  Uster,  Sieber  was  employed  in  teaching  rustics  how  to  read 
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and  sing:.  Like  nearly  all  his  class  he  was  a  politician  of  advancing  views. 
Uis  school  was  in  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  pile;  a  living  proof  that  victory 
is  with  the-  popular  cause.  He  was  no  learned  pundit;  he  had  taken  no 
degree;  but  he  was  full  of  speech  and  pluck;  and,  more  than  all,  he  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  this  great  struggle  of  the  popular  and  conservative  parties 
turned  upon  the  public  schools. 

"  You  see  tiie  fruit  but  not  the  root,"  my  host  explains  to  me,  as  wo  were 
driving  past  "These  youngsters  streaming  from  the  Cantonal  school  steps,  are 
like  the  vines  on  yonder  wall ;  they  flourish  in  our  Roil,  but  draw  their  being  from 
a  distant  source  Wo  Switzera  are  not  poets  and  inventors ;  we  are  homely 
folk ;  but  then  we  know  a  g^ood  thing  when  we  see  it,  and  are  quick  to  try  if  it 
will  suit  us.  I  am  not  an  old  man  yet;  but  in  my  youth  you  might  have  passed 
from  Basel  to  Ticino  and  not  have  seen  a  decent  public  school." 

*'  You  have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet,  then  7  " . 

*'  Not  oi\ly  is  our  scheme  of  State  instruction  new,  it  is  Grermanic,  and  not 
Xatin  in  its  origin,  its  spirit,  and  its  plan.  We  date  our  University  in  Zurich 
from  an  early  time ;  but  in  that  early  time  the  church  was  always  in  a  teacii- 
er*8  mind.  A  teacher  seldom  thought  of  civil  life.  He  was  a  priest;  he  wished 
to  make  his  pupils  priests.  His  school  was  a  part  of  some  religious  house; 
some  priory,  some  abbey,  where  the  ruler  was  in  holy  orders.  His  instruc* 
tion  was  devoted  to  a  single  purpose.  Priests  required  some  letters,  and  they 
got  some.  Girls  required  no  letters,  and  they  got  none.  Females  had  no 
chance  of  learning  how  to  read  and  write,  except  through  private  means  and 
ac  enormous  cost.  A  man  who  wished  his  girls  to  learn,  was  forced  to  hire  a 
priest  and  lodge  him  in  his  house  1  " 

"The  change  came  on,  you  think,  with  the  revolt  from  Rome?  " 

"  With  Martin  Luther.  Rome  was  pagan  in  her  spirit.  She  would  never 
give  her  system  of  instruction  to  all  classes.  Luther  was  our  source  of  civic 
life.  Ho  was  the  first  to  claim  that  public  teaching  should  extend  to  all ;  to 
rich  and  poor,  to  male  and  female,  and  to  bond  and  free.  Yes^,  Luther  is  the 
father  of  democracy.  He,  more  than  any  Switzcr,  shaped  our  politics  and 
framed  our  laws." 

Tliomas  Scherr. 

Who  is  Thomas  Schorr,  some  reader  asks,  that  he  should  stand  in  lino  with 
Luther?  Scherr  is  not  a  man  of  name,  and  yet  his  work  was  good  and  he 
performed  it  well.  In  Zurich  he  is  dearly  loved.  As  Luther  gave  to  public 
teaching  a  popular  spirit,  Scherr  endowed  it  wit!i  a  popular  form.  Scherr  is 
the  actual  founder  of  the  system  now  prevailing  in  Cautou  Zurich  ;  and  in  no 
slight  measure  is  the  author  of  her  wealth,  intelli.srenco,  and  fame.  She  loves 
him  all  the  more  that  she  was  cruel  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  torn  with 
anguish  forliim  when  he  died.  Bom  in  the  small  villnge  of  Holicnrechbcrg, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurteraberg,  Thomas  Scherr  received  his  training  in  the 
public  school,  and  feeling  a  vocation  for  the  teacher's  office,  studied  pedagogy 
as  an  art,  and  got  appointed  to  a  desk.  His  fame  soon  spread  abroad  ;  for  ho 
was  not  a  teacher  only,  but  a^special  teacher,  with  ideas  of  his  own.  Pro- 
moted to  the  mastership  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  arrested  wido 
attention  by  his  plan  for  teaching  mutes  how  to  pjwak.  At  twenty-four  ho 
came  to  Zurich,  where  the  state  of  Education  was  below  the  mark.  Here  ho 
got  appointed  to  the  Blind  School,  which  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and  with 
such  full  approval  of  the  city  that  the  Government  increased  his  school  by 
adding  to  it  a  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb^  in  order  that  his  theories  of 
teaching  might  be  fully  tried.  Before  that  day,  the  time  was  1825  to  1836,  all 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  content  with  the  opinion  of  De  V  Ep^ 
and  the  Abbe  Sicard,  that  the  only  way  to  teach  a  m^ite  is  by  the  luind.  Wat- 
son  in  England,  Helnicke  in  Germany,  Clerc  in  tlie  United  States,  were  follow- 
ers of  that  method.  Scherr  had  other  thougtits.  No  man,  he  found,  is  natu- 
rally mute.  A  child  is  dumb  because  be  is  first  deaf  and  docs  not  hear  articu- 
late sounds.  But  may  he  not  be  taught  articulation  through  the  eye  ?  Scherr 
thought  he  might  He  dropped  the  finger-alphabet  and*  tried  to  teach  his 
pupite  to  articulate  in  letters,  syllables  and  ¥rord&  Articulate  sounds  are 
formed  by  breathing  through  the  lips  and  teeth,  along  the  palate  and  the 
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toDgae,  and  all  the  morements  of  these  organs,  while  the  sounds  are  issning 
may  be  seen.  A  little  care  and  patiencei  and  the  pupil  imitates  these  move- 
ments, and  acquires  the  gift  of  speech.  A  double  end  Is  gained ;  for  while 
he  learns  the  art  of  breathing  words,  he  also  learns  the  art  of  reading  them. 
A  class  of  mutes  who  can  distinguish  what  the  master  says,  can  also  train  the 
accents  on  each  other's  lips,  by  sight  The  power  of  interchanging  thought, 
if  not  so  rapid  as  in  men  with  all  their  senses,  is  complete.  A  great  success 
attended  Scherr.  Some  pupils  learned  to  speak  with  ease,  and  many  learned 
to  speak  a  bit.  In  six  years  he  had  made  his  ground  so  sure  that,  when  the 
Canton  wished  to  frame  a  better  code,  he  was  elected  to  the  Education  Council, 
and  intrusted  by  that  Council  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  general  law. 
Public  codes  are  common  now.  for  every  Canton  in  the  League  has  framed  a 
public  code;  but  in  the  days  of  Scherr  such  things  were  new  and  strange,  and 
the  Federal  party,  urged  by  Dr.  Bluntschli  (one  of  the  aristocrats,  whose  ances- 
tors had  governed  Zurich  long  before  she  joined  the  Forest  Cantons),  led  the 
innovator  an  uneasy  life. 

Scherr  wished  this  business  of  education  to  be  made  a  business  of  the  State. 
He  held  that  every  one  should  go  to  school,  that  every  village  should  provide  a 
school,  that  every  citizen  should  take  his  share  in  managing  a  school,  and  that 
the  parents  should  be  pressed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school.  He  wished  to 
see  the  school  a  home,  and  hoped  to  call  the  family  spirit  to  his  help.  To  him 
no  subject  was  so  serious  as  the  school.  He  meant  the  world  to  see  things  as 
he  saw  them ;  and  he  hoped  by  means  of  public  festivals  to  bring  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Canton  on  the  public  schools.  One  part  of  his  reform  the  Can- 
ton put  in  force  without  delay.  .  The  want  of  Zurich  was  the  want  of  Europe — 
teachers  who  were  fit  to  teach.  Except  in  Germany,  no  such  artists  in  tuition 
could  be  found ;  and  Scherr  proposed  to  found  a  training  college  near  the  city, 
where  selected  youths  of  either  sex  might  be  instructed  in  this  difficult  and 
important  art 

Four  miles  from  Zurich  city,  on  a  slip  of  vineyard  mirrored  in  the  waters, 
stands  the  pretty  thorp  of  Kiisnacht  In  this  pretty  thorp  his  training  col- 
lege was  erected.  Three  years  later,  KQsnacht  was  a  place  of  name  and  fame, 
and  men  from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to  see  the  master  at  his  work.*  An 
impetus  was  given  to  teaching  in  all  countries,  more  than  all  in  the  Teutonic 
Cantons  of  tlio  League.  As  teacher,  Scherr  was  very  great  His  lessons  on 
ithe  forms  of  speech,  and  on  the  graces  of  expression,  were  remarkable  for 
«ieatness,  brilliancy,  and  point  With  boys  and  girls  he  had  a  vast  success ; 
4iis  mauner  was  convincing,  and  his  power  of  illustration  and  compariscin  was 
endless.  Scherr  was  happy  in  his  work,  and  all,  except  the  Federal  party,  who 
•liire  open  enemies  6t  public  education,  were  extremely  proud  of  Scherr.  The 
wider  grew  his  fame  the  sharper  grew  his  pain.  A  cry  rose  up  against  him 
•that  he  wished  terrain  trade  by  driving  every  boy  and  girl  to  Fchool.  A  hun* 
(drcd 'manufaoturers  declared  that  they  would  have  to  close  their  i-hop&  They 
eould  n«t  eawy  en  their  works.  Their  industry  would  perish,  and  their  capital 
be  lost.  If  Seherr  weresuflfered  to  go  on  they  must  remove  their  mills  to  Can- 
tons where  such  fools  were  tiot  allowed  to  t^imper  with  the  laws  of  trade. 
They  might  be  driven  away  to  France. 

Scherr  answered  that  tlie  city  was  extending  on  all  sides ;  five  hundred  new 
houses  wore  being  built;  the  streets  were  cleaner,  quieter  than  of  yore;  the 
port  was  filled  with  an  increasing  ■fleet  of  boats;  and  thousands  of  foreign 
artists  were  coming  to  the  town  for  work.  New  public  buildings  were  com- 
.menced ;  the  ancient  wails  were  Overthrown ;  new  terraces  and  gardens  roRO 
ron  either  side  the  lake ;  new  book-shops  opened  :  singing  clubs  y\ere  formed ; 
-a  theatre  was  built ;  some  fine  hotels  were  fidded  to  the  town  :  the  Dom  was 
;put  into  repair ;  a  higher  plane  was  reached.  T4ie  Feudal  party  were  convicted, 
luot  convinced ;  and  when  the  next  reflux  of  'passion  brought  (hern  into  power 
they  wreaked  their  hatred  on  the  man,  although  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  stay  his  work.    Scherr  died  in  exile  from  the  Canton  kQ  bad  made  his  own. 

*  Prof.  Baebe  made  the  Normal  School  at  Klimacht  known  to  Ameriemi  teachers,  in  hii 
Report  on  Educalion  in  Europe  in  1838,  and  an  aeconnt  of  hii  Tuit  wee  poblisbed  in  0arnard'i 
5iurmal  School*  io  1846,  and  in  the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Education  in  J8^. 
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Johannes  Sieber  seized  the  golden  chance.  A  master  of  a  school  like  Scherr, 
ha  found  the  liberal  sentiment  was  with  his  class.  Tlie  name  and  catise  of 
Scherr  were  dear  to  all ;  and  Sieber  wrote  that  name,  that  cause,  upon  his  flag. 
The  Liberals  took  him  for  tlieir  leader,  and  the  fight  being  won,  they  carried 
liim  from  his  desk  as  Uster  into  Oovornment  House  in  Zurich,  where  he  holds, 
under  the  pure  democracy,  the  two  chief  offices  of  this  Canton — ^President  of 
the  Councii^  aad  Director  of  the  Education  Board. 

HUHeracy  Unknown, 

Director  Max  Trirtli,  of  Bern,  assures  me  that  no  boy,  no  girl,  exists  in  this 
Confederation — save  an  idiot  here  and  there — who  can  not  read  and  write.  So 
&r  as  one  can  judge,  Herr  Wirth  is  right,  as  to  the  outer  side  of  things.  All 
Switzers  seem  to  be — and  to  have  boen — at  school  There  must  be  some 
exceptions  to  this  happy  rule ;  exceptions  in  remote  and  barren  wilds,  wliere 
nature  gives  her  offspring  an  embrace  like  that  of  wolves  and  bears.  In  cities 
there  are  no  illiterate  classes  like  the  savages  of  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York;  but  in  such  chasms  as  break  the  snowy  alps  of  Schwyz  and  Uri,  where 
the  pine  and  larch  can  hardly  grasp  the  rocks,  there  may  be  found  some  un- 
kempt^ untaught  boors.  Not  many,  perhaps — but  some;  enough  to  show  that 
men  are  men,  and  that  the  sternest  rules  may  fail  where'  nature  works  against 
them.  More  than  once,  in  crossing  by  the  passes  of  GraubUnden,  through  the 
Fore  Rhine  country,  I  have  come  on  village  scliools  shut  up ;  and  oo  inquiring 
at  the  nearest  house  of  call,  have  learned  that  they  are  closed  for  more  than  six 
months  out  of  twelve.  In  summer  time  a  lad  is  on  the  mountains  tending 
goats ;  in  winter  time  his  house  is  buried  under  snow.  The  school  is  three 
miles  from  his  door;  how  can  ho  bo  expected  to  attend  it  everyday?  The 
law  may  tell  him  he  must  go  to  school.  The  law  sounds  well  enough  in  Chur; 
but  who  shall  fetch  him  from  the  Alpine  tops,  and  who  unearth  him  from  the 
fijling  snow  ?  In  these  secluded  mountain  troughs  the  life  is  Itard,  the  priest 
is  easy,  and  the  village  mayor  is  kind.  A  peasant  mayor  can  feel  for  peasant 
woes;  and  though  he  reads  the  law,  and  talks  of  putting  it  m  force  from  day 
to  day,  the  months  slip  by,  and  Johann  is  not  seen  at  school.  But  these  ex- 
ceptions hardly  tell  against  the  mass.  In  looking  broadly  for  results,  tliese 
Alpine  savages  may  well  be  dropped.  "  We  reckon  all  such  waifs  and  strays 
as  idiots,"  Wirth  remarks.  They  need  not  mar  the  picture,  though  they  sliade 
it  with  a  little  cloud. 

In  general  terms,  all  Switzers,  male  and  female,  may  be  said  to  read  and 
write,  to  keep  accounts,  to  sing,  to  shoot-,  and  take  a  personal  and  intelligent 
part  in  what  concerns  the  public  weaL 

Compared  with  the  UnUed  States, 

How  much  unlike  the  state  of  things  in  England,  who  shall  need  to  say? 
At  home,  we  English  stand  outside  the  lists;  and  even  in  the  United  States 
our  kinsmen  sliow  to  disadvantage.  Take  the  census  of  1860  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  will  astound  some  persons  who  have  long  been  saying  that 
if  education  is  neglected  on  the  parent  soil,  it  flourishes  abundantly  among  our 
8on.s.  How  stands  the  record;  In  America  the  number  of  illiterate  men  and 
women,  white  of  skin,  and  over  twenty-one  years  old,  is  upwards  of  a  million! 
The  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  increasing,  not  diminishing.  In  1840  th^ 
white-skins  over  twenty -one  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  549,850;  in 
1850  these  illiterates  had  increased  to  962,898;  in  1860  they  had  swelled  to 
1,126,575.  If  you  were  to  throw  in  other  classes — red-skins,  black-skini,' 
yellow-skins — ^you  would  increase  this  number  very  much.  The  yellow-sl^ind 
and  red-skins  were  not  counted  in  this  census,  but  the  black-skins  were ;  and 
from  this  color  only  the  Department  of  Education  add  1,150,636  adults  to  the 
mass  of  ignorant  whites.  In  all,  the  States  report  that  they  are  burthened 
with  a  population  of  2,872,111  whites  and  blacks  who  neither  read  nor  write. 

Thus  the  number  of  ignorant  adults  in  Amerioa — of  me^  who  read  no 
books,  no  laws,  no  constitutions,  no  reports,  yet  exerciae  political  power — ia 
greater  than  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland.  It  may  be  fhncied  that 
tiiese  ignorant  whites  are  strangers ;  this  is  parti/  tme^  tbOQgh  not  to  any 
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large  extent.    The  mass  of  those  who  neither  read  nor  write  are  natiTes  of  the 
soil.    We  cite  these  figures  from  the  census : — 

Illiterate  white  adults^  1860  : 

Native-bom, 811,418 

Foreign-bom, 346,893 

But  some  may  dream  that  this  neglect  of  education  in  America  is  partial 
onlj ;  in  the  ignorant  South,  in  the  chaotic  West  The  tables  yield  no  facts 
that  would  support  this  view.  What  strikes  one  most  in  going  through  these 
tables  is  the  uniformity  of  ignorance  in  the  leading  States.  Virginia — home 
of  chivalry — is  the  most  ignorant  State  of  all ;  but  North  Carolina  and  Ton- 
lessee  are  not  far  behind.  Read  this  tale  of  grown-up  white  men  and  women 
who  (in  I860)  could  neither  read  nor  write: — 

In  the  State  of  Virginia 72,000  souls. 

"  North  Carolina, 68,000  " 

"  Tennessee, 67.000  " 

"  Kentucky,..-. 63,000  " 

"  Indiana, 64,000  " 

"  Ohio, 41,000  " 

"  Illinois, 38,000  " 

**  Pennsylvania,    36,000  " 

"  New  York, 20,000  " 

Horace  Mann  asserts  that  these  returns  are  far  below  the  facts.  He  takes 
some  pains  to  show  that  many  persons  are  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write 
who  are  not  able ;  and  he  adds  no  less  than  forty  in  tlie  hundred  to  these  num- 
bers, in  correction  of  that  false  return.  He  nearly  doubles  the  enormous  toUUs 
of  these  ignorant  whites. 

From  this  pleasing  picture  of  Swiss  schools  and  popular  education  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  the  most  advanced  nations  in 
the  same  period,  it  will  be  instructive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  school  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, as  we  find  it  recorded  at  the  time,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas 
Platter,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  the  Schools  of  Canton  Yalais.  As  a 
measure  of  the  progress,  not  only  of  popular  education,  but  of  the 
higher  culture  of  that,  and  even  of  a  much  later  period,  we  introduce 
from  Raumer  a  chapter  on  the  Universities  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  frightful  picture  of  the  demoralization  which  characterized  those 
seats  of  learning,  down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
We  shall  thus  realize  more  clearly  the  exceeding  low  point  from  which 
the  progressives  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  their  work,  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  such  educators  as  Ratich,  Gomenius, 
Franke,  Pestalozzi,  and  Fellcnberg. 
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TV.  SUPEBIOB  JLKO  PROFESSIONAL  INSTBUGTION. 

The  statistics  of  institutions  and  pupils  in  the  departments  of  Superior 
and  Professional  Instruction  will  be  found  on  the  next  page,  and  the  his- 
torical development  and  present  organization  of  these  departments  of  the 
system  will  be  given  in  another  volume. 

V.  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTEUCTION  FOB  1870. 

The  principal  items  of  State  appropriations  for  public  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  year  1869,  were  given  under  the  head  of  central 
administration,  to  which  these  expenditures  belong.  We  give  below  a 
few  particulars  which  throw  light  on  the  details  of  the  system. 

I.  The  State  expenditures  for  Primary  Instruction  was  2,651,254  liraa, 
which  included:  (a.)  1,500,000  in  subsidies  to  the  local  communities;  (b.)  608,- 
600  for  normal  schools;  (c)  124,964  for  girls'  schools;  (d.)  93,914  for  deaf- 
mutes'  schools.    The  local  taxes  for  primary  schools  realized  1,600,000  liras. 

II.  The  sum  appropriated  to  Secondary  Instruction  was  4,092,878  liras^  viz. : 
(a.)  Salaries  of  professors,  Ac.,  in  State  Lyceums,  1,185,593;  (b.)  in  Royal  Gym- 
nasiums, 867,000;  (c.)  in  State  Technical  Schools,  579,668;  (d)  for  Examina- 
tions, 110,000;  (e.)  for  special  aid  and  subsidies,  93,382;  (/.)  in  National  board- 
ing colleges,  316,795.  These  sums  are  exdusive  of  578,920  received  from 
endowments  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  1,849,221  from  similar  sources  in 
other  provinces,  besides  an  equal  amount  from  local  communities,  making  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  secondary  instruction  about  9,000,000  UraSy  exclu- 
sive of  private  tuition. 

III.  Superior  Instruction,  including  20  Universities  and  several  Higher  Sci- 
entific Institutes,  absorbed  5,469,386  liras.  Among  tho  items  are,  (a.)  for  sala- 
ries of  rectors,  professors,  heads  of  laboratories,  cabinets,  &c.,  3,530,405 ;  (b.) 
scholarships  and  prizes  162,653 ;  (c.)  for  museums,  cabinets,  observatories,  libra- 
ries, classics,  1,200,000 ;  (d.)  for  Superior  Institute  at  Florence,  315,820;  school 
of  engineers  at  Turin,  100,750;  do:  at  Naples,  76,850;  do.  at  Milan,  90,410; 
Scientific  Academy  at  Milan,  54,000;  Superior  Normal  school  at  Pisa,  42,000; 
Medical  College  at  Naples,  27,540;  Provisional  University  schools,  23,416; 
three  Veterinary  schools,  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples,  226,315. 

lY.  (a.)  Academies,  Museums,  tc,  of  Science  and  Art,  receive  550,000  liraa ; 
in  this  class  are  the  Royal  Academy  at  Turin,  the  Crusca,  at  Florence,  Royal  In- 
stitutes at  Milan  and  Venice,  162,342 ;  (b.)  Historical  studies  of  Italy,  27,700 ; 
(c)  Museum  at  Naples,  including  excavations  in  old  cities  and  Pompeii,  269,324: 
{d.)  Observatories  at  Milan  and  Naples,  34,000 ;  (e.)  for  Academies  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  1,413,568  liras,  viz. :  Royal  Academies  at  Turin,  Florence,  Pisa,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Parma,  Carrara,  &c. ;  Royal  Foundry  in  bronze  at  Florence ;  Conser- 
vatories of  Music  at  Milan,  Parma,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  Ac. ;  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts. 

V.  The  public  libraries  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Milan,  receive  120,000,  in 
addition  to  the  income  of  special  endowments;  other  libraries  containing 
6,059,895  volumes,  receive  special  appropriations.     Totals  621,628  liras. 

VI.  The  Central  and  Provincial  administration  absorbed  816,965  liras;  (a.) 
372,000 /trc»  in  the  Central;  253,500  in  department  of  the  Minister ;  28,600 
by  the  Superior  Council;  90,000  for  Provincial  Special  Inspectiona  The  Pro- 
vincial Administration  expended  444,466  liras. 

VIL  Total  expenditures  in  1869  were  about  16,000,000  Uras,  or  1.66  of 
entire  State  expense& 

TI.  8TATI8TIG8  OF  INBTrrOTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  public  instruction  in  a  kingdom  made  up  of  so  many 
provinces,  till  recently  accustomed  to  entirely  dififerent  systems,  are 
for  the  present  necessarily  imperfect 
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1.  Primary  Tnslntctton.  In  1866  there  were  24,682  public  primary  schools, 
riz:  14,240  for  boys,  and  9,737  for  girls;  whiUt  the  number  oi  private  primary 
schools  was  5,435,  riz:  2,726  for  hoys,  and  2,341  for  girls;  making  a  total 
of  31,117  primary  schools,  viz:  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girls.  Besides 
thcso,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

Ths  total  number  of  schoLirs  in  the  public  schools  was  1,102,721,  viz:  630,230 
bjyd,  and  472,491  girls ;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115,149,  viz:  56,068  hoys, 
unl  59,US1  girls.     Total,  1,217,870  scholars  :  686,348  boys,  and  591,522  girls. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz:  15,478  male 
t.niehurs,  and  10,541  female  teachers ;  whilst  in  the  private  schools  there  were 
6.371  teachers,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  female  teachers;  making  a 
tDtsil  of  32;39l  teachers,  viz  :  18,526  noale  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teachers. 

Thus  the  total  numbers  are  as  follows  (of  all  the  primary  schools  with  tlie 
exception  of  evening  and  Sunday  schools) :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1/217,870  pupils.  ]*or  the  education  of  primary  tcachera  there  are  91  seminaries 
and  model  schoo's,  and  44  conferences  or  institutes. 

2.  Secondartf  Instruction,  There  exist  the  following  kinds :  lyceums  (/yre? ),  and 
g}'mnasia  {gimnasi),  for  the  difTorent  grades  of  classical  instruction ;  and  the 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  teclmicsd  institutes,  for  scien- 
tific and  practical  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lycenms,  with  3,172  scholars;  14  assimi- 
lated lyceums,  nvith  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lyceums,  with  1,380  scholars; 
making  a  total  of  146  lyceums,  with  4,878  scholars.  Iii  the  same  year  thcns 
were  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars;  40  assimilated  gymnasia,  with 
2,524  scholars ;  and  323  free  gymnasia,  with  9,783  scholars ;  making  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  with  20,550  scholars.  Total,  612  secondary  classical  schcols, 
with  25,408  pupils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  with  5,868  scholars ;  72  assimilated 
technical  schools,  with  4,.^94  scholars ;  and  138  free  technical  schools,  with  6,495 
scholars;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars.  Thcro 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  special  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  with  5.^5  pupils.  7oto/,  352  institutions,  with  17,392 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  technical  schools  was,  in  1868,  964,  with 
42,800  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Instruction  r — 20  nniversities,  with  2,096  students  of  law,  1,320  of 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophy  and  literature,  9  of  theology.  With 
most  of  these  universities  there  are  special  courses,  some  with  one,  others  with 
two>  three,  or  more,  in  all  47  courses,  with  82  students  in  the  notary  course.  530  in 
the  pharmaceutical,  16  in  the  surgical,  19  in  the  course  of  midwifery,  84  in  the  vet- 
erinary coarse.  The  total  number  of  students  in  18(^7-^8  was  5,124  approrati, 
and  1,308  licentiates  (only  in  the  courses). 

4.  Speciai  and  Professional  Schools.     Of  these  there  are : 

Royal  Institute  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 

Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 

Koyal  superior  technical  institute,  at  Milan,  254  students. 

School  or  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Milan,  58  students. 

School  of  applied  engineering,  at  Torin,  190  stuitents. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Turin,  98  students. 

Royal  superior  normal  school,  at  Pisa,  28  students. 

-Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  1 1 1  students. 

Royal  college  of  medicine  and  sni^ry,  at  Naples,  75  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Naples,  71  students. 

20  Nautical  schools. 
.      2  Mining  schools,  at  Aosta  and  Agcrdo,  each  with  coarse  of  three  years. 
'      1  School  of  artillery  and  military  engineerings  at  Genoa. 

.1  Military  academy,  at  Turin. 

1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  School  of  cavalry,  at  Modcna. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 
6  Academies  of  music  of  the  highest  grade. 
89  Schools  of  art  ^ 
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emoiAxas  akb  statistics  for  1868-9. 

From  official  documents  addressed  to  the  king,  printed  in  Athens  in 
1869,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rangabe,  the  Minister  Resident 
at  Washington,  we  gather  the  following  summaries  and  statistics : 

The  kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the  Ionian  Islands  annexed  in  1864,* 
had  an  area  of  1 9,941  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,825,479. 

The  establishment^  extension  and  improvement  of  schools  has  been 
a  cardinal  principle  with  the  government  and  the  people  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  kingdom,  and  considering  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  tho 
war  of  independance  only  nine  towns  had  escaped  even  partial  destruc- 
tion, and  the  work  of  building  houses  and  developing  homesteads  has 
had  to  go  on  with  constructing  roads  and  public  buildings,  the  progress 
of  education  has  been  rapid,  and  the  following  results  in  institutions, 
teachers  and  pupils  are  highly  creditable : 

In  the  following  summary  the  statistics  are  partly  for  1866  and  partlj 
for  1868-9. 

I.  The  University  at  Athens  has  an  aggregate  of  1,205  students  and  53 
professors,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Profenon  and  TeaelMn.       StudenU. 

Theoloj^, .• 5  29 

liBW  and  Public  Koonomy, 9  673 

Medicine  and  Piiarmaey, 16  340 

PhUoaophy, 21  151 

Each  faculty  elects  its  own  rector  and  a  representative,  who  with  the 
president  appointed  by  the  king,  constitute  the  academic  council  The 
University  is  represented  in  the  national  legislature  by  a  member  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  professors.  Connected  with  the  University  is  a 
Philological  and  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  the  training  of  professors  and 
teachers  of  gymnasia  and  special  schools.  The  library,  botanical  garden, 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  observatory,  collection  of  coins  and 
antiquities,  chemical  laboratory,  hospital  for  practice  and  demonstration 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  ore  all  on  a  respectable  seale.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  incidental  expenses 
are  met  by  income  of  endowments.  Instrucdon  is  free.  From  1837  to 
September  1869, 5,245  students  have  frequented  the  anirereity,  of  whom 
1,377  haye  gone  through  the  regular  course  required  for  the  graduating 
diploma^    The  students  represent  every  section  of  Greece. 

•  By  the  treaty  of  Peril  in  1815.  Uie  seTen  loaien  IilaiMto— Corfu  with  e  popaletioo  in  1861  of 
70,194,  Oephelonie  with  73,571,  Zente  with  30,003,  Baote  Maura  with  S0,7Sf7,  lUwea,  with  11,- 
940,  Oerifo  with  14,564,  aad  Paxo  with  5.000,  a  toUl  popahtioo  of  935,678,  were  declared  e  lia- 
fle.  free  aa4  iedepeodent  rtate  ueder  the  prolaelofale  of  Gm^  Britain,  lepreieqledl  by  e  Lofi 
High  Commiaiiooer.  la  1804  theae  Jalaoda,  tiler  a  popylax  Tole  a|ipcoriDf  the  aaoM,  were  InuH- 
fhned  and  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Under  Brltiib  protection  a  lyitem  of  poblie 
Mkeoii  wea  ealeblMied.  which  at  the  date  ef  the  tranalhr  embcacad  100  Diatriet  Bchotib  wiUi  6,006 
popib ;  two  Claatieel  Hifh  Bchoob  wiUi  113  papOi ;  one  Ljeeoro  ^  Collife  wiUi  SO  itiidaaU  «t 
Zante ;  one  of  a  higher  order  at  Corfu  with  73  pupib  and  e  libraiy  of  304M)0  ToJaaMi,  aul  m 
j^giieoJtaxal  Colkge  with  140  pupik. 
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n.  The  second  grade  of  instruction  is  represented  by  16  gymnasioms, 
or  classical  schools,  with  105  professors  and  2,094  students,  and  129 
Hellenic  high  schools  with  6,643  pupils,  under  256  teachers — an  aggre- 
gate of  8,787  pupils  and  361  teachers.  To  this  grade  of  schools  should 
be  added  93  private  schools,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  order,  and 
most  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the  public  high  schools  and  impart 
instruction  to  5,252  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  girls. 

HI.  The  elementary  schools,  viz.,  877  for  boys,  and  134  for  girls,  un- 
der 1,074  teachers,  educate  54,406  pupils.     These  1,011  common  schools 

are  distributed  through  all  the  nomarchics  (counties)  and  islands. 

• 

Table. — Ekmeniary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  in  1868. 


NomazcliifM. 


Attica  and  Boeotia.. . 
Phthiotis  and  Pbocis, 
Acamania  &  JStolia, 

Euboea, 

Cyclades, 

Acbaiaand  £li3, 

Argolis  and  Corinth, 

Arcadia, 

LacoDia, 

Messenia, 

Zante, 

Cephalonia^ 

Corfu, 
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7, 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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33, 

66 

111 

176 

192 

180 

139 

82 

121 

73 

35 

113 


B 

B-S. 
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B* 
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16  105  2,094 


9 

lo; 

14 

8 
18 

8 
10 
16 

8 
10 

1 

2 
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31 
19 
22 
18 
36 
18 
26 
30 
16 
20 
3 
6 
11 


o 

o 
B 

t  g 


I 


119  256 


1,138 
373 
328 
505 
875 
633i 
792 
688 
358 
457, 
167, 
169 
197: 


63  72 

84  87 
63.  63 
41  45 
66  69 
t>3  94 
79  88| 

85  88' 


84 

85 

64 

66 

31 

35 

51 

52 

73 

71 

4,416 
3,087 
2,973 
2,507 
5,029 
4,641 
5,427 
5,325 
3,377 
4,226 
563 
1,675 
1,848 


17 
9 
9 
9 

22 
9 

13 

12 
9 

14 
1 
4 
6 


e 

o 

a 


7 


28  1,726 
9  661 
9  656 
10  736 
25  1.383 
10|  651 
15  1,435 
13  545 
9     320 


15 
1 
6 
7 


667 

67 

189 

296 


6,643  877  917;45,094il34;i57, 9,312 


Besides  the  regular  elementary  schools  there  are  three  orphan  asylums 
with  158  pupils  (80  girls  and  70  boys). 

ly.  Under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction  may  be  mentioned — 

Five  Theological  Seminaries,  viz.,  one  at  Athens,  recently  endowed  by 
the  brothers  Rizaris ;  one  at  Tripolis,  one  at  Chalcis,  one  in  Syra,  and  one 
at  Corfu ;  the  one  at  Athens  is  of  a  higher  order. 

Five  Nautical  Schools  established  in  1867,  viz.,  one  in  Syra,  one  in 
Hydra,  one  in  Spetses,  one  in  Galaxidi,  and  one  in  Gephalonia.  The 
pupils  who  pass  a  successful  examination  receive  a  diploma  to  serve  an 
the  merchant  service. 

One  School  of  Art,  and  fourteen  Drawing  Schools. 

One  School  of  Agriculture. 

One  Military  and  Civil  Polytechnic  Academy. 

One  Teachers*  Seminary  with  a  model  school  attached. 

V.  The  government  appropriates  liberally  to  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  expenditures  for  1868  amounting  to  1^658,446  drachmas 
(t800,000). 
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PBOGRESSIYB  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELBMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  further  operations  of  the  law  of  185t. 
They  can  not  be  compared  closely  with  those  of  any  former  year,  in  as  much  as 
under  the  law  of  1857  a  different  classification  of  schools  prevailed.  Many  of 
the  higher  primary  schools  were  ranked  with  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
evening  and  adult  schools  were  brought  into  a  class  by  themselves. 

Table  I. — General  view  of  Elementary  Schools  in  1865. 

Population  in  1865, 3,628,229 

Primary  Schools — 

Public, 2,180 

Public,  of  a  higher  grade, 386 — 

Total— PuhWc  Primary, 2,466 

Private,  subsidized, 35 

**        of  a  higlier  grade, 117 —          152 

"        non-subsidized, 300 

»*                   "            of  a  higher  grade, ....  606-            S06 

Total— TfimaTy  Schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  3,623 
Teachers  of  Primary  Schools — 

Male  Principals, 3,151 

"      Assistants, 2,763 

"      Pupil  Teachers, 2,760— 

Tbto^—Maie  Teachers, 8,674 

Female  Principals, 418 

*»        Assistants, 871 

«        Pupil  Teachers, 207— 

Total— Female  Teachers, 1,496 

Total^a&le  and  Female, 10,170 

Attendance— boys, 234,228 

girls, 198,156— 

Total— Boys  and  Girls, 432,383 

Ck>9t-— State  Expenditure — 

Contributions  to  Communes,  in  florins, 109,244 

**           in  special  aid, 73,050 

Government  Primary  School  at  Maestricht,. . . .  8,381 

Instruction  in  Poor-houses  and  Reformatories, .  6,663 

Instructors*  Salaries, 401 

Instructors'  Pensions, ;  64,000 

Teachers'  Schools, 156,887 

Teachers'  Clubs  and  Societies, 5,100 

Inspectors'  Salaries, 26,200 

Inspectors'  traveling  and  other  expenses^ 5,178 

Sub-Inspectors'  salaries,  &a, 43,803 

Examination  charges, 1,067 — 

7btal—ot  State  Expenditures, 49*7,969 

Cost — Communal  Expenditures — 

Instructors'  Salaries, 2,399,174 

School  Rents, 79,276 

New  Schools, 815,876 

Repairs, 235,312 

Furniture,  Ac., 303,618 

Lights  and  Fires, 103,590 

School  Commission, 16,155 

Pensions, 41,799 

Subsidies  to  Parish  Schools, 41,223 

Teachers'  Schools, 13,393 

Inter-Communal  charges, 23,514 

Miscellaneous, 46,929^ 

Total^-of  Commercial  Expenditures, 4,149,867 

JUal  ExpendUure^StAie  and  Communal,  m  florins,  4,647,836 
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ICELAND. 
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IcBLAND,  a  dependenisy  on  the  crown  of  Denmark,  bad  by  the  census 
of  1860  a  population  of  66,987,  concentrated  mainly  on  three  districts, 
and  in  its  physical,  political,  social  and  educational  condition  presents 
many  points  of  interest  The  island  comprises  about  40,000  square  miles, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  (26,000  miles)  are  closed  to  human  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation  by  insuperable  natural  difficulties.  Six  volca- 
noes have  from  time  to  time  within  the  century,  added  the  terrors  of  fire 
to  those  of  perpetual  snow  and  icebergs,  and  volcanic  rocks  and  ice- 
fields and  glaciers  cover  all  the  interior.  It  is  only  along  the  coast  that 
settlements  are  possible,  and  the  climate,  with  its  excessive  dampness, 
its  extreme  and  variable  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  cold,  limit  the 
industries  of  the  people  to  fishing,  and  gathering  and  converting  to  use 
a  few  natural  productions  of  the  soil  in  their  own  houses. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  the  island  having  been 
colonized  by  a  Norwegian  in  (or  about)  870,  and  was  gradually  settled 
from  the  mainland  by  a  hardy  people,  whose  institutions  were  shaped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  into  a  republic — a  government  insti- 
tuted by  themselves,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  administered  by  officers 
of  their  own  choice.  But  in  this,  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevailed,  and 
it  finally  took  the  shape  of  an  aristocracy,  yntil  Haco  YI.  of  Norway,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  brought  the  different  chiefs  and  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway.  When  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  in 
1880,  Iceland  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  dissevered  in  the  reconstruc- 
tions of  1814.  It  still  remains  a  dependency  of  the  Danish  crown. 
'  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  council  (althing)  composed  of  26  members, 
of  which  five  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
people— one  for  the  town  of  Reikiavik,  and  one  for  each  of  the  twenty 
gyssels,  or  sheriffdoms  into  which  the  four  limits  (districts)  of  the  island 
are  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  chief  town  is  Reikiavik  (also  written  Reykjavik,  and  Reikavig), 
with  a  population  in  1865  of  1,850  inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  althing,  the  home  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  locality  of  the  college,  the  observatory,  the  public  library  of 
8,000  volumes,  and  the  Icelandic  Society  (established  in  1794).  Three 
newspapers  are  printed  here,  and  since  1580,  when  the  first  printing 
press  was  set  up  by  Mathieson,  a  Swede,  books  have  been  annually  print- 
ed in  Icelandic— -original  and  translated.  Among  the  latter  are  versions 
of  Mikon^s  Paradise  Lost^  and  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  Pope  and 
Cowper. 

The  first  formal  school  came  in  with  the  Christian  church,  about  the 
year  1098,  at  which  time  two  bishoprics  were  established  by  law.  In 
1540  the  Lutheran  religious  teaching  prevailed,  and  in  1551  was  formally 
established,  and  the  Catholic  mass  was  forbidden.    The  island  no^v  con- 
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stitutes  one  diocese  which  is  divided  into  184  parishes.  Every  clergy- 
man keeps  a  register,  and  is  forbidden  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
female  who  cannot  read.  By  thus  providing  for  each  household  a  mother 
who  can  read,  the  basis  and  agency  of  domestic  instruction  is  secured, 
as  Pestalozzi  aimed  to  secure  the  same  by  his  Leonard  and  Oertrude^ 
and  Hino  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children^  for  Switzerland.  And  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  native  born  Icelander  who  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
only  school  of  a  higher  order  is  now  at  Reikiavik  (until  1846  at  Bessestad 
or  Bessastadir,  near  Keikiavik)  with  six  teachers  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  Pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicioe,  must 
resort  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  home  college  there  is  a  theological  course, 
and  besides  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages  are  taught. 

The  instruction  of  children  is  mainly  domestic.  Each  house  is  a 
school  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  industrial  training,  after  a  crude 
iiishion.  The  long  winter  evenings  are  given  to  reading,  to  traditional 
lore,  to  in-door  occupation  (by  which  every  child  is  trained  to  such  hand- 
icrafts as  the  necessities  of  their  position  require — making  fishing-tackle, 
boats,  casks,  sails,  &c.),  and  the  women  to  knitting,  and  working  up 
moss,  skins,  feathers,  and  eider-down  into  marketable  and  domestic  use. 
Every  able-bodied  adult  can  do  something  for  a  livelihood;  and  the 
highest  dignitary  of  Iceland— judge,  governor,  or  bishop,  can,  if  occasions 
require,  shoe  his  own  horse,  and  repair  his  own  boat  and  tackle,  or  land 
vehicle,  and  harness. 

Under  such  conditions  of  physical  destitution  and  isolation,  with  such 
restricted  means  of  formal  instruction,  the  general  education,  the  language 
and  literature  of  Iceland  are  subjects,  not  only  of  historical  but  of  living 
interest  to  the  scholar  and  statesman.  The  language  is  now  nearer  the 
standard  of  that  used  in  old  Scandinavia,  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  literature,  developed  in  such  form  and  sub- 
stance, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  as  not  only  to  reflect  and  perpetuate 
the  beliefs  and  manners  of  the  people  through  successive  generations, 
but  has  imparted  its  inspiration  to  bards  and  historians  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  and  population  for  which  it  was  originally  produced.  The 
prose-poem  called  the  .£S:^,  collected  in  its  present  form  in  1192,  and 
the  Chronicles  or  Sagas^  which  contain  the  mythology  of  the  North, 
before  and  after  it  was  influenced  in  the  popular  beliefs  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  still  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  the  ethnologist, 
and  philologist 

But  the  condition  of  the  people,  wresting  a  scanty  support  from  such 
hostile  elements,  so  isolated  from  the  civilizing  influences  of  a  varied 
commerce,  living  in  such  rude  structures  devoid  of  nearly  every  con- 
venience as  well  as  the  facilities  of  common  cleanliness  of  a  well  ordered 
dwelling,  inter-marrying  among  blood  relations — is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory, in  spite  of  universal  intelligence  of  a  low  grade,  or  of  an  honesty 
in  ordinary  dealings,  which  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  temptation,  as  of  religious  teaching. 
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11.  PRESENT  CONDinOIf. 

Since  the  foregoing  account  was  prepared,  under  the  lead  of  Prof 
Nissen,  and  other  practical  educators,  great  improyenients  have  been 
introduced  into  the  legal  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  and  particularly  into  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  popular  schools.  By  the  revision  of  the  School 
Law  of  May,  1860,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  regularly,  from  the  completion  of  their  eighth  year  to  their  confir- 
mation, and  to  secure  their  attendance  at  all  public  examinations  of  the 
school,  is  clearly  defined,  and  fines  for  their  neglect,  increasing  in  amount 
from  repetition,  imposed.  The  establishment  of  infant  schools  for 
children  too  young  to  attend  the  regular  common  schools,  and  of  a  higher 
popular  school  for  the  older  children  whose  parents  desire  to  have  attend 
the  classical  or  scientific  gymna.sium,  is  made  obligatory  on  the  )ocal 
communities.  Children  employed  in  factories  or  workshops  of  any 
description  must  attend  school  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  in  special 
schools  to  be  provided  for  them  by  their  employers.  The  frequent  and 
intelligent  inspection  of  the  schools  is  secured,  as  well  as  the  better  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

By  a  law  of  1867  the  Higher  Public  Schools  are  brought  into  a  more 
systematic  organization,  and  into  harmony  with  the  popular  schools 
below,  and  the  superior  instruction  opened  in  the  University  at  Chris- 
tiania,  and  the  higher  technical  institutes,  which  are  now  provided  for. 
These  schools  (the  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Gj'mnasiums,  of 
both  the  classical  and  the  scientific  grade)  are  now  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction  extending  from  the  infant  school  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  society. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools,  attendance,  teachers  and  salaries, 
relate  to  the  rural  districts  for  1861  and  1863  : 

1861.  isrt.3. 

Number  of  school  districts, 6, 1 89  6,317 

Number  which  had  itinerating  schools, ...  3,620  2,757 
Number  of  children  (qver  8  and  under  15) 

due  to  the  achool, 200.273  204,139 

Number  who  attended  stationery  schools, .  93,1 72  138,156 
Number  of  children  who  attended  rejrularly 
either  the    itinerative  or   stationary 

schools, 122.657  159,578 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers $583,200  775,719 

"         "    for  land  for  schoolmasters, . .  30,055  100,738 
"         "    for   buildinjT    and  repairing 

school  houses, 136,906  534,123 

From  the.(se  statistics  it  appears  that  there  is  commendable  progress  in 
the  essential  particulars  of  permanent  schools,  buildings,  attendance, 
and  teaching. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  complete  summary  of  the  elementary 
and  higher  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  1868. 
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ENOLISH  PEDAGOGY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

Frbdkrick  W.  Txmplb,  D.  D.,  was  bom  Nov.  30,  1821,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Oramtnar  School  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
lege), where  he  took  his  degree  in  1842  as  a  double  first  class.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1846, 
became  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  masters  of  Pauper 
Schools  at  Eneller  Hall  in  1848.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  which  he  continued  till  1858,  when 
he  was  made  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  to  succeed  Bishop  Phil- 
potts.  His  evidence  and  opinions  on  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  had  great  weight  with  the  Public  Schools  Commission^ 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  seven  ^'  EuayM  and  ReviewM  '^  which  caused  some  contro- 
versy as  to  his  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (1860),  and  of  a  volume  of 
Sermons  Preached  in  Rughf  Chapel  in  1858-60. 

Oreeh  and  Roman  Language  and  LUeralnre.^ 

I  can  not  suggest  any  change  in  our  STStem  of  edacation.  By  degrees  the 
present  system  maj  be  much  improved.  But  I  underBtand  the  Commissioners 
to  ask  whether  I  wish  to  suggest^  not  such  alterations  as  we  can  make  for  our- 
selves, and  I  trust  are  endeavoring  to  make^  but  such  as  would  require  superior 
autboritj  to  introduce:  the  total  or  partial  surrender,  for  instance,  of  the  classics 
as  tlie  staple  of  instruction.    Such  alterations  I  can  not  advise. 

The  studies  of  bojs  at  school  faU  under  three  heads, — literature,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physical  science.  For  every  branch  of  each  of  these  studies  very 
strong  arguments  may  be  adduced.  A  boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  geography.  He  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  fields  in  total  ignorance  of  what 
is  growing  under  his  very  eyes,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There 
is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  find 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  aU  other  sciences,  and  contain 
in  themselves  the  one  perfect  example  of  strict  logia  It  is  absurd  that  an 
English  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England;  eqiiaUy  absurd 


*  Extract  from  eommunicfttioa  to  the  Pnhlio  BqImwIi  C(miaMMiM,.]864. 
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that  be  sbould  not  be  well  acquainted  with  ita  noble  literature.  So  each  stadf 
in  its  turn  can  give  reaaone  why  it  sbould  be  cultiyated  to  the  utmost.  But  all 
these  argumeuta  are  met  bj  au  unanswerable  &ct — ^that  our  time  is  limited.  It 
is  not  possible  to  teach  boya  every  thing.  If  it  ia  attempted,  the  result  is  gene- 
xally  a  superficial  knowledge  of  exoeediogly  little  Talue,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  bard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  0eiiend  ptindpleR  of  a  study,  without  knowing  its  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  bis  knowledge  to 
use  will  quickly  prore  that  he  knowa  rery  UttJ&  ICeanwhile  he  acquires  a  dis- 
taste for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  whkh  drudgery  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done. 

It  is  therefore  neeessaiy  to  make  a  choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  one 

AS  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to  that.    It  is  an  aecident,  but  I 

. think  a  most  fortunate  accident,  that  in  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take 

the  lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  daasics.    I  should  not 

;^e  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  pomUe  system  of  edneation  for  all  ranka 

iin  thia  country  is  one  based  on  the  daasica    But  I  assume  that  the  schools 

.oommonly  called  publio  schools  are  to  aim  at  the  highest  kind  of  education; 

.and  to  give  that  education,  I  think  the  dasaics  decidedly  the  best  instrument. 

When  we  have  to  choose  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 

rthe  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter  is  uKHty,    They  supply  a  man  with 

(tools  for  future  work.    Man's  chief  business,  it  is  said,  ia  to  subdue  nature  to 

.bis  purposes,  and  these  two  studies  rimw  him  how.    Those  who  use  this  plea 

>a6em  to  forget  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  the 

men  and  women  on  its  surface,  as  of  the  oaats  of  its  constituent  materials.    If 

any  man  were  to  analyze  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  far 

more  to  do  with  his  fellow-men  than  with  any  thing  else.    And  if,  therefore, 

•we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shaU  preeminently  fit  a  man  for  lifo,  It  will  be 

that  which  shall  best  enable  liim  to  enter  into  the  thoughts^  the  feeUnga,  the 

motives  of  his  feljows. 

Tlie  real  de/bct  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion is  that  Uiey  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a  man  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent  Physical  science,  be- 
sides giving  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a  very  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought.  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is 
that  all  education  really  oomes  fVom  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  desire 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a  solitary 
human  being — ^if  he  lived  long  enough^to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  would  not  make  him  more  of  a  man.  That  whidi  supplies 
the  perpetual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
our  communication  with  each  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
its  influences,  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience 
can  for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect  forms. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  we  assert  that  that  study  is  the 
diief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Chri^- 
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tian  gentleman.  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  beet  meaning,  it  certainly 
represents  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
tliat  more  than  half  of  all  education  in  anj  given  instance,  comes  not  from  the 
studies  but  fVom  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  school  and  parents  at  home  are 
gentlemen,  they  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same  than  any  study  can 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  the 
chief;  meanwhile  so  far  as  the  study  selected  can  influence  t^e  result, — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  Its  influence  must  be  great — that  study  will  do  so 
most  which  most  familiarizes  a  boy's  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful 
images,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  certain 
point  help  each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight,  wlio  has 
been  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  will  find  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  than  one 
who  has  not  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare  the  way  in  some  degree  for 
mathematics.  Every  study  has  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  among  all  the  possible  studies  this  power  appears  to  me  preemi- 
nently to  belong  to  those  which  I  have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  lite- 
rature. I  believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a  public  school  is  preemi- 
nently that  which  fits  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  dass  of  minds,  the  students  of  Kneller  Hall,  I  found 
that  studies  of  the  sort  hicluded  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit 
them  for  all  other  studies  than  any  thing  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  My  ex- 
perience here  is  still  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had  himself 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  bis  son,  whether  he  had 
learnt  any  thing  here  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  answered:  '*I 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it  I  learnt  there  what 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I  wanted.*^  The  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  who  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  deciding  this  question,  has  come,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a  public  school,  and  the  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a  boy  the  precise  thing  that  be  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  life,  but 
they  give  a  training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
with  ease.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  systems  of  edncation  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country ;  but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  system  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature, 
the  classics  in  a  perfect  system  must  be  the  substratum.  In  the  first  place, 
modem  literature  is  not  fhUy  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
classics.  A  student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  early  writers  on  the  science.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  differential 
calculus  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  Bat  litera- 
tore  can  onlj  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  souroe.  Modem  theology, 
modem  philosophy,  modem  law,  modem  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature 
will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  daask:  life  contains^  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked,  "  precisely  the  trae  corrective  fbr  the  diief  defbcts 
of  modem  life.    The  daasic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that  order  of  yirlues  !« 
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which  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  Thej  altogether  show  human  nature  on  • 
H'^nder  scale,  with  leas  benoTolence,  bat  more  {fetriotiam,.— -l^s  sentiment,  but 
K»cn  self-control;  if  a  lower  ayerage  of  virtue,  more  striking  individual  exam- 
ples of  it;  fewer  small  goodnesses^  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
greatness;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature.^  I(  as  eyeiy  one  must  see,  the  want 
of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modem  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  Lastly — and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight— the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  possession  of  oar 
great  schools  for  two  centuries;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
classical  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  &r  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How  far  flx>m  easy  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modem  languages,  every  one  knows. 
Men  who  can  teach  French  or  German  can  be  found;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  German  as  at  the  same 
time  to  form  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this:  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require 
them  to  be  furnished,  over  and  above  tbid,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  bow  to 
learo,  others,  who  have  already  got  the  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in  this  countiy  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so^ 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instraction,  while  a  little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  education 
would  not  be  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use ;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it  Such  a  school,  or  very  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  Wellington  College;  and  the  modem  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  because  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  the  public 
schools  to  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modem  departments  to  the  public 
schools.    The  classical  work  woukl  lose;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  dtscipiine  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  daring  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualiiy  that  view,  I  think,  by  saying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time,  aud  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  &r  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  education.  Well,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
qnestion  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — ^What  is  it  most  important  that  persons 
should  know? — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfactorily 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider — What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  onght  to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country? 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  science — a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importanoa  Ail  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  is  nothing  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance — ^not  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  which  our  at- 
tention should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  yon  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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vrhich  may  assist  na  in  solviDg  it  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  bj  all  who  hear 
me  tlmt  as  we  live  in  a  nniverse  of  tilings,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
months  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  existence  are  employed  in  learning 
both,  bnt  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  the  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be- 
J;ius  with  the  knowledge  of  things— then  with  tlteir  names.  Jt  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra- 
tion, it  is  more  important  to  know  where  tlie  liver  is  situated,  and  wliat  are  the 
principles  Which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jecur  in 
Latin  or  Jfra^  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little  farther.  Where  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween true  and  false,  it  Is  more  important  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is 
4alse.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  histoiy  of  Kng^nd  than  the  mytholo- 
gies of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  -our  political  and  soctai 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere's  dictionary.  And 
yet,  according  to  jny  experience — I  hope  things  are  better  managed  now — we 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
jkhe  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  cUsmissed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  the  other  was  every  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 

m 

that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac- 
tice, and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  should  lean 
to  the  practical  si<ie.  One  more  rule  I  will  Tenture  to  submit — they  are  four 
in  all — ^if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  us 
than  the  past  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  institutions,  kingdoms, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I  will 
pursue  this  topic  no  &rther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  my  little  contribution  towards 
the  new  science  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the 
principal  subjects  of  education — I  don't  say  In  Scotch  Universities,  for  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  universities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so—in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics^  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages — ^viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  stu^y,  And  are  calcic 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasonlDg,  and  habits  of  dose  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  the  synthetica],  not  the  analytical  mathe- 
matics. Consider  to  what  this  lorm  of  study  trains  «  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytioally.  He  takes  bis  conduston  Ibr  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rest&  "Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  heaSt  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  npon  iMrindples  and  fiicts 
and  see  what  oonchision  they  glte  yon,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  pipinciples  or  (hcts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  op  in  <)rder  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  has  gone  through  tbis  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  stepa 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  whole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  condosion  without  knowing  hotv.  We  see  each 
«tep  we  have  taken,  bitt  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  s^se  too  easy,  because  eadi  step  is  ea^;  and  in  the  other  it 
is  too  dilBcttlt,  beoawse  it  is  an  immense  Mrain  on  tlie  mind  to  grasp  the  whole 
effect  of  what  is  done.  Then  yon  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  nan  can  learn  is  tlie  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting  of 
evidenoe.  But  this  is  wholly  exduded  flrorn  mathematics,  whkdi  deal  purely 
with  neceasaiy  troth.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  yotar  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oodUate  between  the  extrenie  of  d^ulity  and  soep^ 
tkasm,  and  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  praotk»l  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  tbe  posoibi^es  alfecting  our  daily  life,  upon  whksb,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  Che  happiness  ^  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
mention  in  illustralkm  what  was  said  by  a  great  Judge  of  men  and  ability — ^Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  He  took  Ibr  one  ef  bis  ministers  Ia  Pkice--one  of  tbe 
greatest)  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mothematidans,  stnd  he  said  of  him — "  ito  was 
a  geometer  of  tbe  tm  rank ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  tfttfisadCing  the  business 
of  his  department  wtts  with  reference  to  the  differen'tialand  integrsA  calculus.^ 
Now,  I  pass  on  to  llie  other  study  that  is  tiie  principal  occupatk>n  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  tiie  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  history, 
odenoe,  geography,  and  my tbok>gy  oonneeted  with  them — the  pHndpal  study 
being  Umguage,  and  the  raot  <mly  ooeeosoriss  to  it.  Now,  it  otrikes  one^  in  the 
first  instanoe,  it  is  latber  a  narrow  view  of  eduoation  tluft  it  should  be  devoted 
mainl^*-I  kad  olSMst  said  «tdasirve^'-4o  the  aetjdisition  of  any  language 
wiiatever.  Language  is  the  vetitoto  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  kno^*- 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  eonv^^^  it.  K  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it — ^it  is  not  its  Oquilvalent.  It  presupposes  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  useftil  Where  that  knowle^lge  ts  attained  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  communicatmg  it  t  will  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  ftom  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  inost  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  conduttve  reasoning,  abd  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 
uncaredfor: — 

flioe^  ibtti  from  beMlk  by  ir6rdi  b  kiToiMi, 

Pointi  hia  «wo  wsya,  th*  Banvwer  is  Um  b«tttt. 
Placed  at  Uie  door  of  learning  youth  to  gaida, 
Wo  Dorer  flnffer  it  to  •taod  too  wide, 
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To  ask,  to  fu«M,  to  know,  u  tbej 
As  fiuioj  open*  the  quick  iprinp  of 
Wo  ply  tho  moiDory,  we  lood  ttio  brain. 
Bind  lebel  wit,  and  dooblo  ehain  on  ekatn, 
Coofioo  tiM  thoufbt,  ^  •xmcm  the  bnolh. 
And  koop  thon  in  tka  pnio  of  woids  till  death. 

I  tliink  it  10  a  poor  and  imperfect  oonoeption  of  education  that  riionld  limit  it 
to  the  learning  of  any  languages  whatever ;  but  sorely  if  we  are  to  make  lan- 
guage the  whole  or  a  part  of  education,  it  should  be  the  language  which  we  are 
most  concerned  with ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  claim  over  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  wliat  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  ntelancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  brought  up.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsowhera 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very  great  importance.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature — ^the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — ^knew  no  language  but  their  own.  Tlie  Ro- 
mans knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  is  a  Joke  compared  with  learning  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said — "  How  fortunate  tlie  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Latin  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  "would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world."  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  leammg  the  language  colloquially,  **  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  **you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars, 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  whkdi  he  foigets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  wonliip  of  hin- 
tility  in  this  matter;  it  seems  to  be  considered  veiy  fine  to  learn  something 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good— 

The  hafoafBi,  eipeeially  the  dead. 

The  ■cleneea,  etpeeially  the  abrtnwe 
The  arti,  at  least  all  inch  aa  eoald  be  laid 

To  be  the  moat  ramole  ftom  eomoHm 


It  is  an  idea  that  •  thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mhid  unless  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  fiiture  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
iB  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderfhl  felicity  of  expression ;  but 
what  is  more  beautiftil,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  Sainte  Beuve^ 
and  other  French  writers?  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be 
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able  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughing* 
stock  to  evcrybodj ;  bat  this  would  be  too  usefhl,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  language,  which  be  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirtj.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
— every  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie,  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, lanlguage  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — ^you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want ;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  n* 
fleet,  you  will  find  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations^  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not 

Xjotin  Versification, 
There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
firom  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my- 
selfl  This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfair  predominenoe  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  alL  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it  Another  absurd  thing  is  this— I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan- 
guage when  he  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  This  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that— 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  .£schylu8 
came  to  life  again  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ;  and 
as  fbr  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitleas  analysis  of  works  produced  hy  men  ntterlj  onconscioiis  of  the 
rales  we  are  endeaToring  to  draw  from  them. 

AncierU  Siatory, 
Ancient  history  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  a  very  beantlftil  stndy ;  but 
it  is  not  so  important  as  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  It  is.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — ^the  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  Of  the  principle  of  representation— of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — ^is  a  thing 
that  never  entered  into  Che  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  difference 
l)etween  modem  history  and  ancient — ^the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom — was  utterly  unknown.  The  Roman  Smpirs  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Home  became  too  large  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  ancients  knew  pf  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Cesar — 
a  tyrant — over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  wel&re  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  Icnown 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  acyunct  but  as  a  substitute  for  modem  history.  If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval  history,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  useless 
then  by  itselH  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  perished, 
never  to  return,  with  the  ikil  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  Its  rains  sprang  up 
a  new  state  of  things — ^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thinga  Of  aH  that  oar  youth  are 
taught  nothing — ^they  know  nothing  of  it  The  subfect  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  conflned  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  city.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpidus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  is  a  translation  of  it  :—*' Behind  me 
lay  Mgm$Lf  before  me  Megaora,  on  my  right  Piraeus,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  these 
cities,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demoUshed  before  my  eyes.  I 
thought,  '  Are  we  little  mortals  alSlcted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
must  at  any  rate  be  brieij  wben  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns? '  **  Wen,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  irretrieva- 
ble years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in- 
trigues, and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wonderftilly 
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small  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  which  the  earlier  jeara  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted. 

Idea  qf  I*rogre88  Wa/nlUng. 

There  is  aootfaer  grest  fisMiU  in  this  exdusive  dirootion  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is,  that  their  oonoeptaoa  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiqui^  that  which  is  now  in  every- 
body's mouth — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity*-that  it  oould  not  be  in* 
creased — ^that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  sit  down  and  mtenogate  ^ature^  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyie  and  inquire,  but  be  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia^  or  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it  That  was  the 
case  with  Plato^  and  ahnost  all  the  great  men  of  ai^quitj.  Now  it  is  no  small 
fiittlt  of  the  modem  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society^-that  is,  not  to  look  at  tbinga  as  stationary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glader,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be— 4Ui  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  oeases»  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
everyday.  That  eoneeption  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  shoukl  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  diaoussion  in  this  plaoe  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspeot  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sdenoes  as  we  do  now— neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfblly  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
had  the  same  <^inion  on  the  same  sutifect  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Arohons 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury there  are  In  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — thmgs  excessively  r^nilsive  to  the  young  mind — thhigs  only 
valuable  for  oompaDJig  with  oar  own  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept  pr» 
ibundly  ignorant 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  ancients,  these  things  must  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  mudi  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  is  no<S)ing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  Just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  for  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Gastlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  oould  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
^I  will  not  mention  his  name— who  made  a  speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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manifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  CSanada  was  nearest  the  month  of 
the  St  LawrencOi  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
yon  bis  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  about 
it  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  Yery 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Oondar,  the  capital  of  this  oountiy,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there^  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halicacnaasus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Yolscians  in  the  Oampagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Gave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  meUincboly  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man's  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  Bdt  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  600  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  tliat  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  Important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Deficiencies  in  (he  Education  of  a  Public  Sehod  or  University  Man, 
I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man — one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thhig  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  clear  writing— perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  possess — ^is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first-class 
honor,  and  in  his  essay — ^a  most  excellent  English  essay — there  were  forty-six 
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mis-spellings.  He  may  know  nothing  of  the  modem  geography  of  his  own 
country ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  Jt>ecamea  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
said  he  iiad  never  beard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modem  history — ^liow  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  efiect.  He 
need  know  nothing  of  medieeval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  from  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly^xaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadfiil  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be- 
to  return  to  the  state  of  tilings  which  existed  when  the  first  craaade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  kiw 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day's  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what* 
ever.  We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  mad  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  7  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  leamed 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Tlien  as  for  modem 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modem  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  aa 
far  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ; .  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does'  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  history,  of  modem  Ian*  . 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  history  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
existence— with  tlie  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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mala,  and  all  thooe  noble  rtadiea  and  speculations  which  are  the  glory  and  dis- 
tinction and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  must  beg^n  his  education  after 
it  has  closed.  After  all  had  been  done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

/n/lttaics  Q^  EAuaJUowd  Endowments, 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — ^how,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature  as  ours 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
from  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  f 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
▼ereities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  mediaeval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  anuals  of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all ;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persons 
who  made  these  foundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Nor  docs  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such — meaning  by  a  Univer- 
sity a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  witli 
the  Government  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  fbr  the  use  of  wliich  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  eflTect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  far  more  important  effect  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Greek,  he  might  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dozen  different  colleges  with  the  most 
perfect  ease.  How  can  you  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair  plaj,  when  the/ 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endowments,  amounting 
to  about  half  a  million  annually,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fault  lieSi  therefore,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge — 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  whioli  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit  There  is  a  foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  good-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got.  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  he  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it.  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementaiy  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  imparlial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — ^physical  science,  modem  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, ancient  philosophy,  all  a  fitir  and  equal  start. 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done  ?  I  don^t  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it^  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
rious candidates — ^gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  woU  versed  in  the  pliilosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
yon  as  being  necessary  to  do.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scalo 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  wo  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  could  learn.    We  took  all  the  languages :  we  took 
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Latin  and  Greek,  we  took  French  and  English,  and  all  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe;  we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical  science,  we  took  history, 
English  literature,  philosophy  of  mind  as  taught  in  Scotland,  and  at  Oxford, 
and  at  other  places ;  we  took  every  thing,  and  we  gave  marks  to  each  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  to  it ;  and  under 
that  system  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fiiirly  to  the  benefits  of 
those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  study  may  have  been.  Instead  of  loading 
the  dice  in  favor  of  the  dead  languages^  we  gave  them  all  a  fisiir  start,  and  the 
thing,  80  &r  as  I  know,  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  perfect  success. 
Now,  I  say  something  of  that  kind  sliould  be  done  if  we  are  to  reform. endow- 
ments 80  as  to  place  all  studies  on  a  level,  and  then  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won't  pretend  to  influence  the  decision  of  parents,  but  I  should  give  to  them 
no  bribe,  no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  whatever  they  like  best  And  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
public  appetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek  dioruses,  and  the 
abstruser  rules  of  grammar,  such  as  are  given  in  the  Latin  Primer  recently 
issued  for  tiie  use  of  public  schools,  would  begin  to  abate ;  and  the  people 
would  think  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  world  around  them,  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  their  own  countiy,  something  about  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  souls,  than  it  is  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  time  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  classes  can  hope  by  any 
indirect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  the 
course  of  public  affkirs.  Power  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  what  they 
do  must  be  done  by  the  influence  of  superior  education  and  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind — "  the  sign  and  signet  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  command,"  which  pever  fails  being  recognized  wherever  it  is  truly 
tested.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  be  done?  Is  it  by  con- 
fining the  attention  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  the 
history  of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan  republics,  of  which  working 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  contact  in  any  of  their 
affairs,  and  of  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  know  notliing?  Is 
it  not  better  that  gentlemen  should  know  the  things  which  the  working  men 
know,  only  know  them  infinitely  better  in  their  principles  and  in  their  details, 
so  that  they  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  them, 
to  assert  the  superiority  over  them  which  greater  intelligence  and  leisure  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
cultivation  some  of  the  influence  which  they  have  lost  by  political  change  ?  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  assert  any  such  superiority,  I  am  always  tormented  with  the 
conception,  **  What  a  fool  a  man  must  think  me  when  he  finds  me,  upon  whose 
education  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matters 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educated 
man  ought  to  know."  I  think  this  ought  easily  to  be  managed.  The  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
should  also  be  educated  that  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to  a  higher  cultiva- 
tion when  they  meet  it:  and  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a  very 
difierent  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
education  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  them,  tliey  would  bow  down  and  defer. 
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William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool  iDec.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  lie  grad- 
uated in  1829,  tdking  a  double  class  tti  1831.  After  traveUng  on 
the  continent,  he  was  returned  to  Peirliliinent  in  1832,  and  was  ill 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  18^5  under  Sec- 
retary for  Colonial  Affiurs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
he  retired  from  office  with  his  leader,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice^^^ideUt  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  thn  eapiftcity  he  gave  the  texpiamiti^R  required  of  the 
commercial  poHcy  6f  tbc  goveirnitrent  and  of  tire  revived  tariff  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. In  the  foUowii^  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  months  h6 
was  elected  member  of  the  House  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1852  becliYYie  Ohanceltor  of  Ae  £]ceheqne^  In  1855  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  otit  of  office,  nntil  1859,  wben  b6  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  ne^otiatlYig  the  eommerclal 
treaty  with  Prance,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  refected  as  Biember  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi- 
ately retuni<ed  fdr  Bontk  Lancashire,  and  alter  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmei^ton  bec^nj^  ^ader  in  thd  H^nse  of  Cofflmons  iiird  Chatieel- 
lor  of  the  ISkchequer  ntider  Lord  tttisseirs  administratton.  In  1896 
lie  broogbt  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  Was  suc- 
cessful. As  Premier  after  1868  he  signalized  his  ininistry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod- 
em curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

Clasncal  T^aining^  (he  Basis  of  a  Liberal  EducatUm. 

The  relatioii  of  pure  science,  natural  science,  modem  laDguagea,  modem  his- 
tory, and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple, and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instraction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simp]/  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  shillmg  in  the  pound  to-daj  be- 
cause they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  tit}e  is  just  what  I  would  refuse; 
I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  tme  position  is  ancillary; 
and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scrapie  as  much 
as  a  regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?    Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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because  it  improres  memoiy,  or  taste,  or  gives  precision,  or  derelops  the  facQlty 
of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary  statemenis,  so  many 
narrow  gliropees  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  trnth.  That  troth  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  modem  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greek  (and  in  a  secondary  degree  tlie  Roman)  discipline  for  his  mind  and 
intellect  St.  Paul  is  the  Apoetle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  person  a 
symbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials 
of  what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  tliat  it  might  beoopie,  not 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the  complement  of  Christianity  in 
its  application  to  the  culture  of  tlie  human  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough ;  and  it  sup»- 
plies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  relation  between  the  dassicai 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  things 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  that  small  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  any  country  who  are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes ;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  bo}'8 
without  a  capacity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  cUssical  culture  are  still  to 
be  mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter  has  become  manifest  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  edu- 
cation for  those  who  have  no  internal  and  no  external  disqualiflcation ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  in  the  system,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Dr.  Donaldsosi,  in  an  Essay  on  Liberal  Education  in  1856,  en- 
titled Classical  Scholarskip  and  Classical  Learning,  considered  with 
especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teaching^ 
takes  strong  grround  in  £fivor  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  clas- 
sical stadies  in  the  public  schools  and  unirersities,  to  the  still  fur- 
ther subordination  of  mathematical  study,  and  to  the  assignment 
o.f  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  to  special  schools. 

If  we  confino  ourselves  to  the  province  of  the  intellect,  EduccUion  is  properly 
a  cultivatioa  and  development  of  those  faculties,  nrhich  all  men  have  in  com- 
moo,  though  not  all  ia  the  same  degree  of  activity.  Information^  when  it  is 
nothing  more,  merely  denotes  an  accumulation  of  stray  particulars  by  means  of 
the  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Knowledge  is  information  appropriated  and 
thoroughly  matured.  We  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  our 
profession  or  business,  knowledge  of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of 
which  employ  a  completeness  and  maturity  of  habit  and  experience.  And 
when  knowledge  extends  to  a  methodical  comprehension  of  general  laws  aad 
principles,  it  is  called  Science,  It  is  the  natural  and  proper  tendency  of  in- 
formation to  ripen  into  knowledge,  just  as  knowledge  itself  is  not  complete 
nntil  it  is  systematized  into  science.  And  as  intellectual  education  necessarily 
presumes  a  certain  increase  in  the  information  or  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
person  under  training,  it  ia  clear  that,  while  the  main  object  of  education, 
namely,  the  gradual  development  of  the  faculties,  should  never  be  neglected, 
the  information  conveyed  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  should  be  such  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  pave  the  way,  for  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  and 
science,  in  the  case  of  those  persona  whose  capacity  and  tastes  render  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  future  field  of  study  either  probable  or  desirable.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  utterly  ignored  by  those 
teachers,  who,  when  the  mind  is  unformed  and  undisciplined,  force  upon  the 
memory  a  crowd  of  unconnected  and  unprolific  recollections,  which  can  neither 
be  digested  nor  retained,  and  which,  if  retained,  produce  no  results  on  the 
healthy  action  of  the  understanding. 

Even  in  cases,  when  this  process  is  postponed  beyond  the  period  of  earliest 
boyhood,  even  when  it  is  adopted  after  a  certain  course  of  real  mental  disci- 
pline, its  effects  are  prejudicial  to  the  ripening  mind,  and  unfavorable  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  accurate  habits  without  which  information  seldom  settles 
into  knowledge  or  rises  into  science.  And  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
process  of  liberal  education  should  be  carried  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
the  acquirement  of  special  knowledge,  whether  tending  to  science  or  applicable 
immediately  to  professional  practice,  should  be  postponed  until  the  youth  has 
accomplished  more  than  half  of  the  third  septennium  of  his  life.  That  periods 
of  seven  years  constitute  a  real  element  in  the  life  of  man  is  acknowledged  by 
the  tacit  consent  or  familiar  language  of  all  nations.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
experiences  teaches  us  that  at  seven  years  old  the  child  passes  into  the  boy, 
by  a  diange  of  dentition ;  th|tt  at  14,  the  age  of  puberty  is  attained;  at  21  the 
age  of  manhood;  at  42  the  age  of  maturity;  and  at  63 — the  grand  climacteric 
as  it  is  called — ^the  period  of  senility.  Such  a  subdivision  presumes  that  while 
growth  of  body  is  completed  at  20,  strength  of  body  must  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
at  30,  and  strength  of  mind,  when  we  have  well  passed  35,  which  Dante  ^ills- 

*  Johh  WiLMAH  DonALDtOR,  D.  D..  wu  born  in  London.  Juno  10. 1811 — wii  educated  flrat  at 
die  Univenitr  of  London,  then  at  TrinitT  Gollefe,  Cambridi^e,  where  he  itood  second  in  the  firat 
da«  of  the  Mathematieal  Tripoa,  in  1834,  and  the  jear  fnllowin|(  was  elected  fallow.  His  fint 
pobiieation,  Tks  Theater  •/  tkt  Oredu^  was  issued  in  1838,  which  was  fallowed  bjr  Jftw  Cra- 
tflus  in  1830,  of  which  a  new  and  enlerged  edition  was  issued  in  1850,  and  which,  with  his  Var- 
rmiieauu  issoed  in  1814,  ranked  him  with  the  great  scholan  of  Germany.  In  18if0  be  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Blortloek,  and  became  head  matter  of  Burj  8t  Mary  Gramroer 
School.  His  edition  of  Jlmtigoiu  of  Sof^^ocles.  of  the  Book  of  JoMkar,  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar^ 
bis  Oretk  and  ImUh  School,  Onmmars  and  Ctreok  Loxieom^  all  show  fine  and  accurate 
iehoUfahi|k    He  died  February  10, 188L 
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'  the  midway  of  our  life.'  And  taking  this  Tiew  of  the  matter  we  migbt  main- 
tain with  great  confidence,  that  the  edvoMion  of  the  reasoning  powers  can  not 
really  terminate  before  the  body  has  attained  to  maturity ;  tia^  do  roan  can  be 
#oc  free  ibom  the  duty  of  forming  and  invigorating  his  mind  before  the  period 
,«t  i^biob  he  reaches  a  full  development  of  bis  material  growth;  thai  while  his 
frame  is  still  unformed  his  understanding  can  not  have  reached  iu  coinpletioM, 
and  that  his  intellect  can  not  be  perfect  as  an  instrument  of  thought  until  ua- 
lure  has  set  the  ejtamp  oif  manly  beauty  on  4iie  yonag  man's  brow. 

Tills  necessity  for  a  commensurate  progress  in  xncntai  and  bodily  growth, 
this  presumption  that  accomplisliment  of  the  mind  and  beauty  of  person  are 
^^laiued  at  the  same  period^  namely,  wlien  the  boy  has  grown  into  a  nian,  is 
involved  in  tiie  language  of  that  nation  which  understood  better  than^oy  other 
wlierein  beauty  consists,  and  by  wliat  means  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
iiody  and  miud  can  best  be  imparted  and  aecored.  The  Greeks  had  only  ono 
Vvonl  to  express  personal  beauty  and  mental  accomplishment.  The  adjective 
^oAtff,  in  its  primaiy  sen^e,  ' ftimished  with  outward  adornments'  in  general; 
fihat  of  wbicb  the  outward  form  or  the  outward  effects  are  pleasing  and  grate- 
Ibl.  'But,'  as  I  h»ve  said  elsewhere  {New  Graiyhts,  §  324),  'to  the  Greek  idea 
pf  KtLKK^s  somefctung  beyond  mere  outward  garnishing  of  tlje  pcfBon  was  re- 
quired ;  it  was  not  a  languishing  beauty,  a  listless  though  correct  set  of  fca- 
^res,  an  enervated  voluptuousness  of  6gure,  to  which  the  homage  of  their  ad- 
iniration  was  paid.  It  was  the  grace  and  activity  of  motion,  which  the  prac- 
|Uce  of  gymnastic  exercises  wsi}  calcuiated  to  promote — the  free  step,  the  ered 
fmtx,  the  healtliy  giow,  combined  with  the  elegances  of  convors^ition  and  tlie 
iK>9ses9ion  of  musical  accomplishments ;  it  was  in  fact  tlio  result  of  en  union  of 
|he  it9wifdi  and  YvifMorrucii  of  which  ttieir  education  was  made  up.*  The  name, 
^hidi  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  process  of  making  tiie  mind  and  body  both  ele- 
ffani  or  handsome  or  olever,  implied  tliat  tlie  business  was  not  complete  till  9 
fullness  of  stature  and  a  maturity  of  understanding  had  been  attained.  They 
^Ued  it  vc^dila,  or  '  boy-training/  and  tlie  word  also  noted  tlie  period  of  life 
during  whioh  this  bringing  up  or  education  was  to  be  carri^  on. 

With  the  Greeks,  tlien,  I  believe  that  a  liberal  or  general  education — thai 
frhich  the  Romans  called  humanitatj  because  the  pursuit  and  discipline  of  sci- 
ence is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals— <oaght  to  be  carrieq  on  as  long 
ts  the  mind  and  body  are  still  ima^ature,  that  is,  nearly  till  th^  twentieth 
year  if  possible {  and  while  I  believe  with  Plato  that  the  boy-trarnHig,  which 
ttlone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  with- 
out reference  to  extrinsic  objects  {Legg.  i.  p.  643  b),  I  think  also  that  we  import 
into  tlw  isgilimate  province  of  tlie  teacher  that  wiiich  does  not  belong  to  ft, 
when  we  orowd  a  mass  of  multifisrioua  aoqoirements  into  the  period  allotted  to 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  reasoning  powers  and  oorjpliysical  energies. 

The  tiue  object  of  a  Uberal  education  is  thus  de8crK)ed  by  Doderlin ; 

'  fyen  at  the  praeent  day,  one  hear  voices  which  tell  us  that  the  school 
forms  a  more  appropriate  preparation  ft>r  the  business  of  Ufe  when  it  encour- 
ages sudi  employmenta  as  are  most  subservient  to  this,  and  noost  connected 
with  it.  For  example,  tlie  medical  man  will  be  best  trained  by  the  eariie«t 
|io9sible  study  of  the  physical  sciencea.  But  reason  has  prophesied,  and  ex- 
fermoae  has  fiilfiUed  the  predkstton,  that  this  aort  of  education  (the  infallibility 
of  whioli  has  always  found  the  quickest  acoeptanoe  with  the  most  narrow- 
minded,  and  whieh  appears  to  the  most  superficial:  the  only  road  to  an  adequate 
Irainin^^  is  calcuiated  only  to  debase  every  one  of  the  more  intelleetual  occu- 
IMtions  to  the  rank  of  a  better  sort  of  trade.  AecordiDgly,  all  public  schools; 
vnless  tliey  mistake  tlieir  destinatioOf  hold  this  as  an  unassailable  jninciple: 
tlia^although  a  classical  edudstion  presumes  that  all  its  pupils  are  designed  for 
some  intelleetual  employment,  it  does  not  trouble  Itself  to  Ipquire  what  par- 
ticular sort  oi  employment  this  is  to  be.  The  f^itufe  physician  and  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  future  clergyman  and  teacher,  essentially  diflbreiit  as  their  ooniem* 
plated  employments  may  be,  are  trained  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  liaving 
regard  only  to  that  which  they  have  in  common,  pamely,  that  their  ulterior  oo* 
cupation,  whatever  it  may  be^  will  demand  tlie  most  practiced  exeroise  of  the 
intellectual  fiiculti^a. 

*  It  is  the  primary  objeet  of  the  education  of  classical  ftphools  to  impart  tQ 
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the  mind  of  evcrj  pnpil  a  capacity  f6r  learning  that  business  of  which  the  Uni- 
versities and  other  higher  institutions  profess  to  convey  the  definite  teaching. 
Tlie  Bclioolmaster,  therefore,  is  not  deterred  by  the  thought,  that  so  much  of 
the  learning  which  he  ha-s  with  great  pains  and  infinite  labor,  conveyed  to  iiis' 
Bcholurs,  and  which  tiiey  huve  acquired  with  no  little  exertion  of  their  own. 
lias  been  learned  by  man^  of  them  only  to  be  foi^gottien  sooner  or  later.  As* 
die  sculptor,  when  he  has  finished  his  statue,  does  not  hesitate  to  break  up  the 
model  (the'  most  troublesome  pert  of  his  work),  so  the  grown-up  man  does  not 
forget  of  lay  aside,  what  he  was  taught  at  school,  until  he  has  derived  the  full 
advantage  from  these  studies.  He  may  fail  to  recognize  their  unseen  fruits, 
but  he  can  not  eradicate  them  :  for  his  lessons  have  strengthened  his  mind  in' 
learning  and  thinking,  just  as  his  exercise  in  the  playground  braced  and  in- 
Tigorated  his  body.* — lieden  und  Au/sdize. 

And  Frederic  Jacobs  has  protested  in  language  equally  forcible. 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  that  it  Is  of  less  consequence  in  youth  what  a 
man  learns,  than  how  he  learns  it,  and  that  the  saying  of  Hesiod,  'The  half  is' 
tiflen  better  than  the  whole,*  admits  of  an  application  here.  The  heaping  up' 
of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  brings  no  blessing;  and  all  education, 
in  which  vanity  bears  the  sceptre,  misses  its  objecL  The  young  are  not  called- 
upon  to  learn  all  that  may  by  possibility  be  useful  at  some  future  period;  for' 
if  so,  as  Aristotle  facetiously  remarks,  we  should  have  to  descend  to  learning' 
cookery ;  but  only  such  particulars  as  excite  a  general  activity  of  mind,  sliurp- 
en  the  under:standing,  enliven  the  imagination,  and  produce  a  beneficial  efiect' 
on  the  heart  Not  only  on  grounds  of  science,  but  also,  and  especially,  on* 
moral  grounds,  it  is  more  importunt  to  be  master  of  one  subject  than  to  be  su- 
iSerficially  acquainted  with  many.  Knowledge  strengthens;  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  many  branches  of  knowledge  puffs  up  and  produces  a  pedantic 
arrogance;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  endowment  which  a  youth' 
can  carry  with  him  fh>m  school  into  the  world.  It  is  hated  because  it  is  il- 
liberal. Illiberality,  howetrer,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  always  prevails  in' 
those  who  know  neither  its  root  nor  its  summit^ 

To  attempt  to  support  by  arguments  a  view  of  liberal  education,  which  has" 
\ken  held  by  enlightened  men  from  the  diiys  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to 
otir  time,  would  be  only  to  waste  words.  And  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled* 
tb  start  fh>m  the  postulates,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  that  is,  in  all  cases 
ifrhich  fhll  within  the  scope  of  University  teaching,  the  discipline  of  the  mind' 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  adolescence ;  that  this  disci- 
pline should  be  general  and  not  professional ;  and  that  it  should  not  consist  in* 
ftiolism  or  a  smattering  of  miscellaneous  acquirements. 

B90LI6H  AVD  OBRlfAV  8CB0LAR6HIP  OOVPARED. 

Having  iDtroduccd  into  the  exposition  of  the  present  drift  of 
English  opinion,  on  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  the  curricalnm' 
for  a  modem  liberal  education — much  that  is  relatively  disparaging: 
to  English   scholarship,  we   cite  the  following  passages  from  an 
elaborate  defense  of  English  Classical  Training  by  Dr«  Donaldson. 

In  order,  however,  that  I  may  oonfiite  the  educational  objecCore  on  tlieir  own* 
ground,  and  meet  the  invidious  comparison  with  tlie  Scholarship  of  Gerraany, 
to  which  they  provoke  us,  I  must  inquire  into  the  system  of  classical  education 
porsued  in  that  coimtry,  and  I  must  examine  the  means  which  they  postees  of 
producing  scholars,  and  the  causes  which  create  so  large  a  noober  of  writers- 
on  learned  subjects.    In  such  ao  inquiry  it  would  not  be  fiiir  to  take  at  our 
text-books  the  biographical  sketchea  of  two  scholars  recently  deceased — Qod- 
Drey  Hermann,  of  Leipsig,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  among  the  modem  Oer- 
mans,  who  died  on  the  last  day  of  1848^  and  Charles  Lacbmann,-  of  Berlin,- 
their  greatest  Latin  scbohir  and  general  philologer,  who  died  sooa  after,  tboagh- 
at  a  mueh  earlier  age,  on  March  13,  1849..   By  selecting  these  two  specimens' 
of  German  scholarship  we  diould  indeed  adduce  the  most  favorable  iaslances 
which  could  be  found,  but  we  should  not  exemplify  the  general  chataeterof 
the  German  philologer.    For,  in  their  activity  of  mind  and  body,  HenBaan  end 
Lachraann  came  nearer  to  Knglisbmen  than  99  out  of  lOO  Genaaiis;  aedbotlk^ 
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of  them  made  more  progress  in  classical  compoeitioD  than  any  GMirien  of 
their  time.  In  a  word,  Hermann  and  Lachmann  deserved  to  be  called  scholars,' 
and  wanted  nothing  to  g^ve  a  perfect  finish  to  those  accomplishments  for  which 
nature  had  so  well  qualified  them,  except  the  advantages  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, and  tiie  competition  of  an  English  University.  .  .  . 

Let  me,  however,  leave  these  exceptional  cases  of  extraordinary  men,  and 
trace  the  ordinary  career  of  one  of  the  best  class  of  German  philologers.  My 
imaginary  Bursch  shall  have  every  advantage  at  starting.  He  sliall  not,  like 
Heyne  and  Lobeck,  be  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  which  re- 
sult from  the  rea  angusia  domi.  His  fiither  sliall  be,  if  you  please,  a  learned 
man  and  GamiaoTirPrediger  in  some  great  city,  which  contains  a  first-rate 
Gymntmum,  His  mother  shall  be  the  intelligent  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  a  field-officer  in  the  Pru.ssian  army.  With  such  parents  his  education  will 
commence  at  home,  and  he  will  not  n^  the  Progymiuisium  or  preparatory 
scliool.  I  will  suppose  Chat  he  shows  at  an  early  age  great  docility  and  a  cou- 
siderable  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  that  id  fact  he  promises  from  the 
first  to  be  a  Philolog,  In  due  course  of  time  he  is  sent  to  the  Gyinnaunum  or 
grammar-school  of  the  place.  If  be  enters  at  the  ag^  of  eight  or  nine,  he 
passes  througli  all  six  classes  of  a  school  of  some  150  boys.  Here  he  not  only 
learns  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  Hebrew,  but  is  also  instructed  in  his  own 
languaa^e  and  French,  and  receives  regular  lessons  in  g^graphy,  history,  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy.  I  am  only  concerned  with  his  classical  train- 
ing, wiiich  will  be  best  inferred  from  an  account  of  his  studies  during  his  last 
year  in  the  first  class.  He  has  read  450  lines  of  Homer's  Iliad,  half  the 
(Edipua  Tyrannwi  of  Sophocles,  and  the  £kUhyphro  of  Plato:  be  has  also  been 
worked  in  Rost's  Greek  Grammftr.  In  Latin  he  lias  read  some  odes  of  Horace 
and  some  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  has  been  exercised  in  the  theory  of  Latin 
style  both  out  of  Zumpt's  Grammar,  and  out  of  one  of  the  numerous  exercise- 
books  whicti  they  have  in  Germany.  He  has  done  some  of  Vomel's  Greek 
exercises ;  and  has  written  Latin  themes.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  verse 
composition,  except  perhaps  that  he  has  volunteered  some  Latin  Alcaics  as  the 
fruit  of  his  private  studies.  Under  the  same  head  we  find  it  recorded  that  he 
has  read  a  good  deal  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  Horace's  SdtireSj  a  little  Plautus, 
some  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  And  so.  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  he  is  sent 
to  the  University  with  some  sucli  character  as  this :  **  Egregie  institutus,  post 
examen  publicum  multa  cum  laudo  dimi^sus,,  Academium  Bonnensem  petiit, 
philologorum  studiis  deditus."  As  this  is  the  only  real  training,  as  a  schoUiTf 
which  our  young  philolo;;er  will  have,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  it 
amounts  to.  He  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  writing  tolerable  Latin  prose,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Germans  generally  surptiss  us  in  this;  nor  is  the 
fact  surprising,  wlien  we  recollect  that  the  Universities  keep  up,  as  we  sliall 
see,  a  pnictical  demand  for  tlie  accomplishment.  In  Latin  verse,  however,  he 
Ikas  had  no  experience,  and  has  probably  never  written  a  line  of  metrical 
Greek.  Indeed  his  knowledge  of  quantity  is  very  uncertain,  and  as  in  some 
GytnnaHums  they  are  taught  to  pronounce  Greek  by  the  accent,  the  longs  and 
shorts  are  as  often  wrong  as  right.  Tiie  manner  in  which  our  student  has  read 
the  few  clasHical  authors  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  depends  on  the  abilities 
and  sciiolarship  of  his  Rector,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Germany  nearly 
all  the  really  good  scholars  remain  settled  as  Professors  at  the  Universities,  and 
are  not,  as  with  us,  as  frequently  found  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools.  If 
our  young  philologer  has  not  received  a  seholsrlike  training  at  school,  he  will 
hardly  make  good  his  deficiencies  at  the  University.  He  will  there  have  the 
option,  of  attending  a  great  number  of  lectures,  publice,  privoHm,  and  privatise 
8im%  when  his  occupation  will  be  writing  down  for  an  hour  at  a  time  the  dic- 
tations of  the  Professor.  There  will  probably  be  a  Serrdnarium  PhUologicum, 
iu  which  some  Professor  will  exercise  a  class  in  Latin  writing  and  disputation, 
or  preside  at  discussions  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers. 
The  whole  curriculum  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  assist  private  study,  to 
give  systematic  information  on  the  pet  subjects  of  the  leading  Professors,  and 
to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  profession  or  trade  of  learned  book-making. 
After  some  years  spent  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  diversified  by  occasional  em- 
ployment as  a  private  tutor,  he  takes  his  degree  as  "  Doctor  in  Philosophy  "  by 
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a  public  dispatatioQ  on  certain  theses  appended  to  a  Latin  dissertation  on  some 
plulological  subject,  which,  if  he  is  reailj  an  original  man,  may  contain  the 
germ  of  his  fUture  literary  labors.  If  his  first  efibrt  is  favorably  received,  he 
is  at  once  launched  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  books.  He  must  print  some- 
thing to  obtain  his  HabiUlaiion^  and  he  must  go  on  writing  if  he  wishes  to  rise 
from  the  Privat-docent  to  the  Profeaaor  Extra  OrdiMm^  and  so  to  ascend  to  the 
ordinary  or  regular  Professorship.  Nor  can  his  pen  be  allowed  to  rest  even 
when  he  has  obtained  this  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  Ho  must  publish 
books  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  and  attract  pupils  to  his  lecture-room. 
And  so  from  first  to  last  he  is  a  book-maker  ex  rei  necessitate.  He  acquires 
knowledge,  not  as  a  labor  of  love  from  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  but 
as  fuel  for  his  reputation  and  ammunition  for  his  literary  artillery. 

Wiiile  then  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  Germany  is  less  calculated 
tlian  our  own  to  produce  finished  scholars,  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  Professorships  and  the  other  educational  positions,  which  abound  in 
that  country,  furnishes  a  demand  for  literary  production,  which  must  lead  to  a 
vast  amount  of  needless  book-making.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Professor 
Dobree,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  show  that  in  England  a  reputation 
for  sholarship  may  exist  independently  of  literary  production,  and  even  without 
reference  to  the  test  of  University  distinctions.  This  results  from  the  diffusion 
of  scholarlike  acquirements  in  general  society,  and  from  the  voice  of  general 
opinion,  which  connects  the  separate  links  of  private  circles.  In  Germany, 
this  social  influence  of  scholarship  is  non-existent  It  is  only  as  a  GdeJirte^  or 
writer  on  learned  subjects,  that  a  philological  student  can  become  distingui^lied; 
and  thus  in  the  two  countries  the  amount  of  scholarship  and  the  number  of 
learned  books  stand  in  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  German  habit  of  book-making  leads  many  men  to  write  who  have  no  real 
▼ocation  for  authorship,  and  thus  deteriorates  the  learned  literature  of  the 
eouutry,  it  can  not  be  denied  on  the  other  hand  that, the  fiicilities  afibrded  for 
literary  production  have  also  their  advantages.  In  this  way,  we  are  less  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  few  men  in  every  age  Who  are  competent 
to  instruct  the  world  on  these  subjects.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  our  best  writers  on  classical  literature 
for  the  last  20  years  have  been  fomiliar  with  the  philology  of  the  Germans, 
and  have  derived  great  benefit  from  this  widening  of  the  field  of  contemporary 
knowledge,  a  benefit  from  which  the  Germans  too  often  exclude  themselves. 
And  even  those  of  our  scholars,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  translations,  to  read  and  appropriate 
the  best  books  on  learned  subjects  which  the  Germans  have  producc!l.  There 
has  been  in  fact  a  reaction  since  the  termination  of  the  last  European  war.  We 
paid  too  little  attention  to  German  learning  before  that  time;  we  now  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  learning  out  of  Ger- 
many. We  forget  in  point  of  fact  that  classical  education  has  been  so  long  es- 
tablished in  England,  and  has  produced  such  influence  on  the  tastes,  habits 
and  character  of  Englishmen,  that  even  when  eminent  writers  on  learned  sub- 
jects, like  Colonel  Mure  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  not 
only  for  a  good  deal  of  the  materials  of  their  learning,  but  also  for  a  part  of 
their  education,  they  remain  to  the  end  distinguished  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  acquaintance  with  political  science,  practical  good  sense,  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  seem  to  be  the  essential  property  of  our  countrymen,  and 
are  too  generally  wanting  in  German  writers.  It  would  have  been  emi- 
nently absurd,  if  we  had  not  placed  our  mathematical  studies  on  the  advanced 
basis  of  the  improved  calculus,  and  had  neglected  the  works  of  Lagrange  and 
Laplace :  but  no  one  imagines  that  the  countrymen  of  Herschel,  Babbage, 
Adams,  Rowan  Hamilton,  Hinds,  Stokes^  Hopkins,  and  Airy  are  inferior  in 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Why  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  German  philology?  Why  may  we  not  take  cogni- 
zance of  Niebubr,  Bockh  and  MUller,  without  seeming  to  relinquish  our  own 
claim  to  rank  as  their  equals  7  If  this  were  the  rule  for  our  guidance  in  esti- 
mating the  literary  merits  of  a  particular  nation  at  a  particular  time,  we  must, 
on  the  same  principle,  consider  the  Germans,  whose  works  have  been  most  im- 
medUtely  suggestive  to  us  of  late  years,  as  mere  offshoots  of  an  English  school 
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of  pbiloIofS7,  previously  existing.  For  Niebuhr  himself  has  pronounced  F.  A. 
Wolf  '  the  hero  and  eponyroua  of  the  rape  of  German  philologers,'  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  Wolf  was  a  literary  representative  of  Bentley.  In- 
deedf  a  German  writer,  who  claims  all  that  he  can  for  his  countrymen,  has  not 
hesitated  to  avow,  that  historical  pliilology,  though  it  is  the  heritage  and  the 
glory  of  German  scholars,  was  the  discovery  of  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  dis- 
sertation on  Phalaris  must  take  rank  before  all  the  constructive  or  reconstruct- 
ive efforts  of  continental  criticism.  Our  greatest  obligation  to  modem  German 
scholarship  is  the  revival  among  us  of  the  spirit  of  Bentley ;  in  this,  no  doubt, 
we  have  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  great  German  scholars — ^Wol^ 
Biickh,  Niebuhr,  C.  O.  Miiller,  Hermaup,  Lachmann,  and  others — who  have 
declared  themselves  his  disciples.  And  the  general  tone  of  German  literature, 
which,  revived  by  Leasing,  reached  its  culminating  point  in  Goethe,  has  pro- 
duced a  marked  influence  on  Englishmen  of  the  largest  minds  aud  clearest  dis> 
cornment  But  if  we  try  to  trace  backwards  the  mutual  obligatioqs  of  the  two 
Qouutriesi  we  shall  always  find  the  first  eqtry  to  the  credit  of  England 

COMPBTITITB  ipCAlUXATIOK  FQR  CIVIL  8ERVICS  AFPOlKTM^NTa 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  whioli  T.  B.  Maoanlay  was 
chairman,  and  the  author,  on  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  constitates  ap  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of 
England.  It  maintains  liie  principle,  that  the  educatipu  which  is 
to  prepare  young  men  for  tiie  higher  business  of  life,  must  begin 
with  a  general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  that  a  special  or  pro- 
fessional training  ought  to  be  reserved  until  the  process  has  been 
brought  to  some  satisfactory  stage,  or  landing-place.  Dr.  Donaldr 
son  cites  the  following  passages  as  in  harmony  with. his  own  views: 

'  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  21  or  22,  in  studiefi 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  any  profession,  and 
of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  mei) 
who  have,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  oall- 
ing.  The  moat  illustrious  English  jurists  have  been  men,  who  have  never 
opened  a. law-book  till  afier  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academical  career;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  would  have  been  greater  lawyer^  if 
they  had  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  U^e  time  which  t\\Qy  gave  to 
ThucyditU%  to  Cicero^  and  to  Newton.^ 

Of  the  Mathematical  portion  of  the  examination  they  say: — 

*  We  think  it  important  that  not  only  the  acquirements,  but  also  the  mental 
powers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  be  brought  to  the  test.' 

Speaking  of  the  Moral  Scienpea,  as  included  in  the  scheme,  they  remark : — 
'  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere  words  or  things,  whether  it 
sliall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind 
for  the  highest  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted.  .  .  .  Tiie  object  of  the  examiners 
should  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate's  powers  of  mind  than  to  as- 
ceitain  the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading.' 

With  the  same  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  a  competitive  test,  they 
recommend  that  eminence  in  classical  composition  should  have  a  considerable 
share  iu  determinipg  the  issue  of  the  competition : — 

*  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification  has,  indeed«  no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a  judge,  a  financier,  or  a  diplomatist  But  the  youth  who  does  best  wJiut 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  tr}nng  to  do  well,  will 
generally  prove  a  superior  man;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accomplishment,  by 
which  Fox  and  Ganping.  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterden 
first  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows,  indicates  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  great  service  to  the  state.' 

And  with  regard  to  the  Exaroiuation  in  general  they  observe  with  truth : — 
'Experience  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entice  confidence  that,  if  the 
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examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utterly  iropoflsible  that  the  delusive  show  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming,  can 
ever  be  successful  against  real  learning  and  ability/ 

It  i»  oleari  from  t))ese  explicit  statements  of  their  views,  that  tiie  able  and 
eminent  persons,  wJio  framed  the  scheme  for  the  civil  service  examination,  Iiad 
no  wish  to  send  out  to  India  clever  smatterers,  feeble  bookworms,  sobolastio 
pedantSi  and.  one-sided  mathematicians;  but  to  select  the  most  energetic  and. 
vigorous  young  men  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  our  most  important  Satrapies* 
l?he  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  tiiem  in 
the  presidencies,  was  to  be  prescribed  to  those  selected  by  the  first  test,  and 
this  subsequent  course  of  study  wasto  be  stimulated  by  a  second' examination. 
But,  for  the  prepamtory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  test  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  procedure  was  manifest  On  the  one  band,  as  the  can- 
didates would  eom^;  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  liad  long  pursued  fixed 
systems  of  instruction,  differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  fairly  to  them  all  On  the  other- 
hand,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  candidates  could  be  sucoeasful,  it  was 
essential  that  the  whole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  specialties,  which  might  be  of  little^ or  no  use  to  tliose 
who  would  not  ultimately  proceed  to  India.  But,  independently  of  these  con* 
siderationsi  suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them- 
selves and  the  means  of  dlling  them,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  of  examina- 
tion could  not  but  foresee  that  such  an.  object  of  competition  wouM  soon  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  tiie  educational  system  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  teach- 
ers would  address  themselves  to  tho  immediate  preparation  of  candidate& 
They,  therefbre,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  the  fu- 
ture no  less  than  to  the  present.  They  have  declared  unreservedly  that  they 
want  the  fhiits  of  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a  wide  range  of  diversified  information;  and  thus  they  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  old  rather  than  to  the  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  the  solid  groundwork  of  the  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  the  showy 
stucco-work  of  modern  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it ;  and 
that  the  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  must  be 
frequently  less  anxious  to  advance  ttian  to  know  the  route  wbieh  be  has  al- 
ready traversed.  The  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willmg  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  older  universitiesi  were  called  rtpet^rUs 
-«-«  sort  of  intellectttal  drilltsergeants ;  he  must  often  remind  himself  of  the: 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates:  '  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amias  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ;  for  it  is  better  to  accomplish  a  little  thoroughly,  than  a  great . 
deal  msufficiently.'  In  the  words  of  a  modern  philosopher  (Hamilton),  he  will 
thus  learn  that  '  as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge  ^ 
of  fact<<,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  specula- 
tion ;  so  it  is  iu>t  the  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student  Thus  it  is  far  more  improving,  to  read  one 
good  book  ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once ;  and  non  mvUa  sed 
mtUium^  *not  much,  perhaps,  but  accurate,*  has,  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  ftom  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject;' 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  the  competitive  test  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  liberal  or  general  education,  these  exponents  of  the  newest  demands 
upon  intellectual  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
old  basis  of  instruction,  namely,  classics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  while  mathematics  have  only  1.000  marks  assigned  as  the  max- 
iinurd  of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  in  our 
newest  educational  stimulus  we  have^  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  even  as  compared  with 
xpathematical  scieuca 
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cLAancAL  iNnuncnoN:— ITS  usb  and  abuse. 

TJndsb  the  above  title  Dr.  Hodgson  iuaed,  in  1854,  a  pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originallj  published  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view for  October,  1853,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  muck  Latin  amd 
Cheek  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  worid.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  LodEO 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of  these  com-» 
plaints,  has  certainly  rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the  period  of 
those  two  great  men.  A  hundred  jeara,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decaj  at  so  sliort  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  within  such  limita^ 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

SiDIIKT  SHTra. 

In  this  progressive  countrjr,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is 

progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  branches  in  wliich  we  are  scarcely,  if  at 

all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.     In  this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 

that  gives  power  over  nature,  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  cliance  on  a  man's  way 

through  life.    In  this  religious  country,  the  knowledge  of  God*s  works  forms 

no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, — no  part  even  of  the  accomplishments 

of  a  gentleman. 

Loao  AsBBuaToic. 

Prof.  Blackib  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus : 

'  I  claim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeasurable  superiority. 
The  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusinjr  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  the  pnges  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
Hume  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  indiflferenoe,  I  hold  to  be  either  purs 
affectation,  or  gross  self-delusion ;  being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  which,  Yor  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,  nay,  even  for  poetical  beauty^  tendemesSj  and  sublimity,  may  fiiirly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  productions  of  antiquity.' 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  general  literary  beauty,  or  in  the  'romantic ' 
graces,  that  modem  literature  mny  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient. Even  in  the  charmed  circle  of  '  classic '  inspiration  itself,  more  of  the 
divine  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  poems  as  the  *  Laodamia "  of  Words- 
worth, thp  *Endymion'  of  Keats,  the  'Orion'  of  Home,  the  '(Enone'  and 
*  Lotos  Eatere'  of  Tennyson,  the  '  Dead  Pan'  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a  laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  various 
readings  in  'classic'  texts.  If  the  'Andromache'  of  Racine,  and  the  'Cinna' 
of  Gorneille,  be  thought  by  any  to  be  more  French  than  Greek  or  Roman ;  of 
Gioethe  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  more  Hellenic  than  Teutonic,  less  Christian 
tlian  pagan.  There  is  much  troth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie :  '  Milton,  who  learned  from  Homer,  has  become  a  Homer  to  us ; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  he 
stands  where  Yir;;!!  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  much  more  fitly.  Many 
persons  there  are,  in  these  days,  who  assert  that  the  famous  chorus  of  Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive  of  the  clouds  {ahmot  vc^'Xai,  ftc.X  is  a  poor  spec  men  of  the 
poetic  art  compared  with  Shelley*s  Ode  on  the  same  subject;  tliat  John  Keats^ 
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in  his  '  Hyperion,'  sees  deeper — certainly  with  a  more  tender  clearness  and  a 
severer  purity — into  the  soul  of  Greek  mythology,  than  Boeotian  Uesiod  did  in 
liis  'Theogony;'  and  that  Roman  Horace  is  but  a  dull  singer  in  presence  of 
the  sparkling  Moocej  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  must 
subtle  and  delicate  sentiment  in  Tennyson.' 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCUOOL-DBUDGERT  WITH  TEACHERS  AKD  AUTHOBS. 

Dr.  Hodgson  cites  high  authorities  ia  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Prof.  Blackie :  **  Persons  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  to  read  the  works  of  tlie  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy.^'  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  of  the  associations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust,  caused  by  their  premature  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  the  sting,  and  not  the  honey,  that  proclaims  the 
attic  bee. 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  whicfi  Virgil  and  Ovid  ri'gard  their 
earthly  immortality,  when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  tiieir  productions  are 
applied.  That  tlieir  verses  should  be  administered  to  boys  in  regular  doses,  as 
lessons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conception  of  tiieir  meaning  whipt  into 
the  tail  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  tlie  liead,  can  not  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  their  genius  which  they  anticipated,  or  desired. 

SoUTHET.— TAo  Doctor, 

Tliese  boys  have  been  dragged  through  grammar  as  thrqugli  a  cactus  bush. 
They  know  ail  about  rtnrroi ;  Delectus  they  were  taught  to  find  a  ciioice  of 
evils,  and  the  Anabasis  a-going  down  into  some  lower  deep.  They  had  learned  ^ 
to  wish  that  Homer's  works  were  in  a  single  copy,  and  so  fell  into  their  claws; ' 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  they  got  flogged  for  it.  They  are  now 
translaiing  Philoctetes,  woudering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  they 
are  reading  about  liim  also  with  the  French  usher  in  *  T41^maque.'  As  for  the 
son  of  Foias  tlie  Melian,  all  they  can  make  out  is  a  connection  between  his  sore 
foot  and  their  sore  iiands.  To  this  extent,  perhaps,  they  recognize  his  claim  to 
sympathy  on  their  part,  and  also  tliey  can  understand  his  hatred  of  Ulysses. 
Philoctetes  agrees  with  the  l)oys  thoroughly  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
man, 

*  Whom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 
To  lay  his  flst  upon.' 

The  Greeks  fight  a  hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  their  wounds. 

A  DtftMtt  of  Tgnoranee. 

The  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  which  the  teacher's  solitary  fancy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their  connection 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  witli  punishments ;  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen 
figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

Sir  Waltbk  Bcvn.—Old  Mn-talitjf, 

I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  driird  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory ;  and  though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned, 
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M  Mr  K 

Yet  sach  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 

By  the  impatienoe  of  my  eanj  thought; 

That,  with  the  fbeahneea  wearing  out  before 

My  mind  oould  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 

If  free  to  choose,  I  can  not  now  restore 

Its  health;  but  what  it  then  detested  still  abhor. 

Btsor*!  CkiUe  HarM. 

Byron  adds,  ma  note—'  I  wish  to  ezpresi,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can 
get  by  heart ;  that  the  flreshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when 
we  can.  neitlier  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  liitin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.' 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  the  problem — ^how  to  introduce  more  of 
modem  laDguages  and  physical  sciences  into  the  school,  which  is  at 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  the  old  nniver- 
sities,  and  for  the  new  higher  institutions  which  are  rising  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  life;  (1,)  by  beginning  the  classical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  good  groundwork  in  Eng- 
lish reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  the  principal  practical  points  in  mathematics  and 
grammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  mnsic^  drawing,  and  poetry ;  (2,) 
by  beginning  the  study  of  either  French  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  wealth  (large 
and  still  growing)  of  literature  which*  they  contain,  their  etymon 
Jogical  relationship  to  the  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pre* 
cedence.  The  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  course,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerfy  classical  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classical  examiner  at  the  London  University.  "  My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  nte,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
would  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  Latin.  The  tech- 
nical grammar,  required  now  of  very  young  pupils,  is  too  burden- 
some and  repulsive.  Unless  the  pronunciation  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  the 
practice  of  speaking — the  want  of  which  is  now  universally  felt^* 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modem  tbngucs  with  their  litera- 
tures, will  leave  the  cnrriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  this 
age.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  sssthetio,  that  the  study  of  the  • 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  which  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al- 
most equal  degree,  from  the  modem,  while  the  modern  yield  pecu- 
liar advantages^  to  which  the  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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Bcy«  James  MARTnnBAiTy  in  liis  Inangaral  Lecture  m  UmTemtj 
Hall,  liQadoflDL,  indicatafl  ike  fklace  -whksh  laaguage  holds  ia  «  system 
of  liberal  studies. 

And  ftmoog  those  «e«tnd  stadiet,''  (L  t.,  ike  litenwy,  wMch  hold  ih/t  aiddl* 


ll^round  between  the  oatirard  and  the  inwmid,  IwUPeca  the  phjaical  ecienoos  snd 
metepbyeics)  "  it  U  e»af  to  eee  wiiy  haffuam  Moapiei  the  very  fixsei  piaoe,  and 
haf  been  juetiy  Mcognised  as  aviffifying  tae  -fiuuuiBs  with  tfieir  ouMt  flffiactivB 
disuipline.  For  hen  the  aqoipoue  betwraea  eKtenal  aMeation  and  internal  si^ 
flection  is  maintained  nore  peneetly  than  is  |>«sttble  ekeeirhefe.  Who  can  saf 
whether  langoage  is  an  onter  or  an  inner  fiict  ?  It  is  evidently  both.  As  j^  n»- 
atiaed  object  of  sense,  transmitted  from  poiiu  to  point  ef  spaoe,  and  leeoided 
from  afle  to  age  of  time,  it  is  oumifiBstiy  extemal,  and  s|»mads  its  refaitions  tis^ 
bly  before  the  eye,  and  lies  open,  Uke  any  OMterial  prodact  of  physioal  natunSp 
to  the  simokaneoas  noftioe  or  iannmerafale  obserren.  On  ^  omer  hand,  as  tfao 
mare  passage  of  thought  and  feeling  ont  of  sileaoe,  the  direct  oat^onm  of  oar 
inteilectaal  and  spintnad  life,  it  is  a  primary  fnnction  of  the  inner  mind,  the  mere 
incarnation  (so  to  sneak)  of  om:  highest  energy.  Aecordiagljr,  it  has  bo  aignift> 
canoe,  it  is  not  an  oDJeot  of  study  at  ail,  eaaoept  on  the  condition  of  self  knowl- 
edge ;  its  distinctions,  its  classifications,  its  shades  of  relations,  its  forms  of  strafr- 
ture,  are  the  veir  distinctions,  and  classifications,  and  relations,  and  avcUtectam 
of  thought  kself ;  and  whoe?er  engages  himielf  with  them  dees  hot  aeo  his  own 
intelligence  externalised.  Dealing  inth  a  fact  of  physical  nature,  ^oa  have  to 
collect  or  gness  its  place  and  nM»amg  in  dm  svstem  of  things  from  its  gronpiw 
or  its  look ;  hat  in  nandling  the  phenomena  of  language,  you  invert  the  prooeef 
ing,  aad  carry  into  it  from  your  own  coasdoasness  the  idea  that  gives  it  Aape ; 
having  tlie  essence  at  home,  yon  interpret  byit  the  teeign  form.  I  behera  it  is 
this  neoessarr  action  and  re-action  of  acute  observation  and  thonghtfiil  reflaotion« 
to  which  a  philological  diadpline  owes  its  peculiar  advantage  for  tcainiag  I3m 
with  lew  distortion  than  any  odier  siag^  pnrsuit.'' 


mT8l01.L  8CIBNCB8  AND  CLAeBtCAL  BTTTMBS. 

pROV.  H*  H.  Vavohait,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
Che  Umversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the 
Exmninaiion  aad  Report  of  Royal  CommissionerB  on  the  Studies 
of  Oxford  and  Camhiidge,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  (h^ori 
Se/arm"  from  which  w«  make  brief  extracts. 

"  Dr.  Pusev  insinuates  or  states  of  these  subjects  (the  physical  sciences,  which 
require  the  am  of  the  eye)  that  they  only  convey  information  of  &cts  to  the  gen- 
eral student,  and  therefore  that  they  have  not  been  made  a  subject  of  general 
study.  The  main  proposition  and  the  historical  inference  drawn  from  it,  are 
both,  I  conceive,  incorrect.  The  thoughtless  and  superficial  learner  will  make 
any  instruction  whatsoever  mere  matter  of  inibrmation  at  tiie  best :  and  certainly, 
for  such  as  these,  the  physical  sciences  do  ofler  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  the 
information  given  is,  in  some  sense,  real ;  whereas,  in  more  abstract  eeiences-^ 
Grammar  and  Logic,  or  Histor^^-the  careless  or  dull  receive  little  but  words. 
When  the  eve  dwells  upon  an  object,  it  catches  some  of  the  properties  of  the  ob- 
ject, at  least;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word,  which  is  the  mere  symbol  of 
an  olject,  fells  upon  the  ear,  the  mind  may  be  vacant  of  every  thing  whatsoever, 
beyond  the  sounds  of  the  syllables.  True  it  is,  therefore,  thiat  physical  sciences 
give  information  more  easily,  naturally,  and  therefore  more  efllciently  to  the  Ian-  ' 
guid  student  than  an^  other  can.  But  not  on  that  account  does  such  knowledge 
impart  nothing  but  information.  The  vital  appropriation  and  application  otvL 
involve  acts  of  memory,  comprehension,  comparison,  imagination,  deductiott ; 
they  involve  the  use  of  many  and  admirable  faculties,  the  exercise  of  which  is  a 
discipline  truly  noble.    The  intelHgent  comprehension  of  a  single  compound 
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gabetance,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  combined ;  the  inteUigent  comprehension 
of  the  action  of  one  compound  on  another,  under  the  various. given  conditions  of 
light,  temperature,  and  electric  forces,  are  quite  elementanr  acts  of  mind  to  the 
earnest  student,  but  may  enforce  the 'use  of  manv  admirable  and  useful  mental 
powers.  I  do  not  presume  to  measure  how  old  or  how  general  is  the  doctrine,  that 
natural  science  is  mere  information.  But  such  a  view  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
opinions  maj  be  both  trite  and  incorrect ;  and  it  should  appear  nowhere  an^  lon- 
ger save  in  some  hbtorical  museum  which  shall  preserve  the  historj  of  prejudice 
or  pretext.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  absence  or  neglect  of  physical  science  as  a 
subject  of  genend  study  is  practically  owing  to  this  impression,  so  much  as  to 
the  joint  operation  of  two  other  causes.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  our  general 
education  is  traditional,  and  has  been  handed  down  (subject  to  some  slight  mod- 
ification by  new  ideas  and  convictions)  from  times  in  which  physical  sciences 
had  no  definite  and  acknowledged  existence.  At  such  a  period  they  could  not 
possibly  form  a  part  of  general  education ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  men  com- 
monly learn  but  what  thsy  have  been  taught,  and  teach  what  they  have  learned, 
we  can  fully  understand  how  it  is  that  cbmges  have  not  been  made  in  the  com- 
mon subjects  or  method  of  instruction,  and  how  it  is,  therefore,  that  clastsical 
language  once  established  as  the  instruments  and  matter  of  education,  have  thus 
long  remained  so.  A  second  reason  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
sciences  spoken  of  are  disliked  by  the  jealous  teachers  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  feared  by  many,  either  anxious  to  preserve  the  whole  body  of 
accepted  traditions  on  all  subjects,  or  fearful  lest  knowled^,  unknown  to  ancient 
times,  should  shake  the  absolute  authority  or  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
ancient  writings."    •    »    • 

"  I  cannot  assign  that  very  great  practical  effect  to  the  actual  study  of  lan- 
guages, as  a  means  of  giving  a  cUsdpline  to  the  mind,  which  many  claim  for  them. 
I  conceive  that  such  advocates  have  before  them  some  ideal,  possible,  and  occa- 
sional method  of  study,  not  the  actual  and  general  cultivation  of  language  as  it 
is  realized.  Most  men  begin  to  learn  grammar  through  the  dead  languages 
(and  surely  they  are  the  finest  instruments  for  the  purpose)  before  the  powers 
of  reflection  are  nearly  strong  enough  to  master  ana  appropriate  its  principles, 
which  are  of  a  nature  highly  abstract.  Rules,  therefore,  are  learned  by  the  esr 
and  by  rote,  without  any  digestion  of  the  understanding  :  a  habit  is  generated 
of  accepting  and  using  wonu  without  an  insight  into  their  meaning,  and  of  ap- 
plying principles  in  practice  without  a  thought  of  their  .real  nature.  This  ap- 
phes  to  the  industrious.  Meanwhile  sixty  out  of  a  hundred  boys  learn  carelessly 
or  not  at  all ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  study  which  could  prove  more  successful 
in  producing  often  through  idleness  and  vacancy  of  mind,  parrot  repetition,  and 
sing-song  knowledge, — ^to  the  abeyance  and  destruction  of  the  inteilectnal  pow- 
ers,—as  well  as  to  the  loss  and  paralysis  of  the  outward  senses,— than  our  tradi- 
tional study  and  idolatry  of  language.  Thinking  as  highly  as  a  rational  being 
can  of  the  discipline  which  may  be  given  to  good  natural  faculties,  well  ripened, 
by  linguistic  studies,  I  protest  against  the  one  assumption— not  nnoommon— 
that  no  other  studies  could  administer  a  discipline  to  the  reason ;  or  the  other 
assumption,  hardly  less  general,  that  all  the  mental  gifts  have,  in  most  cases* 
been  cultivated  and  fhlly  developed  through  this." 

THOBOUOH  XnOWLEDOB  OF  THB   8UBJBCT,  AlTD  HABITS  OF  MIKD. 

Pbofessob  a.  Db  M0B6AN9  in  a  Lecture  at  University  College^ 
London,  remarks : — 

There  is  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ; 
a  banning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  with  new  and  difficult  principles, 
and  in  which  he  is  relying  in  a  ^rcat  measure  on  the  authority  of  his  instructor ; 
a  middle,  in  which  he  has  gained  some  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge,  and 
some  power  of  applying  his  first  principles.  He  is  now  in  a  state  of  danger,  so 
far  as  the  estimate  whicn  he  is  likely  to  form  of  himself  is  concerned.  He  has  as 
vet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  career  can  be  checked — nothing  to  humble  the 
nigh  notion  which  ne  will  entertain  of  himself,  his  teachers,  and  his  subject. 
Let  him  only  proceed,  and  he  will  come  to  what  I  have  called  the  end  of  the 
subject,  and  will  begin  to  see  that  there  is,  if  not  a  boundary,  yet  Uie  commence^ 
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mcnt  of  a  regioix  which  has  not  been  tracked  and  sorreyed,  and  in  which  not  all 
the  skill  which  he  has  acquired  in  voyaging  by  the  chart  will  save  him  from 
losing  his  way.  It  is  at  this  period  of  his  career  that  he  will  begin  to  form  a 
tme  opinion  of  his  own  mind,  which,  I  fully  believe,  is  not  done  by  many  per- 
8OD8,  simply  because  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
inquiry  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  to  show  them  where  their  power  ends. 

The  powers  which  we  expect  t6  give  by  liberal  education,  or. at  least  a  veir 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads,  which! 
will  tike  separately. 

Firstly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  education  that  the  subject  of 
it  should  bo  m  ide  a  good  learner.  What  is  it  that  can  be  done  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  either  at  school  or  college?  Is  the  education  then  finished  ?  Is  the 
pupil  to  pursue  no  branch  of  study  further  ?  Nay,  does  not  a  professional  career 
opaii  upon  him  immediately  ?  He  is  thrown  upon  the  world  to  learn,  with  the 
resources  of  his  education  to  rely  on,  and  little  other  help ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  throughout  our  difierent  plans  of  professional  education,  there  is  found  but 
a  small  amount  of  teaching,  with  free  permission  for  the  aspirant  to  teach  him- 
self. Now,  in  this  new  career  there  is  no  stopping  half  way,  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  system  of  education,  in  which  many  subjects  were  only  half  taught. 
The  lawyer  or  physician  must  be  a  finished  lawver  or  physician,  able  to  investi- 
gate his  subjects  at  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  carry  his  previous 
studies  su.x:essfully  up  to  that  point.  So  soon  as  either  has  arrived  at  the  height 
where  his  education  left  him,  as  to  the  species  of  mental  efibrt  requisite  to  carry 
on  his  subject,  from  that  moment  his  future  professional  study  becomes,  in  point 
of  fact,  an  awkward  substitute  for  the  education  which  his  rormer  teachers  pro- 
fessed to  supply.  He  must  apply  himself  with  pain  to  an  isolated  subject,  under 
great  difficulties  and  with  small  helps,  to  gain  that  power  which  might  so  much 
more  easily  have  been  gained  when  the  mmd  was  more  supple,  and  formation  of 
habits  more  easy. 

Secondly,  among  the  educated  classes  we  find  those  who  can  readily  combine 
the  idjas  which  tl^y  possess,  and  can  turn  their  previous  acquirements  to  the 
original  consideration  of  such  questions  as  arise ;  and  we  also  find  those  who  are 
slow  at  such  exercise,  or  almost  altogether  incapable  of  it. 

That  the  fusulty  of  thinking  easily,  and  originating  thought,  should  be  care- 
fully cultivated,  needs  not  to  be  maintained ;  and  it  cannot  be  effectively  done 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  method  of  thinking  which 
is  chosei. 

He  must  go  through  the  elements,  during  which  he  will  find  neither  the  mate- 
rials for  his  original  investigations,  nor  power  to  pursue  them.  He  must  first 
patiently  collect  knowlcd^,  and  the  power  of  application  will  come  bv  very  slow 
degrees,  and  will  not  be  in  that  state  of  activity  which  will  answer  the  purpose, 
until  something  more  thai  mere  elements  is  effectively  learnt.  Considerations  of 
the  same  character  apply  to  every  department  of  knowledge  :  there  is  a  lower 
etage  in  which  the  pupil  can  do  little  more  than  collect ;  there  is  a  higher  state 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  can  begin  effisctivel  v  to  apply  thought  to  his  collected 
stores,  and  thus  make  them  help  him  to  useful  habits  of  mind. 

Generally  speaking,  correctness  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  a  result  only  of 
much  stndy.  However  simple  the  subject  may  be,  however  absurd  the  only 
possible  mistake  may  be,  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  beginner 
IS  always  inaccurate,  and  remains  subject  to  this  defect  until  he  has  acquired 
something  more  than  elements.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  value  of 
aocuracy  does  not  beg^n  to  be  soon  felt,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  student  haf 
sometluiig  of  considerable  extent  to  look  back  upon,  that  he  begins  to  understand 
how  moch  depends  upon  correctness.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  lucid  arrange^ 
ment,  of  which  it  is  clear  that  the  learner  will  never  see  the  value,  until  he  has  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  on  which  to  employ  himself. 

A  small  quantity  of  learning  quickly  evaporates  from  a  mind  which  never 
held  any  learning  except  in  small  quantities ;  and  the  intellectual  philosopher 
can  perhaps  explain  the  following  phenomenon,— that  men  who  have  given  deep 
attention  to  one  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and 
are  able  to  retain  and  apply  very  small  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge; 
while  diose  who  have  never  leamt  much  of  any  one  thing,  seldom  acquire  new 
knowledge  after  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  and  fteqnently  lose  the  greater 
part  of  Wat  which  they  onoe  possessed. 
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ftcneimvzo  fexmcAtroir,  uxtmoixtio^,  Vfirnc^L  Mifeircsd. 

Geobcms  Bcdell  AiRTy  Astronomer  Royal,  ft&d  F-cdlow  <if  the 
Boyal  Society,  m  his  evidenoe  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion in  1862}  in  answer  to  questions,  replied  as  felknes : 

The  effect  of  the  sdentiiic  education  at  the  imiyersities  diB|>end8  in  a  g^reat 
measure  on  the  chatnctcr  of  the  examiners.  A-t  the  Umversity  <tf  CaftiWidge, 
which  is  the  only  one  with  which  1  can  profess  to  be  acquainted,  the  great 
foientiiic  subject  is  mathematics  in  its  various  api^ications,  and  the  examiners 
«re  for  the  most  pait  Masten  of  Arts  who  have  just  taken  their  degrees,  and 
who  are  put  forward  at  their  own  wish  and  through  the  ilrtercsl  iff  their  ttspedtive 
colleges,  as  proper  persons  to  be  mathematical  examiners. 

I  should  like  veiy  well  that  freshmen  should  hav«  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanism  of  mathematics,  and  in  that  I  would  indude  algebra  gen* 
erally ;  but  with  regard  to  the  demonstrative  mathematics  I  should  require  iliS 
a&ost  moderate  amount,  because  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  taken  up  with  great 
advantage  till  a  later  period  of  time;  but  the  stttdjr  of  algebra  opens  the  aund^ 
and  the  mechanical  part  could  be  learned  by  a  boy  very  well. 

I  am  in  the  habit  o(  receiving  at  the  Observatory  supemumcmry  computors. 
They  are  for  the  nu»st  part  the  cons  of  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood ;  boys 
whom  i  engage  at  a  low  rate  of  payaieat,  and  whose  {nrcats  are  veiy  glad  to 
send  them  to  the  Observatory  for  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  order  and  so  oa% 
I  have  instituted  an  examination  for  these  boys, — ^not  a  compcftitive  examina* 
tkm,  which  I  tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  which  I  am  effectually  8id(«ncd,  but  an 
examination  of  efficiency,  and  I  found  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  I  ex- 
amined one  of  the  boys  of  the  age  <ft  fifteen,  tliat  he  mastered  algebra  very  well 
hideed  to  the  extent  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  are  things  with  which  boys  might  acquire  some  familiarity,  and  which 
do  not  involve  a  strain  on  the  mind,  but  which  would  be  Vaimable  to  them  m  after 
lifs.  I  remember  when  I  wa^  a  school  boy  learning  several  tilings  whi^h  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  touch  about  at  the  time,  but  fbom  which  1  got  ideas  which 
have  been  satreiaely  osefal  to  me  ever  siaoe.  2  remember  when  1  was  under  a 
initing  nuuter  ia  oar  school  that  he  woald  maka  me  go  thmngfa  a  course  «f 
hook-keeping  by  double  entry.  I  did  not  care  aboat  it,  bat  slfll  t  got  etaoagh 
instruction  to  remember  h  and  to  acquire  the  logic  of  It,  and  It  has  hetth  of  in- 
finite valaa  to  me  sinoe.  Now  I  never  cared  for  that  at  the  time  I  was  at 
school,  and  I  auiy  say  the  same  ia  rsspect  to  chemistry  and  dectticity,  u  to  tiiek 
being  extremely  usefU  to  tne.  I  learned  a  little  in  ref^nce  to  electricity.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  that  little  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  1  mention  thiS 
lo  show  that  knowlodgo  acquired  at  that  age»  aldioagh  not  the  subject  o^  inteaea 
or  well  ordered  i*ady,  does  prove  advantagaoas  afterwards. 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  nndoubt^ly  be  dasskal ;  bat  with 
the  elements  of  mathematical  education,  I  think  there  might  he  added  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  less  severs  kind  of  physical  acienoes.  And  with 
advancing  yean,  as  during  the  years  spent  at  the  tJnitersitfes,  I  think  it  veiy 
hnportant  that  sound  demonstrative  mathematics.  With  a  Stfong  tendency  to 
i^Ued  Bciencei  should  eonstituto  a  laige  part  of  the  education.  I  think  it  most 
deriraMo  that  the  ooU^  coaise  ihoald  aot  be  a  mem  emtiaaatioa  of  ths  sehod 
eouiss. 
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mCHASL  FARADAT. 

Michael  Fabadat,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Newington 
Butts,  was  born  September  24,  1791.  At  the  age  of  13,  after  such 
rudimentary  instruction  as  the  fitther's  limited  means  could  secure, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look- 
ing through  the  volumes  sent  to  foe  bound,  the  boy's  attention  was 
attracted,  among  other  subjects,  to  Electricity,  and  to  apply  his 
knowledge  he  converted  a  medicine  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a  field  of  science 
in  which  he  afterwards  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His  bias  to 
sdence  gave  him  an  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
a  ticket  by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Prof.  Davy 
(not  then  Sir  Humphrey),  in  his  course  for  1812,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  lectures  decided  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
notes,  he  forwarded  them  wilh  a  letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
forth  his  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en- 
couraging answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  tender  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
year  following  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpelleir, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  he  met  men  of 
science,  and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  laboratories  of 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  work  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a  subordinate  and 
assistant  till  1 826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Chair  established  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
of  electro-magnetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  he  followed  out 
fi>r  a  series  of  years,  and  on  the  results  of  these  researches  his  £sime 
principally  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academie  de$  Seiences  of  Paris,  and  in  1844  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates;  in  1846  he  received  the  Rumford  Medal  and  the 
Royal  Medal ;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
(D.G.L.),  and  in  1830  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(F.R.S.).  In  1835  he  received  from* Lord  Melbourne's  govern* 
ment  a  pension  of  £300 ;  in  1836  he  was .  appointed  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  from  1829  to  1842,  he  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
MUitary  Academy  at  Woolwich.  With  opportunities  to  become 
rich  by  the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Faraday  deliber*' 
ately  declined  them,  and  stack  to  his  laboratory  and  study,  wdth.  an 
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average  income  of  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  year,  instead  of  an  accnmii- 
lating  fortune  of  £150,000 — ^as  a  compensation  he  hints  to  ProE 
Tyndal,  ^Our  subjects  are  so  glQ^Qii^  that  t<\  work  at  them  rejoices 
and  encourages  the  feeblest;  delights  and  enchants  the  strongest." 

OBSERVATIOKB  OX.  1CEVTAI#.  EDUC^TJOK^ 

If  the  tena  edacation  m^y  be  ufiderstood  in  so  large  a  eenie  as  to.indode  sU 
that  belongs  to  the  imprpvemeQt  of  th^  nund,  either  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  others,  or  bjr  increase  of  it  throagh  its  own  exertions,  then  I  may 
hope  to  be  justified  for  bringing  forward  a  few  desultory  observatioas  respect- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  in  a  partieidar  direction  which  otherwise . 
nv^ht  seem  out  of  pjace. 

Dtificiaifiy.of  Judgmad  isnmiefy  Dimtiatu 

I  know  that  in  physical  matters  multitudes  are  ready  to  draw  conclusions  who 
hare  little  or  no  power  of  judgment  in  the  cases;  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  generally,  mankind  is  willing  to  leare 
the  Acuities  which  relate  to  judgment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their 
decisions  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  prepooseesioas,  the  passions,  or  eren  ao 
ddent.    •    *   * 

There  are  multitudes  who  think  themseljes  con^Mteot  to  decide,  after  the 
most  cui^sory  obsenration,  upou  the  cause  of  this  or  that  event  (and  they  may 
be  really  rery  acute  and  correct  in  things  familiar  to  them): — a  not  unusual 
phrase  with  them  is,  that  "it  stands  to  reason,"  that  the'efiect  they  expect 
should  result  from  the  cause  they  assign  to  itj  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  in  nu* 
merotis  cases  that  appear  pUua,  to  shoic  this  reason,  or  to  deduce  the  true  and 
only  rational  relation  of  .cause  and  effiect^  la  nuitters  connected  with  natural 
philosophy,  we  have  wonderful  aid  in  the  progress  and  assurance  in  the  charac- 
ter, of  our  final  judgment,  afforded  us  by  the  facts  which  snpply  our  data,  and 
the  experience  which  multiplies  their  number  and  varies  their  testimony.  A 
fundamental  foct,  like  an  elementary  principle,  never  fails  us,  its  evidence  is 
always  true;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  we  ftequently  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
fact  ?— often  fail  in  distinguishing  it^r-often  fiul  in  the  very  statement  of  it,— 
and  mostly  overpass  or  come  short  of  its  true  recognition. 

The  laws  of  nature,  as  we  understand  them,  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  natural  things.  So  much  as  we  know  of  them  has  been  developed  by 
the  successive  energies  of  the  highest  intellects,  exerted  through  many  ages. 
After  a  most  rigid  and  scrutinizing  examination  upon  principle  and  trial,  a  defi* 
nite  expression  has  been  given  to  them ;  they  have  become^  as  it  were,  our  belief 
or  trust.  From  day  to  day  we  still  examine  and  test  our  expressions  of  them. 
Wc  have  no  interest  in  their  retention  if  erroneous ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great- 
est discovery  a  man  could  make  would  be  to  prove  that  one  of  these  accepted 
laws  was  erroneous,  and  his  greatest  honor  would  be  the  discoveiy.  Neither 
would  there  be.  any  desire  to  retain  the  former  expression :— for  we  know  that 
the  new  or  the  amended  law.  would  be  far  more  productive  in  results,  would 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  wpuld  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  fresh  delight  to  the  mind. 

These  laws  are  numerous,  and  are  more  or  less  comprehensive.  They  are 
also  precise;  for  a  knr  may  pivfeent  an  apparent  exception,  and  yet  not  be  less 
a  law  to  US,  when  the  exception  is  included  in-  the  expression.  Thus,  that  ele- 
vation of  temperature  expands  all  bodies  is  a  well  defined  law,  though  there  be 


aa-exDef>^ii  in  water  for  a-  linuted.  t€iii|Mratiic« ;  bMause  we«  ave  ctunM,  whitet 
stating  tha  lawy  to  state  the  oxceptitHi  and  ltd  liaut«i  Bre^minent  anong.  thcs ; 
lawt},  bocaBiie  of  it«  simplicity,  its  univenalityi  and  its  ondevlattng.  troth,  stands 
that  enunoiated.  by;  Newton  (oommonly  called  the-^di».^^ravi(itftbn),  that  mat- 
tor  attracts  matter,  with- a  force  inversely  asthe  square  of ■  the  distance.  Newton 
showed  that/  by.  this  law^  the  general  conditioQ' of  thing!  op  thesnrfaeeof  the 
earth  is- governed;  and  the  globe  itself»  with  aU' upon' it;  kept  together  as  a 
whole.  He  demonstrated  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  round. the  sun^  and  of 
the  satellites'  about  the  planets,  were  snl^i^  to  it<  Daring  and  sinoe  his  time, 
certain  variations  in  the  movements  of  the  planets,  which  were  called  irregulari- 
ties,- and  m^bt,  for -aught  that  was  then  known,  be  dao'to  some  cause  other  than 
the  attraotion  of  gravitation,  were  (bund  to  be  its  neeeesary  ooneeqocnocs.  By 
the  dose  and^^serutinising  attention  of  minds  the  most  ponevering  and  careful, 
it* was  ascertained,  that  even  the  distant  stacs  were  subjeet  to  this  law;  and, 
at  last,  to  place  as  it  were  the  seal  of  assunmce  to  its  never-failing  truth,  it  be- 
came, in  the  minds  of  Leverrier  and  Addams  (ld4ftl,  the  foreteller  and  the  di»> 
coverer  of  an  orb  rolling  in  the  depths  of  space,  so  laige  as  to  equal  nearly  sixty 
earths,  yet  so  far.  away  as  to  be  invisfl>le  to  the  unassisted  eye.  What  truth, 
beyond  that  of  revelation,. can  have  an  assurance  stronger  than  this ! 

Yet  this  law  is  often  cast  aside  aa  of  no  value  or  authority,-  because  of  the  un* 
conscious  ignorance  amidst  which  we  dwell.  Yon  hear  at  the  present  day>  that 
some  persons  can  place  their  fingers  on  a  table,  and  then  elevating  their  hands^ 
the  table  will  rise <  up  and  follow  them;  that  the  piece  of  furniture,  though 
heavy,  will  ascend,  and  that  their  hands  bear  no  weight,  or  are  not  drawn  down 
to  the  wood;  you  do  not  hear  of  this  aa  a  conjuring  mancsuvre,  to  be  shown  for 
your  amusement,  but  are  expected  seriously  tobelleve  it;  and  are  told  that  it  is 
an  important  fact,  a  great  discovery,  amongst  the  truths  of  nature.  Your  neigh- 
bor, a  well-meanings  conscientious  person,  believes  it;  and  the  assertion  finds 
aeceptance  in  every  rank  of' society,  and  amongst  classes  which  are  esteemed  to 
be  educated.  Now,  what  can  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  generally,  is 
not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  but  is  also  ignorant  of 
its  ignorance.  The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  those  who  are  inclined 
to  thinktand  to  hope  that  they  are  right»  throw  up  Newton's  law  at  once,  and 
tiku  in.  a  case  which  of  all  others  is  fitted  to  be  tested  by  it ;  or  if  the  law  be  er- 
roneous, to  test  the  law. 

Why  should  not  one  who  can  thus  lift  a  table,  proceed*  to  verify  and  simplify 
his  fact,  and  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  law  of  Newton  ?  Why  should  he 
not  take  the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a  small  one),  and  placing  it  in  a  balance, 
or  on  a  lever,  proceed  to  ascertain  how  much  weight' he  can  raise  by  the  draught 
of  his  fingers  upwards ;  and  of  this  weight,  so  ascertained,  how  much  is  unrep. 
resented  by  any  pull  up<m  the  fingers  downward  ?  He  will  then  be  able  to  inves- 
tigate the  further  question,  whether  electricity,  or  any  new  force  of  matter,  is 
made  manifest  in  his  operations ;  or  whether,  action  and  reaction  being  unequal^ 
hehaaat  his  command  the  source  of  a  perpetual  motion.  Soch  a  man,  fur- 
nished with  a  nicely  oonstrueted  carriage  on  a  railway,  ought  to  travel  by  the 
mere  draught  of  his  own  fingers.  A  fitr  less  prise  thsoi  this  would  gain  him  the 
attention  .of  the  whole  soientiAe  and  commercbd  worid ;  and  ha  may  rest  assured, 
that  if  he  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance  incline  or  deoKne  by  attraction, 
though  it  be  only  with  the  force  of  an  ounce,  <»  even  a-gnki,  he  wiU  not  foil  t[» 
glMB  Qni\'enal  respect  and  meet  honorable  reward. 
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When  we  think  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  bj  continued  obBerration  have 
become  known  to  us),  as  the  proper  tesft  to  which  anjr  new  fact  or  our  theoret- 
ical representation  of  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  subjected,  let  us  contemplate 
their  assured  and  lai^ge  character.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field  and  look  at  the 
heavens  with  their  solar,  starry,  and  planetary  glories ;  the  sky  with  its  clouds ; 
the  waters  descending  from  above  or  wandering  at  our  feet ;  the  animals,  the 
trees,  the  plants ;  and  consider  the  permanency  of  their  actions  and  conditions 
under  the  goyemment  of  these  laws.  The  most  delicate  flower,  the  tenderest 
insect,  continues  in  its  species  through  countless  years,  always  varying,  yet 
ever  the  isame. 

I  do  not  object  to  table-moving,  for  itsdf;  for  being  once  stated  it  becomes  a 
fit,  though  a  very  unpromising  subject  for  experiment ;  but  I  am  opposed  to  the 
unwillingness  of  its  advocates  to  investigate ;  their  boldness  to  assert ;  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  lookers-on ;  their  desire  that  the  reserved  and  cautious  objector 
should  be  in  error ;  and  I  wish,  by  calling  attention  to  these  things,  to  make  the 
general  want  of  mental  discipline  and  education  manifest. 

Education  of  the  JutfyoMat  in  the  Study  of  Nature. 

I  am  persuaded  that  all  persons  may  find  in  natural  things  an  admirable 
school  for  self-instruction,  and  a  field  for  the  necessary  mental  exercise ;  that 
they  may  easily  apply  their  habits  of  thoaght,  thus  formed,  to  a  social  use ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  do  this^  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  generation. 

Let  me  first  try  to  illustrate  the  former  part  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
state  what  I  think  a  man  may  and  ought  to  do  for  himself. 

The  seif-education  to  which  he  should  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  improve 
his  judgment,  requires  no  blind  dependence  upon  the  dogmas  of  others,  but  is 
commended  to  him  by  the  suggestions  and  dictates  of  his  own  common  sense. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  founded  in  mental  discipline :  happily  it  requires  no  un- 
pleasant avowals;  appearances  are  preserved,  and  vanity  remains  unhurt;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  a  man  examine  himself  and  tfoA  not  carelessly.  On  the  con- 
trary, p  he  advances,  he  shoald  become  more  and  more  strict,  till  he  ultimately 
prove  a  sharper  critic  to  himself  than  any  one  else  can  be;  and  he  ought  to  in- 
tend this,  for,  so  far  as  he  consciously  fiills  short  of  it,  he  acknowledges  that  others 
may  have  reason  on  their  side  when  they  criticise  him.  A  first  result  of  this 
habit  o^  mind  will  be  an  internal  conviction  of  ignorance  in  many  things  respecting 
which  his  neighbors  are  taught^  and,  that  his  opinions  and  conclusions  on  such 
matters  ought  to  be  advanced  with  reservation.  A  mind  so  disciplined  will  be 
open  to  correction  upon  good  grounds  in  all  things^  even  in  those  it  is  best  acquainted 
with;  and  should  familiarize  itself  with  the  idea  of  such  being  the  case;  for 
though  it  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  itself  in  error,  yet  the  possibility  exists. 
The  mind  is  not  enfeebled  by  this  internal  admission,  but  strengthened ;  for,  if  it 
cannot  distinguish  proportionately  between  the  probable  right  and  wrong  of  things 
known  imperfectly,  it  will  tend  either  to  be  rash  or  to  hesitate;  while  that 
which  admits  tbe  due  amount  of  probability  is  likely  to  be  justified  in  the  end. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  and  act  on  our  principles ;  but  not  right  to 
hold  them  in  obstinate  blindness,  or  retain  them  when  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  believed  a  spark  was  produced  between  voltaic 
metals  as  they  approached  to  contact  fand  the  reasons  why  it  might  be  possible 
yet  remain) ;  but  others  doubted  the  fact  and  denied  the  proofs,  and  on  roexam. 
ination  I  found  reason  to  admit  their  corrections  were  well  founded.    Years 
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ago  I  believed  that  electrolytes  oould  condoct  electricity  by  a  condoction  proper ; 
that  has  also  been  denied  by  many  through  long  time :  though  I  believed  myself 
right,  yet  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  pay  that  respect  to  criticism  as  to 
reinvestigate  the  subject,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  nature  con- 
firms my  original  conclnsions. 

Among  those  points  of  self-education  which  take  up  the  form  of  menkd 
d'$-:ipUne,  there  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  moreover,  difficult  to  deal  with, 
because  it  involves  an  internal  conflict,  and  equally  touches  our  vanity  and  our 
ease.  It  consists  in  the  tentUnqf  to  deceive  owruhee  regarding  all  we  wish  for, 
and  the  necessity  of  reeistanee  to  theu  desires.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  constrained,  by  the  course  of  his  occupation  and  thoughts,  to  a 
habit  of  continual  self-correction,  to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  error  in  relation 
to  judgment  arising  from  this  tendency.  The  force  of  the  temptation  which 
urges  us  to  seek  for  such  evidence  and  appearances  as  are  in  favor  of  out  desires, 
and  to  disregard  those  which  oppose  them,  is  wonderfully  great.  In  this  respect 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  active  promoters  of  error.  In  place  of  practising 
wholesome  self-abnegation,  we  ever  make  the  wish  the  father  to  the  thought :  we 
receive  as  friendly  that  which  agrees  with,  we  resist  with  dislike  that  which 
opposes  us ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  required  by  every  dictate  of  common 
tense.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  cascrwhere  the  proof  being  easy,  the 
rejection  of  it  under  the  temptation  is  the  more  striking.  In  old  times,  a  ring 
or  a  button  would  be  tied  by  a  boy  to  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  thread,  which 
he  would  then  hold  at  the  other  end,  letting  the  button  hang  within  a  glass,  or 
over  a  piece  of  slate-pencil,  or  sealing-wax,  or  a  nail ;  he  would  wait  and  observe 
whether  the  button  swung,  and  whether  in  swinging  it  tapped  the  glass  as  many 
times  as  the  clock  struck  last,  or  moved  along  or  across  the  slate-pencil,  or  in  a 
circle  or  oval.  In  late  times,  parties  in  all  ranks  of  life  have  renewed  and  re- 
peated the  boy's  experiment.  They  have  sought  to  ascertain  a  very  simple  feet— 
namely,  whether  the  efiect  was  as  reported ;  but  how  many  were  unable  to  do 
this  ?  They  were  sure  they  could  keep  their  hands  immovable, — ^were  sure  they 
could  do  so  whilst  watching  the  result, — were  sure  that  accordance  of  swing  with 
an  expected  direction  was  not  the  result  of  their  desires  or  involuntary  mo- 
tions. How  easily  all  these  points  could  be  put  to  the  proof  by  not  looking  at  the 
objeetB,  yet  how  difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  deny  himself  that  privilege.  I 
have  rarely  found  one  who  would  freely  permit  the  substance  experimented  with 
to  be  screened  from  his  sight,  and  then  its  position  changed. 

The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion  that  harmonizes 
with  our  preconceived  notions,  can  only  be  compared  in  d^ree  with  the  incre* 
dulihf  we  entertain  towards  everything  that  opposes  them ;  and  these  opposite 
and  apparently  incompatible,  or  at  least  inconsistent,  conditions  are  accepted 
simultaneously  in  the  most  extraordinxuy  manner.  At  one  moment  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  nature  is  admitted  without  the  pretence  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  proof;  and  at  the  next,  the  whole  force  of  these  laws,  acting  undevi- 
atingly  through  all  time,  is  denied,  because  the  testimony  they  give  is  disliked. 

It  is  my  firm  persnnsion,  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most  com- 
mon things,  having  any  reference  to  him  personally,  or  to  any  perwn,  thought, 
or  matter  related  to  him,  without  being  soon  made  aware  of  the  temptation  and 
the  difficulty  of  opposing  it.  I  could  give  you  many  illustrations  personal  to 
myself,  about  atmospheric  magnetism,  lines  of  force,  attraction,  repulsion,  unity 
of  power,  nature  of  matter,  &c. ;  or  in  things  more  general  to  our  common 
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natnre/atait  Iflces  add  dialflm,  iriahM,  hopn,  mad  ten ;  bmt  it;^woiild  be  vo- 
anitable  and  AUo  wBooceeaaij,  for  each  aiiist  be  cooscknia  of  a  huge  field  aadly 
nncaitvfated  m  this  reipect.  I  will  nmplj  ezpreM  mj  strong  belief,  that  tl»t 
.-point  of  lelf-eiliieaciOD  which  oonaiats  in  teaching  the  mind  to  nut  it>  desires 
and  inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  Is  the  iwist  in^oitaat  of  all 
not  only  in  things  of  natand  philosophy,  bat  in  eveiy  department  of  daily  life. 

-  Ono  eaerase  of  the  mind  which  laigdy  inflaeaees  the.po(wer  and  «hanieter  of 

the  judgment,  is  the  habit  of  foiming  dmrmrndprmmiden.    If,iifker  cooaider- 

ing  a  aatject  in  our  ordinary  manner,  we.  letam*  vpoo  it  with  the  special  purpose 

<4f'i»otici«g  the  condition  of  onr  thoughts,  w«  shidl  be  astonished  to  ibid  how 

,  Uttle.prsdse  •  th^  remain.    On  recalling  the .  pheponwui  idating  t&a  smtter  of 

&ct,  the  eiroamstaBCcs  modifying  them,  the  ^ind  and  amouit  of  unction  pae- 

seated,  the  real  or  probable  vesnlt,  we  shall: find  that  the  fiiM  impiesssons -aro 

■scaredyfit  for- the  foundation  of  a  judgment,  and  that  the  -second  IhiHightB  wHl 

be  best.   iFor  the  acquirement  of  a. good  oondition  of  milnd  in  this  -xcipect,  the 

tfaonghts  Ihoold  be  trained  to  a  habit  of  clear  and  pndae  -formation,  so  that 

Tivid  and  distinct  impieesions  of  the  matter-in  hand,  itadienmsteaQes.aBd  con- 

iteqaeaces,  may  remain. 

1  am  persuaded  that  natnml  things  oflfor  an  admirable  school  for  self-instn»- 
ticn,  a  most  raried  field  for  the  necessary  mental  piaetioe,  and  that  those  who 
exercise  themselyes  thersin  may  easily  ai^ly  the  habits  of  thought  'thus  foimed 
to  a  social  use.  As  a  first  step  in  such  practiee,  clear  ideas  should  be  obtained 
of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible.  Thus,  it  is  inipossible  to  cmKe 
foree.  We  may  employ  it ;  we  may  evoke  it  in  one  form  by  its  consumption  in 
another;  we  may  hide  it  for  a  period;  bat  we  can  neither  creaU  nor  dtttny 
•it.  We  may  cast  it  away;  but  where  we  dismiss  it,  there  it  will  do  its  work. 
Jf,  therefore,  we  desire  to  consider  a  proposition  reelecting  the  employment  or 
evolution  of  power,  lei  us  carry  onr  judgment,  educated  on  this  point,  with  us. 
If  the  prpposal  Include  the  double  use  of  a  force  with  only  one  excitement,  it 
implies  a  creation  of  poweir»  and  that  ecamot  be.  If  we  could  by  the  fingers  draw 
n  heavy  piece  of  wood  or  stone  upward  without  efibrt,  and  then,  lettingit  sink, 
could  produce  by  its  gravity  an  efibrt  equal  to  its -weight,  that  would  be  a  crea- 
.tion  of  .power,  and  eamwt  be. 

So  Again  we  cannot  atmiMkUe  mattei;,  nor  can  we  create  it.  But  if  we  are  sat- 
isfied to  rest  upon  that  dqgma,  what  are  we  to  think  of  table-lifting  1  Jf  we 
could  make  the  table  to  cease  from  acting  by  the  gravity  upon  the  earth  beofeath 
it,  or  by  reaction  upon  the  hand  supposed  to  dmw  it  upwards,  we  -ekodd  oMiiAt- 
laie  it,. in  respect- of  that  very  property  which  chaiaoterises  it  as  matter. 

'Considemtions  of  this  nature  are  very  important  ^aids  to  the  judgment;  'and 
when  a.  statement  is  made  claiming  onr  assent,  we  should  endeavor  to  reduce 
it  to. some-consequence  which  con  be  immediately  compared  with,  and  tried  by, 
these,  or  like  compact  and  never  .fidling  truths.  If  incompatibility  appeals, .  then 
welhave  reason  .to  suspend- onroondnsion, 'however  attractive  to  the  imagination 
the  proposition  may  be,  and  porsae  the  inquiry- finrther,  •until  accordance  is  ob- 
tained; it  mustibe  a  moat  uneducated  and  presumptuous  mind  that  can  at  once 
consent  to  cast  off  .the  tried  truth  and  aooept  in  its  ;place«the  mere  loud  asKition. 
We  should  endeavor  to  separate  the  .points 'before  us,  and  concsntntte  each,  so -as 
to  evolve,  a  dear  type  idea  .of  tiiOTuling'fact  and  its  couseqnenoes ;  looking  at  the 
matter  on  every  side,  with  the  great  .purpose  of  distinguishing  (the  constitnant 
reali^,  aadtreoognizing>it.nnder  every  variety  .of  nqieet. 
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In  like  matiner  >ite  should  accustom  omfselTes  to  elcair  'and  'dd&nlte  language, 
especially  in  phjeidal  matters,  gi ting  to  a  word  its  true  and  tall,  but  measured 
meaning,  that  we  may  be  able  to  convey  our  ideas  clcarljr  to  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  their  knowledge,  or  compare  and 
'  rectify  thdr  conclnsidns,  unless  both  attend  to  the  true  intent  and  force  of  lan- 
guage. If  by  such  Words  as  attraction,  electricity,  polarity,  or  atom,  they  imply 
different  things,  they  may  discuss  facts,  deny  results,  and  doubt  consequences 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  nny  advantageoiis  progress.  I  hold  it  as  a  great 
point  in  self^sducation  that  the  student  should  be  continually  engaged  m  forming 
^xact  ideas,  and  in  exprtesing  them  clearly  by  language.  Such  practice  insensi- 
bly opposes  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the  sense 
and  lore  of  truth  !n  trety  part  of  life. 

I  diould  be  sorry,  howerer,  if  what  I  have  saM  were  tknderstood  as  mean- 
ing that  education  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  judgment  is  to 
be  altogether  repressive  of  the  imagination,  or  confine  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
to  processes  6f  a  ^mathematical  or  mech&iilcal  character.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
'pursuit  of  l^ysleal  science,  the  Imagination  should  be  taught  to  present  the  sub- 
ject investigated  in  all  possible,  and  even  in  impossible  views ;  to  search  fbr 
analogies  of  likeness  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  of  opposition — inverse  or  contracted 
analogies ;  to  present  the  fundamental  idea  !n  erety  form,  proportion,  and  condi- 
tion; to  clothe  it  with  suppositions  and  -  probabilities,  that  all  cases  may  pass 
in  review,  and  be  touched,  if  needful,  by  the  Ithuriel  speaivof  experiment.  But 
all  this  must  be  tintUr  govemwient,  and  the  result  must  not  be  given  to  society 
until  the  Jndgi^ent,  educated  by  the  process  itself,  has  been  exercised  upon  it. 

When  the  different  data  required  are  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  succeeded 

in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  each,  the  mihd  should  be  instructed  to  balance  ihem 

'  one  against  another,  and  not  suffered  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.    This 

reserve  is  most  essential;  and  it  is  especially  needftU  that  the  reasons  which  are 

'Advene  to  our  expectations  or  our  desires  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

As  a  result  of  this  wholesome  mental  condition,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
''proportionate  JudginenU  The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  upon  one  thing  or 
another ;  to  rest  upon  an  affirmative  or  a  negative ;  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
Absolutism 'which  is  irratk>nal  and  improper.  In  drawing  a  conclusion  it  is  veiy 
'difficult, but  not  the  less  necessary,  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the  evidence :  ex- 
cept where  certainty  exists  (a  case  of  rare  occurrence),  wo  should  consider  our 
decisions  probable  only.  The  probability  may  appear  very  great,  so  that  in 
afiairs  of  the  world  we  often  accept  such  as  certainty,  and  trudt  odr  welfare  br 
'ottr  lives  npbh  it  Still,  only  an  unedUcited  mihd  will  oonfbund  proMillty 
with  Certainty,  (Sspecially  when  it  encounters  a  contrary  conclusion  drawn  by 
another  from  like  data.  Occasionally  and  frequently  the  exercise  of  the  jtidg- 
ment  ought  to  end  in  abso/ote  rturoation.  It  may  be  very  dhftastefhl,  and,  gr^at 
fiitigne,  to  ^pehd  a  conclusion,  biitais  wo  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought  to  be 
cautious ;  we  shall  Eventually  find  bur  advantage,  for  the  man  who  rests  in 'his 
'position  is  not  so  fitf  fh>m  right  as  he  who,  proceeding  in' a  wrong  dircctioki,  is 
'^er  increasing  his  diitanoe. 

The  education  irluch  'I  adv6cate '  Viil  rc^uiHB  patience  ixA  tahor  of  ihought  In 
every  exercise  tending  to  Improve  the  ju(lgment«  It  matters  not  on  what  subject 
m  person's  mind  is  occupied,  lie  should  engajge'in  it  widi  the  convictibh  that  it 
irill  reqttii^  Mntal  bbor.  X  pdVerfhl  Itiincl  will  be  able'tb  draw  a  6onc1u$ibn 
more  readily  and  more  correctly  than  dn'e  of  moderate  diardcter,  btit  both  will 
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rarpaas  themaelTes  if  tbey  make  an  earnest,  carefiil  in^estjgtttioo,  instead  of  a 
careless  or  prejudiced  one ;  aqd  education  for  this  poipose  is  the  more  necessary 
for  the  latter,  becaose  the  man  of  less  ability  may,  through  it,  raise  his  rank  and 
amend  his  position. 

This  education  has  for  its  first  and  its  last  step  humUitjf.  It  can  commence 
only  because  of  a  conviction  of  deficiency ;  and  if  we  are  not  disheartened  under 
the  growing  revelations  which  it  will  make,  that  convictiou  will  become  stronger 
unto  the  end.  But  the  humility  will  be  founded,  not  on  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  imperfect  standards  around  us,  but  on  the  increase  of  that  internal 
knowledge  which  alone  can  make  us  aware  of  our  internal  wanta.  The  first 
step  in  correction  is  to  learn  our  deficiencies,  and  having  learned  them,  the  next 
step  is  almost  complete :  for  no  man  who  has  discovered  that  his  judgment  is 
hasty,  or  illogical,  or  imperfect,  would  go  on  with  the  same  degree  of  haste,  or 
irrationality,  or  presumption,  as  before.    *    * 

I  know  that  I  fail  frequently  in  that  veiy  exercise  of  judgment  to  which  I  call 
others,  and  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  much  more  frequently  I  stand 
manifest  to  those  around  me,  as  one  who  errs,  without  being  corrected  by  know- 
ing it. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  Prof.  Far- 
aday expressed  very  decided  opinions  on  several  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  the  school  curriculum. 

NEGLECT  OF  PHT8ICAL  SCIENCES  AND  NATUKAL  HI8TOBT. 

That  the  natural  knowledge  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  during  the 
last  fifty  years  should  remain  untouched,  is  to  me  a  matter  so  strange  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  it.  This  knowledge  is  required  by  men  of  ordinanr 
intelligence  in  our  lighthouse  arrangements,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  it  here,  al- 
though when  we  go  over  to  France  we  find  it  in  the  class  of  men  doing  the  same 
duty  there — ^men  who  can  give  a  reason,  supply  a  correction,  and  act  for  them- 
selves, if  they  see  action  is  wanted.  In  just  such  service  here  we  are  obliged 
to  displace  man  after  man  because  they  could  not  attend  to  the  electric  light 
intelligently.  The  French  workman  was  not  superior  in  natural  intelligence, 
but  the  English  keeper  had  not  been  in  the  wa^  of  having  that  instruction.  Afy 
experience  and  observations  among  witnesses  m  courts  of  law,  and  amonj?  men 
of  even  good  school  education,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  too  e^neral  want  of  judg- 
ment as  well  as  of  actual  ignorance  of  natural  things — htUo  or  no  power  to 
give  a  reason  why  for  what  they  say  or  do. 

The  sciences,  of  which  I  notice  a  great  and  general  ignorance  even  among  oar 
best  public  school  educated  men — thiEit  of  the  air,  the  earth,*  the  water— touch  ua 
at  all  points,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  where — ^they  make  up  life.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  make  such  adult  minds  comprehend  simple  explanations,  which  if 
adressed  to  young  people  in  school  or  in  me  shop,  will  be  both  intelligible,  inter* 
esting,  and  profitable.  I  never  yet  found  a  boy  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  oy  simple  explanation  and  to  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment.  I 
find  the  grown  np  minds  coming  back  to  me  with  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again.  They  are  not  prepared  to  reoeive  these  notions.  They  need  ^e 
▲  B  o  of  the  suljects. 

I  could  teach  a  little  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  all 
those  things  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  which  are  uanaUy 
taught  at  a  much  later  period.  These  subjects,  and  ch^nistiy  and  botany, 
should  receive  attention  in  apposite  ways  and  times  at  school. 

In  matters  of  natural  science,  and  all  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  same, 
I  should  turn  to  a  man  untaught  in  other  respects,  but  acquainted  wiUi  these  sub- 
jects, rather  than  to  a  daseieal  scholar,  to  nnd  that  mode  or  habit  of  mind  to 
enable  him  to  judge  aptly  in  thia  department 
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M1.THBXATICS  IN  PUBUO  SCHOOL   BDUOl-TIOK.  • 

Sib  J.  F.  W.  Hsbschkl,  who  was  knighted  bj  Queen  Victoria  in 
1838,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  science  of  her  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  her  inauguration,  thus  speaks  of  Ifathematies  in  the 
school  curriculum : 

Regarding  as  a  "pablic  schoor'  anj  coiuiiderable  permanent  education^ 
establishment  in  which  a  large  number  of  yonths  go  through  a  fixed  andunifonn 
,  course  of  school  instniction,  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  bojs  are  usually  sent 
to  schools  to  that  in  which  thej  either  enter  the  universities  or  pass  in  some  other 
mode  into  manly  life,  and  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  education  is  what 
is  called  a  liberal  one,  with  no  special  professional  bias  or  other  avowed  object 
than  to  form  a  youth  for  general  life  and  civilized  society,  I  should  consider  any 
system  radically  faulty  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  to  so  much  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  as  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  classical  authors,  as  its  main  and  primary  feature,  9fid  should  admit, 
and  that  reluctantly,  a  mere  minimum  of  extra  classical  teaching.  6uch  a  sys- 
tem must  necessarily,  I  conceive,  snfier  to  languish  and  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed  for  want  of  timely  exercise,  the  reasoning  faculty,  in  those  years,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  twenty,  when  the  mind  has  become  capable  of  consecutiTe 
thought  and  of  following  out  a  train  of  logical  aigument  to  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. In  those  years  it  is  quite  as  important  that  youths  should  have  placed 
in  their  hands  and  be  obliged  to  study  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  in 
this  domain  of  human  thought  as  in  that  of  classical  literature.  To  be  able  to 
express  ourselves  fluently  in  Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  verse,  to  have  attained  an 
extensive  familiarity  with  ancient  literature,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  its  grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — all,  in  short,  which  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  classical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt  very  desirable,  and  I  should  be 
one  of  the  last  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  is  bought  too  dear  if  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  general  intellectual  char- 
acter by  acquiring  habits  of  concentrated  thought,  by  familiarizing  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  accustoming  it  to  the  attitude 
of  investigation,  induction,  and  generalization,  while  it  is  yet  plastic  and  im- 
pressible. 

It  is  these,  and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to  the  more  fiivorable 
start  which  previous  mathematical  reading  may  afford  a  young  man  on  entering 
a  university,  or  the  advantage  in  life  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  may  carry  with  it— K>r  even  as  to  the 
general  expectation  which  society  has  begun  to  entertain  that  a  young  man  call- 
ing himself  educated  shall  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  at  least  the  element^  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  (though  these  considerations  are  not  without 
their  weight),  which  incline  me  to  advocate  the  accordance  of  a  very  decided 
place  in  public  instruction  in  the  upper  forms  to  an  elementary  course  of  mathe- 
matics, carried  in  geometry  as  fiir  as  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  most 
ordinary  propositions  in  conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves ;  in  symbolic 
analysis  as  far  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the  development  of  func- 
tions in  infinite  series,  and  including,  in  the  region  of  applied  mathematics;  at 
least  the  primary  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.    Such  a  course  mighty  I 
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think,  oommenoe  with  the  ayerage  of  boys  about  their  14th  year,  before  which, 
hoiyeTer,  I  should  expect  the  four  roles  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  oomponnc^ 
and  decimal  fractions  to  hare  been  insisted  on. 

1  know  that  it  is  a  d6mmcm  idea' that  daasieal  and '  mathematical  proficiency 
are  incompatible  andsimplyfandamentaUydififerentoonstitutionfl  of  mind.  This, 
however,  (except  as  rqgards  the  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  which  go  to  ren- 
der a  man  distinguished,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  mathematician,  and  the  propo- 
sition might  then  be  extended  to  every  other  form  of  excellence)  I  disbelieve; 
If  anything  fVlrther  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  tKan  that  tastes  differ,  and 
that  most  men  prefer-to  give  theSr  attention  to  snlijeets  "whidi  'fill  the  imagina- 
tion and  mterert  the  feelings  rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  fhe  unim- 
passioned  reason,  and  call  for  a  prolonged  and  steady  exerdse  of  the  thinking 
powers.  'As  to  the  common  remark  that  a-yety  large  'proportion  of  young  men 
eilteritig  the' universities  with  a  high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a  i^pug- 
nante  to  the*  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  nnfycquently  rather 
ostentatiously  dedare,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  ita  practice,  their  inaptitude  for 
sndi  stucBes,  it  proves  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  'their  previow 
education  has  produced  its  natural  efieet;  anid  the  consequence  I  believe  to  be 
that  a  great  qiass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  have  become  available  to 
human  progress  if  dulyfbst^red  and  developed,  has  tkHs  hitherto  been  lost  to 
the  conmiunity.  All  that  I  intend,  howerer,  in  thus  protesting  against  thjii 
prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its  being  ditiwii  into  an  argument  for  not  insist* 
ing  on  attendance  on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case'  of  l^oys  who  really  do 
make  little  progress,  and  throwing  back  into  an  nnmitigated  classical  routine. 
In  every  school  thero  are  boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  aiiQ 
therefore  of  progreas.  But  the  abtonoe  of  these  qualities  is  never  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at  school  hours,  whatever  be  the  lessons 
in  hand,  though  it  may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  h%her  classes. 
Besides  mathematical  and  physical  aubjects  there  are  to  be  considered  the  modem 
languages,  history,  geography, 'music,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature. 

'Dr.  Whewbcl,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Viee  President 

tff  tlie  UniveKity  of  Gambri^,  in  ^^hich  he  -wss  also  at  different 

times,  tator,  piroifeSBor  of  tnioeralogy,  moral  philosophy,  &&,  in  a 

treatise  on  Liberal  JSdueationy  .published  first  in  1835,  and  with  addi- 

4ionB  in  1850,  and  commended  to  the  Public  School  Commission  in 

1862,  hfllB  the  ^following  'remitpkis>: 

Any  one -who  has'thought  at  all  oh-ihe  ahbje^t  of  the  education  of  the  middFe 
and  higher  classes  ih  England,  mti^t  be  Viware  ihiat  the  great  classical  schools 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  su<ih  edhcatibns.  1^  flower  of  our  Eng 
lish  youth  spend  at  ihese  achools  the  year^  during  which  the  greater  part  It 
acquired  of  all  that  youths  do  aequlre  in  theitifcy  of 'leai^nln|^.  It  Is  there  that 
their  mental  habits  tn  a  great  measure  receive  the  'form  which  ihey  retain  in 
after  liife.  'fThe 'tastes  the^  generated,  the  estimates  of  difi^erdrit  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge there  communicated  by  the  'eOntagioh  of  8odety,'are  not  easily  afterward^ 
dhanged.  'fiven  if  at  ^e  iliiiversity  thdy  are  introduced  to  new  subjects  of 
ihou^ht,  taew  methods  of  Mudy,  new  associates,  new  motives,  still  the  influence 
of  iht  Bchool  cofltitraes  to -b^  e^tremdy  pow^crfhl,  and  fhough  k  mi^  be  modified. 
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Ss  neter  oMIlentted  by  tabMqitmit  agencict.  Bat  the  Tiews  which  have  been  pi^ 
sented  intheprecedhig  pages  show  ns  this  influenee  operstiag  still  move  power- 
fallj  in  another  way.  If  the  scfaohin  wbo  come  from  the  great  schools  to  the 
university  are  not  in  a  great  degree  afterwards  moalded  by  the  mirersity  sys- 
tem ;  if  they  are  not  engaged  npon  new  subjects  and  modes  of  study ;  if  they 
obtain  nniyenity  honors,  and  college  emoluments,  merely  by  continuing  tin 
pursuit  of  th^  schoolboy  labors ;  if,  having  done  this,  they  become  so  numer* 
ous  in  the  governing  body  of  the  university  as  to  be  able  to  control  and  direct 
its  measures ;  if  they  exercise  this  power  so  as  to  perfect  the  next  generation  of 
school  boys  from  being  constrained  to  any  studies  except  those  of  the  schools ; 
then  the  university  is  no  longer  a  place  of  higher  education,  supplying  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Schools,  balancing' their  partial  system,  liberalizing  their  neces^ 
sarily  narrow  plan,  converting  the  education  of  the  grammar  school  into  a 
university  education ;  the  university  then  is  merely  an  appenilage  'to  tiie  greilt 
schools,  rewarding  their  best  scholars,  but  teaching  them  nothing ;  giving  prizes, 
but  giving  these  to  proficiency  acquired  at  school,  exercising  little  influence  to 
modify  or  correct,  but  much  to  confirm  the  impressions  made  by' the  mere  daest- 
cal  education  of  boyhood. 

After  what!  have  already  said,  my  Teaders  will  not  be  sidrprised  at  my  agaih 
saying  that  the  mathematics  ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  so  fiiras  to  be  a  prep- 
aration for  the  mathematics  which  are  to  be  studied  at  die  university ;  nor  At 
my  adding  that  the  present  madiematicar  teaching  at  several  6f  our  great 
schools  fails  of  satisfying  this  condition  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  their 
scholars,  many  of  them  very  well  instructed  in  the  classics.  Nor  shall  I  here 
attempt  ftirther  to  illustrate  these  propositions.  Tkst  nAthematies  is  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  «  liberal  education,  I  have- endeavored  to  show  in  this  first  part. 
But  mathematics  cannot  be  studied  to  -any  purpose  at  the  university,  except  ati 
eflectual  beginning  is  made  at  school.  This  Is  true,  even  of  speculative  portions 
of  mathematiGs.  such  as  geometry,  in  which  tiie  main  point  is^to  be  able  to  im« 
derstand  and  to  state  the  prooft  6f  the  propositions  which  belong  to  the  science* 
It  is  still  more  true  of 'practical  sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  practi- 
cal trigonometry,  in  vrhicfa  the  learner  has  to  apply  rules  and  to  petibtm  opera- 
tions whidi  it  requires  consideraUe  tine  and  application  toleam  to  apply  and 
'to  peifnrm  correctly,  and  still  more,  to  peribrm  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  If 
this  is  not  learnt  during* the  perM  of  boyhood,  at  leist  with  regaid  to  arithme- 
tic, it  is  never  learnt ;  and  when  thb  Is^he  ease,  all'real  prognis  in  mathematiea 
is  impossible.  Tethow  imperitsetly  arithmetic  is  generally  leanit  »t  our  grettt 
schools,  is  i«mai4Eable  to  'tiie  extent  of  being  curious,  besides  being,  m  I  oott- 
ceive  It  is,  a  great  misfortune  to  the  boys.  Tfae^ons  of  great  meikshailtB,  baakert, 
and  ftmd-holders,  when  &ey  leave  school,  are  very  generally  incapable  of  calea- 
lating  ihe  discount  upon  a  bill,  and  often  not  able  to  add  up  die  sums  of  an 
nccount  And-  few  indeed  of  -tiie  sons  of  our  great  landowners' can  calculate  the 
area  of -a  'field  of  irregular,  or  even  of  regular  'form,  and  giren  dimensioni. 
This  appears  to  be  « lamentahle  state  of  things  on  every  account ;  in  its  fiist 
and  lowest  bearings,  because  such  ignorance  is  a  great  impedhnent-in  the  practi- 
cal business  of  lifb;  inthe  next  place,  because  arithmetic  Isinitself  a^good  dis- 
cipline of  attention  and  application  of  mind,  and  when  pursued  into  its  applica- 
tions, an  admirable  exercise  of  deamess  of  head  and  ingenuity ;  in  -lilie  ncKt 
place,  because,  as  the  hcfys  of  the  middle  claases  at  eonanercial  schools  «re  coa- 
monly  taught  arithmetic.(and  generally  mensuration  also)  effectively  aftd  well, 
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the  boys  from  the  great  schools  have,  in  this  respect,  an  education  inferior  to 
that  which  prevails  in  a  lower  stage  of  society ;  and  in  the  next  place,  again, 
because  the  want  of  arithmetic  makes  it  impossible  that  such  yonng  men  should 
receive  a  good  education  at  the  universitj.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  appears  to 
me  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  arithmetic,  at  least,  should  hold  a  fixed 
and  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  our  great  schools. 

Arithmetic,  and  when  that  has  been  mastered,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry  in  succession,  should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  eveiy 
school  which  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  said  that  any  substantial  attention  to  such  subjects  interferes 
with  the  classical  teaching ;  because  the  classes  of  boys  framed  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  differ  from  the  classes  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  Of  course  this  is  a  difficulty ;  but  one  which  should 
be  overcome.  It  has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  been  overcome  in  the  univer- 
sity and  in  our  colleges.  It  is  a  difficulty  which,  if  we  yield  to  it,  and  allow  it 
to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  improve  our  education,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  liberal  education ;  because  it  will  exclude  all  but  one  element. 
At  this  rate,  we  shall  teach  our  boys  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  teach  them  any- 
tiiing  else,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  with  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  this,  during  the 
first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when  they  might  learn  the  elements  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  acquire  habits  which  would  lead  them  into  any  part  of 
literature  or  science,  according  to  their  intellectual  tendencies. 

Arithmetic  has  usually  been  a  portion  of  edueation  on  somewhat  different 
grounds,  namely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  an  example  of  reasoning, 
as  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business  of  life.  To  know  and  to  be  able 
familiarly  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  is  requisite  on  innumerable  occasions 
of  private  and  public  business ;  and  since  this  ability  can  never  be  so  easily  and 
completely  acquired  as  in  early  youth,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  a 
boy  at  school.  For  the  like  reasons  mensuration  ought  to  be  learnt  at  an  early 
period ;  &at  is,  the  rules  for  determining  the  magnitude  In  numbers  of  lines, 
spaces,  and  solids,  under  given  conditions ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  difiera 
from  geometry  as  the  practical  from  the  speculative,  and  which,  like  other  practi- 
cal  habits,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood,  leaving  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  subject  for  the  business  of  the  higher  education  which  comes  at  a  later 
period.  There  is  another  reason  for  making  arithmetic  a  part  of  the  school 
learning  of  all  who  are  to  have  a  liberal  education,  namely,  that  without  a  very 
complete  fiumiLiarity  with  actual  arithmetical  processes,  none  of  the  branches  of 
algebra  can  be  at  all  understood.  Algebra  was,  at  first,  a  generalization  and 
abstraction  of  arithmetic ;  and  whatever  other  shape  it  may  take  by  successive 
steps  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  it  will  never  be  really  understood  by  those 
students  who  do  not  go  through  this  step.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is,  in  a  general  education,  little  or  nothing  gained  by  going  beyond  this.  The 
sncoessive  generalizations  of  one  or  another  new  calculus  may  form  subjects  of 
progressive  study  for  those  whose  education  is  completed,  but  cannot  enter  into 
a  general  education  without  destroying  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

it  is  not  quite  so  necessary  that  geometry  should  be  well  studied  at  school  as 
it  is  that  arithmetic  should  be  well  taught  there ;  because  in  geometry  the  learner 
has  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas  in  arithmetic  he  has  to  work 
in  virtne  of  acquired  habit.  A  student  at  the  nniversity,  if  he  had  very  good 
mental  talents,  might  perhaps  go  forward  and  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
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mathematics,  even  if  he  had  his  geometry  to  begin  after  his  arriyal.  Still  it  is 
not  yery  likely  that  he  would  do  so.  The  habits  of  mental  attention  and  cohe- 
rence of  thought  sl^ould  be  cultivated  before  the  ag^  of  eighteen,  or  they  will 
hardly  be  cultivated  to  much  purpose.  It  appears  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  quite  necessary  that  youths  who  are  to  come  to  the  university  should 
become  masters  of  some  considerable  portion  of  Euclid  before  they  come.  In- 
deed this  appears  to  be  the  more  necessary  now,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
boys  .in  general  are  more  slow  in  understanding  any  portion  of  mathematics 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  improbable  that  a  long  con- 
i nuance  of  mere  classical  learning,  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  attempted 
to  characterize,  should  have  led  to  that  which  not  I  alone  think  likely  to  result 
from  snch  an  education  ;  namely,  an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and 
all  intellectual  labor.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long  course  of 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  without  any  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  reason,  may  have  emasculated  the  intellects  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, so  that  they  prove  feeble  in  comparison  with  their  &thers,  when  they  are 
called  to  any  task  requiring  continuous  and  systematic  thought. 

In  the  treatise  (Part  Land  IL),from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken.  Dr.  Whewell  maintains  the  supremacy  of  mathematical 
study  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  &culty  over  the  classics  or 
natural  science,  and  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  far  superior 
to  logic  itselfl  In  this  field  he  encountered  an  antagonist  at  least 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

SIR  WILLL\M:  HAMILTON. 

In  an  elaborate    essay  in  the  Edinburgh    Review  for  January, 

1836,  Sir  William  Hamilton  examines  the  claims  set  forth  by  Dr. 

Whewell,  and  summons  a  doud  of  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  his 

own  views  in  contradiction  of  those  claims. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences*  require  and  cultivate,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  observers  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  principle 
of  this  contrast  lies  in  their  different  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the 
different  modes  of  considering  their  objects ;— differences  in  the  sciences  them- 
selves,  which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties,  or  the  same 
faculty  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  determine  developments  of  thought  so  dis- 
similar, that  in  the  same  individual  a  capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qualification  for  the 
other. 

*  II  msj  b«  proper  here  to  remttrk  upon  the  Tacroe  untTeneli^  which  le  glTen  to  the  terms 
phiiospphff  and  pkUotophieal  in  common  ibigllah  ;  an  indefinltude  Ibnlted  specially  to  this  conn- 
try.  Mathematies  and  Phyriee  may  here  be  called  philoeophlcal  sciences ;  whereas,  on  the 
ContlnenI,  they  are  excluded  fh>m  philosophy,  philosophical  being  there  applied  emphatically 
to  those  sciences  which  are  immediately  or  mediately  menial,  flcgel,  in  one  of  his  works, 
mentions  that  In  loolcing  over  what  in  England  are  published  under  the  title  of  *'  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  This  abusive  employment 
of  the  words  is  fliTored,  T  beliere,  principally,  at  Cambridge;  for  if  Mathematics  and  Physics 
are  not  pUlosophlcal,  then  that  uniTendty  must  confess  that  it  now  encourages  no  philosophy 
whaterer.    The  history  of  this  insular  peculiarity  might  easily  be  traced. 
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A3  to  their  o^«cii^— la  thefini  plftoa:— Tbe  .MathtmaliMil  sdences  axe  limited 
to  the  relations  of  quimtilgr  akme,  or,  to  speak  more  ooireetljy  to  the  one  relation 
of  qnantilies^-eqaality  and  ineqnaUtjr;  the  Philosqihical  sdencesi  on  the  coo- 
traiy,  are  astricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensiTe  with  existence  and 
its  modes,  and  circnmacribed  onlj  by  the  capadtj  of  the  homan  intellect  itself 
In  the  second  place : — Mathematics  take  no  accoont  of  things,  bat  are  conTexsant 
solel J  about  certain  images ;  and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separa- 
tion, coigunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
mainly  oocapied  with  realities ;  it  is  the,  science  of  a  real  existence,  not  merely 
of  an  imagined  exiateaoe, 

Ab  to  their  md$,  and  their  procednre  to  these  ends. — Tmth  or  knowledge 
is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both;  but  the  kind  of  knowledge  proposed  by  the  one  is 
Tery  different  from  those  pn^posed  by  the  other. — ^In  Mathematics,  the  whole 
principles  are  giyea ;  in  PhfloBophy,  the  greater  number  are  to  be  sought  out  and 
established.'— In  Mathamatics,  the  giyen  principles  are  both  material  and  forma], 
that  is,  they  aflbrd  at  onoe  the  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  science,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction  Iprincipia  taendi  et  cogmmeeiidi),  la  Fhi> 
losophy,  the  given  principles  are  only  formal-— only  the  logical  conditions  of  the 
abstract  possibility  of  knowledge.  In  Mathematics,  the  whole  science  is  virtually 
contained  in  its  data ;  it  is  only  the  evolution  of  a  potential  knowledge  into  an  ac- 
tual, and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely  explicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  science  is 
not  contained  in  data;  its  principles  are  merely  the  roles  for  cur  condoct  in  the 
quest,  in  the  proof,  in  Ihe  arrangement  of  knowledge;  it  is  a  transition  from  ab- 
solute ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore  ampliative.  In  Math- 
ematics we  always  depart  from  the  definition ;  in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition 
we  usually  end. — Mathematics  know  nothing  of  causes;  the  research  of  causes - 
is  Philosophy ;  the  former  display  only  the  that  (rd  Sn) ;  the  latter  mainly  inves- 
tigates the  tc/ity  (rd  ^itfn).— The  tmth  of  Mathematics  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
and  thought ;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  is  the  harmony  of  thought  and  existence. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  all  applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  phi-> 
losophy. 

It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  modes  of  considering  their  objects 
that  MathemiEktics  and  Philosophy  so  dl£ferently  cultivate  the  mind. 

In  the  Jinl  place  >— Without  entering  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Space 
and  Time,  as  the  basts  of  concrete  and  discrete  quantities,  of  geometry  and. 
arithmetic,  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  Si>aoe  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  condi* 
tlons  of  thought,  are,  severally,  to  us  absolutely  one ;  and  each  of  their  modiflca* 
tions,  though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  conscionsness,  is,  at  th6 
same  time,  recognized  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universaL  Mathematical 
science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  number,  figure,  motion)  are  exdasively 
modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms,  separately  or  in  combination,  does  not 
establish  their  universality  on  any  apoateriori  process  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization ;  but  at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  individual.  The  universal 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  great  exceptions,  gener. 
alizations  from  experience;  and  as  the  universal  constitutes  the  rule  under  which 
the  philosopher  Mtaib  the  individual,  philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of 
mathematics,  views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  8ec<md  place : — In  Mathematics,  qaantity,  when  not  divorced  from  form, 
is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a  lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a 
sensible  diagram ;  and  the  quantities  which  can  not  thus  be  distinctly  construed 
imagination  and  sense,  arc,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity 


adequately*  Umoij^^ coavendonally)  denoted  in. the  ficwcioaii.  oombination  of .«^ 
fewraimiil^  flymboU.    Thnsk  bptfet  in  geometry,  by  aa.oeten^ye  cpnAtmcfeioni  and , 
in  arithmetic  an^  algebiat.bya  syrabalical,  the  intellect  Ja. relieved  of  all  efforti 
in  the  support  and  presentation  of  its  olgects ;  and  is  therefor^  left  to  opemte. 
npon.  tbe^e  in  allt]Ke  eaae  ag^d /i^pnntiy  with  which.it  considers  th^  concrete  real- 
ities of  n»t«ie«    FhiloAophy,  on  th<),con^iaiy,  is  prjncipaUy  oocup)ed<wlth  those, 
general  notions  which  are  thwgU,  by  the  inteUect  bnt  are  not  to  be  piatured  in, 
the  inmgina^ipfty  aod  yet>  though  thus  destitnte  of  the  light  and  defiaitude 
of.matheini^(jcaJ^T9pii«e«!^^Q|is^pfi9o09phy  is  allowed  no  adeqnate  language  of 
its  own ;  and. the  coqinM>n,^angttage»  in  its  yagneness  and  insufficiency^  does  not 
a^rd  to.  its>nni.aiaginnhle.  abfjtractions.that.  guarantee  and  support,  wjiich^ 
though  lesa  wo^nted^  is  fully  obtained  by  its  rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equiva- 
lence of  mftthem^Jiical,  thought  and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  <Airrf(place ; — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  original  hypotheses., 
and  these  hypottyesei»  eaudnaively  det^nplning  every  movement  of  their  proced- 
nre,  and  the.imigee  or.  the  vicarious  symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant, 
being  clear  and  simple*  the  deductions  of  the,  sciences  are  apodUHcot  demon- 
stiatiye;  that  is,  the  posslbiUtj  of  the  contrary  is,  at  every  st^,  seen  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  the.  very  comprehension  of  the  terms*    On  theother  hand,  in  Philos- 
ophy (with  the.  exception  of  the  Theory,  of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in 
general,  such  demonstrative  certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ;  probable  certainty, 
that  is,  where  we.  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contraxy,  is  idl 
that  can  be  compiLq^j  and  this  alsoy  not  being  in(eniQly  evolved  from  any^ 
fundamental  dpita,  must  be^  sought  for,  collected,  and  applied  from  without. 

From  thia  general  contest  it  will  easily  be  seen,  how  an  excessive  study  of 
mathematicaJl.scienqes.not  only  does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapacitates 
ihjB  mind,  for  those  intelleotnikl  eneigiee  which  phik)sq>hy  and  Ufe  require. .  We 
are  thus  disqualified  for  observation,  either  internal  or.  external — ^for  abstraction 
and  generalization — and  for  common  reasoning ;  nay  dispceed  to  the  alternative 
of  blind,  credulity  or  of  irr^tiqnal.sKeptiGism.    *    «    * 

But  the  stu^ .  of  Q^thematical  demonatrat^n  is  mainly  recommended  as  a 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general ,  and  it  is  precisely,  as  such  a  practice,  that  its 
inutility  is  perhaps  ib»  greatest.  General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied on  contingent  matter ;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  a^ 
is  contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must,  do  this  by  best  enabling 
us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error,  and  to  overcome,  the  principal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable  reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  such  reasoning  lie  whoUy^l,  in  its  ybnn— 2,  in  its  v^de — 3,  in  its 
object-matter.    Of  these  severally. 

1.  As  to  theyorm*' — The  study  of  mathematics  educates  to  no  sagacity  in 
detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate  in  the  thought  itself  of  the 
reasoner. — Demonstration  is  only  demonstration,  if  the  necessity  of  the  one 
contrary  and  the  impossibility  of  the  other  be„  from  the  natnre  of  the  object- 
matter  itself,  absolutely  dear  to  consciousness  at  every  step  of  its  deduction. 
Mathematical  reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative^  allows  no  room  for  any 
sophistry  of  thought;  the  necessity  of  its  matter  necessitates  the  correctness 
of  its  form,  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  forewarn  aqd  arm  the  student  againsfe, 
this  formidable  principle  of  error.    •    *    * 

2.  In  regard  to  the  oa&sbfe  .'—Mathematical,  langnege,  precise  and  adequate^ 
nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathematical  thought,  can  afford  us  no  example 
of  those  fallacies  which  so  easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language  t  , 
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its  itadj  can  not,  therefbre,  it  U  eyident,  supply  tis  with  any  meauB  of  obmting 
those  iUnaions  from,  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast  of  mathematics  and 
philofiophj,  in  this  respect^  is  an  interesting  object  of  speculation ;  but,  as  imita- 
tion Lb  impossible,  one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.  I  nrespect  of  the  matter : — ^Mathematics  afibrd  us  no  assistance,  either  in 
conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  ayoiding  the  dangers  which  we  encounter  in  the 
great  field  of  probabilities  wherein  we  live  and  more. 

As  to  the<ft/^£cu/to.' — ^Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely  occupied  in  de- 
ducing conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  principally  concerned  in  looking  out 
for  premises. — ^All  mathematical  reasoning  flows  fix>m,  and— admitting  no  tribu- 
tary streams— can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source :  principle  and  conclusion 
are  convertible.  •  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is  only  the  last 
ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends,  with  adamantine  necessity, 
link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  from  its  original  dependence. — ^la  contingent 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasoning  is  oomparatiyely  short;  and  as  the  con- 
clusion can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it  is  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to  accumulate  probabilities 
by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ;  and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion, 
as  it  were,  the  apex  of  many  convei^gent  aiguments.  In  general  reasoning, 
therefore,  the  capacities  mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt 
acuteness  which  discovers  what  matei^als  are  wanted  for  our  premises,  and 
the  activity,  knowledc^  sagadty,  and  research  able  competently  to  supply 
them. — In  demonstradRi,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that 
patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive  thought,  and  of  continuing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  unvaried  evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  passively 
recognizes,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  In- 
duction, Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr.  Whewell, 
therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration — "  that  the  mixture  of  various 
grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common  in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  mathematical  student's,"  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  business  of  life 
the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child :  and  for  the  theory  of  science  ? — ^the 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  multiformity  of  matter,  lie  for  beyond  calculus  and  demon- 
stration ;  mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psy<Ae  may  be  caught,  nor  the 
chain  by  which  ProUu$  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers : — How  important  soever  may  he  the  study  of  genersl  logic, 
in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which  originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  the 
vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by 
Uie  sin  of  a  rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if  inathcmatics, 
as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  ccUhartieon,  the  one  practical  pnh 
pccdeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course  enable  us  to  correct  Uiis  the  most 
dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our  intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  our  ra- 
tional pursuits,  mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  affording  us  no 
aid  toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease.  The  math- 
ematician, as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  in- 
evitable conclusions,  from  data  passively  received ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part, 
actively  occupied  in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of 
probabilities,  in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which  their  premises  an 
to  be  established. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

Tub  Greek  and  Latin  tonguea,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongues  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  la  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be> 
cause  the  study  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  young 
students,  or  the  only  means  of  their  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  into  schools, 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  lai^uages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  pul))ic  business,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Once 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,'  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habits 

Gruk  Language, 

It  arose  fix)m  the  reUtions  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have 
stood,  m  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
seientiflc,  civil  and  religkius,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancestors.  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  thought^ 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  whksh  their  heira  have  be* 
oome  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  natiye 
tongues. 

After  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be* 
came  the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought  Com- 
merce prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re- 
ligion, obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

Xp6e(a  x^^cic*'*',  lKar6ft09i  hnntiffotaw. 

No  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Thehr  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
adaptation,  and  by  real  msight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
tlie  East,  went  beyond  the  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongu&  St  Paul,  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rom&  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad." 

For  great  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
**  Greek  religious  colonies."  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy, { 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
torians of  the  eariy  church,  the  great  tlraologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  firet  seven  CouncUs  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.    It 

*  Thii  article  b  mainly  from  ao  *•  Ettop  om  tha  Hiatary  of  Omanedt  EdueUian,"  io  MeMi^ 
laa**i  Eiiaya  00  Liberal  atodiet.  1M7,  bj  Chailn  Stuait  Pafker.  The  aotbor  lelen  to  Voo 
Saumer,  and  Schmidt,  for  bit  material. 

t  Milmao*!  Latin  Christianity,  i.  37. 

t  It  ia  •ignMcant  tbat  the  word  Ktargf  k  Greek,  as  are  Aynm,  ^«a/M,  komiif,  and  caUekwm, 
baptum  and  •vcAerifl,  /Hctt,  kUhtft  and  ptfa. 
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was  hardly  possible  to  handle  the  profoander  questions  in  any  other.  Augos- 
tine  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  speak  of  tUeoi  in  Latin.  Seven  centuries  later 
Ansclm  undertakes  the  task  with  diffidence;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  in  his  own 
judgment  he  succeeds  or  fails. 

Thus,  when  Christianity  k)ecanie  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
broken  language  as  he  oould  command,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  Nlceea,  it  was  a  iast  and  signal  spiritual  triumph  of  captive  Greece  over 
Rome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature,  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Christian  truth.  Plato,  Cioiro,  and  Quin- 
tilian  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  ,usiug  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school- 
books  ;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  boys.  But  even  Tertullian  allowed  Chris- 
tian boys  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters 

Origen  made  the  stuciy  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  sclHwlmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ.  And  his  teaching  was 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  "  along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches^ 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  waHs  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity."  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  publio 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested.  ^ 

During  this  first  Christian  age^  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture, while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  The  '*  Medita- 
tions "  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
freedman  Epictetua.  No  Latin  names  can  be  placed  beside  tliose  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  philosophy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
prodaction  which  went  <jn  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin. 

Latin  Language, 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis- 
dom, Christian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  ui  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Wdstem  Europe. 

The  imperial  aH  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  fouddations  on  which,  when  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  oki  fabric  was  laboriously  recon- 
glructed,  before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latin  became  the  mother  tongua  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest.  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  what  the  writings  of  our  forefVthere  would  be  to  us,  if  **  Englisc  " 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  "  Romance."  But  other  than  lite- 
rary interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  as  a  oommoa  language  beside  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  tbe  Western  Empire,  the  lact  and  greatest  prodact  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  tlie  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingian 
dynasties,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  first  great  European  school  at  Bo- 
logna was  tlironged  by  students  of  Roman  law.  At  one  time  there  were 
twenty  thoosand,  fi-om  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canon  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Church  preferment 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  ^ing  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, was  the  Cliristian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  wliicli 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  superseding  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les- 
sons, and  hymns  of  tbe  Church  werb  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church :  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  Tbe  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  '*  ICducation 
in  tbe  rudiments  of  Latin,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  imparted  to  a  greutcr  number 
of  individuals  than  at  present;"  and,  as  they  bad  more  ose  for  it  than  at  pres- 
ent, it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  fiunily  to  a  bishopric^  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  fix)m  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  ( Alcuin)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St  Boniface) 
could  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frankish  Church ; 
or  tbe  Grerman  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor :  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  ttom  north  or 
south,  firom  east  or  west 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education ;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  tbe  study  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage was  the  beat  mental  gymnastic^  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas- 
terly freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite- 
rature, philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  hi  God's  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latm  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  and  in  the'Weet  Greek 
became  an  unknown  tongue.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  &vor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  hito  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
purged  of  every  thing  ofl'ensive  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  bad  become  in  the  folioa 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  a  buttress,  if  not  a  pillar,  of  the  CbristiaB  Church. 


4$g        MAX  MULLXR^— QOLDWIN  8MITn.— L02U>  HOUaniON. 

Pbof.  Max  Mulleb,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Oxford,  remarks  on  the  study  of  these  languages : 

The  experience  of  German  schools,  as  well  as  of  English,  as  generally 
constituted,  is  this :  fluency  in  speaking  is  never  acquired.  The  time  spared 
from  other  studies  is  only  sufficient  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  grounding  in 
grammar,  and  the  masteiy  of  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enable  him  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  an  historical  author. 

Some  boys  nave  no  ear  for  accents  at  all,  just  as  some  have  no  ear  for  music, 
and,  although  they  may  bear  a  word  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman,  they  cannot 
imitate  it. 

Much  more  might  be  saved  in  the  teaching  French  at  public  sc||pols  if  it  was 
grafted  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  most  of  the  boys  possess.  There  is  no 
feature  of  French  grammar  which  does  not  find  its  explanation  in  Latin,  and  if 
the  connecting  links  were  clearly  put  before  the  pupil,  he  would  find  that  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  enables  him  at  once  to  understand  the  apparently  new  parts 
of  French  grammar  that  come  before  him.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
France  in  1852,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister,  and  in  a  text-book 
prepared  by  M.  Egger,  a  member  of  tlie  Institute. 

In  a  public  school,  French  should  be  taught  by  an  Englishman  properly 
instructed  in  the  language,  assisted  by  a  French  teacher,  who  should  have  charge 
of  the  pronunciation  and  idiomatic  part  of  the  language. 

The  study  of  French  and  German  has  increahed  in  Oxford  —  neariy  all  its 


do,  do  not  let  a  boy  grow  up  without  knowing  Liatin.' 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  distinguishes  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  motives  for  the  excessive  devotion  to  classical  studies  thus : 

Then  (in  the  period  of  the  Tudors  and  earlier  Stuarts)  education  was  classi- 
cal, but  classical  learning  was  then,  not  a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
philology,  but  a  deep  draught  from  what  was  the  great  and  almost  the  only 
spring  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  poetry  at  that  time.  It  intn>duced 
tn3  student  to  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  not  to  philologi- 
cal niceties  and  beauties.  Latin  was  then  the  lan^age  of  literary,  ecclesiastic, 
diploin  uic,  loyal,  academic  Europe ;  and  familianty  with  it  was  the  first  and 
mo  it  indispensable  accomplishment,  not  only  of  the  gentlemen,  but  of  the  high 
born  ladies  of  the  time. 

In  choosing  the  subjects  of  boys  studies,  you  may  use  your  own  discretion ; 
in  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  man's  studies,  if  you  desire  nny  worthy  and  fhiit- 
fttl  effdct,  you  must  choose  such  as  the  world  values,  and  such  as  may  receive  the 
allegiance  of  a  manly  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  six  months  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  will  now  open  to  the  student  more  enjoyment 
than  six  years  study  of  the  language  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  certain  that 
six  months  study  of  French  will  now  open  to  the  student  more  of  Europe,  than 
six  years  of  that  which  was  once  the  Luropean  tongue. 

Baro^t  Houghton  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1862), 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Social  Results  of  Classical  Education  (published  in  1867), 
advocates  "  the  mora  frank  recognition  of  the  wortli  and  use  of  translations  into 
modem  languag^,  which  represent,  as  truly  as  may  be,  the  graces  of  form,  and 
the  essential  merits  of  the  original  writers :  versions,  not  merely  accurate,  but 
sympathetic  with  the  matter  and  stylo  they  are  handling  —  of  poetr^',  by  poets, 
of  oratory,  by  orators,  of  history  and  philosophy,  by  affectionate  students  of 
the  emotions  and  reflections  of  mankind.  'J  hese  should,  b^  right,  lie  the  most 
effective  material  of  school  training,  instead  of  l)cing  prohibit^,  and  regarded 
as  substitutes  for  severe  study  and  inducements  to  juvenile  indolence.  But  the 
true  encouragement  to  a  more  general  and  un  pedantic  cultivation  of  what  is 
universal  and  enduring  in  classic  literature  and  life,  beyond  the  mechanism 
of  language,  would  result  from  such  an  alteration  of  the  habitual  methods  of 
instruction  as  would  strive,  first  and -foremost,  to  fill  the  mind  of  each  jpnpil 
with  the  realities  of  the  past,  and  to  make  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  their  old 
excellencies  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  events  of  his  own  time  in  the  workmg 
of  his  owa  observation." 
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BOTAHICAL  8CXSH0B. 

Arthub  Henfrbt,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  advocates  the  claims  of  Botanical  science  for  public  schools : 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  classifieations  of  the  sciences  which  have  been 

fiven  to  the  world,  may  be  briefly  characterixed  by  arran^ment  under  three 
eads,  indicating  the  totally  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  they  set  out : 

1.  Those  bas^  upon  the  sources  or  knowledge. 

2.  Those  based  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  knowledge  is  souga* ;  and 

3.  Those  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  studied. 

1.  The  dassiilcations  of  the  first  kind, — those  which  arrange  the  Tarions 
branches  of  knowledge  according  to  the  character  of  the  intellectual  methods 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  the/  are  cultivated,  are  termed  subjectiye,  as 
regarding  alone  the  nature  of  the  recipient  mind,  or  subject. 

If  we  disregard  the  technicalities  of  metaphysics,  or  rather  psychology,  we 
may  conveniently  restrict  our  analysis  of  this,  to  the  distinction  of  two  quiuitieB, 
those  of  perception  and  reflection. 

By  perception,  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  we  observe  facts :  these  facts  may  be 
either  independent  of  our  influence,  when  we  call  the  obterpotion  proper ;  or  they 
ma^  be  the  result  of  special  contrivance  on  our  parts,  when  the  mode  of  obser- 
vation is  called  exf>eri/nentation ;  and,  again,  we  may  receive  information  of  ob- 
served facts  by  testimony  of  others.  All  these  processes  involve  the  acquisition 
of  experience,  direct  or  indirect,  of  phenomena ;  the  sciences  pursued  especially 
by  their  maans  are  called  experimenUjU,  and  the  truths  of  experience  Anjaetg, 

Reflection  is  the  action  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  its  own  laws, 
UDon  the  simple  ideas  famished  by  perception,  dealing  with  certain  properties 
of  these,  whioh  it  abstracts  from  the  facts  of  perception,  and,  bv  the  comparison 
and  classification  of  them,  arriving  at  generalizations,  principles,  laws,  and  the 
like,  known  by  the  collective  name  of  uteori^.  Those  sciences  which  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  reason,  are  called  rational^  (xbetract,  or  theoretical. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  there  exists  no  science  purely  abstract  from  its 
ori^n,  and  that  the  measure  of  advancement  of  every  science  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  coordinated  the  ideas  with  which  it  deals  under  general  proposi- 
tions aid  laws,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  division  into  experimental  »nd  abstract 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  science. 

2.  The  classifications  according  to  purpose,  the  division  into  speculative  and 
applied  or  pratitical  sciences,  fail  almost  in  the  same  way,  since  the  progression 
of  every  science  is  marked  step  by  step,  by  the  removal  of  certain  truths  from 
the  position  of  abstract  theories,  interesting  only  to  the  learned,  into  the  rank 
of  axioms  from  which  practical  results  of  the  greatest  value  are  derived. 

3.  The  third  point  or  view  is  that  from  which  we  regard  only  the  objects  of 
our  study,  without  considering  either  the  faculties  or  processes  by  which  we  ob- 
tain our  knowledge,  or  the  advantages  we  may  derive  from  its  acquisition. 

When  we  refiect  upon  the  ordinary  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  upon 
the  common  rules  of  logic,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  last  mode  of  classification 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  rational^  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  proceeds, 
aooordin;;  to  the  indispensable  rule,  of  a4vancing  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
more  complex  of  the  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  co-ordinate  in  our  minds.  The 
other  two  modes,  the  division  into  experimental  and  rational,  abstract  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  must  not  only,  from  their  nature,  continually  shift  their  ground 
as  knowledge  progresses,  but  they  both  set  out  fh>m  considerations  of  a  nighly 
complex  character,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  analyze,  until  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  human  inquirv  has  been  cleared. 

The  principle  is  laid  down  by  Descartes  in  nis  *'  Method,"  in  the  fbllowinc 
terms : — **  To- conduct  my  thoughts  in  order,  commencing  with  the  objects  which 
are  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  so  as  to  rise  gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  compound  ;"  and  in  a  subseauent  chapter  he  traces  the  course  of  ms  inqui- 
ries through  mathematics,  general  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
relative  to  man,  according  to  the  progressive  complexity  of  the  subjects. 

Li  the  chain  or  series  &us  formed,  there  not  only  exists  a  logical  sequence, 
a  relation  of  progression  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  ideas  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  but  there  is  a  relation  of  dependence,  insomuch  that  each  science  rests 
npon  that  preceding  it  ibr  a  certain  proportion  of  its  data^  and  in  turn  oonsti- 
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tutcs  the  necessary  basis  for  that  which  follows,— added  to  which  we  find  the 
histoiy  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  indiTidaal  sciences  bringing  a  striking  confirm- 
ation of  the  validit^r  of  the  principle,  by  showing  that,  althoaeh  the  first  steps 
were  made  almost  simultaneously  m  all  the  great  divisions  of  scieDoe  here  laid 
down,  the  most  simple  haye,  from  their  nature,  outstripped,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  relative  simplicity,  those  which  involve  more  complicated  claases  of  gen- 
eralities ;  so  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  the  logical  anlecedenU  have  always 
been  the  historical  atttecedenU. 

The  objective  classification  of  the  sciences  may  be  briefly  explained  here. 

Tlie  primary  divisions  depend  upon  the  groups  or  classes  of  traths,  which 
must  be  arranged  according  to  their  simplicity,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
their  generality :  in  other  words,  the  small  number  of  qualities  attached  to  the 
notions  with  which  the^  deal. 

The  mathematical  sciences  deal  with  ideas  which  may  be  abstracted  entirely 
from  all  material  existence,  retaining  only  die  conceptions  of  space  and  number. 

The  phjTsica]  sciences  require,  in  addition,  the  actual  recognition  of  matter,  or 
ibroe,  or  both,  in  addition  to  relations  in  space  and  time,  but  they  are  still  eoB- 
fined  to  univertal  properties  of  matter. 

The  biological  sciences  are  distinguished,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  by  their 
dependence;  the  laws  of  liib  relate  to  objects  having  relations  in  space  and  time, 
and  having  material  existence;  they  display,  moreover,  in  their  existence,  a  de- 
pendence upon  physical  laws,  which  form  their  medium ;  but  tiiey  are  disthi- 
guished  by  the  presence  of  organization  and  life,  characterized  b^  a  peculiar 
mobility  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  physical  forces,  and  an  individnality  of 
a  different  kind  from  diat  found  in  inorgamc  matter. 

The  sciences  relating  to  man,  to  human  society,  are  removed  another  step,  by 
the  interference,  among  all  the  preceding  laws,  of  those  relating  to  the  human 
mind  in  its  fullest  sense. 

We  thus  obtain  four  groups.    The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks  :-— 

f  Abstract  or  absolute,      ....  Mathematical  Sciences. 

J  ^  to  Matter,     .  Physical  Sciences. 

'    J  Relative    ...   ^  to  Life,    .    .  Bioloeical  Sciences. 

(  (to  Man,   .    .  Social  Sciences. 

These  four  groups  include  respectively  a  number  of  secondary  sciences  derived 
from,  dependent  on,  or  forming  essential  constituents  of  the  groups.  With  these 
we  shall  only  so  far  engage  ourselves  here  as  relates  to  the  subaivisions  of  bio- 
logical science.  Certain  common  characters  run  through  these,  life  and  oi^eani- 
zation  being  attributes  of  all  the  objects  with  which  they  are  conversant.  Phys- 
iology and  morphology  traverse  the  whole  field  of  oi^anic  nature,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable.  But  as  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit,  in  mass,  a  manifest 
diiierenoe  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  organization, — 
since  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  qualities  which  are  superadded  to,  and  con- 
joined with  those  which  it  shares  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,— it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  branches  of  biology  relating  to  these,  and  to  divide 
these  sciences  under  two  heads.  Botany  and  &ology. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  inferionty,  or  antecedent  position  in  the  fcale  of 
natural  objects ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  objective  classification,  by  their  greater  generality,  since  they  extend  through 
the  succeeding  j^up,  in  the  vegetative  or  organic  life  of  animals,  while  the  ani- 
mal life  proper  is  restricted  to  Uie  latter.  And  this  physiological  distinction  is 
in  agreement  with  a  morphological  or  anatomical  diflFerenoe  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
apparatus  of  oiganic  life  more  complicated  in  animals,  but  these  possess  a  sys- 
tenr  of  organs,  uie  nervous  system,  which  is  not  represented  in  any  way  in  veg- 
etables, and  constitutes  the  especial  instrument  or  seat  of  that  l^nd  oi  sponta^ 
neitv  which  is  the  most  striking  cnaracteristic  of  animal  life. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations  regarding  the 
relations  of  botany,  as  onA  of  the  biological  sciences,  to  those  preceding  it  in  the 
classification  we  have  adopted.  That  branch  of  physics  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it  is  chemistry,  the  most  special  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  its  relations 
with  this  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  examine  among  the  antecedents. 

Chemistry,  like  the  biological  sciences,  penetrates  into  the  intimate  constitu- 
tion of  natural  bodies,  and  moreover,  the  l)odies  subject  to  its  domain  exhibit  a 
kind  of  individuality  not  dependent  upon  ideas  of  number,  density,  color,  &&» 
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done,  but  upon  UkuB  Bftid  indmate  constitution.  We  arrive  here  at  the  ibrma- 
tion  of  certain  abstract  notions,  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  which  include 
in  the  particulars  from  which  thej  are  derived,  both  statical  and  djnamical  char- 
acters. These  abstraetiuns  rel'er  to  the  idea  of  a  species,  which,  however,  is  fiir 
more  general  here  than  in  botany  or  zoology.  A  species  in  chemistry  is  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  two  or  more  elements,  in  obedience  to  certain  general  laws, 
possessing  certain  definite  characters,  by  which  it  may  Iw  known  fh)m  all  other 
species ;  Uie  relation  between  the  objects  represented  in  this  conception  is  one 
of  identity  in  all  respects  but  that  of  simple  material  continuity ;  the  individ- 
uality of  separate  natural  objects  belonging  to  tlie  given  species  depends  solely 
upon  their  being  mechanically  separated  from  each  other.  There  do  indeed 
exist  varieties  in  chemical  species  analogous  to  the  varieties  of  species  in  living 
nature,  but  these  partake  of  the  same  unstable  individuality,  and  depend  upon 
physical  causes  of  great  generality.  Thus  the  allotropic  conditions  of  some  chem- 
ical substances,  and  even^  perhaps  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  states  of  manv, 
may  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  tnis  kind.  These  species  are  remarkable,  not  onl  v 
from  the  generalinr  of  their  nature  but  from  their  immobility.  The  only  possi- 
ble change  in  a  chemical  species  is  its  conversion  into  other  species,  or  trans- 
formation, in  which  the  relations  become  entirely  changed,  and  tlio  name  altered. 
There  is  nothinf^  like  development  here, — the  gnidnal  unfolding  by  assimilation 
«nd  transformation  of  material  received  from  without. 

In  the  organic  kingdoms  the  idea  of  the  spedcs  is  an  abstraction  from  very 
different  facts.  The  objects  to  which  it  refers  have  a  separate  individuality,  de- 
pendant upon  characters  non-existent  in  inorganic  bodies.  They  are  incapable 
of  transfomation,  but  susceptible  of  change  according  to  certain  laws ;  and 
while  the  chemical  individual  is  homogeneous,  and  can  only  be  divided  into 
parts,  of  which  each  equally  well  represents  the  species,  the  biological  individual 
IS  divisible  in  parts  of  difierent  kinds,  w)iich  have  relations  of  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity, but  by  no  means  of  homogeneity,  these  parts  making  up  together  what 
constitutes  the  organism.  Thus  we  see  a  distinct  gradation  oetween  chemistry 
and  biology,  in  reference  to  the  generality  of  the  notion  which  forms  the  basis 
Ckf  all  classification  in  each. 

In  biology  itself  we  fiM  that  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  modified  in  an 
analogous  manner,  when  we  carrv  it  up  from  the  vegetable  into  the  animal 
kingdom ;  at  all  events,  in  those  subjects  of  the  latter,  in  which  animality  is  most 
cdearly  manifest.  In  regard  to  taxonomy,  then,  or  classification,  botany  stands 
between  chemistry  and  zoolosj.    *    *    *  . 

As  the  taxonomy,  or  the  cTasBification  of  plants,  is  that  department  of  botany 
which  gives  it  a  special  utility  as  a  means  of  mental  training ;  as  it  is  on  this 
groand,  above  all,  that  it  founds  a  claim  to  form  a  part  of  general  education,  it 
mav  be  permitted  me  to  enter  Into  some  technical  details  here,  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  propositions  just  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminology 
of  botany  demands  attentbn.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  existence 
of  organography,  that  the  botanist  should  possess  a  rigidly  defined  technical  lan- 
guage, a  store  or  descriptive  terms,  sufficiently  copious,  to' denote  every  part  and 
every  quality  of  the  parts  of  plants  by  a  distinct  name,  fixed,  and  unalterable 
in  the  sensein  which  it  is  employed.  The  technical  language  of  botany,  as  elab- 
orated bv  Liiinsens  and  his  school,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  logical  and 
philosopnwal  writers  and  has  indeed  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  Every 
word  has  its  defiititiota,  and  can  convey  but  one  notion  to  those  who  have  once 
mastered  the  language.  The  technicalities,  therefore,  of  botanical  language, 
which  are  vulgarly  r^^arded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive  to  the  inquirer, 
are  in  reality  the  I'ery  marks  of  its  completeness,  and  far  from  offering  a  reason 
for  withholaing  the  science  from  ordinaty  education,  constitute  its  great  recom- 
mendation, a»  a  method  of  training  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  habits  of  de- 
scribing definitely  and  unequivocally  the  observations  made  by  the  use  of  the 
aenses.  The  acquisition  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  different  pnrts  of  plants 
exereises  the  memory,  while  the  mastexy  of  the  use  of  the  adjectives  of  termin- 
ology cultivates,  in  a  most  beneficial  manner,  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cnitf  En  the  use  of  language.  What  i«  called  the  nomenclature  of  botany  refers 
to  me  names  given  to  the  abstract  notions  of  the  kinds  of  beings  dealt  with  in 
dassnfication — to  the  species,  genera,  families,  and  so  on.  These  refer  not 
merely  to  the  possession  of  particular  attributes,  but  carry  with  them  the  idea 
of  those  attributes  being  distmctive  of  a  kind  of  things;  that  is,  they  carry  with 
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them  not  oalj  their  definition  founded  upon  qualities,  hnt  the  idea,  superadded 
to  their  definition,  that  these  qualities  are  characteristic  of  an  abstraction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident  to  everj  one  that  the  general  physiology 
of  plants  ("which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  lawa 
influencing  them),  together  with  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the  species  deidt 
with,  must  form  the  only  secure  basis  of  scientific  agriculture ;  that  it  haa  not 
been  fully  recognised  as  such  hitherto,  depends  upon  its  inevitable  imperfections, 
which,  however,  will  be  the  sooner  removed,  in  proportion  as  agriculturists  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  study  of  physiological  laws. 

Secondly,  botany  finds  a  place  in  the  two  cosmological  sciences  studying  the 
past  and  present  conditions  of  the  globe — Geology  and  Geogrephy. 

The  perishable  nature  of  vegetable  structures  doe^,  indeed,  render  fossil  re- 
mains of  plants  less  valuable  as  objects  for  palssontological  reasonings,  than  the 
better-preserved  hard  parts  of  animals,  especially  as  the  latter  afford  safer 
grounds  for  estimating  now  much  has  been  lost,  how  much  preserved,  of  ancient 
forms  of  organization.  But  botanical  reasonings  form  an  e  -sential  link  in  geo- 
logical inductions,  althonch  it  is  recjuisite  to  be  ver^  careful  in  applying  the 
analogical  method,  derived  from  classification,  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  oi^^nic  creation. 

In  geography,  that  is,  physical  geography,  the  concrete  natural  history  of 
plants  beoomes  a  portion  or  the  concrete  natund  history  of  the  globe  ;  the  pnys- 
lological  laws  nre  involved  with  physical  laws  of  climate,  soil,  &c.,  in  the  expla- 
nations of  possible  distributions,  efther  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  practical  application ;  while  the  systematic  classifications,  and  the 
natural  history  of  particular  species,  become  tHe  only  guide  by  which  we  can  at- 
tempt to  trace  back  the  existing  conditions  of  distribution  towards  their  origin, 
and  thus  perform  the  share  doe  fi  om  botany ;  in  the  historical  connection  of 
physical  geography  with  geology,  of  f^ch  it  is  properly  only  the  statical  part. 

Prof.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Grardens  at  Kew: 

From  my  experience,  I  should  judge  that  any  study  systematically  pursued 
and  mastered  must  necessarily  expand  the  mental  powers;  but  I  think  i  should 
put  classics  at  the  bottom  and  mathematics  next,  and  ]%honld  put  natural  history 
first,  not  because  it  is  better  than  mathematics,  but  because  it  can  be  taught  at 
an  a^  when  mathematics  would  injure  the  mind,  and,  further,  it  is  applicablo 
to  mmds  which  have  no  capacity  for  mathematics.  A  child  can  b^n  natural 
history  at  eight  or  nine  vearv  old,  and  it  could  be  made  an  amusement  and  a 
pleasure  if  properly  taught.  A  child,  after  having  examined  one  butter-cup,  is 
enabled  thereby  to  recognize  another,  though  dissunilar,  kind  of  buttercup,  and 
the  process  afibrds  pleasure. 

I  know  that  in  conducting  the  examination  of  medical  men  for  the  army, 
which  I  have  now  conducted  for  several  yeara,  and  those  for  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  which  I  have  conducted  for,  I  think,  seven  yeara,  the 
questions  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting,  and  which  are  not  answered  by  the 
majority  of  the  candidates,  are  what  would  have  been  answered  by  the  children 
in  Professor  HensloVs  village  school.  I  believe  the  chief  reason  to  be,  that 
their  observing  faculties  as  children  have  never  been  trained,  such  faculties 
having  lain  dormant  with  those  who  naturally  possessed  them  in  a  high  degree, 
and  luiving  never  been  developed  by  training  in  those  who  possessed  tiiem  in  a 
low  degree.  Furthermoro,  in  most  medical  schools  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  botanical  science  is  crammed  into  a  four  weeks  of  lectures,  and  the  men  leave 
the  class  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science. 

The  advantage  of  botany  is  that  you  can  teach  it  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
The  child  as  he  walks  along  can  make  use  of  his  botanical  knowledge,  can 
preserve  his  specimen,  and,  having  put  his  information  into  writing,  can  presenre 
this  alongside  of  the  specimen  itself.  This  cannot  be  done  to  such  advantage 
by  a  child  in  the  case  of  geology,  nor  any  branch  of  science  except  natural 
history  ones,  of  which  the  most  facile  for  the  purpose  is  botany. 

This  science  cannot  be  taught  properly,  or  at  least  exclusively,  h^  lectures. 
The  learner  must  be  accustomed  to  pull  plants  to  pieces  with  skill  and  judgment. 
Now  plants  are  always  accessible,  every  child  has  the  skill,  and  judgment  comes 
by  experience  and  teaching.  This  is  why  I  so  stranglpr  advocate  TOtany  as  the 
readiest,  simplest,  and  most  practical  means  fiir  training  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties.    Such  training  cannot  bo  given  by  lectures. 
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VATUBAL  HI8TOKT. — BTUDT  OF  SOOLOOT. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxlet,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  Science  Claflses  at 
the  South  Kenflington  Museum,  remarks : 

Nataral  History  is  the  name  familiarly  applied  to  the  study  of  the  properties 
of  such  natural  bodies  as  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  the  sciences  which 
embody  the  knowledge  man  has  acouired  upon  these  subjects  are  conunonly 
termed  Natural  Sciences,  in  contradistinction  to  other,  so  called  "physical, 
sciences ;  and  those  who  deyote  themseWes  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
sciences  haye  been,  and  are,  commonly  termed  ''Naturalists." 

LinniBus  was  a  naturalist  in  this  wide  sense,  and  his  "  Systema  Naturae  "  was 
a  work  upon  natural  history,  in  ^he  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  in  it,  that 
great  methodizing  spirit  embodied  all  that  was  Known  in  his  time  of  the  dis- 
tinctiye  characters  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants.  But  the  enornous  stimu- 
lus which  Linnieus  gaye  to  the  inyestigation  of  nature  soon  rendered  it  impoa- 
sible  that  any  one  man  should  write  another  "  Systema  Naturn,"  and  extremely 
difficult  for  any  one  to  become  a  naturalist  such  as  Linnseus  was. 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  made  by  all  the  three  branches  of  science,  of 
old  included  under  the  title  of  natural  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  zool- 
ogy and  botany  have  grown  in  an  enormously  greater  ratio  than  mineralogy ; 
and  hence,  as  I  suppose,  the  name  of  "  natural  history  "  has  gradually  b^ome 
more  and  more  definitely  attached  to  these  prominent  diyisions  of  the  subject, 
and  by  "  naturalist "  people  have  meant  more  and  more  distinctly  to  imply  a 
student  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  living  beings. 

■  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  gradu- 
ally widened  the  distance  between  mineralogy  and  its  old  associates,  while  it  has 
drawn  zoolo^  and  botany  closer  together ;  so  that  of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  convenient  (and  indeed  necessary)  to  associate  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  yitality  and  all  its  phenomena  under  the  common  head  of  "  biology ;"  and 
the  biologists  have  come  to  repudiate  any  blood-relationship  with  their  foster- 
brothers,  the  mineralogists. 

Certain  broad  laws  have  a  general  application  throughout  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  worlds,  but  the  ground  common  to  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  not 
of  very  wide  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so  great,  that  the  student  of 
living  beings  finds  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  elects  to  study  plants,  under  any  aspect,  we  know 
at  once  what  to  call  him ;  he  is  a  botanist,  and  his  science  is  botany.  But  if  the 
investigation  of  animal  life  be  his  choice,  the  name  generally  applied  to  him  will 
vary,  according  to  the  kind  of  animals  he  studies,  or  the  particular  phenomena 
of  animal  life  to  which  he  confines  his  attention.  If  the  study  of  man  is  his 
object  he  is  called  an  anatomist,  or  a  physiologist,  or  an  ethnologist ;  but  if  Jie 
dissects  animals,  or  examines  into  the  mode  in  which  their  functions  are  per- 
formed, he  is  a  comparative  anatomist  or  comparative  physiologist.  If  he  turns 
his  attention  to  fossil  animals,  he  is  a  palsdontologist.  If  his  mind  is  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  description,  specific  discrimination,  classification,  and 
distribution  of  animals,  he  is  termed  a  zoologist. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discourse,  however,  I  shall  recofi:nize  none  of 
these  titles  save  the  last,  wnich  I  shall  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  ootanist,  and 
I  shall  use  the  term  zoology  as  donotins^  the  whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,  in  con** 
tradistinction  from  botany,  which  signifies  the  whole  doctrine  of  vegetable  life. 

Employed  in  this  sense,  zoology,  Rko  botany,  is  divisible  into  three  great  bu| 
suborainate  sciences,  morphology,  physiology,  and  distribution,  each  of  whidt 
may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  studied  independently  of  the  other. 

Zoolos^ical  morphology  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form  or  structure.  Anatomy 
is  one  of  its  branches,  development  is  another;  while  classification  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  relations  which  different  animals  bear  to  one  another,  in  respect  of 
their  anatomy  and  their  development. 

Zoological  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  terrestrial 
conditions  which  obtain  now,  or  have  obtained  at  any  previous  epoch  of  the 
earth's  history. 

Zoological  physiology,  lastly,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ftinctions  or  actions  of 
animals.  It  regards  animal-  blodies  as  machines  impelled  by  certain  forces,  and 
performing  an  amount  of  work,  which  can  be  exprefloed  in  terms  of  the  ordmaiy 
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ibrces  of  nature.  The  final  object  of  Dhysiology^  ia  to  deduce  the  facts  of  morph- 
ology on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  <u8tribution  on  the  other,  from  the  lawB 
of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  best  model  for  all  kinds  of  training  in  physical 
science  is  that  afforded  by  the  method  of  teaching  anatomy,  in  use  in  the  medical 
schools.    This  method  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  esuminations. 

The  object  of  lectures  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  awaken  dtie  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  enthusiasm  of  the  student ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  may  be  effected  to  a 
fiir  greater  extent  by  the  oral  disconrse  and  by  the  personal  influence  of  a  re* 
Spected  teacher,  than  in  anv  other  way.  Secondly,  lectures  have  the  double  use 
of  guiding  the  student  to  tne  salient  points  of  a  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
fcrcing  him  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  merely  to  that  part  which  takes 
liis  fancy.    And  lastly,  jectures  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  of  seeking 

which  will  arilb  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  *  * 


;planation8  of  those  difficulties 

But  for  a  student  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  value  fix)m  lectures,  several 
precautions  are  needful. 

I  have  a  strong  impreHsion  that  the  better  a  discourse  is,  as  an  oration,  the 
Worse  it  is  as  a  lecture.  The  flow  of  the  discourse  carries  you  on  without  proper 
attention  to  its  sense ;  you  drop  a  word  or  a  phrase,  vou  lose  the  exact  meanmg 
for  a  moment,  and  while  you  strive  to  recover  yourself,  the  speaker  has  passed  on. 

The  practice  I  have  adopted  of  late  years,  in  lecturing  to  students,  is  to  con- 
dense the  substance  of  the  hour's  discourse  into  a  few  dry  propositions,  which  are 
read  slowly  and  taken  down  from  dictation ;  the  reading  of  each  being  followed 
by  a  free  commentary,  expanding  and  illustrating  the  proposition,  explaining 
terms,  and  removing  any  difficulties  that  may  be  attackable  in  that  way,  by  dia- 
grams made  roughly,  and  seen  to  grow  under  the  lecturer's  hand.  In  this  man- 
ner you,  at  any  rate,  insure  the  co-operation  of  the  student  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  cannot  leave  the  lecture-room  entirely  empty  if  the  taking  of  notes  is  en- 
forced ;  and  a  student  must  be  pretematurally  dull  and  mechanical,  if  he  can 
take  notes  and  hear  them  proi>erly  explained,  and  yet  learn  nothing. 

What  books  shall  I  read  1  is  a  question  constantly  put  by  the  student  to  the 
teacher.  My  reply  usually  is,  "  None :  write  your  notes  out  carefully  and  fully ; 
strive  to  undentaad  them  thoroughly;  come  to  me  for  the  explanation  of 
anythinj^  vou  cannot  understand ;  and  I  would  rather  you  did  not  distract 
your  mind  by  reading." 

But,  however  good  lectures  may  be,  and  however  extensive  the  course  of  read- 
ing by  which  they  are  followed  up,  they  are  but  accessories  to  the  great  instru- 
ment of  scientific  teaching — demonstration.  ^  If  I  insist  unweariedly,  nay  fanat- 
ically, upon  the  importance  of  physical  science  as  an  educational  agent,  it  is 
because  me  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  if  properly  conducted,  f4)pean  to  me 
to  fill  up  a  void  left  by  all  other  means  of  education. 

All  tnat  literature  has  to  bestow  may  be  obtained  by  reading,  and  by  prao- 
i3taX  exercise  in  writing  and  in  speaking;  but  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  none  of  the  best  gifts  of  science  are  to  be  won  by  these  means.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  benefit  which  a  scientific  education  bestows,  whether  as 
training  or  as  knowledge,  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  l^rought  into  immediate  contact  with  facts — ^upon  the  degree  to  whidi 
he  learns  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to  Nature,  and  of  acquiring  Uirough 
his  senses  concrete  images  of  those  properties  of  things,  which  are,  and  always 
will  be,  but  approximatively  expressed  m  human  language. 

The  great  ousiness  of  the  scientific  teacher  is,  to  imprint  the  fundamental, 
irrefVagable  facts  of  his  science,  not  only  by  words  upon  the  mind,  but  by  sensible 
impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  touch  of  tne  student,  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  every  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  should  afterwards  call  up  vivid 
images  of  the  particular  structural,  or  other  fiacts  which  furnished  the  aemon- 
Stration  of  the  law,  or  the  illustration  of  the  term.    *    * 

What  is  the  purpose  of  primary  intellectual  education  ?  I  apprehend  that 
its  first  object  is  to  train  the  young  in  the  use  of  those  tools  wherewith  men  ex- 
tract knowledge  from  the  ever-shifting  succession  of  phenomena  which  pass 
before  their  eyes  ;  and  that  its  second  obj|ect  is  to  inform  them  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  govern  the  course  of  things, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  turned  out  into  the  world  naked,  defuioeless,  and  a  prey 
lo  the  events  they  might  control. 

A  boy  is  taught  to  read  his  own  and  other  languages,  In  order  that  he  may 


hflye  access  to  infinitelj  wider  stores  of  knowledge  than  could  erer  be  opened  to 
him  by  oral  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men ;  he  learns  to  write  that  his  means 
of  commanication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  may  be  indefinitely  enlai^^,  and 
that  he  may  record  and  store  np  the  knowledge  he  acquires,  lie  is  taught  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  that  he  may  understand  all  those  relations  of  number  and 
iurm,  upon  which  the  transactions  of  men,  associated  in  complicated  societies, 
are  built,  and  that  he  may  have  some  practice  in  deductive  reasoning. 

But,  in  addition,  primary  education  endeavors  to  fit  a  boy  out  with  a  certain 
equipment  of  positive  knowledge.  He  is  taught  the  great  laws  of  morality ;  the 
religion  of  his  sect ;  so  much  history  and  geography  as  will  tell  him  where  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  are,  what  they  are,  and  how  Ikey  have  become  thus. 

The  system  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  I  regArd  it  closely,  a  curious 
reflection  arises.  I  suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  child  of  any  well- 
to-do  Roman  citizen  was  taught  iust  these  same  things ;  reading  and  writing  in 
his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  Greek  tongue ;  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and 
the  religion,  morality,  history,  and  geography  current  in  his  time.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  I  err  in  affirming,  tbut,  if  such  a  Christian  Roman  boy,  who  had 
finished  his  education,  could  be  transplanted  into  one  of  our  public  schools,  and 
pass  through  its  course  of  instruction,  be  would  not  meet  with  a  single  unfamil- 
iar line  of  thought ;  amidst  all  the  new  facts  he  would  have  to  learn,  not  one 
would  suggest  a  different  mode  of  regarding  the  universe  tram  that  current  in 
his  own  time  And  yet  surely  there  is  some  j^reat  difference  between  the  civili- 
zation of  the  fourth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  more  between 
the  intellectual  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

Modem  civilization  rests  upon  physical  science ;  take  away  her  gifts  to  our 
own  country,  and  our  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  gone 
to-morrow ;  for  it  is  physical  science  only,  that  makes  intelligence  and  moral 
energy  stronger  than  brute  force. 

Physical  science,  its  methods,  its  problems,  and  its  difficulties,  will  meet  the 
poorest  boy  at  every  tUm,  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall 
enter  the  world  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts  of  science 
as  the  day  he  was  bom.  The  modem  world  is  full  of  artillery ;  and  we  turn  out 
our  children  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a  gladiator. 

It  is  niv  firm  conviction  that  ue  only  way  to  remedy  it  is,  to  make  the  ele- 
ments of'^  physical  science  an  integral  part  of  primary  education.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  you  how  that  may  be  aone  for  that  branch  of  science  which  it 
is  my  business  to  pursue ;  and  I  can  but  add,  that  I  should  look  upon  the  day 
when  every  school-master  throughout  this  land  was  a  centre  of  genuine,  how- 
ever  radimentary,  scientific  knowledge,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  countiy. 

Sib  Charles  Ltell,  the  eminent  geologist,  in  his  evidence,  re- 
marks substantially  respecting  physical  science  and  natural  history : 

These  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  ignored  in  our  educational  system. 
Their  neglect  in  the  schools  is  owin^  to  the  utct  that  the  chief  rewards,  prizes,- 
and  honors  of  the  universities  are  given  for  proficiency  in  other  studies,  where 
preparatory  work  must  be  done  in  t|ie  schools,  and  all  the  instruction  in  thesa 
institutions  is  based  on  the  idea  that  these  pupils  are  all  to  ^  to  the  universities, 
whereas  a  majority  of  the.se  pupils  do  not,  out  pass  at  once  mto  business  without 
any  special  preparation  therefor.  The  teachers,  too,  of  the  public  schools,  have 
all  been  trainea  in  the  universities,  and  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
which  touch  all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  state,  and  do  not 
appreciate  even  their  educational  worth. 

The  universities  do  not,  relatively,  give  as  much  attention  to  these  snbjecto 
now  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  grew  out  of  the  revolution  in 
the  academical  system  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  separate 
colleges,  each  with  an  inadequate  teaching  force,  were  forced  each  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  of  the  university,  and  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  new  sciences. 

If  Uiese  subjecte  are  ever  to  go  into  the  universities  with  advantage,  the 
grammar  of  each  must  be  matured  in  the  schools.  The  amount  may  be 
moderate,  but  the  elements  must  be  mastered,  and  the  tastes  for  one  or  more 
developed,  if  it  is  afterward  to  be  pursued  with  a  strong  option. 

The  time  can  be  gained  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
except  with  those  to  whom  these  branches  are  to  l«  specialties. 
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Richard  Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Natoral 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  works 
of  high  reputation  in  comparative  anatomy,  paleontology,  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commbsion,  says : 

I  hare  long  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  time  an-iye  when  our  lai^ger 
educational  establtslipBents  for  yoaths,  particularly  the  great  public  schools,  to 
which  the  sons  of  Ad  wealthy  and  territorial  families  in  England  are  sent, 
should  possess  the  means  of  imparting  to  them  the  elements  and  methods  of 
natural  nistory,  either  in  botany  or  zoology,  or  both. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  arrangement  or  oi^ganization  for  a  systematic 
instruction  of  the  youths  in  those  elements  and  methods  at  our  great  public 
schools,  nor  that  they  receire  the  smallest  amount  of  natural  history  instraction. 
If  I  were  to  select  a  particular  j^roup  it  would  be  the  goreming  and  legislative 
class,  which,  from  the  opportunities  I  nare  had  of  hearing  remarlu  in  conversation 
or  debate,  appears  to  be  least  aware  of  the  extent  of  many  departments  of 
natural  histoiy  science,  of  the  import  of  its  generalizations,  and  especially  of  its 
use  in  disdphning  the  mind,  irrespective  of  its  immediate  object  of  making 
known  the  difierent  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.  Grammar  and 
classics,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  ma^  be  the  most  important  disciplinaxy 
studies ;  we  know  the  faculties  of  the  mmd  they  are  chiefly  calculated  to  educe; 
but  they  fail  in  bringing  out  those  which  natural  history  acience  more  especially 
tends  to  improve.  I  allude  now  to  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  of  the 
classification  of  facts,  of  the  coordination  of  classes  or  groups ;  the  arrangement 
of  topics,  for  example,  in  their  various  orders  of  importance  in  the  mind,  giving 
to  a  writer  or  puolic  speaker  improved  powers  of  classifying  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  Natural  history  is  essentially  a  classificatory  science.  Order  and 
method  are  the  faculties  which  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science  are  best 
adapted  to  improve  and  to  educe. 

Natural  history  would  represent^  zoology,  relating  to  animals;  botany,  to 
plants;  mineralogy,  to  minerals.  Of  course  it  branches  off  into  collateral 
subjects,  as  anatomy;  some  knowledge  of  that,  indeed,  would  be  necessarily 
acquired,  because  boys  could  not  learn  the  classification  of  animals  without 
getting  some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  their  construction.  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  classification  of  plants.  Zoology  and  botany  are  both  based  on 
anatomy,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  animals  and  plants.  With 
respect  to  geology,  that  would  be  too  complex,  and  not  necessaiy,  I  apprehend, 
for  the  main  aim  in  riew.  All  the  disciplinary  effect  would  bo  got  by  the 
lectures  on  natural  history,  which  might  be  limited  to  one  of  the  three  classes, 
but  I  would  recommend  the  branch  relating  to  vegetables  or  animals. 

ChemLltry  is  a  good  subject  to  be  taught  It  induces,  in  the  first  instance, 
dexterity  and  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  besides  caution  in  making  a 
comparison  of  experimental  results.  No  doubt  there  are  useful  faculties  of  the 
mind  brought  out  well  by  chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  and  if  I  were  to  refer  to  age  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  I  should  be  induced  to  raise  the  age  in 
roS^rence  to  the  applicability  of  chemistry  as  a  disciplinary  science.  The  elder 
boys  would  be  more  careful  and  less  mischievous,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  benefit  from  the  laboratory  in  chemical  teaching,  without  being  so 
subject  to  its  accompanying  evils. 

The  modem  languages  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  first  in  importance, 
natural  history  next,  chemistry  last.  With  regard  to  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
these,  I  think,  are  already  in  part  provided  for  m  the  illustrations  of  geometrical 
and  algebraic  teaching. 

I  thmk  the  uniform  practice  in  the  continental  schools  where  natural  sciences 
are  taught  is,  to  b^in  with  natural  history.  The  students  learn  the  elements  of 
soology  or  botany  first  before  going  to  chemistry  and  higher  sciences. 

I  ^ould  be  sorry  to  advocate  natural  history  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
chemistry  or  natural  philosophy ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
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natural  historj  in  any  great  school  and  consider  chemistrj  as  its  substitute 
chiefly  on  the  groands  before  stated ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  that  in  erery 
community  of  two  hundred  or  more  youths,  there  must  be  some  few,  the 
constitution  of  whose  minds  is  specially  adapted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
to  the  work  of  observation  and  classification,  who,  consequently,  are  impelled  by 
innate  aptitude  to  that  kind  of  study,  but  who  are  not  at  present  afforded  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  working  their  minds  in  that  way ;  so  that  it  may  happen 
that  the  faculty  or  gift  for  natural  history,  if  it  be  not  actually  destroyed  by 
exclusive  exercise  in  uncongenial  studies,  is  never  educed.  What  is  the  result? 
in  all  oar  great  natural  histoiy  movements,  we  have  looked  in  vain,  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  any  man  having  a  sufficient  standing  in  the 
country  to  fraternize  with  us,  to  understand  us,  to  help  us  in  debate  or  council  on 
questions  most  vital  to  the  interests  of  natural  history.  It  has  often  occured  to 
me  to  ask  how  such  should  be  the  case,  and  my  answer  has  been,  that  in  the 
education  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
England,  of  those  destined  to  take  paK  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  complete  absence  of  systematic  imparting  of  the  elements 
of  natural  history,  no  demonstration  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and 
animals,  no  indication  of  the  aims  and  importance  of  natural  history,  no  training 
of  the  faculties  for  which  it  affords  the  healthiest  exercise ;  consequently  they 
have  not  been  educed.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  cfTect  of  the 
present  restricted  system.  There  must  have  been,  by  nature,  many  Sir  Joseph 
banks  since  he  died,  but  they  hiive  been  bom,  have  grown  up,  and  passed  away 
without  working  out  their  destined  purpose;  their  peculiar  talent  has  never  been 
educed,  their  attention  has  never  been  turned  to  ihoHO  studies,  but  they  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  classics.  It  must  be  remembered  that  minds  of  this  class 
are  nsually  very  averse  to  classical  studies  and  mere  exercises  of  memory  end 
composition ;  they  never  take  to  them ;  they  get  through  them  an  well  or  ill  as 
they  can,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  they  fail  to  achieve  that  for 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted  from  the  want  of  having  their  special  faeultics 
educed.  I  consider  it  a  loss  to  the  nation  that,  in  our  great  educational 
establishments  for  youths,  there  should  be  no  arrangements  for  giving  them 
the  chance  of  knowing  something  of  the  laws  of  the  living  world  and  how  they 
are  to  be  studied. 

Prof.  Jukes,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  over  which  he*  presided  at  Cambridge,  remarks : 

''The  natural  sciences  are  now  considered  as  wonhy  of  study  by  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  them,  both  in  themselves  and  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and 
discipline.  In  my  time,  however,  no  other  branches  of  learning  were  reeo^inized 
4han  classics  and  mathematics,  und  I  have  with  shame  to  confess  that  I  displayed 
but  a  truant  disposition  with  respect  to  them,  and  too  often  hurried  from  the 
tutor's  lecture  room  to  the  river  or  field  to  enable  mo  to  add  mueh  to  the  scanty 
store  of  knowledge  I  had  brought  up  with  me.  ILid  it  not  been,  then,  for  the 
leaching  of  Professor  S^gwick  in  geology,  my  time  would  have  been  wasted." 

So  that  it  was  just  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  one  short  coui-se  on  a  branch 
of  natural  history,  grafted  through  an  old  bequest  upon  tlfe  main  studies  of  his 
university,  that  led  Professor  Jukes  to  his  appreciation  of  the  method  of  study 
and  value  of  the  science  which  owes  so  much  to  his  labors.  '  I  cou'd  also,  with 
your  permission,  adduce  a  higher  authority  on  the  main  point,  and  that  is  Baron 
Cuvier's,  who,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  elementary  book  on 
J^atural  History,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"The  habit  necessarily  acquired  in  the. study  of  natural  history,  of  mentally 
classifying  a  great  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science, 
which  is  seldom  spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  generally 
introduced  into  the  system  of  common  education,  will  perhaps  become  the 
principal  one;  it  exercises  the  student  in  that  part  of  logic  which  is  termed 
method,  as  the  study  of  geometry  does  in  that  which  is  callea  syllogism,  because 
natural  history  is  the  science  which  requires  the  most  precise  methods,  aa 
geometry,  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning.  Now,  this  art  of 
method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infinite  advantage  to 
studies  the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  supposes  a 
classification  of  facts,  eveiy  research  which  requires  a  distribution  of  matters,  is 
performed  after  the  same  manner,  and  he  who  has  cultivated  this  science  merdj 
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for  amTuement  ia  saipriaed  at  the  iaciUtj  it  afibrdt  for  disentangling  all  kinds  of 
afiaiFB.  It  is  not  less  useful  in  solitade ;  snffidentlj  extensiye  to  satisfy  the  most 
powerfal  mind,  sufficiently  yarioos  and  intereating  to  calm  the  most  agitated 
sonl ;  it  consoles  the  nnhappy,  and  tends  to  allaj  enmity  and  hatred.  Once 
elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony  of  nature,  irresistibly  regulated  by 
Providence,  how  weak  and  trivial  appear  those  causes  which  it  has  been  pleased 
to  leave  dependent  upon  the  will  of  man  1  How  astonishing  to  behold  so  many 
fine  minds  consuming  themselves  so  uselessly  for  their  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  combinations,  the  very  traces  of  which  a  few 
years  suffice  to  ooliteratel  I  avow  it  proudly,  these  ideas  have  always  been 
present  to  my  mind,  the  companions  of  my  lal>ors,  and,  if  I  have  endeavored  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  advance  this  peaceful  study,  it  is  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  of  supplying  the  want  of  occapatioQ 
which  has  so  laigely  contributed  to  the  troubles  of  our  age." 
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Prof.  Geobgb  £.  Paget,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  adyocates  this  study  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  advantages  to  be  expected  ftom  the  general  teaching  of  Physiology  may 
be  grouped  in  two  classes :  the  first,  including  such  as  would  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion  of  the  science ;  the  second,  such  as  would  belong  to  the  students. 

By  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  physiology  its  progress  would  be 
accelerated,  as  that  of  any  other  science  woula,  by  the  increased  number  of  the 
competent  observers  of  its  facts.  *  •  *  But  a  laige  advantage,  and  one 
whicD,  1  think,  physiology  needs  more  than  any  other  science  does,  would  arise 
in  this, — that  the  communication  would  be  easier,  which  is  now  so  difficult,  be- 
tween those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  those  who  especially  devote  themselves  to 
other  sciences  that  might  assist  it.  Almost  eveiy  process  in  the  living  body 
involves  the  exercise  of  mechanical  and  chemical — ^perhaps,  also,  of  electrical — 
forces,  whose  effects  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  more  proper  vital  force ;  and 
idthough  this  special  force  may  modify,  and  in  some  sort  vail,  the  effects  of  the 
others,  yet  must  their  efforts  be  reckoned  and  allowed  for,  in  nearly  every  case 
we  have  to  study.  Therefore,  the  complete  solution  of  any  new  physiological 
problem  must  require  such  a  master  of  all  these  sciences  of  dead  and  living 
matter  as  cannot  now,  I  believe,  be  found,  or  else  it  must  have  the  eooperatioa 
of  many  workers,  each  skilled  in  some  simple  science,  and  able  to  communicate 
with  all  the  rest    •    *    ♦ 

1  believe  that  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  ac- 
quired in  early  life,  would  benefit  a  man,  with  regard  to  ooth  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  and  that  it  would  do  this  by  guiding  him  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  health,  by  teaching  him  the  true  economy  of  his  powers,  whether 
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exact  fitness  of  each  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  should  not  be 
omitted ;  for  there  are  noble  truths  in  the  simplest  demonstrations  of  the  fitness 
of  parts  for  their  simplest  purposes,  and  no  study  has  been  made  more  attractive 
than  this  by  the  ingenuity,  the  acuteness,  and  eloquence  of  its  teadiers.  But  I 
would  go  Ijevond  this,  and,  striving,  as  1  said  before,  to  teach  general  truths  as 
well  as  the  (fetalis  of  science,  I  would  tr)r  to  lead  the  mind  to  £e  contemplation 
of  those  general  designs,  from  which  it  might  gather  the  best  lessons  for  its  own 
guidance.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  must  be  an  object  of  all  education  to  supply,  in  early  lii^,  those  studies  ftom 
which,  in  later  years,  may  arise  refiections  that  may  mingle  happily  with  the 
Iftisiness-thonghts  of  common  days ;  that  may  suggest  to  the  reason,  or  even  to 
the  imagination,  some  hidden  meaning,  some  ftiture  purpose,  some  noble  end,  in 
the  things  about  us.  Reflections  such  as  these,  being  interwoven  with  our  com- 
mon thoughts,  may  often  bring  to  our  life  a  tone  of  joy  which  its  general  aspect 
will  not  wear;  like  brilliant  threads  shot  through  me  texture  of  some  sombre 
&bric,  giving  lustre  to  its  darkness. 
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H.  W.  AOKLAND,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford^  and 
teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Christ  Church  College,  said: 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  transidon  with  reference  to  the  educational  qaes- 
tion ;  and  if  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  became  Reader  in  Anatomy  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  in  the  year  1845, 1  ahoold  say  that  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  for 
any  person  to  come  with  his  mind  previously  directed  to  scientific  pursuit.  In 
the  seventeen  years  which  have  elapsed,  that  state  of  things  has  somewhat 
changed.  We  find  that  boys  come  to  the  Uniyersity  from  several  schools  jjuite 
able  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  scientific  study  which  they  have  now  in 
Oxford ;  and  I  can  see  that  the  yoimger  men  who  have  left  the  universities  with 
enlarged  tastes  in  these  directions,  who  are  not  destined  to  follow  scientific  pur- 
suits, are  beginning  to  cany  away  with  them  into  the  country,  into  difierent 
situations  to  which  they  may  go,  and,  among  others,  to  private  schools,  scientific 
knowledge,  sometimes  of  a  rery  precise  kind ;  and  so  in  that  way  necessarily 
these  tastes  will  be  gradually  disseminated,  and  react  on  the  universities. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Professor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
were  then  young  tutors,  and  engaged  in  some  extensive  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  a  wider  sphere  of  education  in  Oxford,  asked  my  opinion  what 
scientific  studies  should  be  introduced.  The  opinion  which  I  gave  them  after 
much  reflection  was  this,  that  there  were  three  fundamental  subjects,  which  un- 
questionably ought  to  be  required  before  young  men  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
other ;  and  that  they  might  not  take  honours  or  pass  except  they  showed  pro- 
ficiency in  these  three.  These  were,  Physics,  so-called.  Chemistry,  and  Physi* 
ology,  to  use  the  word  physiology  in  a  very  general  sense.  These  three^subjects 
were  so  fundamental  to  all  other  organic  sciences,  and  so  necessary  to  the  study 
of  most  branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  all  pass  man  ought  to  be  required 
to  pass  in  those  subjects,  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  other  more  detailed 
ones,  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  or  loology,  or  many  other  "  ologies,"  which 
might  be  mentioned.  Accordingly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  became  the  law  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Oxford  now  no  person  can  pass  in  a  scientific  subject,  except  he 
passes  in  two  at  least  of  these  which  we  held  to  be  educationally  fundamental* 

Just  as  I  said  fifteen  years  ago.  Physiology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  should  be 
the  fundamental  subjects  at  the  universities,  so  I  think  that  those  who  come  to 
the  universities,  if  they  really  are  to  progress,  and  if  their  education  is  to  be 
carried  on  systematically,  had  much  better  come  trained,  as  far  as  boys  should 
be  trained  in  such  subjects  at  all,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  both,  before 
they  come  to  the  university,  and  then  they  would  either  carry  on  those  subjects 
to  a  higher  pitch  at  the  university  where  the  greatest  opportunities  ought  to  be 
found,  or  they  might  pass  on  to  the  biological  or  other  sciences  as  they  pleased. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  physical 
sciences  very  little  indeed  unless  it  was  otherwise  than  bookwork.  If  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  bciug  able  to  answer  certain  book 
questions,  that  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory  of  a  very  useless  kind.  The 
great  object,  though  not  the  sole  object  of  this  trainings  should  be  to  get  the  boys 
to  observe  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  department  or  another  • 
and  although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  is  called  practical  knowledge,  if 
merely  manipulatory,  in  any  subject  whatever,  is  a  humble  thing  enough ;  yet^ 
on  ih»  other  hand,  I  mast  say  that  the  utmost  amount  of  knowledge  on  these 
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wakjtclB  without  that  practical  and  ezperimental  knowledge  is  to  most  persona 
neailj  as  useless.  Ton  want  the  oombinadon  of  the  two ;  and  for  jouths,  I 
ralne  yery  little  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  book  fibcts  on  these  subjects. 
I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that  way  they  will  evoke  many 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  is  intended  to  derelop, 
and  which  are  not  evoked  by  the  study  of  the  classics ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that  those  same  qualities  or  any  similar  qualities  may  not  be  evoked 
by  other  means,  although  not  by  the  classics.  I  mean  to  put  this  reservation  in 
stating  my  opinion,  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
is,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  stated,  absolutely  necessary  for  everybody.  There 
may  be  good  men,  as  good  as  anybody  else,  without  it  It  is  periiaps  unnecet- 
sary  to  make  that  reservation,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  subject 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  though  a  man  must  be  an  inferior  man  because  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  any  branch  of  physical  science.  I  do  not  hold  that  at  aU, 
because  observation,  practical  habits,  manual  dexterity,  and  many  such  things 
are  acquired  in  a  high  degree  by  persons  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I  thought  it  so  necessary  to  the  general  national  education,  that  the  power  of 
studying  Physiology  in  its  highest  departments,  an<l  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
should  exist  in  Oxford,  that  I  labored  with  other  persons  to  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  possess  the  means  of  that  study,  which  it  bad  not  to  a  similar  extent 
before,  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  univei^ 
sides;  but  the  study  of  precise  Physics,  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  are 
becoming  more  necessary  to  understand  Physiological  works,  so  that  the  older 
Physiologists,  unless  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
to  the  present  leyel,  will  be  left  entirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  further 
the  cause  of  education  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  up  to  the  universities  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advanced  subject  if  they  came  ap  with  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge. 

I  must  say  as  a  physician,  that  being  my  main  business  now,  that  I  really 
yiew  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  I  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I  say  truly  that  I  view 
with  alarm  the  pressure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I  am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fifty  years  hence  what  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  physique  of  the 
country  will  be.  Children  are  surrounded  by  every  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a  number  of  us  are  seeing  how  we  can  force  in  something 
more  in  their  very  earliest  years.    I  confess  I  think  this  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I  feel  confident  tfaot  a  great  deal  of  the  learning  by  heart  is  useless ;  the 
physical  sciences  exercises  the  memory  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else ; 
at  least  anything  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  If  you  go  over  a  book  of  human 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  facts  which  have  to  be  mastered  arc  astonish- 
iag.  I  do  not  believe  that  boys'  tastes  are  refined  or  their  higher  intellectual 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 
It  is  an  efibrt  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  the  character ;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  fiiculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  much  exer- 
cised. They  are  taught  to  think ;  which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  scientific  man  now-a-days  to  know  Cierman,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  it.  I  know  it  imperfectly,  so  I  know  the  disad- 
Tantage.  I  think  that  the  possession  of  an  additional  language  in  early  life  is 
80  invaluable  to  a  youth,  that  I  would  take  tbo  chance  cf  his  obtaining  his  science 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  would  have  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  it. 
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Propessob  Johx  Ttndall,  in  a  Lecture  at  the  Bojal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  on  the  study  of  Physics,  remarks : — 

The  tenn  Physics,  as  made  me  of  in  the  present  Lecture,  refers  to  that  portion 
of  natural  science  which  lies  midway  hetween  astron^tnj  and  chemistry.  Iho 
fbimer,  indeed,  is  Physics  applied  to  masses  of  enormdns  weic'ht,  while  tnelattor 
is  Physics  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  subjects  of  Ph^^Nics  proper  are, 
therefore,  those  which  lie  nearest  to  human  perception  : — the  h|;ht  and  heat  of 
the  snn,  color,  sound,  motion,  the  loadstone,  electrical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  so  forth.  The  senses  of  Man 
stand  between  these  phenomena,  between  the  external  world,  and  the  world  of 
thought.  He  takes  his  facts  from  Nature  and  transfers  them  to  th6  domain  of 
mind:  he  looks  at  them, compares  them,  observes  their  mutual  relations  and 
connexions,  and  thus  brings  tnem  clearer  and  clearer  before  his  mental  eye, 
until,  finally,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  he  alights  upon  the  cause  which  unites 
them.  This  is  the  last  act  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  to'  the  central  cause  on  which  they  depend. 
Bat,  haying  guessed  the  cause,  he  is  not  ^et  contented :  he  now  sets  out  from 
his  centre  and  travels  in  the  other  dirtetion :  he  sees  that  if  his  g^ess  be  true, 
certain  consequences  must  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  testi- 
mony of  experiment  whether  the  thing  is  so.  Thus  he  completes  the  circuit  of 
thought, — from  without  inward,  from  multiplicity  to  unity,  and  from  within 
outward,  from  unity  to  multiplicity.  He  traverses  the  line  between  cause  and 
effect  both  ways,  and,  in  so  domg,  calls  all  his  reasoning  powers  into  play.  The 
mental  effort  involved  in  these  processes  may  be  justly  compared  to  those  exer- 
cises of  the  body  which  invoke  tne  cooperation  of  eveiy  muscle,  and  thus  confer 
upon  the  whole  frame  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  ana  therefore  the 
recipient  of  a  modem  education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life  he  had  been  taaght  nothing  regarding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  or 
Klectricity:  twelve  of  these  years  had  been  spent  ^ong  the  ancients,  all  con- 
nexion being  thus  severed  between  him  and  natural  phenomena.  Now,  we  can- 
not, without  prejudice  to  humanity,  separate  the  present  from  the  past.  The 
nineteenth  century  strikes  its  roots  into  the  centunes  gone  by,  and  draws  nutri- 
ment from  them.  The  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  record  of  any  great  deed 
or  utterance;  for  such  deeds  and  such  utterances  are  prolific  throughout  all 
time.  We  cannot  yield  the  companionship  of  our  lofder  brothers  of  antiquity, — 
of  our  Socrates  and  Cato,— whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathetic  greatness 
across  the  interval  of  two  thousand  years.  As  long  as  the  ancient  languages  are 
the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  priceless  value  to 
humanity ;  but  it  is  as  the  avenues  of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  instru- 
ments or  modem  culture,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  Man.  Surely  these 
avennen  might  be  kept  open  without  demanding  such  sacrifices  as  that  above 
referred  to.  W^e  have  conquered  and  possessed  ourselves  of  continents  of  land, 
conceming  which  antiquity  knew  notning ;  and  if  new  continents  of  thought 
reveal  themselves  to  the  exploring  human  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  also  ? 
In  these  latter  days,  the  study  of  Physics  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  methods 
of  Nature  which  were  quite  nidden  from  the  ancients,  and  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  trust  committed  to  us,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Present  out  of  deference  to  the  Past. 

The  study  of  Physics,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  which 
are  complementary  to  each  other — the  tracing  of  facts  to  their  causes,  and  the 
logical  Mvance  from  the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  fonner  process,  called  indue- 
tion,  certain  moral  qualities  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient  industry,  and  an 
humble  and  oonscientions  acceptance  of  what  Nature  reveals.  The  first  condi- 
tion of  svccess  is  an  honest  receptivity  and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  precon- 
ceived notions^  however  cherishM,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  tmth. 

The  second  process  in  physical  investigation  is  deduction,  or  the  advance  of  the 
mind  from  fixed  principles  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  ftom  them.  The  roles 
of  logic  are  the  tormal  statement  of  this  process,  which,  however,  was  practised 
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hy  every  healfchj  mind  before  ever  such  rales  were  written.  In  the  stadrci 
Physics,  indnction  and  dednctioa  are  perpetually  married  to  each  other.  The 
man  observes, — he  strips  facts  of  their  peculiarities  of  form,  and  tries  to  unite 
them  by  their  essences ;  having  effected  tnis,  he  at  once  deduces,  and  thus  checks 
his  indnction.  Here  the  grand  difference  between  the  methods  at  present  fol« 
lowed,  and  those  of  the  ancients,  becomes  manifest  They  were  one-sided  in 
these  matters  :  they  omitted  the  process  of  indnction,  and  substituted  conjecture 
for  observation.  They  49  not  seem  to  have  possessed  sufficient  patience  to 
watch  the  slow  processes  of  Nature,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tho 
conditions  under  which  she  operates.  Ignorant  of  these  conditions,  they  could 
never  penetrate  her  secrets  nor  master  her  laws.  This  mastery  not  only  enables 
ns  to  turn  her  forces  against  each  other,  so  as  to  protect  ourselves  m>m  their 
hostile  action,  but  makes  them  our  slaves.  By  the  study  of  Physics  we  have 
opened  to  us  treasuries  of  power  of  which  antiquity  never  dreamed :  we  lord  it 
over  Matter,  but  in  so  doing  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Mind ;  for  to  the  mental  pMlosopher  material  Nature  furnishes  a  screen  against 
which  the  human  spirit  projects  its  own  image,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
self  inspection. 

Thus,  then,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  exerdsea 
and  sharpens  observation :  it  brings  the  most  exhaustive  logic  into  play :  it 
compares,  abstracts,  and  generalizes,  and  provides  a  mental  imagery  admirably 
suited  to  these  processes.  The  strictest  precision  of  thought  is  eveiywhere 
enforced,  and  prudence,  foresight,  and  sagacity  are  demanded.  By  its  appeals  to 
experiment,  it  continually  checks  itself,  and  builds  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  the  study  of  Physics  as  an  agent  of  intellectual 
culture ;  but  like  other  things  in  Nature,  it  subserves  more  than  a  single  end. 
The  colors  of  the  clouds  delight  the  eye,  and,  no  doubt,  accomplish  moral 
purposes  also ;  but  the  self-same  clouds  hold  within  their  fleeces  the  moisture  by 
which  our  fields  are  rendered  frnitAil.  The  sunbeams  excite  our  interest  and 
invite  our  investigation ;  but  they  also  extend  their  beneficent  influences  to  our 
fruits  and  com,  and  thus  accomplish,  not  only  intellectual  ends,  but  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  to  our  material  necessities.  And  so  it  is  with  scientific  research. 
AVhile  the  love  of  science  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  the*  pursuit  of  science,  and 
the  investigator,  in  the  prosedhtion  of  his  inquiries,  is  raised  above  all  material 
considerations,  the  results  of  his  labors  may  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  Man. 

As  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  is  profitable  to 
all :  as  bearing  upon  special  functions,  its  value,  though  not  so  great,  is  still 
more  tanpble.  W  hy,  for  example,  should  Members  of  Parliament  be  ignorant 
of  the  subjects  concerning  which  they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  ?  In  this  land 
of  practical  physics,  why  should  they  be  unable  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
upon  a  physical  question?  Why  should  the  senator  be  left  at  the  merey  of 
interested  disputants  when  a  scientific  question  is  discussed,  until  he  deems  tlie 
nap  a  blessing  which  rescues  him  from  the  bewilderments  of  the  committee-room  ? 
The  education  which  does  not  supply  the  want  here  referred  to,  fails  in  its  duty 
to  England.  With  regard  to  our  working  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  working,  ihe  study  of  Physics  would,  I  imagine,  be  profitable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  also  as  a  moral  influence  to  woo  these  people  fipom 
pursuits  which  now  degrade  them.     •    *    « 

The  world  was  built,  m  order :  it  is  the  visual  record  of  its  Maker's  logic,  and 
to  us  have  been  trusted  the  will  and  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  aign- 
mcnt.  Descending  for  a  moment  from  this  high  ground  to  considerations 
which  lie  closer  to  us  as  a  nation — as  a  land  of  gas  and  furnaces,  of  steam  and 
electricity  :  as  a  land  which  science,  practically  applied,  has  made  great  in  peace 
and  mighty  in  war : — I  ask  you  whetner  this  **  land  of  old  and  just  renown,  has 
not  a  right  to  expect  from  her  institutions  a  culture  which  shall  embrace  some- 
thing more  than  declension  and  conjugation  ?  They  can  place  physical  science 
npon  its  proper  basis ;  they  can  check  the  habit,  now  too  common,  of  regarding 
seience  solely  as  an  instrument  of  material  prosperity ;  they  can  dwell  with  eficct 
upon  its  nobler  use,  and  raise  the  national  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it  as 
the  last  development  of  that  "  increasing  purpose "  which  runs  through  tho 
ages  and  widens  the  thoughts  of  men* 
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J.  M.  WILSON  ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

*Prof.  Wilson,  Asaistant  Master  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  in  Bugby  School,  who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  in- 
troducing Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  published 
an  admirable  Essay  (McMillan's  Liberal  Studies)  on  teaching  this 
subject  in  schools. 

WAIUJRB  OP  TBB  ULTDT  AND  OBBBK  BISGIPLINB. 

The  astonishing  ignoranoe  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least  of  all  the  finer  part 
of  this  knoTvledge  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid ;  and  the  ignorance— which 
is  less  surprising,  if  not  less  lamentable— of  everything  else,  with  which  so  many 
boys  leave  most  schools,  has  been  dwelt  on  again  and  again.  Is  it  remediable  or 
is  it  not  1  Is  it  doe  to  the  carelessness  and  inability  of  masters ;  to  the  inherent 
nnsnitability  of  the  subjects  taught;  to  neglected  early  education  and  bad 
preparatoiy  schools ;  or  to  the  illiterate  tone  of  the  society  in  which  boys  ara 
brought  up  ;  to  excessive  novel  reading  and  devotion  to  games ;  or  to  the  great 
tact  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  incapable  of  learning  much  ?  Partly 
perhaps  to  them  all ;  certainly  to  an  ill-advised  course  of  study.  For  at  present, 
literature,  or  the  studies  which  are  subordinate  to  it,  has  almost  a  monopoly : 
and  on  language  the  great  majority  of  boys  fail  in  getting  much  hold.  The  ex- 
clusive study  of  language  at  schools  weakens  the  fibre  of  those  who  have  genius 
for  it,  fails  to  educate  to  the  best  advantage  the  mass  who  have  fairly  good  sense 
but  no  genius  for  anything,  but  obscures  and  depresses  the  few  who  have  special 
abilities  in  other  lines ;  and  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  learning  much  ;besideB. 
So  that  even  at  a  school  where  classics  are  well  taught,  where  the  masters  are  able 
and  skillful,  and  the  boys  industrious,  not  very  much  is  learnt  It  was  said  of  a 
Scotchman  who  enjoyed  a  cheap  reputation  for  hospitality,  "  that  he  kept  an  ex- 
cellent table,  but  put  verra  leetle  upon  it."  This  epitomizes  the  report  of  the 
Publics  School  Commission :  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  teach  "  verra 
leetle."  And  this  is  the  less  excusable  because  the  experience  of  the  best  foreign 
schools  is  showing  the  advantage  of  introducing  greater  variety  into  the  course 
of  study. '  A  wider  net  is  cast ;  fewer  minds  repose  in  .unstirred  apathy ;  more 
varied  abilities  are  recognized ;  there  is  less  over-estimation  of  special  branches 
of  knowledge;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  variety  is  itself  a  Jtimulus. 

DIONZTT  AKD  ORANDBUB  OF  SOIBKTIFIG  KKOWLBDOB. 

We  count  a  man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactness,  width,  and  nobleness 
of  his  ideas.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a  man's  intellectnal  nature  is  not  that 
he  should  be  an  encyclopedia,  but  that  he  should  have  great  ideas.  And  these 
must  be  based  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  indeed,  always  accompany  knowl- 
edge. Qreat  ideas  may  be  got  by  various  studies,  and  all  studies  may  bo  pur- 
sued by  men  who  foil  to  gain  great  ideas.  I  know  men  with  a  wide  and  micro- 
scopic knowledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  national 
justice,  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  power  of  genius  and  will ; — ^men  who 
axe  theologians  by  profession,  whose  thoughts  still  revolve  in  the  narrowest 
circle  of  earthly  prejudices ; — scholars  indifierent  alike  to  literature  and  learn- 
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ing.  And  so  there  are  scientific  men  who  combine  poverty  of  intellect  with 
width  of  knowledge.  A  botanist  may  be  as  foolish  as  a  crest  collector ;  a  geolo- 
gist, and  even  an  astroDomar,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  pedant  not  more  ennobled  by 
the  sphere  of  his  thoughts  than  a  cathedral  spider  is  affected  by  the  majesty  of 
his  abode ;  bat  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  great  thonghts  and  principles 
which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  scientific  knowledge  are  not  only  of  a  quality 
liiat  increases  the  dignity  of  a  man's  mind,  are  not  only  intrinsically  glorious 
and  elevating,  but  are  not  inferior,  whether  we  regard  their  efibct  on  the  intellect 
or  on  the  imagination,  to  those  which  may  be  reached  by  other  studies.  And  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  discoverers  in  science.  There  is  a  special  charm, 
indeed,  and  stimulating  power  in  original  research,  in  exploring  new  regions ; 
but  there  are  splendid  ideas,  magnificent  points  of  view,  which,  though  others 
have  reached  them  before,  yet  to  atrain  is  a  lifelong  pleasure.  The  ordinaiy 
tourist  may  climb  to  some  well-worn. spot  in  the  Alps,  he  may  ascend  by 
the  beaten  track,  he  may  even  be  carried  there,  and  yet  he  will  be  richly  re- 
warded by  the  view  that  unfolds  itself  before  his  eyes.  He  may  not  fed  the 
glow  of  health,  the  buoyant  soul  of  the  first  mountaineer  that  stood  there ;  but 
he  will  see  what  he  will  remember  for  ever ;  he  will  get  more  than  a  new  sensa- 
tion, he  will  have  enlaiged  his  soul.  So  to  be  the. first  to  climb,  as  Kewton  did, 
with  solitary  steps,  to  the  untrodden  heights  from  which  he  gazed  on  the  solar 
system  spread  out  at  his  feet,  can  never  again  be  given  to  mortal  man ;  bat 
to  attain  the  knowledge,  to  see  the  magnificent  orderliness  and  progress^  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  which  it  silently  sug^ 
gests,  is  to  have  gained  a  treasure  that  lasts  as  long  as  life  will  last.  80  also 
geology  has  a  sublimity  of  its  own,  alowly  reached  by  many  steps  and  much  toil. 
And,  above  all,  the  great  ideas  of  natnral  law  and  harmonious  adjustment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  fields  of  science ;  and  are  they  not 
priceless  to  those  who  have  in  any  degree  won  them?  Who  can  contemplate 
our  globe  in  this  orderly  system  of  the  universe,  with  all  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments that  astronomy  reveals,  and  all  the  splendid  mechanism  of  the  heavens — 
contemplate  our  atmosphere,  with  all  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical 
properties — ^the  distant  sun  darting  its  light  and  heat  and  power  on  the  globe, 
and  festering  all  the  varied  beautiful  animal  and  vegetable  life,  giving  rise  to 
winds  and  showers  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  beauties  of  form  and  richness  of 
color,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness ;  who  can  know  something  of 
the  inexorable  sequences,  see  something  of  the  felicitous  combination  of  all  the 
varied  forces  of  nature  that  are  employed,— and  not  feel  impressed  and  awed  by 
the  view ;  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  Power  and  Wisdom  that  as  far 
transcends  the  power  and  wisdom  of  man  as  the  universe  surpasses  a  watch  in 
magnitude  ? 

*  To  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of.  art. 
Is  toil,  cooperant  to  an  end,' 

is  to  see  that  whidi  he  who  sees  it  not  is  as  incapable  of  estimating  as  the  deaf 
man  is  of  judging  of  music,  or  the  blind  of  enjoying  the  glories  of  a.  sunset. 
Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  which  crown  science,  and  it  is  not  granted  tons  to 
attain  them  except  by  slow  degrees.  Step  by  step  must  the  growing  mind  ap» 
proach  them ;  and  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  preliminary  steps  is  to  debar, 
firom  the  attainment  of  such  ideas  all  whose  leisure  in  afber-life  is  so  curtailed 
that  they  can  never  break  ground  in  any  fiesh  sulject  for  thought  or  labor. 
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Scienee  is  not  only  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  power.  The  mind  is  not  only 
an  instnunent  for  adrancing  sdence,  but,  what  is  more  to  our  present  point, 
sdenoe  is  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  said  on  thia 
point  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  can  contribute  nothing  except 
mj  dallj  experience  that  what  is  said  is  true.  Mill  speaks  of"  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  scientific  instruction,  for  it  is  recommended  bj  every  consideration 
which  pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  all."  Science  is  the 
best  teacher  of  accurate,  acute,  and  exhaustive  observation  of  what  is ;  it  en« 
courages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  on  nothing  but  what  i^  true ;  truth  is 
the  ultimate  and  only  object^  and  there  is  the  ever-recurring  appeal  to  facts  am 
the  test  of  truth.  And  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  of  memory ;  not  the  verbal, 
formal  memory,  but  the  orderiy,  intelligent,  connected,  accurate  storing  up  of 
knowledge.  And  of  all  processes  of  reasoning  it  stands  alone  as  the  exhanstiv* 
illustration.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  illustrates  the  art  of  thinking. 
**  The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,"  to  quote  again  from  Mill,  "reasoning 
and  observation  have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the 
physical  sciences."  In  foct  the  investigations  and  reasoning  of  science,  advanc* 
ing  as  it  does  from  the  study  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  analysis  of  complicated 
actions,  form  a  model  of  precisely  the  kind  of  mental  work  which  is  the  business 
of  eveiy  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  and  reasoning,  like  other  arts, 
is  best  learnt  by  practice  and  fomiliarity  with  the  highest  models.  Science 
teaches  what  the  power  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is ;  what  evidence 
is,  and  what  proof  is.  There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  educated  man  so  marked 
as  his  power  of  judging  of  evidence  and  proof.  The  precautions  that  are  taken 
against  misinterpretation  of  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
against  wrong  reasoning,  and  tracing  the  thoughts  backward  down  to  the 
ground  of  belief;  the  constant  verification  of  Aeories ;  the  candid  suspension 
of  judgment  where  evidence  is  still  wanting ;  that  wedding  of  induction  and  de- 
duction into  a  happy  unity  and  completeness  of  proof,  the  mixture  of  observ»> 
tion  and  ratiocination — ^are  precisely  the  mental  processes  which  all  men  have 
to  go  through  somehow  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  which  every  human 
being  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  sees  would 
be  better  done  if  men  had  familiarized  themselves  with  the  models  of  £hese  pro- 
cesses which  are  furnished  by  science.  I  do  not  .mean  that  a  boy  knows  he  is 
doing  all  these  things ;  but  he  is  doing  them  visibly.  And  when  he  applies  the 
analysis  of  logic  to  the  processes  of  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  think- 
ing logically,  though  unconsciously  so. 

Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think, — ^leam  all  the  varied  op- 
erations of  the  mind  we  sum  op  in  that  word, — ^by  the  study  of  science.  A  more 
vigorous  school  of  thought,  and  a  habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of 
dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more 
reverence  for  truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction.    9    m    • 

Hoteover,  taking  edncadon  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow- 
ers that  go  to  make  up  the  man,  I  would  point  out  how  much  science  contributes 
to?rards  increasing  the  powers  of  the  senses.    All  science  is  based,  some  one  has 
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said,  on  the  fact  that  we  have  great  cariosity,  and  veiy  weak  eyes ;  and  science 
gives  men  a  manrelous  extension  of  the  power  and  range  of  the  acuteness  of 
those  eyes.  ''Eyes  and  no  eyes"  is  the  title  of  an  old  story;  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difierence  between  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion of  a  cnltirated  naturalist,  and  those  of  the-  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant 
of  everything  in  nature.  To  the  one  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  stones  on 
earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  in  the  hedges,  are  a  constant  sonrce 
of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day 
do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range  of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things 
we  teach  them  to  see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  *  And  the 
power,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost.  I  know  many  instances  of  boys  whose 
eyes  were  opened  at  school  by  the  ordinary  natural  sdeooe  lectures,  who  have 
since  found  great  pleasure  and  constant  occupation  in  some  brandi  of  sdentiiic 
study. 

And  I  would  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  a  purely  literary  educa- 
tion, which  I  obviously  do  not  intend  to  discuss,  they  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mathematics  alone.  Mathematics  are  so  often  thought,  by  those  who  are  igno« 
rant  of  them,  to  be  the  key  to  all  reasoning,  and  to  be  the  perfection  of  training, 
and  80  often  spoken  of  by  proficients  in  them  as  mysteries  that  it  is  worth  the  la- 
bor of  half  a  lifetime  to  understand,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  after 
all  they  are  only  compendious  and  very  limited  metiiods  of  applying  deductive 
reasoning,  assisted  by  symbols,  to  questions  of  which  the  data  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  extremely  precise.  They  no  more  teach  reasoning  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  than  traveling  by  railway  fits  a  man  for  exploring  in  Central 
Africa.  And  hence,  while  I  set  a  very  high  value  on  arithmetic  and  geometiy 
in  all  education,  it  is  not  because  they  supply  the  place  of  science  in  any  sense, 
but  on  entirely  difierent  grounds.  They  form  the  language  of  science,  however, 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  study.* 

DBFZCIBirCT  OF  A  MBBBLT  SCZBITTIFIO  C1TBBIC1TL17M. 

The  vague  impression  that  reverence,  fiuth,  belief  in  the  unseen  and  the 
spiritual,  and  in  truths  derived  from  individual  consciousness,  are  diminished, 
as  superstitions  are  diminished,  by  the  school  of  science,  must  not  be  met  by  an 
off-hand  denial  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  for  constant  dealing  with 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone,  as  contrasted  with  humanity  and  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  unquestionably  tend  to  exclude  men  from  the 
highest  thoughts.  All  that  may  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  the  study  of  created 
things — and  this  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  to  be  enforced — must  not  make  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  others.  The  wish  of  many 
men  of  science  that  it  should  form  the  staple  of  liberal  education,  if  gratified, 
would  probably  lead  to  a  loss  of  gracefulness  and  unconscious  art  in  style,  which 
characterizes  nations  which  study  the  classics,  and  moreover  would  produce  a 
peculiar  and  dangerous  one^idedness,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  in- 
dividual cases.  In  such  cases,  their  constant  study  of  one  kind  of  evidence 
ndses  a  secret  disinclination  and  real  inaptitude,  for  the  time  being,  to  accept 

*  It  is  fllngnlar  that  the  Mathematleal  Tripos  at  Cambridge  is  so  niudentiflo,  aad  the  Natnral 
Sdenee  Tripoe  at  Oxford  so  vnmathematlcal.  At  Cambridge  a  maa  maj  get  the  hlgfaeet  honors 
in  mathematics  and  natural  phllosophj  and  tiaTe  never  seen  a  crystal,  a  lens,  an  air  pomp,  or  a 
thermometer ;  and  at  Oxford  a  man  maj  get  his  First  in  natural  scienoe  without  knowing  tha 
»i«in«iiimi  Tbrnomm  or  the  solution  of  a  triangle.    Surely  these  are  mistakes. 
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mdence  of  a  different  kind,  and  induces  them  openly  or  tacitlj,  to  depreciate  and 
distrust  it  They  are  constantly  tempted  to  consider  the  finer  mental  and  relig^ 
ions  'sensibilities  as  useless,  and  as  if  they  proved  nothing.  They  are  facts,  of 
course,  but  fiu:ts  which  verge  on  fancies ;  and  they  have  acquired  a  distaste  for 
this  kind  of  reflection,  and  something  of  contempt  for  its  value  in  others.  They 
seem  to  have  raised  a  wall  between  themselves  and  certain  truths ;  to  have  das- 
zled  their  eyes  by  a  study  of  the  glaring  truths  of  external  nature,  and  to  be 
for  the  time  incapable  of  discerning  the  dimmer  but  nobler  truths  of  the  soul 
and  its  relations.  They  distrust  what  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  of 
organization,  and  disbelieve  that  the  reason  alone  can  be  the  source  of  real  truths. 
Yet  all  this  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  science  should  be  excluded  finom  schools, 
but  that  it  should  not  form  the  staple  of  our  education. 

TIMB — SUBJECTS  AMD  METHODS  OE  SCTBNTIFIO  STUDY. 

Two  hours  a  week,  with  the  same  time  for  preparation  out  of  school,  is  the 
time  given  at  Bugby,  and  is  as  much  as  I  would  wish  to  see  the  subject  started 
with.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  ultimately  it  will  be  thought  better  to  in- 
crease this,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  to  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  This 
seems  too  little  to  ask,  and  the  advocates  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallow 
80  petty  a  claim.  But  there  is  very  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scientific 
teaching  in  great  schools  ;  there  is  at  present  so  slight  a  recognition  of  science 
in  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  that  any  public  school  which  gave  up 
much  time  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Universities. 
And  this  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  on  sound  principles,  let  science 
gain  a  footing  only,  and  a  friendly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whether 
the  foreigner  can  be  naturalized,  and  flourish. 

Next  as  to  the  parts  of  science  to  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teaching ;  and 
the  discusmon  of  these  must  be  given  at  some  Ifmgth. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  at  once,  and  clearly,  between  mnenttfic  informal 
turn  and  training  in acienct,  'In  other  words,'  to  quote  from  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools, '  between  general  lit- 
erary acquaintance  with  scientific  facts,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  focts  and  methods  at  first  hand,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  Both. of  these  are  valuable;  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, for  example,  that  boys  should  have  some  general  information  about  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  simple  &ets  of  Astronomy,  of  Ge- 
ology, of  Physical  Geography,  and  of  elementary  Physiology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  principal  benefit  resulting  from 
scientific  training,  and  which  is  of  incalculable  value,  whatever  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life,  can  better  be  attained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  one  science,  than  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said 
or  written  about  many.  Both  of  these  should  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  school 
which  professes  to  ofifer  the  highest  liberal  education.' 

There  may  be  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  some  work  on  Physical 
Geography,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  above-named  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  these,  even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school.  For  since  new  bojrs  are 
perpetually  coming,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Botany, 
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or  on  Mechanics,  should  be  itarted  in  eveiy  diTision  of  the  school  at  (he  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  masters  to 
be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  there  must  be  some  collecting  place,  a  class  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  arc  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
body  to  enter  on  the  regular  course.  This  must  be  a  class  in  which  Ihystcal 
Geography,  including  if  the  master  likes,  the  elements  of  Geology  and  Astron- 
omy, is  taught.  In  such  classes  as  these  the  ideas  of  boys  are  expandtd ;  fresh 
books  are  opened  to  them;  and  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opening,  and 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  subjects  spoken  of:  but  the  value  is  more  litcraiy 
than  scientific;  and  even  after  the  most  careful  teaching  will  be  found  disap- 
pointing. In  lecturing  on  such  subjects  as  Geology,  Astronomy,  or  Thysical 
Geography,  the  master  never  can  be  sure  that  the  ideas  he  has  so  clearly  \n  his 
own  mind  are  seized  by  all  his  boys.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  pow- 
ers of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  boys.  Theorists  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  it  is  true  that  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a  conception  isdifiicuU 
to  excite.  There  is  a  mar^'elous,  truly  marvelous,  want  of  imagination  in  many 
minds,  want  of  power  to  form  and  keep  in  view  a  distinct  image  of  the  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  abouL  It  is  not  only  want  of  attention,  but  there  seems  (o 
be  a  total  separation  in  some  minds  between  words  and  things,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult, in  part,  of  early  teaching;  so  that  the  knowledge  apparently  gained  la 
sometimes  wholly  unsound. 

Meaning  of  Mental  Thxuninff, 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introduction  into  schools.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  must  be  diosen.  It  is  important 
therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  training  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
Training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  &culties  nvith  the  object  of 
developing  them.  It  is  possible  to  train  the  body,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  very  foolish  ones.  But  in  all  cases  (he  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  wish  to  swim,  you  must  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
as  best  you  can :  if  you  wish  to  box,  there  is  no  way  of  learning  but  by  box- 
ing :  if  you  wish  to  study  music  or  drawing,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  draw : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  must  make  them  t/o  whatever  you  intend  them 
to  learn  to  do,  and  select  subjects  and  circumstances  in  which  doing  is  most  facil- 
itated. Now,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statistical 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intdlectual,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itself  into  the  training  of  the  artistic  and  .logical  faculties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  we  ase 
able  to  understand  other  men's  thoughts  and  apprehend  new  ideas.  The  culd- 
vated,  intelligent,  imaginative  mind  is  one  in  which  this  receptive  faculty  la 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  uneducated  man  as  his  dullttess,  his  incapacity, 
in  understanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  jrou  depart  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  range  of  his  daily  thoughts.  For  the  ordinary  interoonrse  of  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faeal^  of  intelli- 
gence is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  with 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
leoeptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, in  politics,  or  in  natural  sdenoe,  with  a  view  to  elicit  and  establish  the  true 
relations  that  exist  among  these  phenomena,  is  the  type  of  th(9  mind  in  which 
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the  logical  hcnity  of  mTtestigatioQ  »  well  trained.  "Nothmg  «>  markB  the  im- 
perfectly edacated  man  as  fats  helpleasneni  when  dealing  with  facts  instead  of 
men,  and  hie  iniecnrity  both  in  arriving  at  truth  from  Ihem,  and  in  judging  of 
the  validity  of  the  oonclosions  of  others.  For  the  adraaee  of  thought,  on  aH 
subjects  which  require  thong^,  this  fibcnlty  of  investigation  is  indispensable. 
Probably  no  study  will  cultivate  one  of  these  fumltieB  and  wholly  n^ect  the 
otherfi,  but  all  studies  aim  principally  atone  or  the  other  of  these.  A  study  of  the 
classical  languages,  ibr  ezHmple,  is  an  artistic  exercise,  and  moreover  it  educates 
the  receptive  Acuities  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  study  educaMs  them.  The 
study  of  a  language  and  literature  not  our  own  is  the  best  preparation  for  enter- 
ing into  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  even  when  best  taught  and  best  learned  it 
ean  only  be  a  very  imperfect  exercise  in  logic,  for  it  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  logic  of  induction.  The  study  of  scienee,  on  the  other  handi  while  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  even  the  artbtic  powers,  and  exefcisiag  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  powers  of  intelligenoe  of  a  certain  kind,  deals  mainly  with  the  faculty  of 
investigation,  and  Itrains  the  mind  to  ponder  and  vefloct  on  tho  significance  of 
fdicts.  And  the  methods  of  these  studies  are  in  many  respeets  precisely  the  same. 
Models  and  exercises  are  given  by  the  one;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
Thncydides  muat  be  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  etudent  of 
form  and  style ;  and  the  man  who  would  cultivate  his  powers  of  thought  must 
read  his  Newton,  and  study  Esperimental  Physics.  And  as  the  studeat  of  Thu- 
eydides  and  Plato  is  likely  to  gain  in  clearness  and  brillianoe  of  expressioB,  and 
an  insight  into  history  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprehension  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  in  versatility  and  in  polish ;  so  tAie  stndent  of  natural 
science  is  likely  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy^  or  politics,  or 
business,  or  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  more  active  and  original 
mind,  a  sounder  judgment,  and  a  clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
good  style  perhaps  may  be  got  by  reading  and  writing;  thinking  is  kamt  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instraction  is  bert 
which  most  stimulates  thought ;  and  those  subjects  which  afibrd  the  best  illuatnir 
tions  of  the  best  method  onght  to  be  selected  for  instmctioa  in  schools.      • 


IXJfereHt  Mtthdg  9/  Teaching  JBdenoe. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  teaching  science :  one,  the  method  of  inveetlgflc 
tion ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete 
and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws :  begins  with 
the  known,  and  proceeda  to  the  unknown ;  the  second  starts  wi&  what  we  call 
the  principles  of  the  science;  announces  laws  and  indndes  the  ihcts  under  them: 
declares  die  unknown  and  applies  it  to  the  known.  The  first  deoaands  fiuth, 
the  second  criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  hitter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  fhr 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-books,  and  is  the  method  oa 
which  many  unsdentifie  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  sdenoe.  What  this 
former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  wUl  be  seen  by  the  following  remarici. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowlet^  muat  precede  edenee;  for  sdenoe  is  nothing 
else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme  applicationB 
this  prindpie  is  obrions  enough :  it  wonld  be  absnrd  to  tsach  boys  olassificatioa 
fh>m  minerals,  or  the  power  of  cxparimeBtal  edenee  by  an  investigation  into  the 
organic  bases.    A  certain  broad  array  of  ftets  must  pr»«ziflt  before  sdentifie 
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methods  can  be  applied.*  This  order  cannot  be  xerersed.  And  this  is  illns- 
trated  by  the  proiband  analogy  that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  an  indiridaal  and  in  the  worid.  Generation  after  generation 
of  men  passed  away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  obser- 
ration  of  facts ;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  worid  the  uncontrollable  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-lying  principles 
of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  same  desire  is  based  in  the  individual  on  the 
same  kind  of  expexience.  Where  there,  is  wide  knowledge  of  facts,  science  of 
some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  up.  After  centuries  of  experience  the  PhUotophia 
wUuralis  prineipia  were  published. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogeneous  with  pre-existing  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  no  use  to  supply  purely  foreign  facts ;  they  must  be  such  as  the 
learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  be  so  similar  in  kind  that  his  knowledge 
of  them  is  equally  secure :  such  that  he  can  piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmea- 
taTy  but  widening  experience.  It  is  to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  yon  must  dig  down  to  get  a  sure  foundation.  And  the  facts  of  your 
science  must  reach  continuously  down,  and  rest  securely  thereon.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  building  a  castle  in  the  air.  Hence  the  master's  business  is  to  take 
up  the  knowledge  that  already  exists ;  to  systematize  and  arrange  it ;  to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there;  to  connect  scraps  of  knowledge  that  seemed 
isolated ;  to  point  out  where  prog^ress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of  facts ;  and  to 
show  how  to  remedy  the  ignorance.  Rapidly  knowledge  crystallixes  round  a 
solid  nucleus ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is  suited  to  the  existing 
knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  growing  mass :  and  if  he  is  un- 
wise and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have  been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something 
which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth  most  vivid  and  suggestive,  but  for  which  his 
boys  are  unripe,  he  will  see  them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the 
cock  despised  the  diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or 
still  worse,  less  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  as  a  dead  and  choking 
formula. 

Oif  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and  Experi- 
mental Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific  teaching  at 
schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar  knowledge.  Bot^  can 
so  be  taught  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown— 
from  his  observations  and  experiments  to  his  generalisations  and  laws,  and  as- 
cend by  continuous  steps  from  induction  to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that 
he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream  of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather 
than  things.  The  logical  processes  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete 
illustrations  of  universal  logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considera- 
tions mark  the  inferiority  in  this  respect,  of  Geology  and  Physiology,  in  which 
the  doctrines  must  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a  boy's  command,  and  which  require 
so  much  knowledge  before  the  doctrines  can  be  seen  to  be  well  founded.  And 
these  considerations  exclude  Chemistry,  as  an  elementaiy  subject  at  least,  since 
there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the  learner's  mind  on  which  the  foun- 

*Thif  troth  hu  been  entirely  lott  aight  of  in  tMcbinf  •lementUT'  geomttrj.  Tlw  extmne 
iepnlaiTen«M  of  BacUd  to  mlmost  every  boy  li  a  eomplete  proof,  If  indeed  other  prooft  were  want- 
ing, that  the  ordinary  nethodf  of  ftodying  geometfy  in  nee  aft  pnpantory  and  pablie  Mhools 
an  wholly  enpneooi.  To  this  lean  do  no  men  than  allude  heve,  aa  being  my  eonvietkn  alter 
cooiideiable  experience,— a  conviction  which  liw  overcome  every  poeelble  pr^|ndloe  to  the  con- 
trery.  It  ie  moeh  to  be  hoped  that  beA»e  long  the  teaffhing  of  practical  geometiy  will  precede 
the  teaching  of  the  edenoe  of  geometiy. 
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dations  can  be  laid.  On  all  groands  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  should  follow 
that  of  Experimental  Phjrsics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science  may 
degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be  crammed  is  to 
have  words  and  formulie  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws  are  realized.  Geology 
and  Chemistry  are  firightfnlly  crammable.  Bnt  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram.  What  they  might  becotne  with  bad  text* 
books  and  a  bad  teacher,  I  cannot,  indeed,  say ;  bnt  it  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. For  it  is  possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
with  exquisite  perveneness,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  singular  advan- 
tages as  subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel 
the  learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flovrer  before  the  condition  of  existence 
of  a  name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  be  wanted,  is  fulfillied ;  to  cumber  the  learner 
with  a  terminology  that  is  unspeakably  repulsive  when  given  too  soon ;  given 
before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been  gone  through ;  to  give 
the  principles  of  classification  before  a  sufilcient  acquaintance  with  species  has 
called  out  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  difierencej  and  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  classification ;  to  give  theories  of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a  wild  and  gro- 
tesque romance ;  to  teach,  in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may 
be  done  by  truly  scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only 
method.    Witness  Adrien  Jussieu's  "  Botanique." 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  widening  for  your  boys  the  basis  of 
facts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniformities  of  a  low  order,  and  let  them  hazard  a 
few  generaUzations. 

Speeiwun  Leston  in  BctoKif, 

Suppose  then  your  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  before  yon,  of  ages  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson ;  some  curious  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  anything;  some  convinced  that  it  is 
all  a  folly.  You  hand  round  to  each  boy  several  specimens,  say  of  the  Herb 
Bobert,  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you  ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts 
©fit.  "Some  pink  leaves"  is  the  reply.  "How  many?"  "Five."  "Any 
other  parts?"  "  Some  little  things  inside."  "  Anything  outside  ?"  "Some  green 
leaves."  "  How  many  V  "  Five."  "  Veiy  good.  Now  pull  oflT  the  five  green 
leaves  outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side ;  next  pull  off  the  five  pink  leaves,  and 
lay  them  side  by  side :  and  now  examine  the  little  things  inside.  What  do  you 
find?  "  A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  things."  "Pull  them  off  and  count  them .-" 
they  find  ten.  Then  show  them  the  little  dust-bags  at  the  top,  and  finally  the 
curiously  oonstructad  central  column,  and  the  carefiilly  concealed  seeds.  By 
this  time  all  are  on  the  alert.  Then  we  resume :  the  parts  in  that  flower  are, 
outer  green  envelope,  inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust  bags,  and 
the  central  column  with  the  seeds.  Then  yon  give  them  all  wall  flowers :  and 
they  are  to  write  down  what  they  flnd :  and  you  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  has  found  six  "  <toHb  "  inside  his  wall  flower, 
and  you  make  him  write  on  the  black-board  for  the  bepefit  of  the  class  the  curi. 
ous  discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental  varieties  in  future ; 
and  yon  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the  structure  of  the  central  column. 
Then  yon  give  them  all  the  common  pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  hour  they  have  learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  four 
floral  whorls,  thongh  they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 
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Next  les80ii*time  they  come  in  looking  more  in  earnest,  and  70a  gire  them 
single  stocks  and  white  aljssam,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonderfalljr  like  the 
wall  flower;  and  jtm  have  a  lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable  mairow,  some  of  which 
are  being  passed  round  while  jon  draw  two  of  them  on  the  board.  The  dificr- 
ence  is  soon  discovenMl ;  and  you  let  them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  green  outer  leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud ;  the  oentral  organ  is  for 
the  seeds ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the  others.  Then  yon  relate  stories  of  how  it 
was  found  out  what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is :  how  patient  Qermans  lay  in  the 
sun  all  day  to  wait  for  the  insects  coming :  and  how  the  existence  of  a  second 
lare  specimen  of  some  foreign  tree  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long^widowed 
spouse  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  last  producing  perfect  seeds*  A  little  talk 
about  bees,  and  moths,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures,  finding  out  what  they 
have  seen,  and  your  second  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  third  lecture  you  take  the  garden  geranium,  and  beg  them  to  examine 
it  very  closely  to  see  if  it  is  symmetrical.  Several  will  discover  the  nnsymmet- 
xical  outer  green  leaves;  one  or  two  will  discover  the  hollow  back  of  the  stem : 
then  the  pelaigonlum,  and  its  more  visible  nnsymroetry;  then  the  common 
tropsBolum :  in  each  of  which  they  find  also  the  same  parts,  and  count  and  de- 
scribe them :  and  lastly  the  tropssolum  Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregular* 
i^ :  and  they  are  startled  to  find  that  the  curious4ooking  flower  they  knew  so 
well  is  constructed  on  the  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  lesson  they  have  ksamed  something  of  irregular  flowers,  as  referred 
to  regular  types, — something  of  continuity  in  nature. 

80  in  succession,  for  I  cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through  flow- 
ers where  the  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campanula,  through  plants  deficient  or  odd, 
through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all  the  simple  flowers  yon 
can  find ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  scheme  on  which  a  simple  flower  is 
made.    Then  yon  challenge  them  to  a  dandelion  or  daisy :  and  each  has  to 
write  down  his  ideas*    Your  one  or  two  geniuses  will  hit  it :  seme  will  be  all 
wrong,  without  a  ahadow  of  doubt;   the  majority  fairly  pozsksd.    Yon  give 
them  no  hint  of  the  aolution,  tell  them  to  k^  it  aside;  and  you  give  them  the 
little  thrifl;  and  challenge  them  to  find  its  seeds»  and  how  they  are  attached.    Hill 
many  will  do,  and  pick  oat  the  little  seed  with  its  long  thread  of  atftacfament^ 
and  then  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  stmotan ; 
and  find  its  aeeds  too,  and  be  charmed  to  discover  the  remains  of  its  poor  outer 
green  envelope,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.    How  proud  they  ore  of  the  discoT- 
eiy  1  they  think  they  have  the  key  of  knowledge  now.    And  then  you  begin  a 
little  terminology,— calyx  and  s^mIs^  oorolla  and  petab,  stamens  and  pollen, 
pistil  and  st^gma»  and  so  en ;  and  test  their  rBooUectioB  of  the  forms  of  ail  the 
flowers  they  have  examined.    Then  yen  notiee  the  spiral  antmgement  of  tesvee 
en  a  twig  of  oak,  or  thoni,  or  willow,  and  the  interaodei ;  and  the  over-lapping 
of  the  sepals  of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert ;  the  altemance  of  the  parts;  and 
finally  they  work  out  the  idea,  thbt  tiie  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  and  are 
a  sort  of  d^ressed  spinl  of  leaves  with  the  inteniedes  suppneesed.    A  few  mon* 
atroaities  ajDbd. pictures  are  shewn,  and  the  gmnd  generalisation  is  made;  the 
pistils  are  reexamined  with  firesh  interest  to  tost  the  tiieory  *  and  an  their  old 
knowledge  is  raked  up  once  more,    nran,  too,  the  ndneof  the  theoty  fs  critl- 
eised  ;  and  a  lesson  of  caution  is  learnt. 

Then  a  step  forward  is  made  towards  daaaiAcatkm,  by  cohesion  and  adhenon 
of  parts;  and  the  floral  schedule  is  worked;  and  ao  step  by  step  to  fruits,  and 
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leaves,  and  stems,  and  roots,  and  the  wondrous  modification  of  parts  for  special 
nses,  as  in  climbing  plants ;  and  the  orehids,  whkk  are  a  grand  puzzle  till  a 
series  of  pictures  from  Darwin  step  in  to  explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan 
of  the  flower.  Then  some  chemistry  of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  exper- 
iments, and  the  functions  of  all  the  ocgans  are  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  do- 
scriptiye  terms  are  given,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  bj  the  history 
and  the  systems  of  classification,  with  constaat  reference  however  to  the  other 
conceptions  that  the  class  has  gained. 

Such  a  method  as  this  has  many  advaatagea.  It  is  thoffoagUy  scientific,  how. 
ever  irregular  it  may  seem,  and  a  professor  of  Botany  may  smilo  or  shed  tears 
over  it  for  anything  I  care ;  /usd  the  knowledge  is  gained  on  a  sound  bat«ig  of 
original  observation.  Whatever  flower  a  boy  sees  after  a  few  lessons,  he  looks 
at  with  interest,  as  modifying  the  view  of  flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is 
tempted  by  his  discoveries :  he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually 
transferring  to  the  known :  alt  that  he  sees  finds  a  place  in  his  theories,  and  in 
turn  reacts  upon  them,  for  his  theories  are  growing.  He  is  fiurly  committed  to 
the  struggle  in  the  vast  field  of  observation,  and  he  learns  that  the  test  of  a  the- 
ory is  its  power  of  including  facts.  He  learns  that  he  must  use  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  hd  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  neoessaiy  for  discovering 
truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  people's  views,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  learns  that  nothing  in  the  plant,  however 
minute,  is  unimportant;  that  he  must  observe  truthfully  and. carefully ;  that  he 
owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a  perpet- 
ual fkith.  No  wonder  that  Botany,  so  taught,  is  interesting :  no  wonder  that 
M.  Demogeot,  who  visited  some  English  schools  last  year  at  tho  request  of  the 
French  Emperor,  expressed  himself  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  botanical  class  of  one  of  my  colleagues.* 

Very  possibly  a  master  might  make  his  boys  get  up  a  book  on  Botany,  and 
learn  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the  book, — cellules  and  parenchyme, 
protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  medullary  rays,  petioles  and  phyllodes, 
rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmose  and  exosmose,  secretions  and 
excretions,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit; 
and  possibly  a  boy  of  good  digestion  might  survive  it  and  pass  a  respectable  exam* 
ination  in  a  year's  time.  But  this  is  not  the  aim.  And  if  in  this  way  a  greater 
number  of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  fiair  inferior  to  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation. A  master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching  facts  and  prin- 
ciples is  far  inferior  to  a  willing  pupil's  power  of  learning  and  mastering  them. 
He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them :  nor  will  he  be  disappointed.  Those 
who  have  in  them  anything  of  the  naturalist  will  collect  and  become  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  species,  and  follow  out  the  study  with  care  and  accuracy ; 
and  the  mass,  to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a  veiy  unimportant 
matter,  but  who  can  appreciate  a  sound  method  of  investigation  and  proof,  will 
have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  teaching  sdenee^  and  yet  have  never  tried  it, 
that  a  method  which  would  succeed  with  a  few  naturalistSi  might  utterly  £eu1  with 
the  mass. 

•Tbft  ipblt  of  this  m«thod  is  a4]nlAbl7  Ilhutratod  in  Le  Maott^s  "  Lemons  ^Umentaiks  d* 
Botwique,  forddes  snr  I'AnaJiyie  de  SO  P]jmt«s  vulgiizw." 
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■ZmUlCBNTAL  FHTBI08.1 

RdoHve  Value  of  Chemutry,  Gtoiogy,  and  Ph/tidogn. 

The  next  training  sabject  is  unqaeitionabl/  Experimental  Fhjsics.  This 
term  is  used  commonly  to  denote  the  sciences  which  can  be  studied  experimen- 
tally, without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  exdades  Chemistry. 
Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  Heat  and  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydronamics,  Pneumatics,  and  Acoustics,  are  the  principal  branches  of 
the  subject.  In  selecting  from  them  the  subjects  most  fit  for  use  in  schools,  and  in 
choosing  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples already  enunciated.  We  must  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  familiar  to  the  strange,  from  the  science  of  masses  to  the  s  cience  of  mole- 
cules. Hence  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  must  come  first  In  a  year  most  boys 
are  able  to  learn  the  great  principles  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  the  elements 
of  Mechanism,  such  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  converting  one  kind  of  motion 
into  another.  They  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  motion  and 
space,  and  time,  and  form,  in  their  exact  numerical  relations.  Ignorance  of 
arithmetic  and  the  want  of  ideas  in  practical  geometry  are  the  main  hindrances 
in  their  way ;  but  even  they  are  improved  by  the  many  illustrations  of  arithme- 
tic and  geometry  that  are  afibrded  by  Mechanics,  and  by  the  growth  of  exact- 
ness  in  all  ideas  of  quantity  and  form  as  expressed  by  numbers.  Arithmetic  is 
too  often  the  science  of  pounds,  shillings.,  and  pence  alone ;  and  by  being  so 
limited  it  loses  in  dignity  and  in  interest,  and  in  clearness.  In  Mechanics,  also, 
the  notion  of  force  is  conBtantly  present  in  its  commonest  and  simplest  forms; 
and  in  this  respect  also  this  branch  of  science  serves  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  later  branches. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneamatics,  I  do  not  doubt,  are  the  best  subjects  to  take 
next :  the  range  of  these  subjects  that  could  be  taught  at  school  is  not  great ; 
and  they  may  be  learnt  very  thoroughly  and  exactly,  and  provide  very  good 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  that  precede  them.  Hydrodynam- 
ics, Acoustics,  and  Geometrical  Optics  will  bo  only  studied  profitably  beyond 
the  bare  elements  by  those  who  have  special  talent  for  mathematical  or  experi- 
mental investigation,  and  should,  I  think,  be  in  general  reserved  for  University 
teaching.  Physical  Optics  unquestionably  should  be  excluded  from  school 
teaching. 

The  next  year'j  course  should  be  Heat  and  the  elements  of  Electricity.  By 
the  time  boys  have  reached  this  stage  they  are  far  more  able  to  acquire  new  sub- 
jects than  in  the  previous  stages,  and  arc  fit  to  enter  on  these  branches  of  physics, 
if  they  have  studied  the  earlier  subjects  intelligently.  And  of  all  subjects  of 
experimental  investigation,  Heat  seems  to  me  the  best  for  work  at  schools. 
Three  times  I  have  taken  classes  in  Heat,  and  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  in  any  other  subject.  The  phenomena  of  Heat  are  so  universal  and  so 
familiar ;  it  has  so  central  a  position  among  the  physical  sciences ;  its  experi- 
mental methods  are  so  perfect ;  it  affords  such  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  logi- 
cal  processes  ;  that  it  seems  unrivaled  as  a  subject  for  training  in  science.  And 
allowinp^  for  seventy  lectures  in  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  this  year's  course  will 
allow  of  some  time  being  given  to  Electricity.  This  may  be  made  an  enormous 
subject,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  its  moro 
difficult  branches,  but  to  reserve  them  for  the  University  and  for  private  study. 
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I  will  repeat  that  a  hoy  can  learn,  when  he  knows  how  to  leam,  &r  more  than 
a  master  can  teach ;  and  it  is  at  increasing  the  boy's  power  that  the  master 
must  aim  nnweariedly.  And  by  combining  a  voluntary  and  a  compulsory  system, 
giving  opportnnities  for  learning  something  of  the  higher  branches,  and  insisting 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  Physics  in  which  the 
teaching  can  be  most  stimulative  and  suggestive,  all  requirements  will  be  met. 

The  methods  of  teaching  Physics  will  be  difierent  in  different  hands ;  they  will 
vary  with  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  the 
practical  skill,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher.  If  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
make  them  pass  a  good  examination  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  read,  the  best 
means  will  be  to  put  a  text-book  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  require  certain 
parts  of  it  to  be  learnt,  and  to  illustrate  them  in  an  experimental  lecture  with 
explanations.  The  lecture  may  be  made  very  clear  and  good ;  and  this  will  be 
an  attractive  and  not  difficult  method  of  teaching,  and  will  meet  most  of  the  re- 
quirements. It  fails,  however,  in  one.  The  boy  is  helped  over  all  the  difficult 
ties ;  he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  and  her  problems ;  what  cost 
the  world  centuries  of  thought  is  told  him  in  a  minute ;  his  attention,  clear* 
ness  of  understanding,  and  memory  are  all  exercised ;  but  the  one  power  which 
the  study  of  physical  science  ought  pre-eminently  to  exercise,  and  almost  to 
create,  the  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of  seizing  their 
relations,  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant  by  experiment  and  comparison,  of  grop- 
ing after  ideas  and  testing  them  by  their  adequacy — ^in  a  word,  of  exercising  all 
the  active  faculties  which  are  required  for  an  investigation  in  any  matter — these 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecturer  experiments  with 
facility  and  explains  with  clearness. 

Theory  and  experience  alike  convince  me  that  the  master  who  is  teaching  a 
class  quite  unfamiliar  with  scientific  method,  ought  to  make  his  class  teach 
themselves,  by  thinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  with  them,  taking  up  their 
suggestions  and  illustrations,  criticizing  them,  hunting  them  down,  and  proving 
a  suggestion  barren  or  an  illustration  inapt ;  starting  them  on  a  fresh  scent 
when  they  are  at  fault,  reminding  them  of  some  familiar  feet  they  had  over- 
looked,  and  so  eliciting  out  of  the  chaos  of  vague  notions  that  are  afloat  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  be  it  the  laws  of  motion,  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  the  origin 
of  the  drift,  something  of  order,  and  concatenation,  and  interest,  before  the  key 
to  the  mystery  is  given,  even  if  after  all  it  has  to  be  given.  Training  to  think, 
not  to  be  a  mechanic  or  surveyor,  must  be  first  and  foremost  as  his  object. 

For  all  classes,  except  those  whkh  are  beginning,  the  union  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  best.  If  they  have  once  thoroughly  learnt  that  the  truths  of  science  are 
to  be  got  from  i^hat  they  see,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  a  master  or  a  text- 
book, they  can  never  qaite  foiget  it,  and  allow  their  science  to  exist  in  a  cloud- 
world  apart  from  the  earth.  And  undoubtedly  the  rigid  and  exact  teaching 
from  a  book,  insuring  a  complete  and  formularised  and  producible  knowledge, 
is  very  valuable,  especially  with*older  classes. 

The  work  out  of  school  for  a  natural  science  lecture  consists  chiefly  at  first  in 
writing  notes  on  the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lecture  has  been  discursive, 
and  the  method  hard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a  recapitulation ;  but 
in  general  it  may  be  left  to  the  boys.  It  is  an  admirable  exercise  in  composition. 
To  reduce  to  order  the  preliminary  facts,  to  bring  out  the  unity  in  them,  to  illus- 
trate, to  describe,  to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  for  which  they  feel  a  match,  are  the  veiy  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  be- 
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fore  hojB.  Thej  h^gia  with  a  helpleflsness  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  im- 
prove oonstantlj,  and  end  generally  by  writing  tfaeM  notes  very  well.  And  in 
the  higher  daseee  the  woi^ing  of  eoEampks  and  problems  may  well  be  thrown  in 
part  on  the  oatK>f«echool  hoars. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  could  support  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  that 
Chemistij  is  not  a  good  subject  for  lecture  instruction  to  beginners  in  science. 
Laboratory  work  must  precede,  in  order  that  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  facts  may  be  acquired  before  they  are  analysed  and  methodized  sdentiiically. 
It  can  be  taught,  even  to  young  boys,  and  so  can  anything  else ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  rather  amusing ;  but  as  an  exercise  in  reasoning  it  is  very 
deficient.  The  notions  of  force,  cause,  composition  of  causes,  are  too  abstruse 
in  this  subject  for  boys  to  get  any  hold  oL  Hence  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  foct,  ac- 
cepted as  a  mass  of  authoritative  dogmas.  It  is  not  the  conclusiveness  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  proo&  that  is  appreciated.  It  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  liable 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a  branch  of  training,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  requires  memory,  and  memory  alone.  As  laboratory  work  is  not  likely 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  school  education,  Chemistry  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
take  an  early  place  in  the  scientific  course.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schools  shculd  possess  laboratories,  into  which  boys  of  some  talent  may  be 
drafted,  and  there  prepared  for  the  profitable  attendance  on  good  chemical  leo- 
tures  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

Geology  is  a  popular  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  outside  the 
subjects  which  best  illustrate  scientific  method.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas  in  it ; 
the  great  inforences  Arom  little  facts,  as  they  seem  to  boys ;  the  wide  experience 
of  scenery,  and  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  require ; 
the  venr  unfinished  condition  of  it ;  are  all  reasons  which  make  its  advocates 
enthusiastic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the 
value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  its  bearing  on  all  kinds  of 
thought,  its  position  as  typical  of  PaUetiological  sciences,  and  the  opportunities 
itofiiers  for  original  investigations  in  most  places,  seems  to  me  so  high,  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  introduced  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instruction  in 
whatever  way  or  place  may  seem  most  convenient 

Physiology  cannot  be  taught  to  classes  at  school.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  learnt 
before  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Physiology  at 
sdiooL  talked  over  the  subject  with  me  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessary ;  and  that  it  was  impossible.  I  cannot  give  my  class  forty  rats 
on  Tuesday,  at  9.15,  to  dissect  fur  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  away  till  Satur- 
day at  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  well  taught,  will  have  given 
boys  a  method  and  a. knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  acquiring,  by  reading 
alone,  even  if  tjiey  cannot,  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Physiology, 

BCIBNCB  WILL  SOT  BID  BCHOOtS  OF  DUNCES. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  equality 
driven,  by  dire  experience,  out  of  one's  head.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of 
boys,  whom  you  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unretentive, 
inactive  nrindsi  whom  neither  Greek  grammar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school- 
masters nor  aagelB,  could  convert  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

EDUCATION  IN  IT$  HIGHER  ASPECTS  AND  RELATIONS. 


ADDRESS  DBU7KRED  TO  THE  nNIVERSXTT  OP    ST.   AKDRBWS,  BT    JOHN  STUART. 
MILL,   OK  HIS  INAUaURATION  AS  RBOTOR.     BxtrOCti, 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London,  May  1805,  and  received 
his  entire  education  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  James 
Mill,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  1856, 
from  which  post  he  retired  in  1858,  when  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  Her  Majesty's  government 
He  was  first  known  as  a  writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro- 
prietor. His  'System  of  Logic,'  pnblished  in  1848;  'Essays  on 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy,'  1844,  and  'System  of 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci- 
ence,' *  Essay  on  Liberty,'  *  Parliamentary  Reform,'  •  Representa- 
tive Government,'  '  Utiliti^rianism,'  '  Comt6  and  Positivism,'  '  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  '  The  Subjection  of  Woman,' — 
place  him  among  the  profonndest  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election  of  1869.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  his  house  to  tea  in  1 835, 
remarked — '*  You  will  meet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
and  no  thanks  to  our  Universities  for  this  production." 

EDUCATION. IN  ITS  LARGER  AND  NARROWER  SENSE. 

Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  iDezhaustible  of  all 
topics ;  and  of  all  many-sided  subjecta,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  some- 
what nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature;  it  does  more:  in  its  largest  ac- 
ceptation, it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and 
on  the  human  faculties,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  dif- 
ferent; by  laws,  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of 
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social  life;  naji  even  by  phymcal  fiw^  not  dependent  on  homan  will;  bj  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helpe  to  shape  the  hnman  being;  to 
make  the  indiyidual'what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  fixnn  being  what  he  is  not — is 
part  of  his  education.  And  a  veiy  bad  education  it  often  is ;  requiring  all  that 
can  be  done  by  cultiyated  intelligence  and  will,  to  counteract  Its  tendencies. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  te  education  in  the  narrower  sense ;  the  col- 
Cure  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  qoaliQr  them  ibr  at  least  keeping  up,  and  if  possible  for 
raising,  the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.  Nearly  all  here 
present  are  daily  occupied  either  in  receiving  or  in  giving  this  sort  of  educa- 
tion :  and  the  part  of  it  which  most  <xmcems  you  at  present  is  that  in  which 
you  are  yourselves  engaged — the  4itage  of  education  which  is  the  appointed 
business  of  a  national  University. 

THE  PBOPEE  rUXOTIOV  OP  A3t  UMIVKUSITT. 

Universities  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  knowledge  required  to  fit  men 
fbr  some  special  mode  of  gaming  their  livelihood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
skillful  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  engineerB,  but  capable  and  caltivated  human 
beings.  It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  public  bcilities  for  the  study  of 
professions.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  Schools  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering,  and  the  industrial 
arts.  The  countries  which  have  such  institutions  are  greatly  the  better  for 
them ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  them  in  the  same  localities^ 
and  under  the  same  general  superintendence,  as  the  establishments  devoted  to 
education  properly  so  called.  But  these  things  are  no  part  of  what  every  gen- 
eration owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth  will  prin- 
cipally depend.  They  are  needed  onl^  by  a  comparatively  few,  who  are  under 
the  strongest  private  inducements  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  efibrts;  and 
even  those  few  do  not  require  them  until  after  their  education,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  has  been  completed.  What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with 
them  from  an  University,  is  not  professional  knowledge,  but  that  which  should 
direct  the  use  of  their  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general 
culture  to  illuminate  the  technicaUties  of  a  special  pursuit.  Hen  may  be  com- 
petent lawyers  without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  general  education 
to  make  them  philosophic  lawyers — who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  appre- 
hending, principles,  instead  of  merely  cramming  their  memory  with  details. 
And  so  of  all  otlier  usefhl  pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a 
man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,,  but  not  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  make' shoes;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives^  and  the 
habits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a  mathematician  would  call  the  higher  limit  of  Univer- 
sity education:  its  province  ends  where  education,  ceasing  to  be  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  individuars  destination  in  life. 
The  lower  limit  is  more  difficult  to  define.  An  University  is  not  concerned 
with  elementary  instruction :  the  pupil  iit  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  be- 
fore coming  here.  But  where  does  elementaiy  instruction  end,  and  the  higher 
studies  beg^n  ?  Some  have  given  a  very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office  of  an  University 
to  give  instruction  in  single  branches  of  knowledge  from  the  commencement 
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Wliat  the  pupil  should  be  taaght  here  (they  think),  is  to  methodize  bis  knowl- 
edge :  to  look  at  every  separate  part  of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts,  and 
to  the  whole ;  combining  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  has  obtained  of  the 
field  of  human.knowledge  at  different  points,  into  a  general  map,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  entire  region ;  observing  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how 
we  ascend  to  one  branch  by  means  of  another,  how  the  higher  modifies  the 
lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand  the  higher ;  how  every  existing 
Kality  is  a  compound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  science  or  distinct 
mode  of  study  reveals  but  a  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in- 
cluded to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a  fact  In  Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction. 

And  doubtless  this  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  a  liberal  education : 
but  before  we  restrict  an  University  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction — 
before  we  confine  it  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowl- 
edge— we  must  be  assured  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else- 
where. Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  function  of  an  University  are  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  schools,  as  distinguished  ttom  the  universities, 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
by  youth,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  studied  apart  fh)m  the  rest  But  where  are  such 
schools  to  be  found  7  Since  science  assumed  its  modem  character,  nowhere : 
and  in  these  islands  less  even  than  elsewhere. 

THB  SCOTTISH  UNIVBRSITT  AKD  ENGLISH  UNIVBBSITT  COMPARED. 

• 

This  ancient  kingdom,  thanks  to  its  great  religious  reformers,  had  the  ines- 
timable advantage,  denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools, 
which  gave,  really  and  not  in  pretense,  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  lite- 
rary instruction  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  two  centuries  earlier  than  in  any 
other  country.  But  schools  of  a  still  higher  description  have  been,  even  in 
Scothmd,  so  few  and  inadequate^  that  the  Universities  have  had  to  perform 
largely  the  functions  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools ;  receiving  stu- 
dents at  an  early  age,  and  undertakmg  not  only  the  work  for  which  the  schools 
should  have  prepared  them,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself.  Every  Scot- 
tish University  is  not  an  University  only,  but  a  High  school,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  other  schools.  And  if  the  English  Universities  do  not  do  the  same, 
it  is  not  because  the  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded. 
Youths  come  to  the  Scottish  Universities  ignorant,  and  are  there  taught.  The 
migority  of  those  who  oome  to  the  Engiish  Universities  come  still  more  igno- 
rant, and  ignorant  they  go  away. 

In  point  of  &ct,  therefore,  the  office  of  a  Scottish  University  comprises  the 
whole  of  a  liberal  education,  from  the  foundations  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
of  your  Universities  has,  almost  (torn  the  beginning,  really  aimed  at  including 
the  whole^  both  in  depth  and  in  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
Universities  so  long  did,  confined  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  your  real 
efibrt  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  two  subjects,  the  classical  languages  and 
mathematics.  You  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  years  to  establish  a  Natural 
Science  and  a  Moral  Science  Tripoe.  Instruction  in  both  those  departments 
was  organized  long  ago ;  and  your  teachers  of  those  subjects  have  not  been 
nominal  professors,  who  did  not  lecture :  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  phys- 
ical and  in  moral  science  have  taught  in  your  Universities  and  by  their  teach* 
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ing  contributed  to  fbnn  some  of  the  most  distingiuahed  intellects  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  .  .  . 

OEKBRAL  BDVOAnOK  SOBOOL  BOTH  SCIERTinO  AND  URERABT. 

Can  any  thing  desenre  the  name  of  a  good  education  which  does  not  include 
literature  and  science  too  ?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  than  that  scien- 
tific education  teaches  us  to  think,  and  literary  education  to  express  oar 
thoughts,  do  we  not  require  both  ?  and  is  not  any  one  a  poor,  maimed,  lop- 
sided fragment  of  humanity  who  is  deficient  in  either  ?  We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  languages  or  the  sci- 
ences. Short  as  life  is,  and  shorter  still  as  we  make  it  by  the  time  we  waste  on 
things  whid)  are  neither  business  nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not  so 
badly  off  that  our  scholars  need  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the 
world  they  live  in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  of  poetic  feeling  and  artistic 
oultivation.  I  am  amazed  at  the  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
reformers  have  formed  to  themselves  of  a  human  being^s  power  of  acquisition. 
The  study  of  science,  they  truly  say,  is  indispensable :  our  present  education 
neglects  it :  there  is  truth  in  this  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth :  and  they  think 
it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  encourage,  but 
by  turning  out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  which  are  now  chiefly 
cultivated.  How  absurd,  they  say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  languagea  Absurd  in- 
deed :  but  is  the  human  mind's  capacity  to  learn,  measured  by  that  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  to  teach  ?  I  should  prefer  to  see  these  reformers  pointing 
their  attacks  against  the  shamefVil  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  public  and  pri- 
rate,  which  pretend  to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not  I  should  like 
to  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal 
idleness  and  supineness,  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood  of  the  pupils  without 
really  giving  to  most  of  them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  even  pretended,  to  be  cared  for.  Let  us  try  what 
conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  beiore  we  presume  to  decide 
what  can  not  be  don& 

IIOOBBK  LANGUAGES,   HISTOBT,   OEOOBAPHT,   8UB0BD1NATB. 

■ 

Ko  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a  well-instructed  person  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  at  least  the  French  language,  so  as  to  read  French  books  with  ease; 
and  there  is  great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  Vith  German.  But  living 
languages  are  so  much  more  easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  those  who  use 
them  in  daily  life ;  a  few  months  in  the  country  itself)  if  property  employed,  go 
so  much  farther  than  as  many  years  of  school  lessons ;  that  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  for  those  to  whom  that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them  with 
no  help  but  that  of  books  and  master ;  and  it  will  in  time  be  made  attainable 
through  international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more  than  at  present.  UnL 
versities  do  enough  to  facilitate  the  study  of  modem  languages,  if  they  give  a 
mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of  the  contin- 
ental languages  than  it  is  to  leam  one  of  them  without  it.  Again,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history  and  geogpraphy  should  be 
taughi  in  schools;  except  in  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  labor- 
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ing  daasea,  whoee  sabaequent  aooesa  to  books  ia  Ihnited  Who  ever  really 
learnt  histoiy  aod  geography  except  bj  private  reading?  and  what  an  utter 
(ailure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient 
taste  for  feeding  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attraotive  and  easUy  intelligible 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Besides,  such  history  and  geography  as  can  be 
taught  m  schools  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
memory.  An  university  is  indeed  the  place  where  the  student  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  philoaopt^  of  History;  where  Professors  who  not  merely  know 
the  tacts  but  have  exercised  their  minds  on  them,  should  initiate  him  into  the 
causes  and  explanation,  so  &r  as  within  our  reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 
in  its  principal  features.  Historical  criticism  also— the  tests  of  historical  truth 
— are  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  thia  stage  of  his 
education.  But  of  the  mere  facta  of  history,  as  commonly  accepted,  what  edu- 
cated youth  of  any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as  is  neoessaiy,  if 
he  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an  historical  library  ?  Wiiat  he  needs  on  tbis^ 
and  on  most  other  matters  of  common  information,  is  not  that  he  should  be- 
taught  in  boyhood,  but  that  abundance  of  books  should  be  accessible  to  him. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  TO  BE  STUDIED  THOBOUGHLT. 

The  only  languages^  then,  and  the  only  titeraiure,  to  which  I  would  allow  a' 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  to  these 
I  would  preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy.  That  position 
is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti- 
vated language  and  literature  than  one's  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of 
those  particular  languages  and  literatures 

ThePB  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  fix)m  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
cm  the  causes  of  human  enor,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without  entering  into  the  meta- 
physics of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  ap^rent  propriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  others, 
without  ever  having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  To  quote  again  firom  Archbishop  Whately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  think  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  that  it  conveys  no  dear  idea  to  our 
minds,  and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  express^ 
ittg,  in  any  other  words,  what  we  think  we  understand  by  it  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
translating  with  accuracy  finoro  one  language  to  another,  and  huntiug  out  the 
meanings  expressed  in  a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  fiuniliar 
by  early  and  constant  youth. 

But  besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cultivated  language,  there 
is  a  fiirther  consideration  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
of  a  people,  we  never  reaUy  know  their  thoughts,  l^eir  feelings,  and  their  type 
of  character;  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge,  of  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  only 
half  expanded.  Look  at  a  youth  who  has  never  been  put  of  his  family  circle: 
he  never  dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  he  has 
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been  bred  up  in ;  or,  if  he  baa  heard  of  anj  snch,  attributes  them  to  some 
moral  defect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  education.  If  his  family  are  Tory,  he 
can  not  conceive  the  poesibili^  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  liberal,  of  being  a  Tory. 
What  the  notions  and  habits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has  had  no 
intercourse  beyond  it,  the  notions  and  habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  eveiy  other.  Those  notions  and  habits  are  to  him  human 
nature  itself;  whatever  varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aberration  which 
he  cannot  mentally  realize:  the  idea  that  any  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  inconceivable  to  him.  This 
does  not  merely  dose  his  eyes  to  the  many  things  which  every  countiy  still 
has  to  learn  from  othere;  it  hinden  every  country  fh>m  reaching  the  improve- 
ment which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself  .  .  . 

Even  as  mere  languages,  no  modem  European  language  is  so  valuable  a  dis- 
cipline to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and  Bome^  on  account  of  theur  regu- 
lar and  complicated  structure.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.  It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logia  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  of  the 
thinking  procesa  The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  by 
which  the  forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  forms 
of  thought  The  distinctions  between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  between 
the  cases  of  nouns^  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs»  the  fhnctions  of  partidesi 
are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  merely  in  words.  Single  nouns  and  verbs  ex- 
press objects  and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by  tlie  senses ;  but 
the  modes  of  putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by  the  intellect;  and  each  dif- 
ferent mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The  structure  of  every  sen- 
tence is  a  lesson  in  logic  The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  between  the  agent,  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  thing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  intended  to  modify  or 
qualify,  or  merely  to  unite  with,  some  other  idea ;  wh^t  assertions  are  categor- 
ical, what  only  conditional ;  whether  the  intention  is  to  express  similarity  or 
contrast,  to  make  a  plurality  of  assertions  coigunctively  or  diqunctively;  what 
portions  of  a  sentence,  though  grammatically  cooiplete  wiUun  themselves,  are 
mere  members  or  subordinate  parte  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sen- 
tence. Such  things  form  the  subject  matter  of  universal  grammar;  and  the 
languages  which  teach  it  best  are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules, 
and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  so  that  if  we  &il  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of  these, 
we  can  not  avoid  committing  a  solecism  in  language.  In  these  qualities  the 
classical  languages  have  au  incomparable  superiority  over  eveiy  modem  lan- 
guage, and  over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  which  have  a  literature  worth 
being  generally  studied.  .  .  . 

Human  invention  has  never  produced  any  thing  so  valuable,  in  the  way  both 
of  stimulation  and  of  discipline  to  the  inquuing  intellect,  as  the  dialectics  of 
the  ancients,  of  which  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  illustrate  the  theory, 
and  those  of  Plato  exhibit  the  practice.  No  modem  writing  comes  near  to 
these,  in  teaching,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  way  to  investigate  truth, 
on  those  subjects,  so  vastly  important  to  us,  which  remain  mattere  of  coutro- 
versy,  Ax>m  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a  directly  experi- 
mental test    To  question  all  things ;  never  to  turn  away  ftom  any  difficulty ; 
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to  acoept  no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from  other  people  without  a  rigid 
ecnitioy  bjr  negative  criticism,  letting  no  fallacji  or  incoherence,  or  confusion 
of  thought,  slip  by  unperoeived ;  above  all,  to  insist  upon  having  the  meaning 
of  a  word  dearly  underatood  before  using  it^  and  the  meaning  of  a  proposition 
before  assenting  to  it;  these  are  the  lessons  we  learn  from  the  ancient  dialec- 
iioiaiia.  With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  negative  element,  they  in- 
spire no  scepticism  about  the  reality  of  truth,  or  indifference  to  its  pursuit  The 
noblest  enthusiasm,  both  for  the  search  after  truth  and  for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  uses,  pervades  these  writers,  Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato,  though  Plato 
has  incomparably  the  greater  power  of  imparting  those  feelings  to  others.  In 
cultivating,  therefore,  the  ancient  languages  as  our  best  literary  education,  we 
are  all  the  while  laying  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and  philosophical 
culture.  In  purely  literary  excellence — in  perfection  of  form — the  preeminence 
of  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.  In  every  department  which  they  attempted, 
and  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composition,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been 
to  the  greatest  modern  artists  an  example,  to  be  looked  up  to  with  hopeless  ad- 
miration, but  of  inappreciable  value  as  a  light  on  high,  guiding  their  own  en- 
deavor. . . .  The  secret  of  the  style  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is  tluit 
it  is  the  perfectfon  of  good  seuse.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  use  a  word 
without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.  They  al- 
ways (to  begin  with)  had  a  meaning;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  say; 
and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  exactness 
and  completeness,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible 
clearness  and  vividness.  It  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  conceive  of  a 
piece  of  writing  as  beautiful  in  itself,  abstractedly  ttom  what  it  had  to  express: 
its  beauty  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  sense. 
The  curiaaa  feUeHaa  which  their  critics  ascribed  in  a  preeminent  d^^ree  t9 
Horace^  expresses  the  standard  at  which  they  all  aimed.  Their  style  is  exactly 
described  by  Swift's  definition,  **  the  right  words  in  the  right  places."  Look 
at  an  oration  of  Demosthenes;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to 
itself  as  style  at  all;  it  is  only  after  a  close  examination  we  perceive  that  eveiy 
word  is  what  it  should  be,  and  where  it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly 
and  imperceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to  produce. 
The  perfection  of  the  workmanship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
blemish  or  faulty  and  of  any  thing  which  checks  the  flow  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, any  thing  which  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mind  from  the  main  pur- 
pose. But  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not  the  object  of  Demosthenes 
to  make  the  Athenians  cry  out  "  What  a  splendid  speaker!*'  but  to  make  them 
say  "  Let  us  march  against  Philip  T'  .  .  . 

LDCITATIONS  TO  OULSSIOAL  STUDIES. 

They  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  after  lifh, 
to  read  the  great  works  of  ancient  literature  with  ease.  Those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  inclination  to  make  schdarship,  or  ancient  history,  or  general  pliilology 
their  pursuit,  of  course,  require  much  more,  but  there  is  no  room  for  more  in 
general  education.  The  laborious  idleness  in  whkdi  the  school-time  is  wasted 
away  in  the  English  classical  schools  deserves  the  severest  reprehension.  To 
what  purpose  should  the  most  precious  yeare  of  early  life  be  irreparably  squan- 
dered in  learning  to  write  bad  Latin  and  Greek  verses  ?    I  do  not  see  that  we 
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are  modi  the  better  even  for  tboee  who  end  by  writing  good  ones.  The  ezer- 
dse  in  oompomtion,  most  soitable  to  the  requifemente  of  learners,  is  that  mosfc 
valuable  one,  of  retranslating  from  translated  passages  of  a  good  anthor ;  and  t» 
this  might  be  added,  what  still  exists  in  many  Continental  places  of  edncation^ 
occasional  practice  in  talking  Latin.  There  would  be  something  to  be  said  for 
the  time  spent  in  the  manufiicture  of  verses^  if  such  practice  were  necessary 
lor  the  enjoyment  of  ancient  poetry;  though  it  would  be  better  to  lose  that  en*- 
Joyment  than  to  porcfaase  it  at  so  extravagant  a  price.  But  the  beauties  of  a 
great  poet  would  be  a  fiv  poorer  thing  than  they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  us 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  tlioad 
technicalities:  they  are  not  necessary  to  us.  They  are  essential  for  criticising 
a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sufficient  fiuniliaritj 
with  the  language,  for  its  meaning  to  reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and 
clothed  with  the  associations  on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  ef> 
feet.  Whoever  has  this  &miliarity,  and  a  practiced  ear,  can  have  as  keen  a 
relish  of  the  music  of  Ytfgil  and  Horace,  as  of  Gray,  or  Bums,  or  Shelley; 
though  he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  rules  ought  not  to  be  taught,  but  I  would  have  a  dass  apart 
for  them,  and  would  make  the  appropriate  exercises  an  optional,  not  a  compul- 
soiy  part  of  the  school  teaching. 

SOIEllTinO  IHSTEUCnOV  1H  THB  AflCXBTiUnCXHT  OF  TRUTH. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  value  of  scientific  instruction,  the  mere  inform^ 
ation  that  it  gives,  speaks  for  itself  We  are  bom  into  a  world  which  we  faavd 
not  made ;  a  world  whose  phenomena  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  of 
which  we  do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into  the  worid  with  us.  In  such  a  worM 
we  are  appointed  to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  be  done.  Our  whole 
working  power  depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  worid — ^in  other  words^ 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  work  with,  and  to  work  amongj*, 
and  to  work  upon.  We  may  and  do  rely,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  know^ 
edge,  on  the  few  who  hi  each  department  make  its  iicqnisrtion  their  main  busi- 
ness in  life.  But  unless  an  elementary  knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  diF> 
Ihsed  among  the  public,  they  never  know  what  is  certain  and  what »  not,  olr 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  and  who  are  not :  and  they  either 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  testimony  of  science,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  char- 
latans and  imposters.  They  alternate  between  ignorant  distrast,  and  blind, 
ofiien  misplaced  confidence.  Besides,  who  is  there  who  would  not  wish  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  common  physical  facts  that  take  place  under  his 
eye  ?  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pump  raises  water,  why  a  lever 
moves  heavy  weights,  why  it  is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  poles,  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  bright,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
tides  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  these  things,  let  him 
be  ever  so  skilled  in  a  special  profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  but  an  igno- 
ramus ?  It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education  to  put  us  in  hitelligent  possession 
of  the  most  important  and  most  universally  hiterestbug  flicts  of  the  universe,  bo 
that  the  world  which  surrounds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  us^  uninterest- 
hig  because  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous part  of  the  utility  of  science,  and  the  part  which,  if  neglected  in  youth, 
may  be  the  most  easily  made  up  for  aAerward&    It  is  more  important  to  under- 
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stand  the  value  of  scientiflc  iiistruction  as  a  training  and  disciplining  process, 
to  fit  the  inteUect  for  the  proper  work  of  a  hutnan  being.  Facts  are  the  ma- 
terials of  our  knowledge,  but  the  mind  itself  is  the  instrument ;  and  it  i»  easier 
to  acquire  facts,  than  to  Judge  what  they  prove,  and  how,  through  the  facts 
which  we  know,  to  get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 

The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human  inteUect  throughout  life  is  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  We  are  always  needing  to  know  what  is  actually  true 
about  something  or  other.  It  is  not  given  to  ub  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a  light  to  all  men  and  to  future  generations;  though  with  a  bet-* 
ter  general  education  the  number  of  those  who  could  do  so  would  be  &r  great- 
er than  it  is.  But  we  all  require  the  ability  to  judge  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital  truths ;  to  choose  what  doctrines  we 
will  receive  in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example;  to  judge  whether  we  ought 
to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  or  to  what  length  it  is  our  duty  to  go  with 
each ;  to  form  a  rational  conviction  on  great  questions  of  legislation  and  inters 
nal  policy,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  our  country  should  behave  to  depend- 
encies and  to  foreign  nations.  And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  dis- 
criminate truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  truths.  AH  through  life  it  is  eur 
most  pressing  interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the  matters  we  are  eon^ 
cemed  with.  If  we  are  farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve  wot 
soil ;  if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influence  the  markets  of  our  commodities } 
if  judges,  or  jur3rmen,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  thut  truly  did  an  unlawful  act^ 
or  to  whom  a  disputed  right  truly  belongs.  Every  time  we  have  to  make  A 
new  resolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in  any  situation  in  life,  we  shall  go  wrotig 
tinless  we  know  the  truth  about  the  fkcts  on  which  our  rescdntioD  dependft 
Now,  however  difibrent  these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  however  unlike 
they  really  are  in  their  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and 
the  tests  of  truth,  are  in  all  cases  much  the  same.  There  are  but  two  roads  by 
which  truth  can  be  discovered:  observation  and  reasoning:  observation^  ef 
course,  including  experiment  We  all  observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  there- 
fore more  or  less  successfully,  we  all  ascertain  truths :  but  most  of  us  do  it 
Very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on  at  all  Were  we  not  able  to  &11  back  oo  others 
who  do  it  better.  If  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  degree,  we  should  be  mere  in^ 
btruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could:  they  would  be  able  to  tednoe  ub 
to  slavery.  Then  how  shall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  the 
Way  m  which  it  has  already  been  successfully  done. 

FBOGBBSES  BT  WHIOH  TRUTH  18  ATTAIUBD. 

Tlie  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,  reasoning,  and  observation,  have 
been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  In  the  physical  sciences.  Aa 
classical  literature  furnishes  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  expression,  so 
do  the  phjTsical  sciences  those  of  the  art  of  thinking.  Mathematics,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  astronomy  and  natSral  philosophy,  are  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  discovery  of  truths  by  reasoning ;  experimental  science,  of  their  discov- 
ery by  direct  observation.  In  all  these  cases  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the 
operation,  because  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  have  been  found  true  by 
subsequent  trial  It  is  by  the  study  of  these,  then,  that  we  may  hope  to  qual- 
ify ourselves  for  distinguishing  truth,'  in  cases  where  there  do  not  exist  the 
same  ready  means  of  verification. 
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In  what  consists  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  difference  between  one 
human  intellect  and  another  ?  In  their  abili^  to  judge  correctly  of  evidence. 
Our  direct  perceptions  of  truth  are  so  limited ;  we  know  so  few  things  by  im- 
mediate intuition,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  by  simple  apprehension — that  we 
depend  for  almost  all  our  yaluable  knowledge,  on  evidence  external  to  itself; 
and  most  of  us  are  very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where  an  appeal 
can  not  be  made  to  actual  eyesight  The  intellectual  part  of  our  education  has 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate  this  almost  universal 
inflrmi^ — ^this  summary  and  substance  of  nearly  all  purely  intellectual  weak- 
ness. To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the  resources  which  the  most  perfect 
system  of  intellectual  training  can  command.  Those  resources,  as  every  teach- 
er knows,  are  but  of  three  kinds:  first,  models;  secondly,  rules;  thirdly,  ap- 
propriate practice.  The  models  of  the  art  of  estimating  evidence  are  furnished 
by  science;  the  rules  are  suggested  by  science;  and  the  study  of  science  is  the 
most  fundamental  portion  of  the  practice. 

MATHElf  ATTCa— PURE  AlO)  APPLIED. 

It  is  diiefly  from  mathematics  we  realize  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a  road 
to  truth  by  means  of  reasoning;  that  any  thing  real,  and  which  will  be  found 
true  when  tried,  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  when  men 
argued  confidently  to  supposed  facts  of  outward  nature  without  properly  es- 
tablishing theur  premises,  or  checking  the  conclusions  by  observatioo,  created  a 
prejudice  in  the  modem,  and  especially  in  the  English  mind,  against  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  as  a  mode  of  investigation.  The  prejudice  lasted  long, 
and  was  upheld  by  the  misunderstood  authority  of  Lord  Bacon ;  until  the  pro- 
digious applications  of  mathematics  to  physical  science — to  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  external  nature — slowly  and  tardily  restored  the  reasoning  process 
to  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  source  of  real  knowledge.  Mathematical 
pure  and  i^tplied,  are  still  the  great  conclusive  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  reasoning,  liathematics  also  habituates  us  to  several  of  the  principal  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  process.  Our  first  studies  in  geometry  teach  us 
two  invaluable  lessons.  One  is,  to  lay  down  at  the  beginning,  in  express  and 
dear  terms,  all  the  premises  from  wbich  we  intend  to  reason.  The  other  is, 
to  keep  every  step  in  the  reasoning  distinct  and  separate  Grom  all  the  other 
steps,  and  to  make  each  step  safe  before  proceeding  to  anotlier ;  expressly 
stating  to  ourselves,  at  every  joint  in  the  reasoning,  what  new  premise  we 
there  introduce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  this  at  all  tunes,  in  all 
our  reasonings.  But  we  must  be  always  able  and  ready  to  do  it.  If  the  valid- 
ity of  our  argument  is  denied,  or  if  we  doubt  it  ourselves,'  that  is  the  way  to 
dieck  it  In  this  way  we  are  often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  place 
where  paralogism  or  confusion  get  in :  and  after  sufficient  practice  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  them  out  fhom  the  beginning.  |^  is  to  mathematics,  again,  that 
we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a  connected  body  of  truth ;  truths  which  grow  out 
of  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  that  each  implies  all  the  rest;  without 
contradicting  another  or  others,  until  in  the  end  it  appears  that  no  part  of  the 
qrstem  can  be  false  unless  the  whole  is  so.  Pure  mathematics  first  gave  us 
this  conception ;  applied  mathematics  extends  to  it  the  realm  of  physical  na- 
ture. 
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Applied  mathematics  abows  us  that  not  only  the  troths  of  abstract  number 
and  extension,  but  the  external  facts  of  the  universe,  which  we  apprehend  bj 
our  senses,  form  at  least,  in  a  large  part  of  all  nature,  a  web  similarlj  held  to- 
gether. We  are  able,  by  reasoning  from  a  few  Aindamental  troths,  to  explain 
and  predict  the  phenomena  of  material  objects :  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  fundamental  troths  were  themselves  found  out  by  reasoning ;  for  they 
are  not  such  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  had  to  be  inferred  by  a  mathe- 
matical process  fh>m  a  mass  of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within  the  di- 
rect reach  of  human  observation.  When  Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered 
the  hiws  of  the  soUtr  system,  he  created,  for  all  posterity,  the  troe  idea  of  sc- 
once. He  gave  the  most  perfect  example  we  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of  that 
union  of  reasoning  and  observation,  which  by  means  of  fkcts  that  can  be  di- 
rectly observed,  ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitudes  of  other  fbcts — ^laws 
which  not  only  explain  and  account  for  what  we  see,  but  give  us  assurance  be- 
forehand of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much  that  we  never  could  have  found 
out  by  observation,  though,  having  been  found  out,  it  is  always  verified  by  the 
result 

DISOXPUHB  or  THS  BZPBRIMBirrAL  80XXN0BS. 

While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematical  sciences,  supply  us  with  a  typical 
example  of  the  ascertainment  of  troth  by  reasoning;  those  physical  sciences 
which  are  not  mathematical,  such  as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental 
physics,  show  us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of  arriving  at  certain 
troth,  by  observation,  in  its  most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment  The  value 
of  matliematics  in  a  logical  point  of  view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematicianSi 
and  has  even  been  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to  provoke  a  counter  exaggera- 
tion, of  which  a  well  known  essay  by  Sir  William  ^Hamilton  Is  an  example : 
but  the  logical  value  of  experimental  science  is  comparatively  a  new  subject^ 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  important  than  that  which  the  ex- 
perimental sciences  afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists  in  doing  well, 
what  all  of  us,  during  the  whole  of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most 
part  badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoners,  but  all  profess,  and  really 
attempt,  to  draw  inferences  (torn  experience :  yet  hardly  any  one,  who  has  not 
been  a  student  of  the  physical  sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what  the 
process  of  interpreting  experience  really* is.  If  a  &ct  has  occurred  once  or 
oftener,  and  another  fact  has  followed  it,  people  think  they  have  got  an  experi- 
ment^ and  are  well  on  the  road  towards  showing  that  the  one  fact  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  If  they  did  but  know  the  immense  amount  of  precaution  necefl- 
sary  to  a  scientific  expe'riment;  with  what  sedulous  care  the  accompanying  dr- 
cumstanoes  are  contrived  and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  but  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment— or,  when  disturbing  agencies  can  not 
be  excluded,  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  their  influence  is  calculated  and 
allowed  for,  in  order  that  the  residue  may  contain  nothing  but  what  is  due  to 
the  one  agency  under  examination ;  if  these  things  were  attended  to,  people 
would  be  much  less  easUy  satisfled  that  their  opinions  have  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience; many  popular  notions  and  generalizations  which  are  in  all  mouths, 
would  be  thought  a  great  deal  less  certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
we  should  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really  experimental  knowledge^  on 
things  which  are  now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion,  where  one  side 
finds  as  much  to  say,  and  says  it  as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person's 
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opinion  is  less  determined  by  evidence  than  by  his  accidental  interest  or  pre- 
poeaession.  .  .  . 

LOGIC. 

Logic  lays  down  the  general  principles  and  laws  of  the  search  after  fcratli ; 
the  conditions  which,  whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  have  been  ob- 
served if  the  mind  has  done  its  work  rightiy.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  com- 
plement of  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  sciences  give  the  practice,  of 
which  logic  is  the  theory.  It  declares  the  prindplea^  rules,  and  precepts,  of 
which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

•The  science  of  Logic  has  two  parts ;  ratiodnative  and  inductive  logic.  The 
one  helps  to  keep  us  right  in  reasoning  from  premises,  the  other  in  concluding 
from  observation.  Ratiocioative  logic  is  much  older  than  inductive,  because 
reasoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  is  an  easier  process  than  induc- 
tion, and  the  science  which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  mathematics,  had 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  height  while  the  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  principles  of  ratiocination,  therefore, 
were  the  earliest  understood  and  systematized,  and  the  logic  of  ratiocination  is 
even  now  suitable  to  an  earlier  sti^  in  education  than  that  of  induction.  The 
principles  of  induction  can  not  be  properly  understood  without  some  previous 
study  of  the  inductive  sciences :  but  the  logic  of  reasoning,  which  was  already 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Aristotle,  does  not  absolutely  require 
even  a  knowledge  of  mathematics^  but  can  be  sufficiently  exemplified  and  il- 
lustrated from  the  practice  of  daily  life.  .  .  . 

PHTSIOLOGT. 

There  are  other  sciences^  which  are  m  a  more  backward  state,  and  tax  the 
whole  powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a  beginning  of  which  may 
be  beneficially  made  in  university  studies,  while  a  tincture  of  them  is  valuable 
evon  to  those  who  are  never  likely  to  proceed  further.  The  first  is  physiol- 
ogy ;  the  science  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and  especially  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  a  profound  knowledge  of  this  difficult  subject  can  be  acquired  in  youth,  or 
as  a  part  of  general  educatk>n.  Yet  an  acquaintance  with  its  leading  truths  is 
one  of  those  acquirements  which  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
particular  profession.  The  value  of  such  knowledge  for  daily  uses  has  been 
made  fomiliar  to  us  all  by  the  sanitary  discussions  of  late  years.  There  is 
hardly  one  among  us  who  may  not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  required 
to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  public  action  on  sanitary  subjects.  And 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  true  conditions  of  health  and  disease— of 
knowing  how  to  acquire  and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body  which  the 
most  tedious  and  costly  medical  treatment  so  often  fiiils  to  restore  when  once 
lost,  should  secure  a  place  in  general  education  for  the  principal  n^axims  0/ 
hygiene,  and  some  of  those  even  of  practical  medicine. 

For  those  who  aim  at  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the  study  of  physiology 
has  still  greater  recommendations,  and  is,  in  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  the  higher  studies,  a  real  neoessity.  The  practice  which  it  gives  in  the 
study  of  nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  science  affords  in  the  same  kind, 
and  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  difficult  questions  of  politics  and  social  life. 
8dentiflc  education,  .apart  fix>m  professional  objects,  is  but  a  preparation  for 
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judging  rightlj  of  Mao,  and  of  hia  requirements  and  interests.  But  to  this 
final  pursuit^  whidi  has  been  called  p«r  exctilence  the  proper  studj  of  mankind, 
physiology  is  the  most  senriceable  of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  tlie  nearest. 
Its  subject  is  already  Man ;  the  same  complex  and  manifold  being,  whose  prop- 
erties are  not  independent  of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from  age  to  age, 
like  those  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  or  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  are 
infinitely  various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art  or  accident,  graduating  by  the 
nicest  shades  into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another  in  a  thousand 
ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  capable  of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  the  difficulties  of  the  study  of  a  being  so  constituted,  the  physiologist, 
and  he  alone  among  scientific  inquirers,  is  already  &miliar.  Take  what  view 
we  will  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  either  of  them  is  like  any  thing  else.  In  the  organic  world  we 
study  nature  under  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  which  afiect  the  study 
of  moral  and  political  phenomena :  our  means  of  making  experiments  are  al- 
most as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  facts  makes  the  conclu- 
ttons  of  general  reasoning  unusually  precarious,  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  determine  every  result  Tet  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  to  arrive  at  a  considerable 
number  of  well  ascertained  and  important  truths.  This,  therefore,  is  an  ex- 
oellent  school  in  which  to  study  the  means  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties 
elsewhere.  It  is  In  physiology,  too,  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  th« 
conceptions  which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and  social  sciences,  but 
which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  those  of  inoi^ganic  nature.  As,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predisposing  causes,  as  distinguished  from  ex* 
dting  cause&  The  operation  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely  influenced  by 
predisposition :  without  that  element,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  common- 
est &ots  of  history  and  social  life.  Physiology  is  also  the  first  science  in  which 
we  recognize  the  influence  of  habit — ^the  tendency  of  something  to  happen 
again  merely  because  it  has  happened  before.  From  physiology,  too,  we  get 
our  clearest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  development  or  evolution.  The 
growth  of  a  plant  or  animal  flt>m  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  specimen  of  a 
phenomenon  which  rules  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and 
society — increase  of  Amction,  through  expansion  and  differentiation  of  struc- 
ture by  Internal  forces.  .  .  . 

F8TCHOLOOT. 

Psychology  is  simply  the  laws  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  man,  it  is  his  own  nature  and  that 
of  his  fellow  men :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying 
scientifically,  so  as  to  reach  the  ftindamental  laws  which  underlie  and  govern 
all  the  rest  With  regard  to  the  suitableness  of  this  subject  for  general  edu- 
cation, a  distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  certain  observed  laws  of  our 
thoughts  and  of  our  feelings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence,  and,  once 
seized,  are  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. Psychology,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  speak  of  the  laws 
themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  applications — is  as  positive  and  certain  a  sci- 
ence as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such.  When,  however,  we  pass  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  these  admitted  truths,  to  questions  which  are  still  in  con- 
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troyerqr  among  the  dUTerent  phfloeophical  schools — how  &r  the  higher  opera- 
tiona  of  the  mind  can  be  explained  by  association,  how  far  we  most  admit 
other  primaiy  principles — ^what  fiiculties  of  the  mind  are  simple,  what  com- 
plex, and  what  is  the  composition  of  the  latter — above  all,  when  we  embark 
upon  the  sea  of  metaphysics,  properly  so  called,  and  inquire,  for  instance, 
whether  time  and  space  are  real  existences,  as  is  our  spontaneous  impression, 
or  forms  of  our  sensitiye  &culty,  as  is  maintained  by  Xant,  or  complex  ideas 
generated  by  association ;  whether  matter  and  spirit  are  conceptions  merely 
relative  to  our  Acuities,  or  facts  existing  fer  m,  and  in  the  latter  case,  what  is 
the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  them ;  whether  the  will  of  man  is 
free  or  determined  by  causes,  and  what  is  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines;  matters  on  which  the  most  thinking  men,  and  those  who  have  given 
most  study  to  the  subjects,  are  still  divided ;  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  that  those  who  do  not  specially  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  speculation  should  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attempting  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  questions.  But  it  is  a  part  of  liberal  education  to 
know  that  such  controversies  exist,  and,  in  a  general  way,  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

POUnOS — HISTOBT. 

Politics  can  not  be  learned  once  for  all,  flrom  a  textbook,  or  the  instructions 
of  a  master.  Education  is  not  entitled  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  any  set 
of  opinions  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  established  science.  But  it  can  sup- 
ply the  student  with  materials  for  his  own  mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.  Itoan 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  best  speculations  on  the  subject,  taken  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view:  none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while  each  em- 
bodies some  considerations  really  relevant,  really  requiring  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  the  principal  &cts  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  namely  the  different  modes  or  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion that  have  been  found  among  mankind,  and  the  chanicteristio  properties  of 
each.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as  prosecuted  in  an  Uni- 
versity. 

Civil  and  Political  Economy — Jurisprudence — IntemaHonal  Law, 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of 
their  own  country,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the  more  advanced  of  the 
other  civilized  nations.  Those  branches  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life 
in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  fiusts  or  thoughts  sufficiently  sifted  and 
methodized  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  science,  should  be  taught  ex  prqfissao. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  is  Political  Economy ;  the  sources  and  conditions  of 
wealth  aad  material  prosperity  for  aggregpate  bodies  of  human  beings.  This 
study  approaches  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ap- 
ply that  name  to  the  physical  sciences,  than  any  thing  else  connected  with  poli- 
tics yet  does.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  important  lessons  which  it  affords  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  or  form  plans  for  their  improvement  which  will  stand 
actual  trial  The  same  persons  who  cry  down  Logic  will  generally  warn  you 
against  Political  Economy. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of  what  is  called 
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Jiirispradenoe ;  the  general  principles  of  law;  the  social  necessities  which 
laws  are  required  to  meet;  the  features  common  to  all  systems  of  law,  and  the 
diflferenees  between  them ;  the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the  proper  mode 
of  constructing  a  legal  system,  and  the  beet  constitution  of  courts  of  justice 
and  modes  of  legal  procedura  These  things  are  not  only  the  chief  part  of  the 
business  of  government,  but  the  vital  concern  of  eveiy  citizen ;  and  their  im- 
provement aflfords  a  wide  scope  for  the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind, 
ambitious  of  contributing  towards  the  better  condition  of  the  human  race. 

To  these  studies  I  would  add  International  Law;  which  I  decidedly  think 
should  be  taught  in  all  universities,  and  should  form  part  of  all  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  need  of  it  is  br  ftom  being  limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers ;  it 
extends  to  every  citizen.  What  is  called  the  Law  of  Nations  is  not  properly 
law,  but  a  part  of  ethics :  a  set  of  moral  rules,  accepted  as  authoritative  by 
civilized  states.  It  is  true  that  these  rules  neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eter- 
nal obligation,  but  do  and  must  vary  more  or  less  firom  age  to  age  as  the  con- 
sdences  of  nations  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exigencies  of  political  so- 
ciety undergo  change.  But  the  rules  mostly  were  at  their  origin,  and  still  are^ 
an  application  of  the  maxims  of  honesty  and  humanity  to  the  intercourse  of 
state&  They  were  introduced  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by  their 
sense  of  the  general  interest^  to  mitigate  the  crimes  and  suflferings  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  to  restrain  governments  and  nations  from  uigust  or  dishonest  conduct 
towards  one  another  in  time  of  peaca  Since  every  country  stands  in  nume- 
rous and  various  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our 
own  among  the  number,  exercise  actual  authority  over  some  of  these,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  established  'rules  of  international  morality  is  essential  to  the  duty 
of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of  every  person  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation,  and  whose  voice  and  feeling  form  a  part  of  what  is  called  public  opin- 
ion. .  . 

BKUQIOir  AND  ETHIC& 

Moral  and  religious  education  consist  in  training  the  foelings  and  the  daily 
habits ;  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
control  of  public  education.  It  is  the  home,  the  &mily,  which  gives  us  the 
moral  or  religious  education  we  really  receive;  and  tliia  is  completed,  and 
modified,  sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse,  by  society,  and  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  with  which  we  are  there  surrounded.  The  moral  or  religious 
influence  which  an  university  can  exercise,  consists  less  in  any  express  teach- 
ing, than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  the  placa  Whatever  it  teaches,  it  should 
teach  as  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  knowledge  as 
chiefly  a  means  to  worthiness  of  life,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
each  of  us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  the  species  itself;  exalting  and  dignifying  our  nature.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  spreads  more  oontagiously  from  teacher  to  pupil  thaA  elevation  of 
sentiment:  ofl»n  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the  living  influence  of  a 
professor,  a  contempt  for  mean  and  selfish  objects,  and  a  noble  ambition  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  which  they  have  carried  with  them 
throughout  life.  In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind  have  natural  and 
peculiar  means  of  doing  with  effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fel- 
low-beings, or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any  character,  should  feel  bound  to 
do  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  and  opportunities.    What  is  special  to  an  uni- 
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Tenity  on  these  «atjecte  belongs  chiefly,  like  the  rest  of  its  woik,  to  the  intel- 
lectual depertment  An  ani^ereitj  exists  for  the  purpose  of  laying  open  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  esse  admits  the  ao- 
cumulated  treasure  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind.  As  an  indiq;>ensable  part  of 
this,  it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at  laige^  their  own  country, 
and  the  best  and  wisest  individual  men,  have  thought  on  the  great  subjects  of 
morals  and  rdigfon.  There  should  be,  and  there  is  in  most  uniTeniities,  pro* 
fessorial  instruction  in  mcnral  philosophy ;  but  I  could  wish  that  this  instruction 
were  of  a  somewhat  diflbrent  type  fh>m  what  is  ordinarily  met  with.  I  could 
wish  that  it  were  more  expository,  leas  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dogmatic. 
The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  systems  of  moral 
phikMophy  wbicdi  have  existed  and  been  practically  operative  among  mankind, 
and  should  bear  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotelian,  the  Epicu- 
nan,  the  Stoic,  the  Judak^  the  Ohristian  in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpreta^ 
4ion,  which  differ  almost  as  much  from  one  another  as  the  teachings  of  those 
earlier  schools.  He  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different  standards  of; 
rii^t  and  wrong,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics;  general  utility, 
natural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  senee^  principles  of  practical  reason,  and 
ihe  rest  Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  much  the  teacher's  buaineas  to  take  ^ 
skle,  and  fight  stoutly  for  some  one  against  the  rest,  as  it  is  to  direct  them  all 
towards  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  rules  of  conduct  most 
4kdvaatageou8  to  mankind.  .  .  . 

JUTHXTIC  CULTURB. 

There  is  a  third  division  of  human  culture  which,  if  subordinate,  and  owing 
•allegiance  to  the  two  others,  is  barely  inferior  to  them,  and  not  less  needM  to 
4he  completeness  of  the  human  being;  I  mean  the  nsthetic  branch ;  the  culture 
which  comes  through  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  the  education  of 
the  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful  This  department  of  things 
-deserves  to  be  regarded  in  a  fiir  more  serious  light  than  is  the  custom  of  these 
oonntries.  It  is  only  of  late,  and  chiefly  by  a  superficial  imitation  of  foreigners^ 
that  we  have  begun  to  use  the  word  Art  by  itself^  and  to  speak  of  Art  as  we 
«peak  of  Science,  or  GoTernroent,  or  Religion :  we  used  to  talk  of  the  Art% 
4md  more  qieciflcally  of  the  ilne  Arts:  and  even  by  them  were  vulgarly  meant 
only  two  Ibrms  of  art,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  two  which,  as  a  people,  we 
cared  least  about — whush  were  regarded  even  by  the  more  cultivated  among  us 
as  little  more  than  branches  of  domestic  ornamentation,  a  kind  of  elegant  up- 
holstery. .  .  . 

To  find  Art  ranking  on  a  complete  equality,  in  theory  at  least,  with  Phil- 
loeophy,  Learning,  and  science— as  holding  an  equally  important  place  among 
the  agents  of  civilization  and  among  the  elements  of  the  worth  of  humanity ; 
to  find  eyen  painting  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  social  powers,  and  the  art 
of  a  country  as  a  feature  in  its  character  and  condition,  little  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  either  its  religion  or  its  government ;  all  this  only  did  not  amaze 
and  puzzle  Englishmen,  because  it  was  too  strange  for  them  to  be  able  to 
realize  it,  or.  in  truth,  to  believe  it  possible :  and  the  radical  difference  of  feel- 
ing on  this  matter  between  the  British  people  and  those  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Contment  generally,  is  one  among  tlie  caoses  of  that  extraordinary  in- 
ability to  understand  one  another,  which  exists  between  England  and  the  rest 
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of  Europe,  while  it  does  not  exist  to  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  between 
one  nation  of  Continental  £urope  and  another. 

Poeiie  Cutlivation, 

It  is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  and  the  sentiments  too.  Noth- 
ing binders  us  from  so  training  a  man  that  he  will  not,  even  for  a  disinterested 
purpose,  violate  the  moral  law,  and  also  feeding  and  encouraging  those  liigh 
feelings,  on  which  we  mainly  re^  for  lifting  men  above  low  and  sordid  objects, 
and  giving  ttiem  a  higlier  conception  of  what  constitutes  success  in  life.  If  we 
wish  men  to  practice  virtue,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make  them  love  virtue, 
and  feel  it  an  object  in  itselfj  and  not  a  tax  paid  for  leave  to  pursue  other  ob- 
jects.  It  is  worth  training  them  to  feel,  not  only  actual  wrong  or  actual  mean- 
ness, but  tlie  absence  of  noble  aims  and  endeavors,  as  not  merely  blameable 
but  also  degrading:  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  miserable  smallness  of  mere  self 
in  the  lace  of  this  great  universe,  of  the  collective  mass  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
in  the  face  of  past  history  and  of  the  indefinite  future — the  poorness  and  insig- 
nificance of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent  in  making  things  comfortable  for 
ourselves  and  our  kin,  and  raising  ourselves  and  them  a  step  or  two  on  the  so- 
cial ladder.  Thus  feeling,  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves  only  so  fiir  as  we  feel 
capable  of  nobler  objects:  and  if  unfortunately  those  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded do  not  share  our  aspirations,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conduct  to  which 
we  are  promoted  by  them — to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  ideal  sympathy  of  tlie 
great  characters  in  history,  or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
idealized  posterity:  shall  I  add,  of  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a  Divme 
Being  ?  Now,  of  this  elevated  tone  of  mind  the  great  source  of  inspiration  is 
poetry,  and  all  literature  so  fitr  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  We  may  imbibe 
exalted  feelings  from  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  as 
those  great  men  are  not  solely  philosophers  or  orators  or  historians,  but  poets 
and  artists. 

Nor  is  it  only  lofliness,  only  the  heroic  feelings,  that  are  bred  by  poetic  cul- 
tivation. Its  power  is  as  great  in  calming  the  soul  as  in  elevating  it — in  fos- 
tering the  milder  emotions,  as  the  more  exalted:  It  brings  home  to  us  all  those 
aspects  of  life  which  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  unselfish  side,  and  lead  us 
to  identify  our  joy  and  grief  with  the  good  or  ill  of  the  system  of  which  we 
form  a  part;  and  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  which,  without  having 
any  direct  application  to  conduct,  incline  us  to  take  life  seriously,  and  predis- 
pose us  to  the  reception  of  any  thing  which  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
duty.  Who  does  not  feel  a  better  man  after  a  course  of  Dante,  or  of  Words- 
worth, or,  I  will  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Georgics,  or  after  brooding  over 
Gray's  Elegy,  or  Shelley's  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce  similar  ef- 
fects in  their  degree.  The  races  and  nations  whose  senses  are  naturally  finer 
and  their  sensuous  perceptions  more  exercised  than  ours,  receive  the  same  kind 
of  impressions  from  painting  and  sculpture  :  and  many  of  the  more  delicately 
organized  among  ourselves  do  the  same.  All  the  arts  of  expression  tend  to 
keep  alive  and  in  activity  the  feelings  they  express.  Do  you  think  that  the 
great  Italian  painters  would  have  filled  the  place  they  did  in  the  European 
mind,  would  have  been  universally  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  of  their 
time,  if  their  productions  had  done  nothing  for  it  but  to  serve  as  the  decoration 
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of  a  public  hall  or  a  private  Mftm  t  Their  Nativities  and  Cmcifixions,  thefr 
glorious  Madonnas  and  Saints,  were  to  their  snsoeptiblo  Southern  countrymen 
tlie  great  school  not  only  of  devotional,  bat  of  all  the  elevated  and  all  the  im- 
aginative feelings.  We  colder  Northerns  may  approach  to  a  conception  of  this 
function  of  art  when  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  or  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  emotions  excited  by  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Even  apart  fh>m  any  spedflo 
emotional  expression,  the  mere  contemplation  of  beauty  of  a  high  order  pro- 
duces in  no  small  deg^ree  this  elevating  effect  on  the  character.  The  power  of 
natural  scenery  addresses  itself  to  the  same  region  of  human  nature  which  cor- 
responds to  Art 

To  whatever  avocations  we  miiy  be  called  in  life,  let  us  never  quash  these 
susceptibilities  within  us,  but  careftiUy  seelc  the  opportunities  of  maintaining 
them  in  exercise.  The  more  prosaic  our  ordinary  duties,  the  more  necessary  it 
is  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  our  minds  by  iinequent  visits  to  that  higher  region  of 
thouglit  and  feeling,  in  which  every  work  seems  dignified  in  proportion  to  the 
ends  Ibr  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  it  is  done ;  where  we  learn,  while 
eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exercising  higher  fiiculties  and  performing 
higher  duties,  to  regard  all  useftil  and  honest  work  as  a  public  function,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  mode  of  performing  it — which  lias  not  properly  any 
otiier  nobility  than  what  that  gives— and  whidi,  if  ever  so  humble,  is  never 
mean  but  when  it  is  meanly  done,  and  when  the  motives  fh>m  which  it  is  done 
are  mean  motives.  There  is,  besides,  a  natural  affinity  between  goodness  and 
(he  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  cultivation,  and  not  a  mere  un- 
guided  instinct.  He  who  has  learnt  what  beauty  is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous 
character,  will  desire  to  realise  it  in  his  own  life— will  keep  before  himself  a 
type  of  perfect  beauty  in  human  character,  to  light  his  attempts  at  self^cnlture. 

macmun  op  actitb  lifb. 

Now,  ha^ng  traveled  with  you  over  the  whole  range  of  the  materials  and 
training  whidi  an  University  supplies  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  uses  of 
life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  any  exhortation  to  you  to  profit  by  the  gift. 
Now  U  your  opportunity  for  gaining  a  degree  of  insight  into  subjects  larger 
and  far  more  ennobling  than  the  minuti»  of  a  business  or  a  profession,  and  for 
acquiring  a  &cility  of  using  your  minds  on  all  that  concerns  the  higher  inte- 
rests of  man,  which  you  will  cany  with  you  into  the  occupations  of  active  life, 
and  which  will  prevent  ev^n  the  short  intervals  of  time  which  that  may  leave 
you,  fh>m  being  altogether  lost  for  noble  purposes.  Having  once  conquered 
the  first  difficulties,  the  only  ones  of  which  the  irksoroeness  surpasses  the  inte- 
rest; having  turned  the  point  beyond  which  what  was  once  a  task  becomes  a 
pleasure ;  in  even  the  busiest  after-lifo,  the  higher  powers  of  your  mind  will 
inake  progress  imperceptibly,  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  your  thouglits, 
and  by  the  lessons  you  will  know  how  to  learn  from  daily  experience.  So,  at 
least,  it  will  be  if  in  your  early  studies  you  ^ave  fixed  your  eyes  upon  the  ulti- 
mate end  fVom  which  those  studies  take  their  chief  value — that  of  making  you 
more  effective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  whush  never  ceases  to  rage  be- 
tween Grood  and  EvU,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  the  ever  new  problems 
which  the  changing  course  of  human  nature  and  human  society  present  to  be 
resolved. 
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JAMES  AKTHOlfY  FBOUD& 

Jambs  Anthony  Froudb,  youngest  son  of  the  venerable  R.  11. 
Froudc,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at  Dartiogton,  Devon- 
shire, April  28,  1818,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  classical  honors,  and  ob- 
tained the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  the  English  essay  (subject,  Politi- 
cal Economy),  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1842. 
For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  IJigh  Church  party, 
under  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Newman,  wrote  in  *'  The  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish Saints,"  and  took  deacon's  orders  in  1844.  He  is  the  author 
of  '< The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  published  in  1847,  and  ''The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,"  in  1849;  both  of  which  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  University  authorities.  In  1850  he  began  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  the  Wesimiuster  Seview^  and  to  Fraser*9  Jfaga- 
ziney  chiefly  on  English  history;  and  in  1866  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  bis  ''History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey," 
which  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time;  Vols.  9  and  10  having 
been  published  in  1866.  His  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects" 
in  1867,  embrace  a  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Reviews, 
and  was  followed  in  1872  by  a  second  volume,  from  which  we 
take  copious  extracts  from  his  address  on  Education. 

THB  PLAOB  AND  SUBJECT  OF  TBE  ADDBBSS.* 

Ifany  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  studying  the  history  of  the  Reformation  la 
Scotland,  I  road  a  story  of  a  slave  in  a  French  galley,  who  was  one  morning 
bending  wearily  over  his  oar.  The  day  was  breaking,  and,  rising  out  of  the 
gray  waters,  a  line  of  cliflb  was  visible,  and  the  white  houses  of  a  town  and  a 
church  tower.  The  rower  was  a  man  unused  to  saeh  service,  worn  with  toil 
and  watching,  and  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die.  A  companion  touched  him, 
pointed  to  the  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it. 

"Yes,*^  he  answered,  **!  know  it  welL  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory ;  and  I  know,  how  weak 
soever  I  now  appear,  I  shall  not  depart  out  of  this  life  till  my  tongue  gloriiy 
his  name  in  the  same  place.** 

(Gentlemen,  that  town  was  St  Andrew^s,  that  galley  slave  was  John  Knox ; 
and  we  know  that  he  came  back  and  did  "gloriiy  Qod"  in  this  place  and 
others  to  some  purpose. 

I  am  addressing  the  successors  of  that  remote  generation  of  students  whom 
Knox,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  "  called  round  him,"  in  the  yard  of  this  very  Col- 
lege, "and  exhorted  them,"  as  James  Melville  tells  us,  " to  know  God  and 
stand  by  the  good  cause,  and  use  their  time  well"  It  will  be  happy  for  me  if 
I,  too,  can  read  a  few  words  to  you  out  of  the  same  lesson-book ;  for  to  make 

*  BwcATioa :  Ab  Ad4mi  dtliTtrad  to  Um  8tlldra^  of  St.  Aodmra,  Mtrah  19^  1800. 
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118  know  onr  duty  and  do  it)  to  make  us  upright  in  act  and  trae  in  thought  and 
word,  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction  which  deaenres  the  name,  the  epitome  of  all 
purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty  changes,  truth  expands,  one  age 
can  not  teach  another  either  the  details  of  its  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its 
knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  obligation  is  everlasting.  The  consciousness 
of  doty,  whatever  its  origin,  is  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  what  U/e  is  in  the 
seed-cells  of  all  ofganiased  creatures:  the  condition  of  its  coherence,  the  ele- 
mentary foroe  in  virtue  of  which  it  grows. 

BEYOLUnOirABT  MOYBIIEKT  IN  EDUCATIOIT. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  a  Scotchman  to  value  education.  Our  own  great 
schools  and  coUeges  are  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution,  which,  like  most  revolu- 
tions, means  discontent  with  what  we  have,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  we 
would  have.  The  causes  are  not  &r  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
immense  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  through  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  investigation  on  all  sides  into  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  this  planet  and  its  inhabitants ;  on  the  other,  the  equidly  increased  range  of 
occupations,  among  which  the  working  part  of  mankind  are  now  distributed, 
and  for  one  or  other  of  which  our  education  is  intended  to  qualiry  ua  It  is 
admitted  by  every  one  that  we  can  not  any  longer  confine  ourselves  to  the 
learned  languages,  to  the  grammar  and  logic  and  philosophy  which  satisfied 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  tlie  top  of  these  the  his- 
tories and  literatures  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  with  modern  languages  and 
sciences,  we  accumulate  a  load  of  mattor  which  the  most  ardent  and  indus- 
trious student  can  not  be  expected  to  cope  witlL 

AIH  IN  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 

In  every  thing  that  we  do,  or  mean  to  do,  the  first  condition  of  success  is 
that  we  understand  clearly  the  result  which  we  desire  to  produce.  The  house- 
builder  does  not  gather  together  a  mass  of  bricks  and  timber  and  mortar,  and 
trust  that  somehow  a  house  will  shape  itself  out  of  its  materials.  Wheels^ 
springs,  screws,  and  dial-plate  will  not  constitute  a  watch,  unless  they  are 
shaped  and  fitted  with  the  proper  relations  to  one  another.  I  have  long 
thought  that,  to  educate  successfully,  you  should  first  ascertain  clearly,  with 
sharp  and  distinct  outline,  what  you  mean  by  an  educated  man. 

Now  our  ancestors,  whatever  their  other  shortcomings,  understood  what 
they  meant  perfectly  well.  In  their  primary  education  and  in  then*  higher 
education  they  know  what  they  wanted  to  produce,  and  they  suited  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with  the  principle  that  every  child  bom  in 
the  world  sliould  be  taught  his  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  majority  of  people 
had  to  live,  as  tliey  alwajrs  must,  by  bodily  labor;  therefore  every  boy  was,  as 
early  as  was  convenient,  set  to  labor.  He  was  not  permitted  to  Idle  about  the 
streets  or  lanes.  He  was  apprenticed  to  some  honest  industry.  £itherhe 
was  sent  to  a  farm,  or,  if  his  wits  were  sharper,  he  was  allotted  to  the  village 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  in- 
structed in  some  positive  calling  by  which  he  could  earn  his  bread  and  become 
a  profitable  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Besides  this,  but  not,  you  will  ob- 
serve, independent  of  it,  you  had  in  Scotland,  established  by  Knox,  your  parish 
schools  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and,  if  he  showed  special  talent  that 
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^wvjy  he  was  made  a  scholar  of  and  trained  for  the  ministrj.  But  neither 
Knox  nor  anj  one  in  those  dajs  thought  of  what  we  call  enlai^ging  the  mind. 
A  boy  was  taught  reading  that  he  might  read  his  Bible  and  learn  to  fear  God, 
and  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

An  eminent  American  was  once  talking  to  me  of  the  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  boast  and  glory  of  it,  in  his  mind,  was  that  every  citizen 
bom  had  a  fiiir  and  equal  start  in  life.  Every  one  of  them  knew  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was  spurred  to  energy  by 
the  hope.  Here,  too,  you  see,  is  a  distinct  object  Young  Americans  are  all 
educated  alike.  The  aim  put  before  them  is  to  get  on.  They  are  like  runners 
in  a  race,  set  to  push  and  shoulder  for  the  best  places ;  never  to  rest  contented, 
but  to  struggle  forward  in  never  ending  competition.  It  has  answered  its  pur- 
pose in  a  new  and  unsettled  country,  where  the  center  of  gravity  has  not  yet 
determbed  into  its  place ;  but  I  can  not  think  that  such  a  system  as  this  can 
be  permanent,  or  that  human  society,  constituted  on  such  a  principle,  will  ul- 
timately be  found  tolerable.  For  one  thing,  the  prizes  of  life  so  looked  at  are 
at  best  but  few  and  the  competitors  many.  "  For  myself,"  said  the  great 
Spinoza,  "  I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  can  not  lie  in  the  posses- 
sion of  things  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to  lose,  but  rather 
in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  and  where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  his 
neighbor's.'*  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  any  such  notion  as  this  which  Knox  had 
before  him  when  he  instituted  your  parish  schools.  We  had  no  parish  schools 
in  England  for  centuries  after  he  was  gone,  but  the  object  was  answered  by 
the  Church  catechising  and  the  Sunday-school.  Our  boys,  like  yours,  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  would  have  to  answer  for  the  use  that  they  made 
of  their  lives.  And,  in  both  countries,  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  leading 
useful  lives  if  they  would  be  honesty  by  industrial  training.  The  essential 
thing  was  that  every  one  that  was  willing  to  work  should  be  enabled  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 

Pass  to  the  education  of  a  scholar,  and  you  find  the  same  principle  other- 
wise applied.  There  are  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  you  require 
much,  you  must  produce  much.  •  If  you  produce  little,  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  were 
taught  to  be  content  to  be  poor.  They  were  a  burden  on  others,  and  tlie  bur- 
den was  made  as  light  as  possibla  The  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
out  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  and 
they  brought  no  portmanteau's  with  them.  They  carried  their  wardrobes  on 
their  backs.  They  walked  from  Paris  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to  Salamanca,  and 
they  begged  their  way  along  the  roads.  The  laws  against  mendicancy  in  all 
countries  were  suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  formal  licenses  were  issued  to  them  to  ask  alms.  At  home,  at  his 
college,  the  scholar's  &re  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was  the  barest  If  rich 
in  mind,  he  was  expected  to  be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  into  English  feeling  that  earls  and  dukes,  when  they  began  to  frequent 
universities,  shared  the  common  simplicity.  The  furniture  of  a  noble  earl's 
room  at  an  English  university  at  present  may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of 
opera-dancers  and  race-horses,  ai)d  such  like,  perhaps  five  hundred  pounds. 
When  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  Elizabeth's 
time^  his  guardians  provided  him  with  a  deal  table^  covered  with  green  baize, 
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a  truckle  bed,  bidf-a-dozen  chains  and  a  wash  hand-bDrio.  The  cost  of  all,  I 
think,  was  five  pounds. 

You  see  what  was  meant.  The  schohir  was  held  in  high  honor ;  but  bis 
contributions  to  the  commonwealth  were  not  appreciable  in  money,  and  were 
not  rewarded  with  money.  He  went  without  what  be  could  not  produce,  that 
he  might  keep  his  independence  and  his  self-respect  unharmed.  Neither 
scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  this  treatment;  more  noble  souls  have 
been  smothered  in  luxury,  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger.  Your  Knox  was 
brought  up  in  this  way,  Buchanan  was  brought  up  in  this  way,  Luther  was 
brought  up  m  this  way,  and  Tyndal  who  translated  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and 
Kepler,  and  Spinoza,  and  your  Bobert  Bums.  Compare  Bumi^  bred  behind 
the  pk>w,  and  our  English  Byron  I 

This  was  the  old  education,  which  formed  the  diaracter  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  nations.  It  is  dying  away  at  both  extremities,  as  no  longer  suited  to 
what  is  called  modem  civilization.  The  apprenticeship  as  a  system-  of  instmo- 
tion  is  gone.  The  discipline  of  poverty — ^not  here  as  yet,  I  am  happy  to  think, 
bat  in  England — ^is  gone  also ;  and  we  have  got  instead  what  are  called  en- 
laxged  minds. 

OBJSOT  or  MODBBK  SCHOOLS — ^HIGH  AND  LOW. 

I  ask  a  modem  mardi-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  fi>r;  and  he  tdta 
me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is :  he  tells  me 
it  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
the  world  be  lives  in — ^the  different  races  of  men,  their  languages^  their  his- 
tories^ and  the  books  that  they  have  written;  and  again,  modem  sdencs^ 
astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy,  mathematics^  mechanics-**- 
every  thing,  in  &ct,  which  an  educated  man  ought  to  know. 

Education,  according  to  this,  means  instraction  in  every  thing  which  humam 
beings  have  done,  thought,  or  discovered ;  all  histoiy,  all  languages,  all  scienoes. 

A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the  same  things  which  were  taught 
there  two  centuries  ago ;  but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he  learns  no  lessons  of 
poverty  along  with  it.  In  his  three  years*  course  he  will  have  tasted  luxuries 
unknown  to  him  at  home,  and  contracted  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  make 
subsequent  hardships  unbearable:  while  his  antiquated  knowledge,  such  as  it 
is,  has  fallen  out  of  the  market ;  there  is  no  demand  for  him ;  he  is  not  su» 
tained  by  the  reelect  of  the  worid,  which  finds  him  ignorant  of  every  thing  i& 
which  it  is  interested.  He  is  called  educated ;  yet,  if  circumstances  throw  him 
on  bis  own  resources,  he  can  not  earn  a  sixpence  for  himself. 

If  I  go  into  modem  model  schools,  I  find  first  of  all  the  three  R's,  about 
which  we  are  all  agreed ;  I  find  next  the  old  Latin  and  Greek,  which  the 
schools  must  keep  to  while  the  univereities  confine  their  honors  lo  tliese;  and 
then,  by  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  "abridgments,'*  "text-books," 
'*  elements,"  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  mattera^ 
history,  •  natural  history,  physiology,  chronology,  geology,  pcditieal  economy, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides;  general  knowledge  itrhich,  ih  my  experience^ 
means  knowledge  of  nothing:  stuff  arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and 
one  purpose  only— to  make  a  show  in  examinations.  To  cram  a  lad*s  mind 
with  infinite  names  of  tilings  which  he  never  handled,  places  he  never  saw  or 
will  see,  statements  of  fiicts  which  he  can  not  possibly  understand,  and  must 
remain  merely  words  to  him, — thls^  In  my  opinion,  is  like  loading  bis  stomach 
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With  marbles.  It  is  wonderTul  what  a  quantity  of  tbingt  of  thle  kind  a  quick 
boy  will  oommit  to  memocy,  how  smartly  he  will  Answer  questions,  how  he 
will  show  off  in  school  inspections,  and  delight  the  heart  of  bis  master.  But 
what  has  been  gained  for  the  boy  himself  let  him  carry  this  kind  of  thing  at 
far  as  he  will,  if;  when  he  leaves  school,  he  has  to  make  his  own  living?  Lord 
Brougham  once  said  he  hoped  a  time  would  come  when  every  man  in  EngUiud 
would  read  Bacoo.  WHliam  Gobbett,  that  you  may  have  heard  ot,  said  he 
would  be  contented  if  a  time  came  when  eveiy  man  in  England  would  eat 
bacon.  .  .  . 

AIX  BDDCi.T10ir  SHOULD  PBfiPARB  VOB  OOOtTPATlOKS. 

Before  we  begin  to  train  a  boy^s  mind,  I  will  try  to  explain  what  I^  foe  my 
part,  would  desire  to  see  done  with  it 

I  will  take  the  lowest  scale  first 

I  accept  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  ferefhthers,  that 
every  boy  bom  into  t!ie  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  him- 
self in  honest  indepeadenoeL  No  education  which  does  not  midce  tiiis  its  first 
aim,  is  worth  any  thing  at  alL  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living,  as  some  one 
has  said ;  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
two.  A  poor  man^s  child  is  brought  here  with  no  will  of  his  own.  We  have 
no  right  to  condemn  him  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue ;  he  may  fiiirly  demand 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
necessities  must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual  A  tfee  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil  before  it  can  bear  fiowets  and  fruit.  A  Bum*  must  learn  to  stand  up- 
right upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ao 
cMent  It  is  en  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  SnteHectual  cultiva- 
tion worth  having  can  possibly  be  built  The  old  apprentice^ip,  therefore, 
was.  In  my  opinion,  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be.  The  Tea 
Oommandraents  and  a  handieraft  made  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
>fx>mmeDoe  life  with.  Times  are  dianged.  The  apprentice  plan  broke  down : 
partly  because  H  was  abused  for  purposes  of  t3rranny ;  partly  because  empk>y- 
■ers  did  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofitable; 
partly  because  It  opened  no  road  for  exceptional  <!lever  lads  to  rise  into  higher 
positions;  they  were  started  in  a  groove  flNxn  which  they  oonld  never  after- 
wards escape. 

Yet  the  original  neeessities  remain  unchanged.  The  Ten  OosimaadnieirtB 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever,  and  practical  ability,  the  befaig  iA>le  to  do  something 
and  not  merely  to  answer  questions,  must  stHl  be  the  baokbane  cif  the  educa- 
tion of  every  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor. 

Add  knowledge  afterwards  as  much  as  yoni  win,  but  let  U  be  knowledge 
which  will  lead  te  the  doing  better  each  partlcttlar  woric  whkAi  a  boy  is  prao- 
tk^ing;  every  ftaotion  of  it  will  thus  be  useftil  to  him;  ^nd  if  he  has  it  in  him 
lo  rise,  tliere  is  no  fear  but  be  will  find  opportunity. 

Bvery  occupation,  even  the  meanest — I  don't  say  the  soaveng^rs  or  the 
ohimney-Bweeps— bat  every  prMluotive  oocnpation  whidi  adds  any  thing  to  the 
capital  of  mankind,  if  folk>wed  aSsiduouBly  with  a  desire  to  understand  every 
thmg  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  Stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and 
torn  the  successive  steps  of  which  the  boriion  of  knowledge  perpetually  en- 
larges.   Take  the  towsst  luid  most  anskifisd  labor  of  all,  that  of  the  peasant 
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in  the  field.  The  peaaaot's  bnsiiiees  is  to  make  the  earth  grow  food;  the  eto^ 
mentarj  rales  of  his  art  are  the  simplest,  and  the  rade  practice  of  it  the  easiest; 
yet  between  the  worst  agriculture  and  the  best  lies  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
application  of  machinery,  the  laws  of  the  economy  of  force,  and  the  most  cu- 
rious problems  of  pltysiology.  Each  step  of  knowledge  gained  in  tliese  things 
can  be  immediately  applied  and  realized.  Each  point  of  the  science  which  the 
laborer  masters  will  make  him  not  only  a  wiser  man  but  a  better  workman ; 
and  will  either  liit  him,  if  he  is  ambitious^  to  a  higher  position,  or  make  liiaa 
more  intelligent  and  more  valuable  if  he  remains  where  he  is. 

It  sounds  like  mockery  to  talk  thus  of  the  possible  prospects  of  the  toil-worn 
dradge  who  drags  his  limbs  at  the  day's  end  to  his  straw  pallet,  sleeps  heaTily, 
and  wakes  only  to  renew  the  weary  round.  I  am  but  comparing  two  systems 
of  education,  from  each  of  which  the  expected  results  may  be  equally  extrava- 
gant. I  mean  only  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  voice  rolling  over  chaos  again, 
ushering  in  a  miUenium,  the  way  of  it  lies  through  industrial  teac-liing,  where 
the  practical  underlies  the  intellectual.  The  millions  must  ever  be  condemned 
to  toil  with  their  hands,  or  the  race  will  oease  to  exist  The  beneficent  light 
when  it  comes,  will  be  a  light  which  will  make  labor  more  productive  by  being 
more  scientific ;  which  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  of  a 
human  being,  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to  his  mind. 

ADC  OF  HIGHER  OR  UNIYERSITT  EDUCATION. 

As  the  world  requires  handicrafts,  so  it  requires  those  whose  work  is  with 
the  brain,  or  with  brain  and  hand  combined — doctors,  lawyers^  engineers,  min- 
isters of  religion.  Bodies  become  deranged,  afiairs  become  deranged,  sick 
souls  require  their  sores  to  be  attended  to ;  and  so  arise  the  learned  professions, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  I  presume  that  most  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing 
intend  to  belong.  Well,  to  the  education  for  the  professions  I  would  apply  the 
same  principle.  The  student  should  learn  at  the  university  what  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  living  as  soon  after  be  leaves  it  s^  possible.  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  professional  education  can  not  be  completed  at  a  university ;  but  it  is 
true  also  that  with  every  profession  there  is  a  theoretic  or  scientific  groundwork 
which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  so  well,  and,  if  those  precious  years  are  wasted 
on  what  is  useless,  will  never  be  learat  properly  at  alL  Tou  are  going  to  be  a 
lawyer:  you  must  learn  Latin,  for  you  can  not  understand  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land without  it ;  bnt  if  you  must  learn  another  language,  Norman  French  will 
be  more  useful  to  you  than  Greek,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Soothind 
more  important  reading  than  Livy  or  Thucydides.  Are  you  to  be  a  doctor? — 
you  must  learn  Latin  too;  but  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
will  be  of  use  to  you — ^you  must  learn  chemistry ;  and  if  you  intend  hereafter 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  your  science,  you  must  learn  modem  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  learn  them  thoroughly  well,  for  mistakes  ui  your  work  are  dangerous. 

Are  you  to  be  an  engineer?  Tou  must  work  now,  wh«i  you  havie  time,  at 
mathematics.  Ton  will  make  no  progress  without  it  Tou  must  work  at 
chemistry ;  it  is  the  grammar  of  all  physical  sciences,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  physical  sciences  with  which  you  may  not  require  to  be  acquainted. 

History,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classioal  literature,  are  excellent  as 
ornament  If  you  care  for  such  things,  they  may  be  the  amusement  of  your 
leisure  hereafter;  but  they  will  not  help  you  to  stand  on  your  feet  and  walk 
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alone :  and  no  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do  that  You  can  not  learn 
every  thing;  the  objects  of  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  alL  Tou  must  choose  among  them, 
and  the  only  reasonable  guide  to  choice  in  such  matters  is  utility.  The  old  say- 
ing, Ncn  muUa  9ed  muUumj  becomes  every  day  more  pressingly  true.  If  we 
mean  to  thrive,  we  must  take  one  line  and  rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  ener- 
gies to  it  Am  I  told  that  it  will  make  men  into  machines?  I  answer  that  no 
men  are  machines  who  are  doing  good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with 
the  fear  of  their  Maker  before  them.  And  if  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  has  it  in  hun 
to  become  a  grecU  man^  he  can  ascend  through  his  profession  to  any  height  to 
which  his  talents  are  equal.  All  that  is  open  to  the  handicraftsman  is  open  to 
him,  only  that  he  starts  a  great  many  rounds  higher  up  the  ladder. 

What  I  deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so  much 
effort  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  practical  bearing 
upon  life.  We  had  a  theory  at  Oxford  that  our  system,  however  defective  in 
many  ways,  yet  developed  in  us  some  especially  precious  human  qualities. 
Classics  and  philosophy  are  called  there  lUercd  httmaniorea.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  an  effect  on  character,  and .  to  be  specially  adapted  for  creating  minis- 
ters of  religion.  The  training  of  deiigymen  is,  if  any  thing,  the  special  object  of 
Oxford  teaching.  All  arrangements  are  made  with  a  view  to  it  The  heads 
of  colleges,  the  resident  fellows,  tutors,  professors,  are,  with  rare  exceptions^ 
ecclesiastics  themselves. 

Well,  then,  if  they  have  hold  of  the  right  idea,  the  effect  ought  to  have  been 
considerable.  We  have  had  thirty  years  of  unexampled  clerical  activity  among 
us:  churches  have  been  doubled;  theological  books,  magazines,  reviews,  news- 
papers, have  been  poured  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands;  while  by  the  side 
of  it  there  has  sprung  up  an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral  dishon- 
esty. From  the  great  houses  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  village  grocer,  the 
commercial  life  of  England  has  been  saturated  with  fhiud.  So  deep  has  it  gone 
that  a  strictly  honest  tradesman  can  hardly  hold  his  ground  against  competi- 
tion. Tou  can  no  longer  trust  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is  the  thing  which 
it  pretends  to  be.  We  have  &lse  weights,  false  measures,  cheating  and  shoddy 
every  whera  Yet  the  clergy  have  seen  aU  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indiffer- 
ence; and  the  great  question  whksh  at  this  moment  is  agitating  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  color  of  the  ecdeeiastical  petticoats. 

Many  a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  En^nd,  many  a  dissertation  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  on  the  divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on  apostolic  suc- 
cession, on  bishops,  and  justification,  and  the  theory  of  good  words,  and  verbal 
inspiration,  and  the  efflcai^  of  the  sacraments;  but  never,  during  these  thirty 
wonderful  years,  never  one  that  I  can  recollect  on  common  honesty,  or  those 
primitive  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou  shalt  not  steal 

Classical  philosophy,  classical  history  and  literature,  taking,  as  they  do,  no 
hold  upon  (he  living  hearts  and  imagination  of  men  in  this  modem  age,  leave 
their  working  intelligence  a  prey  to  wild  imaginations,  and  make  them  incapa- 
ble of  really  understanding  the  world  in  which  they  live.  If  the  clergy  knew 
as  much  of  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they  know  about  Greece 
and  Rome,  if  they  had  been  ever  taught  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  ac- 
tually round  them  instead  of  groping  among  books  to  find  what  men  did  or 
thought  at  Alexandria  or  Constantinople  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  would 
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grapple  more  eifectivelj'  with  the  mond  pestilenoe  which  is  poifloniog  all  the 
air.  .  .  . 

Edacation  always  should  contemplate  this  larger  sphere^  and  eoltivate  the 
capacities  which  will  command  soccess  there*  Britain  maj  hare  yet  a  ftiture 
before  it  grander  than  its  past;  instead  of  a  countiy  standing  alone  complete 
in  itself  it  maj  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  empire ; 
but  on  this  condition  onlj,  that  her  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  shall 
look  back  upon  her,  not--^like  the  poor  Irish  when  tfaej  flj  to  America — as  a 
stepmother  who  gare  them  stones  for  bread,  bat  as  a  mother  to  whose  care 
Bnd  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether  this  shall  be  so^ 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  will  now  de- 
scend to  a  second  place  among  ibe  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it 
another  ere  of  brighter  glorj,  depends  on  onreelTea,  and  depends  more  tlian 
voy  thing  on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  our  children. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  in 
the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  huoun  beings  to  set  before  themselves.  Is 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pore  inteUectnal  col- 
tare?  **Phiiosopb7,''  says  Novalis,  ''will  bake  bo  bread,  bat  it  gives  ns  oar 
souls;  it  gives  us  heaven;  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those  grand  truths  whidi 
Qonoem  us  as  immortal  beings.''  Was  it  not  said,  "  Take  no  thought  what  je 
iriiall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  dothed.  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not^  neither  do  they  spin.  Tet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  anrayed  like  one  of  these."  This  is  not  entirely  a  dream  I  But 
flach  high  coansels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few ;  and  perhaps  fewer  stiH 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  oount  the 
«oat,  and  undemtand  what  they  mean.  I  knew  a  student  once  from  whose 
tongue  dropped  the  sobUmest  of  sentiments ;  who  was  never  weary  of  dis- 
t»areing  on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ;  who  seemed  to  be  longing  for 
4ome  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Boman  Ourtius— some  ''fine  opening  fiir  a 
young  Biati "  Into  whidh  to  plunge  and  detote  himself  ibr  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on 
Idle  luxuries  which  his  flitber  was  sparing  out  of  a  narrow  income  to  give  him 
It  college  edacation;  dreaming  cf  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a  single 
pleasure  1 

The  words  whuh  I  quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  tiie  disdples,  but  to  the 
ApostleB  wlio  were  about  to  wander  over  the  woiM  as  barefoot  mMonaries. 

For  myseU;  I  admire  that  andent  rule  of  the  Jews  tiiat  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  grade  or  callings  shall  learn  some  handicraft;  that  the  man  of  in- 
tellect, while,  like  St  Paul,  he  is  teacbiBg  the  world,  yet,  like  &L  Paul,  may  be 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a  boat  or  a 
house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  dottes,  or  hammer  a  horseshoe ;  and  if 
jfm  can  do  either  of  these,  you  here  nothing  to  fear  ftom  ibrtuna  ^  I  will 
work  with  my  hands^  and  keep  my  brain  ftir  myself'*  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  profession  of  literature. 
Bpinosa,  the  most  powerftd  intdlectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  dur- 
faig  the  last  two  oenturiea,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legades  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  diose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  fbr  mi- 
urueoopes  and  tdeaoopes. 
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LTTEBATUni  AS  A  PROnSSSIOy  TO  UVB  BT. 

Literature  happens  to  be  the  onljr  occupation  in  which  the  wages  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  that  they  are  general!/ 
small,  but  the  adjustment  of  them  is  awiy.  It  is  true  that  in  all  callings 
nothing  great  will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can  make  by 
them.  To  do  what  you  do  well  should  be  the  first  tbiDg,  the  wages  the 
second ;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  rewards  of  a  man 
are  in  proportion  to  bis  skill  and  industry.  The  best  carpenter  receives  the 
highest  pay.  The  better  be  woiks,  the  better  for  his  prospects.  The  best  law- 
yer, the  best  doctor,  oommands  moat  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune. 
Bat  with  literature,  a  different  element  is  introduced  into  the  problem.  The 
present  rule  on  which  authors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  the  sheet;  the  more 
words  the  more  pay.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverae.  Great  poetry,  great 
philosophy,  great  scientific  discoveiy,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
geniuSk  work,  and  peruumenoe  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  tlioqght,  and  patient 
and  painful  elaboration.  Work  of  this  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
done  at  alL  When  completed,  it  will  be  small  in  bulk ;  It  will  address  itself 
for  a  long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  &e  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
measuraible,  and  not  obtainable  in  money  exoept  after  many  generations,  wheh 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust  Only  by  ao 
cident  is  a  work  of  genius  immediately  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
bought  No  collected  edition  of  Shakspeare^s  plays  was  demanded  in  Shaks- 
peare's  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost''  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  English 
Church  ever  produced,  fills  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume ;  Spinoza's  works, 
including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three:  and  though  they  have  revolo- 
tionized  the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude.  A 
really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
are  splendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized  and  early  rewarded — 
our  honored  English  Laureate  for  instance,  Alfi^  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  yeara  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on  every  one's  lips  passed  into  ib 
second  edition.  Oariyle,  whose  transcendent  powera  were  welcomed  in  theif 
infiincy  by  Goethe,  who  long  yeare  ago  was  recognized  bystatosmen  and 
thmkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  most  remarkable  of  living  men ;  yet,  if 
suooess  be  measured  by  what  has  been  paid  him  for  his  services,  stands  far  be* 
low  your  Belgravian  novelist  A  hundred  yeara  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
large  will  begin  to  understand  how  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them. 

Therefore,  I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existenoei 
iohoose  it  deliberately,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Beoon* 
cUe  yourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  old  scholare.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor :  care  only  for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
you  may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  mankind,  and  man- 
kind in  return  may  perhaps  give  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
extremely  thinly  spread  with  butter.  .  .  . 

Hilt  above  nil.    To  your  own  wthrm  b»  trao 
And  It  mint  foHow  n  the  nif  bt  ttM  dnjr, 
Ton  MO  not  then  be  fabe  to  any  man. 
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« 

THOMAS  OABLYLEL 

Thomas  Carltlk,  essayist,  biographer  and  historian,  was  bom 
in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  a  small  village  in  Damfriesshire.  After 
receiving  mdimentary  instrnction  at  Annan,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  14,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
21 — passing  through  the  regular  cnrriculum,  with  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  and  later  in  the  conrse  to  ethical  and  theological 
studies — spending  his  long  vacations  among  the  hills  and  along  the 
rivers  of  his  native  district  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  mathematics  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  1823  commenced  his  pro- 
fessioniu  work  in  literature,  by  preparing  articles'  for  Brewster's 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  and  the  New  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the 
same  year  he  translated  Legendre's  Oeometry,  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  Proportion,  In  the  year  following,  1824,  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  began  a 
Life  of  Schiller  in  the  London  Magazine,  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  Welch,  and  located  himself  at  Craigenputtock,  engaged  in 
literary  work,  the  outcoming  of  which,  in  part,  was  articles  on 
Goethe  and  other  German  writers  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 
Signs  of  the  Times,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sarter  JResartus  in 
Fraser's  Magazine.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Chcyne  Row,  Chelsea 
(London),  where  he  still  (1872)  resides.  In  1837  appeared  The 
French  Revolution;  in  1839,  his  Chastism;  in  1840,  his  Hero 
Worship;  in  1843,  Fast  and  Present;  in  1845,  Oliver  Cromwelfs 
Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidation  ;  in  1848,  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets;  in  1851,  Life  of  John  Sterling  ;  in  1860-4,  the  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  April  2, 1866, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  characteristic  suggestions : 

DILIGENCE  AND  HONESTY  IN  8TITDT. 

There  is  an  advice  I  must  give  70a — the  summary  of  all  advices,  and  doubt- 
leas  you  have  beard  it  a  thousand  times;  but  you  must  hear  it  once  more,  for  it 
is  most  intensely  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not  That  above  all  things 
the  interest  of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your  being  diligent  and  honest,  now 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this  place,  where  you  have  oome  to  get  your  educa- 
tion I  Diligence  I  that  includes  in  it  all  virtues  that  a  student  can  have :  I  in- 
clude in  it  all  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  attention  that  lead  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  real  instruction  in  such  a  place.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  life— and  as 
vou  sow,  so  will  you  reap;  this  the  fluid  condition  of  your  mind,  and  as  it 
hardens  into  habits,  so  will  it  retain  the  consistency  of  rock  and  of  iron  to  the 
end.  By  diligence  I  mean  honesty,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  your  knowl- 
edge. Count  a  thing  as  known  only  when  it  is  clearly  yours,  and  is  transparent 
to  you,  80  that  you  can  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  Don't  flourish 
about  with  what  you  only  know  the  outside,  and  don't  cram  with  undigested 
fragments  for  examinations.  Be  modest,  be  humble,  or  assiduous,  and  as  early 
as  you  can  find  out  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can  do  in  this  universe^ 
and  qualify  yourself  for  doing  it 

UNIVERSITIES  SHOULD  MAKE  BOOKS  AVAILABLE. 

The  old  work  of  Universities  has  somewhat  changed  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  are  some  who  think  'the  true  University  of  our  days. is  a 
Collection  of  Books.'  Men  have  not  now  to  go  in  person  to  where  a  Professor 
is  actually  speaking;  because  in  most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him 
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tbroufi^h  a  book;  and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  again  and  again,  and  study 
it  That  is  an  immense  change,  that  one  &ct  of  Printed  Books.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  know  of  any  University  in  which  the  whole  of  that  feet  has 
yet  been  completely  taken  in,  and  the  siudles  molded  in  complete  conformity 
with  it.  What  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  for  you, — what  I  have  found  the 
University  did  for  me,  is,  That  it  taught  me  to  read,  in  various  languages,  in 
rarious  sciences:  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  these 
things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I  wanted  to  make  myself 
master  of,  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 

LBABK  TO  BE  GOOD  READERS  AKD  GOOD  WORKERS. 

Learn  to  be  discriminative  in  your  reading;  to  read  faith flilly,  and  with  your 
best  attention,  all  kinds  of  things  which  you  have  a  real  interest  in,  a  real  not 
an  imaginary,  and  which  you  find  to  be  really  tit  for  what  you  are  engaged  in. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  incumbent  on 
you,  you  must  be  dfuided  by  tiie  books  recommended  by  your  Professors  for  as- 
sistance towards  the  effect  of  their  prelections.  And  then,  when  you  leave  the 
University,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  very  important 
that  you  have  chosen  a  field,  some  province  specially  suited  to  you,  in  which 
you  can  study  and  work.  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  tlie  man  who  can 
not  tell  wiiat  he  is  going  to  do,  wlio  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies 
and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind, — honest  work,  which  you  intend  doing. 

READING  IK  HISTORY. 

As  applicable  to  all  of  you,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  go  into 
history ;  to  inquire  into  what  has  passed  before  you  on  this  i^Iarth,  and  in  the 
Family  of  Man. 

The  history  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  all  concern  you ;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  classical  knowledge  you  have  got  will  be  extremely  ap- 
plicable  to  elucidate  that  There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
of  men  in  the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable  reflections 
and  considerations;  a  mighty  advantage,  if  you  can  achieve  it; — to  say  nothing 
of  what  their  two  languages  will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors  can  better 
explain;  model  languages,  which  aro  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  per^ 
feet  forms  of  speech  we  have  vet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will 
find,  if  you  read  well,  a  pair  01  extremely  remarkable  nations,  shining  in  the 
records  left  by  themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or  solitary  mai«  of  illumination, 
to  light  up  some  noble  forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  the  otherwise  utter  dark- 
ness of  the  past  agis;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into 
the  understanding  of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did. 

I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  one  important  thing  not  much  noted,  That  there 
was  a  very  great  deal  of  deep  religion  in  both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  by 
the  wiser  kind  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  particularly 
well  worth  reading  on  Roman  history, — and  who,  I  believe,  was  an  alumnus 
of  our  own  University.  His  book  is  a  very  creditable  work.  He  points  out 
the  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their 
.  ruggedly  positive,  deflant,  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Opti- 
mufl  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Romans 
to  become  the  chief  of  nations,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to 
brave  all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front,  and  be 
ready  to  do  and  die:  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  prom- 
ise, to  thorough  veracity,  thorough  integrity,  and  all  the  virtue:)  that  accom- 
pany that  noblest  quality  of  man,  valor, — to  which  latter  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  '  virtue '  proper  (virtus^  manhood),  as  the  crown  and  summary  of  all 
that  is  ennobling  for  a  man.  In  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  this  religious  feel- 
ing had  very  much  decayed  away ;  but  it  still  retains  its  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  the  Greeks, 
along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  effulgences  of  art,  you  have  striking 
proo^  if  you  look  for  it  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  most  deep- 
toned  recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punish- 
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ment  of  crime  against  the  lavs  of  Qod»  I  beliere  yon  will  find  in  all  historiea 
of  nations,  that  this  has  been  at  the  origin  and  foundation  of  them  all ;  and 
that  no  nation  which  did  not  contemplate  this  wonderfnl  universe  with  an  awe- 
stricken  and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a  gpreat  unknown,  omnipotent, 
and  all-wise  and  all-just  Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it, — ^no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either,  who  forgot  that  If  a  man  did 
forget  that,  be  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission  in  this  world. 

Our  own  histoiy  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with,  you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy 
of  your  study.  For  indeed  I  believe  that  the  British  nation, — including  in  that 
the  Scottish  nation,— produced  a  finer  set  of  men  than  any  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  get  any  where  else  in  the  world.  (Applause,)  I  don't  know,  in  any 
history  of  Greece  or  Rome,  where  you  will  get  so  fine  a  man  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well, for  example.  (Applause.)  And  we,  too,  have  had  men  worthy  of  mem- 
ory, in  our  little  comer  of  the  Island  here,  as  well  as  others ;  And  our  history 
has  had  its  heroic  features  all  along ;  and  did  become  great  at  kst  in  being 
connected  vrith  world-history : — for  if  you  examine  well,  you  will  find  that 
John  Knox  was  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  that  the  Puritan 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place  in  England  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Scotchman.  (Applause.)  This  is  an  authentic  fiu;t,  and  is  not  prompted 
by  national  vanity  on  my  part,  but  will  stand  examining.  (Laughter  and  a^ 
plause,)  .  .  . 

HOW  THS  KOTABLB  MEN  BEOOME  80. 

I  not  only  found  the  solution  of  every  thing  I  expected  there  (Collins*8 
Peerage)^  but  I  began  gradually  to  perceive  this  immense  fact,  which  I  really 
advise  every  one  of  you  who  read  history  to  look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready found  it.  It  was  that  the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from  the  Kor- 
man  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  had  actually,  in  a  good  degree^ 
so  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  Peers  those  who  de- 
served to  be  appointed.  In  general,  I  perceived,  those  Peers  of  theirs  were  all 
royal  men  of  a  sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice^  valor  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others.  And  then 
their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they  had,  this  also  was  re- 
markable:— ^for  there  is  a  greet  deal  more  in  genealogy  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved at  present.  I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  came  of  entirely 
stupid  people.  (Laug?Uer.)  If  you  look  around,  among  the  families  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, ^ou  will  see  such  cases  in  all  directions ; — I  know  that  my  own  ex- 
perience is  steadily  that  way ;  I  can  trace  the  father,  and  the  son,  and  the 
grandson,  and  the  family  stamp  is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of  them. 
So  that  it  goes  for  a  great  deal,  the  hereditary  principle. — ^ii^  Government  as  in 
other  things ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  so  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity  in 
things.  Ton  will  remark,  too,  in  your  Collins,  that^  if  at  any  time  Uie  geneal- 
ogy of  a  peerage  goes  awry,  if  the  man  that  actually  holds  tlie  peerage  is  a 
fool, — in  those  earnest  practical  times,  the  man  soon  gets  into  mischief,  gets 
into  treason,  probably, — ^soon  gets  himself  and  bis  peerage  extinguished  alto- 
gether, in  short.    (Laughter.) 

From  tliose  old  documents  of  Collins,  you  learn  and  ascertain  that  a  peer 
conducts  himself  in  a  pious,  high-minded,  grave,  dignified,  and  manly  kind  of 
wa3%  in  his  course  through  life,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  life : — his  last  will 
is  oflen  a  remarkable  piece,  which  one  lingers  over.  And  then  you  perceive 
that  there  was  kindness  in  him  as  well  as  rigor,  pity  for  the  poor ;  that  he  haa 
fine  hospitalities,  generositiefl, — in  fine,  that  he  is  throughout  much  of  a  noble, 
good  and  valiant  man.  And  that  in  general  the  King,  with  a  beautiful  approx- 
imation to  accuracy,  had  nominated  this  kind  of  man  \  saying,  **  Come  you  to 
me,  sir.  Come  out  of  the  common  level  of  the  people,  where  you  are  liable  to 
be  trampled  upon,  jostled  about,  and  can  do  in  a  manner  nothing  with  your 
fine  gift ;  come  here  and  take  a  district  of  country,  and  make  it  into  your  own 
image  more  or  less;  be  a  king  under  me^  and  understand  that  that  is  your 
function.''  I  say  this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a  human  being  can  do  to 
other  human  beings,  and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  Almighty's  Divine  Government  as  that  tiling,  which|  we  see, 
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went  on  all  over  England  for  about  six  hundred  years.  This  is  the  grand  soul 
or  England^s  history.  (Cheers.)  It  is  historically  true  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  James,  or  even  Charles  I.,  it  was  not  understood  that  any  man  was  made  a 
Peer  without  having  merit  in  him  to  constitute  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  peer- 
age. In. Charles  I.'s  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that,  if  a  man  was 
bom  a  gentleman,  and  cared  to  lay  out  £10,000  Judiciously  up  and  down 
among  courtiers,  he  oould  be  made  a  Peer.  Under  Charles  II.  it  went  on  still 
faster,  and  has  been  going  on  with  'ever-increasing  velocity,  until  we  see  the 
perfectly  breakneck  pace  at  which  they  are  going  now  {A  laugh\  so  that  now  a 
peerage  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  times. 

WISDOM,   ANB  NOT  PABTICULAB  KNOWLEDGES. 

And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings  here,  and  to 
whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember  that  the  object  is  not  particular 
knowledges,— not  that  of  getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  a  higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that, 
especially  amone  those  who  are  intended  for  literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or 
the  sacred  profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind 
that  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom ; — namely,  sound  apprecia- 
tion and  just  decision  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit 
of  behaving  with  justice,  candor,  dear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact. 
Great  is  wudom ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  can  not  be  exaggerated ; 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  roan :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  getteth  understand- 
ing.* And  that,  I  believe,  on  oocasion,  may  be  missed  very  easily;  never 
more  easily  than  now,  I  sometimes  think.    K  that  is  a  failure,  all  is  a  &ilurel 

ENDOWMENTS — DESIRABLE  BUT  NOT  INDISPENSABLE. 

Scotland  should  nqt  be  slow  or  slack  in  coming  fbrward  in  the  way  of  en- 
dowments. Money  was  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing  that  is  good  to  be 
done  with  it.  (ffear^  hear^  and  a  lauffh.)  No  man  knows,^-or  veiy  few  men 
know, — ^what  benefit  to  get  out  of  bis  money.  In  fact,  it  too  often  is  secretly 
a  curse  to  him.  Much  ^tter  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I  do  not 
expect  that  generally  to  be  believed.  (Lcmghter.)  Nevertheless,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  beneficent  relief  to  many  a  rich  man  who  has  an  honest 
purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  house  of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  gifted  poor  man  who  may  hereafter  be  bom  into  the  world,  to  enable  him 
to  get  on  his  way  a  little.  To  do,  in  &ct,  as  those  old  Norman  kings  whom  I 
have  been  describing;  to  raise  some  noble  poor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud 
where  he  is  getting  trampled  on  unworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  kind 
of  position  where  he  might  acquire  the  power  to  do  a  little  good  in  his  genera- 
tion I  I  hope  that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  achieved  in  this  direction ;  and 
that  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satis&ctory  state. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  as  if|  of  late  times,  en- 
dowment were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  The  English,  for  example,  are  the 
richest  people  in  the  world  for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is  an 
evident  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  you  can  not  name  any  body  that 
has  gained  a  European  name  in  Scholarship,  or  constituted  a  point  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  pursuits  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  who  does  00  is  a  man  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered ;  and  he  is  poor,  and  not  an  Englishman.  One  man 
that  actually  did  constitute  a  revolution  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Sax- 
ony; who  edited  his  Tibullus,  in  Dresden,  in  a  poor  comrade's  garret,  with  the 
floor  for  his  bed,  and  two  folios  for  a  pillow ;  and  who,  while  editing  his  Tir 
bulius,  had  to  gather  pea-shells  on  the  street  and  boil  them  for  his  dinner. 
That  was  his  endowment  (Laughter.)  But  he  was  recognized  soon  to  have 
done  a  great  thing.  His  name  was  Heyna  ((yheers.)  I  can  remember,  it 
was  quite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  I  got  hold  of  that  man's  edition  of 
Yirgil.  I  found  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  understood  Yii^ ;  that  Heyne  had 
introduced  me,  for  the  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Boman  life  and  ways  of 
thought:  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  which  these  works  were  writ- 
ten, and  given  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  all 
manner  of  development^  and  has  spread  out  into  other  countries. 
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There  is  very  great  neoeasity  indeed  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  we 
are.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the  world, — the  English  and 
the  American,  in  chief, — were  going  all  off  into  wind  and  tongue.  {Applauae 
and  laughter.)  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-bj,  long  afler  I 
am  away  out  of  it  There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  be  ^ent.  Silenco 
withal  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He  won't  get  to  any  real  understanding 
of  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than  aught  else  pertinent  to  his  inte- 
rests, without  keeping  silence  too.  *  Watch  the  tongue,'  is  a  very  old  precept^ 
and  a  most  true  ona 

I  don't  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your  Demosthenes,  and  your 
studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  that  Beliere  me,  I  value  that  as 
much  as  any  one  of  you.  I  consider  it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and  a  most 
proper,  for  every  human  creature  to  know  what  the  implement  which  he  uses 
in  communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  how  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  study  Demosthenes,  and  to  know  all  his  excellences.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  speech,  in  the  case  even  of  Demosthenes,  does  not 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  turned  to  almost  any  good  account  He  advised 
next  to  nothing  that  proved  practicable ;  much  of  the  reverse.  Why  tell  me 
that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker,  if  it  is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? 
Phocion,  who  mostly  did  not  speak  at  all,  was  a  great  deal  nearer  hitting  the 
mark  than  Demosthenes.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  hide  from  you,  young  gentlemen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  last  things 
I  am  going  to  tell  you, — that  you  have  got  into  a  very,  troublous  epoch  of  the 
world ;  and  I  don't  think  you  will  find  your  path  in  it  to  be  smoother  than  ours 
has  been,  though  you  have  many  advantages  which  we  had  not  Man  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  son,  not  of  Cosmos,  but  of  Chaos.  He  is  a  disobe-  • 
dient,  discontented,  reckless,  and  altogether  waste  kind  of  object  (the  common- 
place roan  is,  in  these  epochs) ;  and  the  wiser  kind  of  man, — the  select  few,  of 
whom  I  hope  you  will  be  part, — has  more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look 
vigilantly  forward ;  and  will  require  to  move  with  double  wisdom.  Will  find, 
in  short,  that  the  crooked  things  he  has  got  to  pull  straight  in  his  own  life  all 
round  him,  wherever  he  may  go,  are  manifold,  and  will  task  all  his  strength. 

On  the  whole,  avoid  what  is  called  ambition ;  that  is  not  a  fine  principle  to  < 
go  upon, — and  it  has  in  it  all  degrees  of  vtdgariiy,  if  that  is  a  consideration. 
*Seekest  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not:'  I  warmly  second  that  advice  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Don't  be  ambitious;  don't  too  much  need  success;  be 
loyal  and  modest  Cut  down  the  proud  towering  thoughts  that  get  into  you, 
or  see  that  they  be  pure  as  well  as  high.  There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the 
gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  getting  of  all  the  sufirages  that  are 
on  the  Planet  just  now.    (Loud  and  prolonged  cJieers,) 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you.  which  is  practically  of 
very  great  importance,  though  a  very  humble  one.  In  the  midst  of  your  zeal 
and  fljxlor, — for  such,  I  foresee,  will  rise  high  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 
sels to  moderate  it  that  I  can  give  you, — ^remember  the  care  of  health.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  among  you  young  souls  ardently  bent  lo  consider  life  cheap, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aiming  at  of  high :  but  you 
are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than  is  done  at  present,  and  what  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  continually ;  that  you 
are  to  regard  that  as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal  things  for  you.  {Ap» 
plawe.)  Tliere  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is 
equal  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and  millions  ?  The  French 
financier  said,  "  Why,  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  soldi"  Sleep  was  not  in  the 
market  at  any  quotation.    {Laughter  and  applause.) 

TMr.  Carlylb  in  this  addreM,  at  well  a*  in  an  article  on  GOethe  in  the  first  Tolnme  of  hit 
collected  BiMp,  refera  to  a  chapter  in  fVilMm  Meuter^a  7Vaoc/«,  with  thif  emphatic  com- 
mendation— '  that  there  are  tome  ten  paj^  of  that  which,  if  ambition  had  been  my  only  role,  l 
would  rather  hare  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  all  the  hookt  that  have  appeared  tince  I  eama 
Into  the  world.'    See  American  Journal  of  Education,  VoL  XXIU.~Oe«(Jke*«  P^^vVfi 
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The  British  anny  originated  in  tl^e  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
great  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
State;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
i^mish  each  the  contributions  in  ipen,  horses,  arms,  aud  other  ma- 
terials of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
issued  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap- 
pointed as  standing  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mili- 
tary forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  "  captains,"  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  given  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  Parliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  control  of  the  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  6,000  men,  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  are  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen's  Royals."*  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  '*  that  the  raising  and  J^eep- 
ing  of  a  standing  army  in  time  c^  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  law."  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  parsed  i|i 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  For  172  years, 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

^'''*  ■-■■■■  ■  !■■       „■■■- ■  .,  ■■■■■■.■  ,,  J 

•  Two  regimeuts  created  io  the  reigiw  of  Riehard  HI,  and  of  Heory  Viir,  the  lint  wfjle^ 
ChmOenun  PenHonergy  or  OentUmen  at  jarnUf  coosittiog  originally  ezcduivelj  of  nobIemel^. 
and  the  latter.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  atill  exist.  The  latter  Utbe  only  body  that  haa  the  ^riv 
ilege  of  iraveraing  London  with  flags  flying,  drams  beating,  and  fijced  bayonets. 
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Dually  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  sovereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  army  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
.parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal- 
ions ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 

Home  and  Colontei.  India.  Total. 

Cavalry 11,667 7,243 18,910 

Infantry 103,169 66,346 169,614 

Artillery 22,675 5,482 28,157 

Engineers 4,730 4,730 

Staflf  k  Depot. . .     1,121 13,420 14,541 

Total 143,362  92,490  235,852 

Under  the  column  "  India''  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 
India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Of  the  total  236,852 
forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
207,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 
provided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 
was  £14,800,000,  viz.  : 

Military  Pay  and  Allowances,  £6,500,000 ;  Civil  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800, 
•000;  Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind,  £  5,400,000;  Pensions,  Betired  Pay,  &a 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  various  kinds  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1860,  wap 
323,259,  viz. : 

Regulars  (service  companies,)  68,778;  Regulars  (depot  companies,)  33,302, 
•Embodied  Militia,  15,911;  Disembodied  Militiar— Effectives,  52,899 ;  Yeomanry 
f^avalry^Effectives,  15,002 ;  Enrolled  Pensioners— Effectives,  15,000 ;  Yolun 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,867. 
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Tbe  total  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870-71,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Officers  on  the  General  and  Departmental  StaflJ . . . . 

Rag^iments.  Officer*.  Noa-com.,  &c. 


ToUl. 
1,239 


Bojal  Horse  Artillery, 78 

Life-Guards  and  Horse-Guards,.  81 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, 465 

Royal  Artillery, 661 

Riding  Establishment, ^     1 

Royal  Kngineers, 639 

Artny  Service  Oorps, 8 

Foot-Guards, 237 

In&ntry  of  tiie  Line, 2,934 

Army  hospital  corps, 1 

West  India  Regiments, 104 

Colonial  corps, 58 

Total, 6,276 

Depot*  of  lodiaD  RefimeiK^ 

Cavalry, 27 

Infantry, 200 


138 
192 
969 

1,550 

13 

564 

386 

453 

6,468 
165 
150 
149 


Renk  aad 

1,834 
1,029 
7,733 

12,866 

205 

3,879 

1,601 

5,^20 

51,990 

694 

1,680 

1,632 


file. 


2,050 
1,302 
9,267 

15,087 

225 

4,836 

2,195 

5,910 

61,392 

860 

1,834 

1,839 


11,197         90,593    108,066 


64 
600 


513  694 

5,000       5,800 


Total, 

Reeraitinf  nnd  Teaehfof  Estab*!*. 

Cavalry  Riding  School,. 

Infiuitry  Depots, 

Recruiting  Establishments, .... 
Inst  in  Gunnery  and  Engin'ing, 

Total, 

TmioiDf  Belioob  and  Faetoriea. 

Cadet  Company,  Woolwich,. . . . 
Royal  Mil.  College,  Sandhurst, . 
Regi'al  Schools  and  Factories,.. 


227 


654  5,513       6,394 


2 

% 

5 

9 

6 

17 

10 

57 

23 

85 

10 

20 

17 

30 

32 

281 

— 

4 

— 

14 

-. 

23 

2 

129 

12 

170 

9 

39 

1 

48 

7 

320 

Total,. 


68 


331 


17 


407 


The  total  force  of  officers  and  men  was  115,037,  viz. 

General  and  Department  Staff, 1,239 

Regiments, 108,066 

Depots  of  Indian  Regiments, 6,394 

Recruiting  and  Teacliing  Establishments, 170 

Training  Schools  and  Factories, 407 

The  British  forces  in  India,  exclnsive  of  depots  at  home,  com- 
prised the  following  troops,  in  1870-71 : 


Offioen. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery, 200 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, 225 

Boval  Artillery  and  Engineers, 1,016 

In&ntry  of  the  Line, 1,500 


Non-Com.    Men.  Total. 

253       2,680  3,133 

424       3,672  4,321 

795      7,936  9,747 

3,262    41,000  45,762 


Total, 2,941       4,.734    55,288     63,963 

In  addition  to  the  troops  above  mentioned  the  army  estimates 
inclnde  appropriations  for  fonr  classes  of  rcserred  or  auxiliary 
forces,  viz. : 
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1.  DisembocKed  Ifilitift, 128,971  offioen  and  men. 

3.  Teomaiuy  Cavalry, 16^435      **  " 

3.  VoioDteere, 2&,68»      "-  " 

4.  EnroUed  pensioDen^ 81,102      "'  **' 

Total  eDniUed  DBmber, 201^196      "  "- 

In  England  and  Wales  tbe  Militia  Eateblisbment  comprises  42 
regiments^  with  6,066  officers;  in  Scotland,  16  regiioents  and  670 
officers ;  in  Ireland,  4S  re^inentsy  wiih  3,463  officersw 

By  Act  of  1870,  in  case  of  invasion,  rebellion^  or  insarrectiov,  or 
of  innninent  danger  thereof,  the  Militia,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  id  council,  can  be  called  out  (the  whole  or  any  part) 
and  embodied  for  actual  sen' ice;  but  when  so  called  out,  her  proc- 
lamation must  be  communicated  to  Parliament  within  ten  daysw  By 
recent  Royal  Warrant,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Militia  is  made  eligible 
to  appointment  of  sob-lieutenant  in  the4ilegu1ar  Army,  and  in  tho 
localization  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe 
Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Yohinteers,  are  to  be  brought  iato  closer 
connection  with  tbe  Regular  Army. 

The  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1870-71,  was  £13,093,500,  besides  a  supplementary  vote  of  £2,000,- 
000  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  militarj  attd  naval 
services  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  regular  expenses,  it  appears  from 
official  staten>ents  that  £893,200  were  for  the  Militia  and  Inspection 
service;  £81,900  for  the  Yeomanry ;  £412,400  for  volunteers;  and 
£76,000  for  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  reserve  force. 

SDUCAtlONAL  BSTABLISHUXNTS  FOR  THE  ASMT. 

The  sum  of  £140,700  was  devoted  to  military  education,  in  the 
estimates  for  1871,  when  tbe  educational  establishments  provided 
for  the  army  were  as  follows : 

Royal  Military  CoHego  at  Sondburet,  preparatory  for  In&ntry  and 

Cavalry  Offieere. 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  (or  seryice  in  tbe  Artillery 

and  Engineers. 
Koyal  School  of  Military  EogineeriDg  at  Chatbatn. 
Staff  College  at  Woolwich. 
Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers  at  Woolwich. 
School  of  GaDDefiy  at  Shoebaryness. 
Survey  Classes  at  Aldcrshot. 
School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 
Koyal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin. 
Regimental  Schools  for  Children  of  Soldiers. 
Oarriaon  Schools  and  ijibraries  for  Adults, 
fiohools  and  Asylams  for  Orphan  Ctiildren  of  Soldiers  at  Dublin  and 

Chelsea. 
lYainlng  School  for  Army  Schoolmasters  in  Chelsea  Military  AayloBL 
Military  School  of  Music  at  KneUer  HaU. 
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n.    ROYAL  NAVY. 


The  admiaistratioii  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Admiraltj,  composed  of  five  members,  who  are 
styled  ^  Lord  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,'*  which  was  formerly  charged  with  all  naval  matters,  l^e 
First  Lord  Commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  dispenser 
of  patronage,  and,  with  his  associates,  goes  out  with  the  Premier. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Navy  in  February  1,  1869,  was: 


Classes  of  Ships. 


Steam. 


ATLOAT.     BPIIimif*. 
Iron.  W<m4.      Iroa. 

▲naor-platod  ships,  Iflt  Ctan, 1 


it 

u 
at 

M 

(I 
u 
u 

M 


u 

44 
44 
44 
U 
41 
41 
44 


tl 


2nd 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

Sloops  and  gun-boats^ . . . 
Special,  with  turrets,. . . . 
Floating  batteries, ...... 


14 
14 
(4 
44 


3 
5 
3 

4 

3 
6 

3 


4 
tt 

2 

S 
1 
1 


1 

3 


5 


SaUing.   IbM 

AVIiOAT. 

3 

« 

9 
8 

4 
2 

11 
9 


2*7     16 

Total  inm-clads, 42 

Ships  of  the  line  (screwX 43 

Frigates  (screwX 29 

Frigates  (paddleX 8 

Block  ships  (screwX 1 

Corvettes  (screw),. 24 

Sloops  (serewX 33 

"       (paddle), 1 

Small  vessels  (paddleX T S 

Dispatch  vessels  (paddleX 4 

Gun  vessels  (screw  and  doable  screw), <0 

Qan-boats  (screwX 68 

Tenders,  tags,  ko^  (screw), 14 

"          "       "    (paddle), 38 

Mortar  ships  (screw), — 

Troop  and  store  ships  (screw), 11 

"              "         (paddleX 1 

Transports  for  India  reliefs  (screwX 6 

Yachu  (paddleX /. . . .  4 

Total  screw, 310 

paddle, 65 


9 
2 


1 
1 


1 

a 

1 
a 

1 
1 


9 


44 


1 

14 
1 


62 

47 

29 

4 

3 

24 

34 

8 

8 

4 

61 

68 

14 

38 

2 

11 

1 

6 

8 

324 

68 


Grand  total,. 3*76  16  18      408 

Kot  included  in  the  above  list  are  aeveral  ships  for  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.    The  total  naval  force,  Augnst  80, 1870,  was: 

In  C7omi»Mnoii — 238  ships,  of  57,205  hone-power,  1,984  guns 
and  314,449  tonnage.  In  Eeterve^  dx^  318  ships,  64,288  horse- 
power,  3,610  g^ns,  and  318,845  tonnage.  •  The  total  namber  of 
officers,  seamen,  boys  and  marines,  in  1870-71,  was  55,430,  besides 
4,300  in  the  coast-guard  and  1,270  in  the  Indian  service.  Among 
the  officers  were  143  flag  officers;  29  superintending  dockyards, 
and  3,193  other  commissioned  officers  on  service. 
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m.    KBBGANTILB  MABINB. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  nnmber  of 
vessels,  their  registered  tonnage,  and  men  employed,  together  with 
the  value  of  property  and  number  of  passengers  transported  in 
them,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  The  total  number  of 
vesseTs  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  registered  in  1869,  was 
21,881,  with  a  tonni^e  of  5,575,303,  employing  202,477  men, 
and  freighted  with  imports  and  exports  to  the  total  value  of 
532,475,266/. 

All  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen,  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine  generally,  are  committed  to  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  as  constituted  in  1786,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  high  officers,  (members  of  the  Privy  Council),  and 
its  President  is  a  Cabinet  officer.  To  this  Board  all  consular  offi- 
cers, all  officers  of  customs  abroad,  and  all  local  marine  boards  and 
shipping  masters  must  make  reports  in  matter  and  form  as  required. 
Inspectors,  duly  appointed  by  this  Board,  may  visit  any  ship,  ex- 
amine any  registry,  machinery,  boats,  equipments,  Ac,  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  conformable  to  law.  In  every  seaport  a  Shipping  Mas- 
ter is  appointed  by  the  Local  Marine  Board,  who  must  keep  register 
of  names  and  character  of  seamen,  facilitate  their  engagement  and 
discharge,  as  well  as  the  apprenticeship  of  boys  to  sea-service.  The 
Local  Board  must  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons  who 
intend  to  become  masters  or  mates  according  to  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation as  to  sobriety,  experience,  ability,  and  general  good  conduct 
on  board  ship,  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  competency ;  and  to 
those  who  have  served  as  masters  or  mates,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  certificate  of  service  with  specifications  must  be  given.  Shipping 
Masters  must  assist,  when  applied  to  by  parents  or  guardians^  or 
masters  of  ships,  in  apprenticing  boys  to  the  sea-service.  No  per- 
son can  be  employed  as  master  or  mate,  who  does  not  hold  a  certif- 
icate of  competency,  and  under  certain  conditions,  of  service.  Op- 
portunities of  preparing  for  these  examinations  are  now  provided 
in  all  the  laige  seaports,  in  Navigation  Schools;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  encourages  the 
study  of  astronomy,  navigation,  steam  and  steam  machinery,  and 
other  branches,  which  are  serviceable  to  officers  in  command  of 
vessels,  whether  propelled  by  sails  or  engines,  by  making  appropri- 
ations of  money  to  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupib 
who  pass  satisfiEtctory  examinations  in  these  studies. 


COUSCIL  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATIOH. 


HISTOBICAL  NOTICB. 


In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  during  the 
Crimean  war,  in  the  year  1855,  attention  was  frequently  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  professional  education  of 
officers,  and  more  particularly  of  providing  means  of  instruc- 
tion for,  and  requiring  special  qualifications  from,  those  who 
were  candidates  for  the  staff.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  principles  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  preparatory  instruction  for  tlie  anny,  by 
abandoning,  so  far  as  the  scientific  corps  were  concerned,  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  education,  and  throwing  admission 
to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  open  to  public  competition 
among  candidates  whose  age  would  afford  the  presumption 
that  their  general  education  was  already  completed.  At  the 
beginning  of  1856  three  Commissioners,  Lieut.-Colonel  Yol- 
land,  R.E.,-  Lieut. -Colonel  Smythe,  R.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lake,  were  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  "  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing 
the  system  for  training  officers  for  the  scientific  corps  " ;  and 
for  this  purpose  were  directed  to  visit  the  military  schools  of 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  instructions  is- 
sued to  the  Commissioners  informed  them  that  it  was  already 
decided  that  admission  to  the  scientific  corps  should  be  ob- 
tained by  open  competition,  and  that  the  age  of  candidates 
admitted  to  the  examination  should  be  from  17  to  20. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  still  engaged  in  their  in- 
quiries, the  question  of  nlilitary  education  was  frequently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
session  of  1 856,  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who, 
in  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  5th  of  June,  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  servicCi  the  outline  of 
which  he  had  previously  sketched  out  while  Secretary  at  War 
in  1854y  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Cbie£ 
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The  subject  of  military  education  was  one  which  at  this 
time  engaged  the  serious  attention  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  public.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  ^lajor-General 
Lefroy  (then  Colonel  Lefroy,  and  employed  at  the  War  Office 
as  artillery  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  was  directed  by 
Lord  Panmufe  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme  for  the  education 
of  officers ;  and  numerous  plans,  with  a  similar  object,  were 
about  the  same  period  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Tlie  military  educational  establishments  which  existed  in 
1856  were  as  follows  : 

The    Royal    MiUtary  College  at   Sand- 1  ^nder  the  control  of  Uie  Cora- 
dHAi^nt       "^*  ""  J     mander-in-Chiet 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. 

The  Ordnance  School  at  Garshalton,  a 
preparatory  establishment  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Deportment  of  Artillery  Stadles  at 
Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Engineer  Eetabliahment  at 
Chatham. 

The  East  India  Military  College  at  Addis- 1  Under  the  Court  of  Directors 
c^mbe.  ]     of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe.  i  Under  the  control  of  the  Com- 

•^         ^  i     mander-in-Cliief. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylnm  at  Chelsea,  \ 

The  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dnblin.    J 

Garrison  and  regimental  schools  for  sol- )  Under  the  control  of  the  Chap- 
diers  and  childjren.  (     Iain-General. 

Up  to  this  period  no  systematic  organization  for  the  di- 
rection of  military  education  had  prevailed  in  this  country ; 
the  various  educational  establishments  were  under  the  control 
of  separate  departments,  and  no  single  authority  exercised  any 
general  supervision  over  them.  The  appointment  of  a  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education  had  been  already  advocated  iii 
parliament  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  institution  of  a 
Special  department  to  superintend  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion for  th^  army  was  one  of  the  main  features  both  of  Colonel 
ticfroy's  and  of  all  the  other  schemes  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Lord  Panmure  at  this  period. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1856,  after  having  visited, 
the  military  schools  of  the  Continent,  presented  their  Report 
in  January,  1857.    In  this  Report,  although  thbir  instructions 
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had  more  partieularl]r  directed  their  attention  to  the  training 
of  officers  for  the  scientific  corps,  they  touched  upon  several 
points  connected  with  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army 
generally.  One  of  the  changes  most  strongly  recommended 
by  them  was  the  formation  of  a  special  Board  of  Militaiy 
Education.  ^^  We  consider  it  of  the  first  importance,"  their 
Report  says,  *^  that  military  education  in  this  country  should 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  that  perfect  unity  of  system  and 
harmony  in  its  working  should  be  made  to  prevail.  This,  we 
conceive,  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  military  education 
generally  under  the  control  of  one  head,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  and  to  effect  this,  a  Board  or  Section  of  Military 
Education  should  be  formed,  as  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  War  Office."  The  Report  adds  :  "  The  creation  of  such  a 
Section  appears  to  us  far  more  important  than  any  other  single 
object  we  can  recommend."  The  Commissioners  also  stated 
that  after  careful  consideration,  they  recommended  the  com- 
bined action  of  a  Board  in  preference  to  the  undivided  au- 
thority of  a  single  individual,  on  the  ground  of  the  variety  of 
knowledge  and  experience  required  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  educational  questions. 

The  appointment  of  the  Council  of  Military  Ekiucation  was 
the  first  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Its  institution  was  proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1857,  and  as  originally  constituted,  it  consisted  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  ex  officio  president,  a  Major-General  as 
vice-president,  and  two  field  officers  as  members.  The. ap- 
pointment of  the  Council,  although  the  members  commenced 
their  duties  at  once,  was  not  officially  gazetted  until  June. 

Tlie  functions  of  the  Council,  however,  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  extend  to  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole 
system  of  military  education.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
their  institution  an  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools  was 
appointed  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  whom  the 
management  of  all  institutions  connected  with  the  education 
of  soldiers  and  children,  which  had  previously  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chaplain-General,  was  entrusted.  Nor  was  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  even  over  the  education  of  officers 
at  first  general,  as  the  Rojal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
remained  under  the  management  of  the  War  Office  (under 
which  depaitment  it  had  been  placed  on  the  abolition  of  the 
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office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance),  and  the  examina^ 
tions  for  admission  to  it  were  conducted  by  a  separate  Board 
of  Examiners,  under  the  superintendence  of  Canon  Moseley. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  on  their  first  ap- 
pointment directed  their  attention  more  especially  to  the 
organization  of  a  Staff  College,  the  revision  of  the  system  of 
examinations  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,  the  amal- 
gamation of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  the  professional 
instruction  and  examination  of  officers  after  entering  the 
service.  On  all  these  questions  they  submitted  reports  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1858  they  com- 
menced to  conduct  the  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
Staff  College  and  the  Cadet  College  at  Sandhurst,  although 
these  establishments  were  not  foimally  put  under  their  au- 
thority until,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  Ist  of  October,  1858, 
the  Council  were  appointed  Visitore  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  The  examinations  of  officers  for  direct  appointments 
to  the  staff,  which  had  been  instituted  in  1857,  were  also 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  in  1858  ;  but 
at  a  later  period,  the  portion  of  these  examinations  which  has 
more  especial  reference  to  matters  of  drill  and  regimental  duty 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  themselves,  re- 
moved from  their  control,  with  the  view  of  its  being  conducted 
by  a  Board  of  Officers  appointed  by  the  Adjutant-General. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  Military  Education  was  created,  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  an  augmentation  of  their  number  took  place 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  members, — one  a  field  officer,  the 
other  a  civilian,  the  Rev.  Canqn  Moseley.  The  constitution 
of  the  Council  as  then  fixed  continues  to  the  present  day,  and 
consists  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  ex  officio  president,  a 
vice-president,  and  four  members,  one  being  a  civilian. 

The  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  a  member  of  the  central 
Board  of  Military  Education  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1856,  on  the  ground  of  the  close  connection 
between  ndlitary  and  civil  educational  questions.  The  decision 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  simultaneously  with  an 
augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  Council,  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  determination  arrived  at,  to  place  the 
superintendence  of  the  Academy  at  Woolwich — ^the  competi- 
tive examinations  for  admission  to  which-  had  hitherto  been 
conducted  by  Canon  Moseley — ^in  the  hands  of  the  ConnciL 
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They  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  .Academy  in 
August,  1858,  their  control  over  the  education  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  being  now  made  almost  entirely  general.  The 
powers  of  the  Council,  however,  in  regard  to  Woolwich  ap- 
pear, probably  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  defined  by 
Royal  Warrant,  to  be  theoretically  somewhat  less  extensive' 
than  those  possessed  by  them  over  Sandhurst,  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appointment  of  professors,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  college  is  formally  vested  in  the  Council,  is  at 
the  Academy  left  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  October,  1859,  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  and  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  it  wei*e  conducted  by  them  until 
the  close  of  the  establishment  in  1861. 

In  1860,  the  superintendence  of  army  schools,  garrison  libra- 
ries, recreation  rooms,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin,  were  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  CouncD. 

In  1864,  the  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  on  its 
institution,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 
Since  this  date  the  whole  system  of  ai*my  education  has  been 
superintended  by  that  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  exami- 
nations of  officers  for  promotion,  the  School  of  Musketry  at 
Hythe,  and  the  more  peculiarly  regimental  institutions  which 
exist  in  the  Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  the  School  of 
Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  School  of  Military  Engi- 
neering at  Chatham,  for  the  special  instruction  of  officers  of 
the  scientific  corps.  The  Survey  Class  at  Aldershot,  though 
not  formally  is  indirectly  subject  to  their  supervision. 

1.    OBOANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  IN  1809. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education  consists  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  President; 
Major-General  W.  C.  E.  Napier,  Vice-JPresiderU;  Major-General 
Sir  Fred.  Abbott,  of  the  Royal  En^neers ;  Col.  Pocklington 
and  Col.  Hamley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  Rev.  Canon  Moseley, 
civilian ;  and  Capt.  Greentree,  Secretary, 

MUUary  SchodU  and  JBitaminations. 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
gentlemen  for  the  appointment  of  examiners  in  the  army  examinations. 

2.  To  recommend  professors  and  instructors  for  the  Advanced  Class  of  Ar- 
tillery Officers,  the  Staff  College,  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  the  Boyal 
Military  College. 
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8.  To  exftinlne,  by  means  of  their  staff  of  examiners,  officers  for  direct  ap* 
pointmcnt  to  the  staff,  chiefly  the  personal  staff,  and  aid»4a-camp  and  assistant 
military  secretaries. 

4.  To  examine  officers  of  artillery  for  admisaion  to  the  Advanced  Class, 
and  for  ccrtilicates  on  quitting  it. 

5.  To  examine  officers  for  admission  to  the  Staff  Golleg^e,  probationarily 
after  a  year's  residence,  and  for  q,ualification  for  the  general  staff  on  quitting 
the  College. 

6.  To  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Roval  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  for  qualification  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
in  the  Royal  Engineers  on  quitting  that  establishment 

7.  To  examine  candidates  for  adtnission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  and  for  qualification  for  commissions  in  the  army  on  their  quitting 
the  College. 

8.  To  examine  candidates  for  direct  commissions  in  the  cavalry,  guards, 
and  line. 

9.  To  visit  the  several  military  colleges  whenever  they  consider  it  desirable. 

10.  To  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the  army,  or  with  the  educational  departments 
of  the  several  military  schools. 

Army  Schoohy  Hegimentai  and  Oarriaon  Libraries  and  Meading  Hoom*. 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  all  applications  for  training  schoolmasters  or 
schoolmistresses ;  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  tliese  cases  is  annexed. 

2.  Tlie  appointment  of  trained  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistressits,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations.  i    ' 

o.  The  appointment  of  acting  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  when 
trained  masters  and  mistresses  cannot  be  provided. 

4:.  The  appointment  of  civilian  ochooimastera  in  embodied  n^ments  of 
militia  under  special  regulations  as  annexed. 

5.  The  transfers  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  from  one  regiment 
or  garrison  school  to  another,  as  circumstimccs  may  require. 

a  Promotion  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  from  one  class  to 
another  according  to  the  regulations. 

7.  To  receive  and  consider  all  communications  from  commanding  officers 
on  matters  relating  to  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
their  discipline,  application  for  leave  to  marry,  furlough,  etc. 

8.  To  receive  the  monthly  report  of  M;hoo1s,  prescribed  by  Article  16  of 
the  Schools  Regulations,  and  to  consider  tbe^Bame,  and  take  such  proceedings 
thereon  as  may  appear  necessary. 

9.  The  periodical  inspection  of  all  military  schools,  and  of  the  Royal  Mill- 
tary  Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School,  Dublin. 

10.  To  provide  for  and  superintend  the  half  yearly  examination  at  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

11.  The  supply  of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  soldiers,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
tiie  Secretary  of  State. 

12.  The  general  supenrlslon  of  regimental  and  garrison  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms. 

18.  To  consider  applications  for,  and  appoint  librarians  at  rates  of  pay 
previously  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

14.  To  supply  games,  and  other  authorized  articles  for  reading  rooms, 
according  to  the  rules  annexed. 

15.  To  receive  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  state  of  barrack  libraries  in  dn- 
pUcate,  and  to  consider  any  recommendation  wliich  mav  be  made  therein ;  one 
copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretury  of  State  for  War,  with  the  recoramcn 
dations  of  the  Council  recorded  thereon,  shqiild  any  be  necessary. 

16.  To  make  out  requisitions  upon  the  War  Office  for  additions  to  libraries, 
when  necessary,  within  the  annual  amount  granted  by  Parliament 

17.  To  receive  and  consider  tlie  half  yearlv  reports  of  artillery  and  engineer 
libraries  in  duplicate,  in  aid  of  which  a  grant  of  money  will  be  made  annually 
to  each  brigade  of  artillery  and  companjr  of  engineers  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education ;  one 
copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  any  remarks  thereon 
which  may  appear  called  for,  the  other  to  be  retained  bv  the  Council. 

18.  Hospital  libraries  and  the  schools  and  libraries  of  disemlXKlied  raiments 
of  militia  will  remain  under  the  Secretaij  of  State  for  War. 

10.  Upon  an  matters  connected  with  either  schools  or  libraries,  not  specified 
above,  and  which  may  involve  ex|)enso,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Becre* 
tary  of  State  for  War,  previously  to  any  decision  being  arrived  at 
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I.  EXAHDTATTONS  FOR  DIRBCT  OOKUlflBIOFfi. 

HI6TOBICAL  SOTIGE. 

PuEVioirsLY  to  the  year  1849,  no  educationiLl  qualifications 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  commission,  except 
from  officers  appointed  to  the  scientific  corps — admission  to 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  passing  through  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich — and  from  the  small  propoi^ 
tion  of  officers,  scarcely  amounting,  at  that  time,  to  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  annually  obtaining  commissions,  who 
entered  the  other  branches  of  the  service  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  at  Sandhurst.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
army  generally  were  first  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  Commander-in-Chief,  in  1849.  Tlie  examination,  in 
addition  to  general  subjects  of  elementary  education,  included 
the  professional  subject  of  fortification,  in  which  the  candidate 
was  requiredto  have  read  some  easy  work  on  the  subject,  and 
to  have  received  some  instruction  in  drawing.  This  require- 
ment was  subsequently  somewhat  modified ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  fortification  afterward  exacted  from  a  candidate  was,  "  to  be 
able  to  trace  upon  paper,  in  presence  of  the  examiners,  a  froQt 
of  fortification  according  to  Vauban's  first  system,  and  also 
the  profile  of  a  rampart  and  parapet."  In  other  subjects, 
modifications  were  also  introduced ;  but  the  general  character 
of  the  examinations  remained  much  the  same  as  originally 
established,  and  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  1849,  continued  substantially  in  force,  until  the 
general  revision  of  the  system  of  military  education,  which  took 
place  in  1 85 7.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Lord  Panmnre,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase 
System,  that,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  stringency* of  the 
examinations  was  very  much  relaxed. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  Sandhurst  by  the  professors 
of  the  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  were  conducted  to  a  great  extent  vivd  voce.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1856)  did 
not  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  examinations, 
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but  stated  in  their  report  that  in  the  only  branch  of  the  exam- 
ination which  was  of  a  military  character,  namely,  fortification, 
the  knowledge  required  would  easily  be  mastered  in  a  week. 
The  character  of  the  examination,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  very  generally  regarded  with  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  when  Secretary  at  War,  in  1854,  criticised  it  severely, 
as  being  ''  too  technical,  too  limited,  and  within  its  limits  too 
severe,"  and  as  leading  necessarily  to  a  candidate  cramming  up 
a  few  books  which  happened  to  be  in  use  at  Sandhurst,  without 
affording  any  test  of  general  education.  He  contemplated  at 
that  time  a  revision  of  the  examinations,  and  the  institution 
of  a  special  board  of  examiners,  in  place  of  the  Sandhurst  pro- 
fessors, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  them ;  and  the  Treasury, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  suggested  that  the  machinery 
proposed  for  the  object  in  view  should  be  combined,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  that  about  to  be  established  for  examining 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  prevented  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert's  proposals,  which  were  connected  with  a  general  plan 
for  the  instruction  of  officers,  from  being  carried  into  effect ; 
and  in  1856,  Lord  Panmure,  before  the  Purchase  System  Com- 
mission, spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  examinations  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  1854. 
After  stating  that  they  led  to  a  system  of  cramming  up  par- 
tioular  books,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  examination 
^'  should  be  such  as  young  men  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
passing  without  having  any  particular  professional  education. 
It  ought  to  be  upon  general  subjects,  such  as  a  young  man 
ought  to  become  acquainted  with  during  his  passage  through 
any  high  educational  establishment  in  this  country." 

The  various  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  military  edu- 
cation brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Panmure,  at  the  end 
of  1856,  proposed  improvements  in  the  system  of  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  army ;  and  nearly  all  the  authorities  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  at  that  time  appear  to  have  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  examinations  should  be  strictly  non-pro- 
fessional, and  should  be  confined  to  requiring  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  liberal  education.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  consider  the  tmining  of  officers  for  the  scientific 
corps  also  recommended  that  the  examination  of  candidates 
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for  commissions,  who  did  not  pass  through  a  military  college, 
should  be  of  a  general,  and  not  of  a  special,  character. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in 
April,  1857,  were  instructed  "to  revise  the  whole  system  of 
examination  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,"  which  is  at 
present  very  defective ;  and  this  subject  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
of  those  referred  to  in  their  instructions  which  they  were 
directed  to  take  into  consideration.  After  consultation  with 
the  head  masters  of  some  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  the 
country,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  young  men  of  17, 
the  Council  proposed  a  scheme  of  examination  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  examination  should  be  entirely 
non-professional,  and  confined  to  subjects  which  form  the  course 
of  ordinary  liberal  education  at  civil  schools.  Regulations 
founded  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  were  issued  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1857,  and  it  was  announced  that  they  would 
come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  These  regula- 
tions were  subsequently  modified  in  some  of  their  details,  even 
before  the  first  examination  was  held  under  the  new  system ; 
further  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
in  them,  without,  however,  affecting  their  general  character ; 
and  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Council  of  1857  has.  In  its 
main  principles,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  regulations  under 
which  examinations  for  direct  commissions  have  been  held  to 
the  present  time. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  of  1869,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  diminish  the  difiiculty  of  the  examinations, 
owing  to  the  number  of  failures  among  the  candidates,  and 
that  the  present  standard  is  considerably  lower  than  that  orig- 
inally established.  An  acquaintance  with  French,  English  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  drawing,  was  at  first  an  indispensable 
condition  of  qualification,  but  is  now  no  longer  required;  the 
obligatory  subjects  of  examination  have  thus  been  reduced 
from  five  to  two — mathematics  and  English — ^while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  formerly 
exacted  has  been  reduced. 

The  first  examination  under  the  new  system^  took  place  in 
February^  1858.  Even  before  this,  at  the  end  of  1857,  the 
place  of  examination  had  been  transferred  from  Sandhurst  to 
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London,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations  by 
printed  papers,  instead  of  by  vivd  voce^  had  been  adopted. 
The  examinations  have,  ever  since  that  period,  been  conducted 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  been  held  half  yearly.  By  a  regulation 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  force,  candidates  for  direct 
commicsioos  are  also  permitted  to  be  examined  at  foreign  sta- 
tions. The  examination  is,  in  thb  case,  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  board  appointed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
station ;  but  the  method  of  examination  is,  in  all  other  respects, 
identical  with  that  adopted  at  home.  The  examination  papers 
are  forwarded  by,  and  the  candidates'  replies  are  returned  to, 
the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council  was  intended  to  regnlate 
admission  to  the  army  in  ordinary  times  of  peace ;  but  almost 
immediately  after  it  had  been  formally  approved,  and  before  it 
had  actually  come  into  operation,  the  pressure  occasioned  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  led  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  circumstances.  In  September,  1857,  a  circular  wa# 
issued,  announcing  that  commissions  would  be  given  withow*"- 
examination  on  the  condition  of  the  applicant  raising  : 
number  of  recruits.  In  March,  however,  of  the  follow! 
this  temporary  measure  was  abolished,  the  pressure  fo 
being  no  longer  such  as  to  render  its  continuance  ne 
Since  that  peinod  no  candidates,  with  the  exception  of  gi 
of  the  universities,  have  obtained  commissions  without 
the  regular  examination. 

Before  1862,  candidates  were  eligible  for  commissio 
out  purchase,  on  passing  the  examination  for  direct  : 
ments.    Since  that  year,  however,  all  free  commissio 
been  reserved  for  cadets  at  Sandhuret,  and  those  who 
direct  examination  have  only  obtained  commissions 
chase. 


BEOULAT^ONB  TIT  FORCE  TIT  1869. 

I.  The  examinations  of  candidates  for  direct  commissions  wHl  ^ 
London  at  sacb  periods  as  tlie  exigencies  of  tlie  service  may  requi'' 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Council  of  Military  Educatiai^ 
inora  appointed  for  the  purpose.     The  number  of  candidates  sum* 
attend  each  examination  will  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  ^* 

II.  The  age  of  candidates  examined  for  direct  appointments  wit  * 
further  notice,  from  17  to  20  years  for  the  infantry,  from  17  to  20  y&^^ 
cavalry,  and  from  17  to  26  years  for  colonial  corps. 

III.  The  candidate  will  be  examined  by  a  medical  board,  to  aac^^ 
he  is  in  every  point  of  view,  as  regarda  his  physical  constitatioxiy  fit  €^^ 
service. 
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He  will  be  required  to  produce  the  following  certificates,  which  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  EducaUon,  13  Great  George  street, 
8.  W.,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  Uie  Military  Secretary's  order  to 
attend  for  examination : 

(a. )  A  certilicate  of  baptism,  or  other  satisfactory  proof  of  his  aee. 

(b.)  A  certilicate  from  a  minister  of  the  church  or  of  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs,  that  he  has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  reliMon. 

(c.)  A  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clergyman  oi  the 
parish  to  which  he  belongs,  or  by  tbe  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or  college  at 
which  he  has  received  his  education,  for  at  least  the  two  preceding  years ;  or 
such  other  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

UL)  A  statement  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined. 

IV.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  no  candidate 
will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than^Zve  of  these  subjects. 

Marks. 

Thecu«ic.|^^  :     :    :    :    :f^ 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  .           •           •          •  8,600 

English  language,            .....  1,200 

Modem   languages  (not  Including  provincial  dia- 
lects) each,        ......  1,200 

History,  ancient  and  modem,  with  geography,          .  1,200 

Natural  sciences,  i.e.,  mineralogy  and  geology,          .  1,200 
Experimental  sciences,  ».«.,  chemistry,  heat,  dec- 

trlcity,  including  magnetism,                                  .  1,200 

Drawing,  .......  600 

y.  Of  the  foregoing  subjects,  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  English  language,  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs,  will 
be  considered  obligatprv: 

1.  In  mathematics,  1,200  marica  will  be  given  to  the  following  obligatory 
portions,  viz.,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
extraction  of  tbe  square  root,  and  simple  interest 

Algebra,  including  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  qnestidns  producing 
them :  Euclid,  the  first  three  boolts. 

Of  the  1,200  marlcs  allotted  to  the  foregoing  portions  of  mathematics,  400 
will  be  required  for  qualiflcatlon,  and  of  Uiese  at  least  200  must  be  obtained  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  In  the  English  language,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  correctly 
and  in  a  good  legible  hand  from  dictation,  and  to  compose  grammaticaUy. 
He  will  be  required  to  obtain  at  least  200  marlcs  in  this  subject 

8.  Out  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  select  any  three. 

4.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marine  gained  in  any  one  of 
the  three  voluntary  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one^sixth  of  the  whole 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  that  subject;  and  for  qualification,  he  will  be 
required  to  obtain  on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1.500  marks. 

5.  In  the  examination  in  classics,  passages  will  be  given  for  translation 
from  the  books  usually  read  at  schools ;  grammatical  questions  will  be  set, 
and  English  passages  also  given  for  translation  into  the  Latin  and  GreetE 
languages. 

VI.  The  result  of  each  examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefi  and  the  names  of  any  candidates  who  distingniah  themselves  will  bo 
specially  brought  to  his  notice. 

VII.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  will  not  be  debarred  from  applying  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  permission  to  attend  a  future  examination.  No  can- 
didatc,  however,  will  be  allowed  more  than  three  trials. 

Should  a  candidate  obtain  only  between  700  and  1,200  marks,  ho  will  not  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  for  reexamination  for  at  least  six  months.  If  he 
obtains  less  than  700  marks,  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  must  dapse 
before  he  can  be  allowed  to  present  himself  again. 

In  all  cases  permission  to  be  reexamined  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 
applicants  on  the  list 

in  subsequent  examinations  no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  marks  gained 
by  a  candidate  on  former  occasions. 

In  the  event  of  a  candidate  not  appearing  for  examination  at  the  time 
appointed,  such  candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  on  the  next  occasion, 
and  he  will  render  himself  liable  to  have  his  name  either  erased  entirely  or 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  noted  for  examination. 

35 
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YIIL  A  stndeni  at  either  of  the  Uniyeralties  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  I>ab- 
lin,  London,  Bt  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinbuiigh,  or  Queen^s  Uni- 
Teraity,  Ireland,  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination  necessary  for  taking  a 
degree  in  arts,  is  qualified  for  a  commission  by  purchase  without  being  required 
to  pass  the  foreeoing  examination,  provided  be  is  within  the  limits  of  17  and 
23  years  of  age  u!  for  the  infantry,  17  and  25  years  if  for  the  cavalry,  and  of  17 
and  2S  years  for  colonial  corps,  and  can  produce  the  certificates  marked  (a),  (6), 
and  {c). 

Such  candidate  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  having  graduated,  or  of  having 

gassed  the  examinations,  signed  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  show- 
ig  the  date  on  which  the  examination  took  place. 
On  his  application  being  approved,  the  candidate  will  receive  an  order  to  be 
medically  examined  as  to  his  physical  fitness  for  the  service. 

The  candidate  will  address  his  appIlcaUon,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
certificates,  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Uorse  Guards. 

ni.  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   EDUCATION   AS   FBEPABATORT   TO   MIUTABf 

EXAIONATIONS. 

▲.-— OEmBALi  Koncs. 

In  connection  with  the  Modem  Departments,  at  some  pub» 
lie  schools,  technical  instruction  in  military  subjects  is  actually 
at  present  given.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  at  Chelten- 
ham College,  the  Modern  Department  at  which  appears,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  originally  instituted  with  the  express  object 
of  affording  means  of  special  military  education,  and  at  the 
present  day  is  officially  called  the  "  Military  and  Civil  Depart- 
ment.^' At  one  time,  also,  even  at  some  schools  in  which 
Modem  Departments  did  not  exist,  classes  were  formed  in 
which  instruction  in  military  subjects  was  given  to  boys  in- 
tended for  the  army.  Both  at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  such 
classes  existed,  and  fortification  and  military  drawing  were 
taught  in  them.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  these  classes 
Appears  in  both  cases  to  have  been  to  enable  boys  to  go  up 
straight  from  school  to  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
.army,  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  private  tui- 
tion. At  the  time  of  their  institution  a  knowledge  of  fortifi- 
cation was  required  in  the  examination  for  direct  commissions, 
and  a  candidate  was  therefore  unable  to  present  himself  for 
this  examination  without  some  special  preparation.  At  the 
commencement  of  1858,  however,  the  direct  commission  ex- 
aminations were  entirely  remodelled ;  the  small  amount  of 
fortification  previously  required  was  at  that  time  excluded 
from  the  subjects  of  examination,  which  have  ever  since  been 
of  a  non-professional  character,  and  more  or  less  such  as  enter 
into  the  course  of  ordinary  liberal  education.  With  the  ex- 
clusion of  technical  subjects  from  the  military  examinations, 
the  necessity  for  any  special  instruction  in  such  subjects  in 
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candidates  for  admission  to  the  army  ceased.  The  military 
class  at  Harrow  seems  to  have  died  out  within  a  few  years  of 
its  establishment ;  it  has  not  been  in  existence  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  more.  At  Eton,  though  the  corresponding  class 
is  still  maintained,  the  teaching  of  technical  military  subjects 
in  it  has  been  abandoned.  Even  in  the  Modem  Department 
at  Cheltenham  the  instruction  appears  of  late  years  to  have 
become  of  a  less  decidedly  military  character  than  it  originally 
was ;  and  fortification,  which  was  at  one  time  taught  at  Wel- 
lington College,  no  longer  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction 
there.  In  the  Modem  Side,  which  has  within  the  present  year 
been  established  at  Harrow,  though  partially  intended,  among 
other  purposes,  to  assist  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  the 
army,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  special  military  instruction. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  affording  an  adequate 
military  education  at  civil  schools  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1856  to  consider  the  training  of 
officers  for  the  scientific  corps. 

H^Ting  arrived  at  the  conclosion  tJiat  professloml  mHitary  education  as 
hitherto  given  in  this  conntrj  has  been  besan  at  too  early  an  tige,  we  are  met 
by  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  opposite  view,  'vAiich  would  suggest  the 
desirableness  of  giving  up  alto8;ether  education  in  military  colleges  previously 
to  entering  the  army,  or  to  entering  a  purely  practical  class  or  college  for  the 
special  corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.  An  opinion  appears  to  exist  that 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country  are  the  best  means  of  giving  nearly  the 
whole  teaching  of  general  and  even  military  science  which  is  desirable  for  all 
classes -of  officers  before  entering  the  army.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  not 
only  modem  languages  and  mathematics,  but  military  history  and  topography 
ar6  likely  to  be  uiught  in  such  schools  sufficientlv  for  the  highest  miUtsry 
purposes,  and  that  even  young  men  intended  for  tne  special  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice may,  on  joining  a  military  academy,  be  absolved,  or  almost  entirely  ab- 
solved, from  any  other  studies  than  those  included  under  the  expression  **  a 
purely  praeUeal  course.^  * 

The  Commissioners  expressed  their  unhesitating  dissent 

from  this  view.     After  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  giving 

at  ordinary  schools  a  complete  preparation  even  in  studies  of 

a  general  prepai*atory  character,  such  as  modem  languages 

and  mathematics,  and  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  teaching 

special  subjects,  like  military  history  and  topography,  the 

Beport  proceeds : 

Agreeing,  therefore,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  **  sound  general  education  being 
given  bv  public  schools,^'  we  are  unable  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  thai 
thev  will  "  give  a  specific  military  education.^*  They  may  indeed  assist  our 
militarv  education.  In  a  manner  which  the  true  sense  of  the  term  **  sound 
general  education  '^  expresses,  by  encouraging  preliminary  tastes  and  studies, 
such  as  general  history,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages,  English  in- 
cluded, to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present  But  if  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  science  of  war  at  all,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  can  onlv  be  taught 
fully  In  cases  where  young  officers  have  the  passion  and  the  capacity  to  benn 
It  early,  by  Its  own  teachers,  and  In  Its  own  place.    The  teachers  should  De 
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pmctical  men,  as  well  as  men  of  xnUitarr  science ;  the  place  a  militarr  coric^cu 
And  Uic  ^rciit  schools  of  the  coantr>'  will  perform  the  Mime  service  to  such  aa 
academy  for  young  scientific  officers  as  they  do  for  places  which  give  a  spe- 
cific education  for  other  professions ;  they  will  prepare  for  it^  but  disclaim  any 
attempt  to  eompUte  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission  does  not 
ap]>ear  to  have  made  any  direct  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  giving  technical  military  instruction  at  civil 
schools  ;  but  the  disinclination  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to 
recommend  even  the  general  institution  of  "  Modem  Depart- 
ments "  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  view  with  fa*'or  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
special  instruction  into  the  ordinary  school  course. 

The  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  present  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Barry,  Mr.  South  wood,  Dr. 
Benson,  and  Dr.  Temple,  to  which  particular  reference  is  made 
in  the  Report,  opinions  on  the  subject  were  expressed  by 
several  military  witnesses.  Major-General  Sir  P.  Herbert  con- 
siders that  all  which  is  learnt  at  Sandhurst — all  the  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  a  line  officer — might  equally  well  be  acquired 
at  a  public  school,  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  for 
teaching  it.  In  his  opinion  fortification  (including  the  practi- 
cal construction  of  field-works),  military  drawing  and  survey- 
ing, military  history  and  drill,  could  all  be  taught  by  military 
instructors  at  public  schools  without  difficulty,  and  without 
interference  with  the  subjects  of  general  education.  Major- 
General  White  considers  that  military  history,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  drawing  might  be  taught  with  advantage  at  pub- 
lic schools  to  boys  intended  for  the  army,  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  teach  the  practical  work  of  field  foitification, 
artillery,  and  surveying.  Colonel  Baker  appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  at  the  Universities,  certainly,  a  special  prelimi* 
nary  education  might  bo  given  to  candidates  for  the  army,  on 
a  system  similar  to  that  which  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
introduce  at  Cambridge,  bat  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  actually  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  though  this 
instruction  would  be  of  a  special  character.  Colonel  Baker 
does  not  seem  to  contemplate  its  embracing  strictly  technical 
military  subjects.  On  the  other  hand.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  of  opinion  that  special  military 
classes  at  public  schools  would  fail;   Major-General  Sir  F. 
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Abbott  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  establish  such  classes ;  Ci)lonel 
Hort  is  decidedly  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  give  military  in- 
struction at  any  but  a  military  college,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  so  effectively  given  at  a  civil  establishment,  and 
would,  moreover,  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  general 
education  ;  and  Lieut.-General  Sir  D.  Cameron  considers  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  public  schools  to  give  a  thorough 
or  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  subjects  taught  at  Sand- 
hui*st,  such  as  fortification,  artillery,  military  drawing,  and 
surveying. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  some  witnesses  that  the  Governmeut  should  assign  a 
certain  number  of  free  commissions  annually,  as  prizes  to  be 
competed  for,  either  at  particular  public  schools,  or  more  gen- 
erally amongst  candidates  educated  at  such  schools.  The 
institution  of  military  exhibitions  or  scholarships  at  civil 
schools,  and  of  military  degrees  at  the  Universities,  has  been 
also  suggested.  By  some  witnesses  these  proposals  are  advo- 
cated with  the  special  view  of  inducing  public  schools  to  adopt 
a  system  of  military  instruction  ;  by  others  with  the  more 
general  object  of  holding  out  increased  encouragement  to  enter 
the*  service  to  candidates  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  education. 

Although  the  question  of  giving  military  instruction  at 
public  schools  was  not  specially  discussed  by  the  Public  School 
Commissioners,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  results  of 
pnblic  school  education  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  mili- 
tary examinations.  Their  Report  speaks  as  follows  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject : 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  large.  Of 
1,076  candidates  Jor  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  122  only  had  been 
at  any  of  these  ^hools.  Of  these  102  succeeded  and  20  failed.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  returns,  that  this  proportion  of  failures  is  con*- 
siderably  below  the  average ;  the  public  school  men,  therefore  were  better 
prepared  than  the  general  run  of  candidates.  Of  96  who  passed  at  their  first 
examination,  88  came  immediately  from  school,  58  had  had  intermediate  tui- 
tion.   Of  the  20  who  failed.  14  had  had  such  tuition. 

The  public-school  candioates  for  Sandhurst  during  the  same  period  were  28 
out  of  o75 ;  the  proportion  who  succeeded  being  here  also  above  the  average. 
Of  18  who  succeeded,  11  came  straight  from  school ;  of  five  who  faUed,  only 
one. 

The  scheme  of  examinations  for  direct  commissions,  framed  to  meet  the 
suggestions  of  the  Head  Masters  of  public  schools,  is  simple  and  easv,  and 
requires  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  boy  of  moderate  industry 
and  ordinary  capacity ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  boy,  who  will  give  himself  a 
little  trouble,  needs  to  forego  the  wholesome  influences  of  a  great  school  for 
the  sake  of  being  *■*■  crammed  "  in  the  house  of  a  tutor.  The  Suidhnrst  exami- 
nation is  also  evidently  within  the  reach  of  the  schools. 
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The  qnalifying  ezEminatlon  for  Woolwich  appeara,  before  180SS,  to  hare 
'required  an  amount  of  mattiematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainiuent  for  a 
boy  educated  at  a  public  school ;  but  it  underwent  in  tliat  year  itome  chanj'cs 
which  have  made  it  easier  for  candidates  who  have  not  received  a  special 
training.  The  obligatory  mathematics  do  not  now  go  beyond  plane  tri^« 
nometry ;  and  a  candidate  need  not  obtain  in  them,  to  qualify,  more  than  700 
marlcs  out  of  3,500 ;  with  this  minimum,  and  with  a  fair  proficiency  in  Latin, 
Greeli,  French,  and  geometrical  drawing,  he  is  entitled  to  enter  into  the  com- 
petition. This  standard  is  certainly  not  so  high  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  a  boy 
educated  at  a  good  public  school,  and  from  a  table  showing  the  working  of 
the  scheme  at  the  examination  of  January,  18($S,  it  appears  that  of  the  20  suc- 
cessful competitors,  11  distinguished  tliemselves  in  classics ;  the  other  marks 
were  chiefly  sained  In  mathematics  and  French.  In  three  years,  previous  to 
this  change,  S5  public-school  candidates  passed  and  40  failed  to  pass  the  quali- 
fying examination,  the  totals  being  545  and  680.  Of  the  whole  M,  two  only 
went  direct  from  Uie  schools,  and  these  f&iled. 

In  another  passage  the  Commissioners  say  :  **  The  main  studies  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  being  classical,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  a  due  amount  of  weight 
is  flriven  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  boys  from  those  schools 
win  not  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  examinations  should  comprise  other  subjects  besides 
claissics,  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public  schools  provide  a  due  amount 
of  iostruction  in  those  other  subjects,  the  candidates  whom  they  send  up  must 
compete  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want 
of  adiustment  between  &e  Woolwich  standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public 
Bchools.  The  fault,  we  think,  Ues  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  m  the  deflcien- 
cies  in  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  the  latter ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  when  these  deficiencies  have  been  supplied  the  difficulty  which  is  now 
complained  of  will  speedily  disappear.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  with 
respect  to  the  Woolwich  examinations  themselTes,  that  the  scale  of  marks  haa 
lately  (as  we  have  already  stated)  undei|:one  an  alteration,  which  diminishes 
the  amount  of  mathematical  attainment  reanired,  and  allows  greater  weight 
to  classical  scholarship.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Modem  Departments 
at  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  had  the 
old  Woolwich  standard,  which  is  stated  to  have  Influenced  them  so  strongly, 
been  the  same  as  the  present ;  and  probable,  also,  that  they  will  hereafter^eei 
the  effecta  of  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  il 

in.  KXAMIKATIOKS  FOB  FBOKOTIOITB. 
mSTOBICAIi  NOTICB. 

Examinations  for  promotion  were  for  the  first  time  insti- 
tated  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  army,  hj  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  the  year  1850.  A  circular  memorandum^ 
published  on  the  14th  of  May  of  that  year,  announced  that  all 
officers  would  in  future  be  subjected  to  an  examination  pre- 
viously to  promotion  to  the  respective  ranks  of  lieutenant  and 
captain.  The  first  examination  was  to  be  confined  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  rudiments  of  drill,  regimental  duties,  inte- 
rior economy,  and  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.  The 
second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain  was  in  addition  to 
extend  to  more  general  subjects,  and  to  include  geography, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  mathematics,  and  field  and  per- 
manent fortification;  but  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
was  not  intended  to  affect  lieutenants  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice previously  to  1849. 
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The  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
was  to  be  condacted  regimentally  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  two  next  senior  officers  of  the  candidate's  regiment. 
The  purely  professional  portion  of  the  second  examination,  for 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner ; 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing  the  candidates'  qualifica- 
tions in  the  more  general  subjects  reqnired  in  this  examina- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  such  orders  would  be  given  in  each 
individual  case  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  think  proper 
and  necessary. 

These  regulations  continued  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1857, 
although  it  appears,  both  from  official  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  from  numerous  expressions  of  opinion 
in  Parliament  between  the  years  1854  and  1857,^that,  at  least 
so  far  as  regarded  the  second  examination  for  the  rank  of 
captain,  little  attempt  was  made,  even  nominally,  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  proposed,  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  his  general  scheme  of  military  education,  to 
remodel  the  examinations  and  to  institute  a  special  machinery 
for  conducting  them ;  and  though  no  actual  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  out  his  proposal,  the  necessity  of  making  the  exami- 
nations real  and  genuine  tests  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
of  enforcing  strict  qualifications  for  promotion,  was  frequently 
recognized  in  the  numerous  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  military  education  during  the 
course  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment 
in  1857,  were  directed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  profes- 
sional examination  of  officers  for  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  submitted  a  proposal 
on  this  subject,  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  providing  in- 
struction for  officers  after  entering  the  service. 

New  regulations  on  the  subject  were  issued  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1858,  which,  while  introducing  little  change  in  regard 
to  the  examination  of  comets  and  ensigns,  rendered  a  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  history,  and  fortification  no  longer  requi- 
site in  the  second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain.  Geog- 
raphy, on  the  other  hand,  was  stiU  retained  among  the  sub- 
jects, and,  as  a  condition  of  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  a  lieu- 
tenant was  required  ^Ho  be  able  to  state  the  general  divisions 
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of  the  world,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  each  nation  in  Earope, 
and  the  principal  rivers,  seaports,  and  military  posts  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  every  part 
of  the  world."  The  examinations  of  comets  and  ensigns  still 
continued  to  be  conducted  regimentally ;  that  of  lieutenants, 
so  far  as  related  to  matters  of  regimental  economy,  detail,  or 
discipline,  was  to  be  made  by  boards  of  officers  appointed  by 
.the  commanding  officer  at  the  station,  consisting,  when  pos- 
sible, of  three  senior  officers  not  of  the  same  corps  as  the 
candidate. 

In  November,  1858,  revised  regulations  were  issued,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  made  considerable  changes  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  placed  them  on  their  present  basis.  The  subjects 
of  regimental  and  ordinary  duties  on  which  candidates  were 
to  be  examined  were  more  minutely  detailed  than  heretofore ; 
the  examinations  were  made  entirely  professional,  geography 
being  excluded  from  the  second  examination,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  lieutenants  would  be  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  reconnaissance  and  of  field  for- 
tification. But  the  most  important  change  made  at  this  time 
was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
which  were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  regimentally,  but 
by  a  board  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, consisting  (if  possible)  of  three  field  officers, — ^with  the 
additional  provision  that  in  no  case  in  which  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  an  officer  of  the  same  regiment  as  the  candidate 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the  board.  Comets  and  ensigns  were 
to  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  before  completing  eight 
months'  service ;  and,  in  order  to  give  additional  stringency 
to  the  regulations,  it  was  announced  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  "  not  hesitate  to  promote  (either  regimentally  or 
from  other  corps)  officers  who  may  have  passed  the  required 
examination,  in  place  of  the  idle  and  incompetent." 

SEGULATIOKB  IN  FORCE  IN  1869. 

Jf^fantry  and  Cavalry. 

159.  Before  officers  are  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lientenani, 
the  commanding  officer  is  to  apply  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  district  or  sta- 
tion for  a  board  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  qualifications  as  under : 

(a.)  They  mast  have  a  thorongh  knowledge,  and  mupt  give  an  accoont,  of  the  duties 
Uiey  have  to  perlorm  as  regimental  orderly  offlcens,  as  officers  commanding 
guards,  or  as  sahaltem  officers  of  guards  undur  officers  of  superior  ranJ^. 
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(&.)  Thoj  mnst  huTO  a  thoroa'^h  knowledge  of,  and  be  able  to  pat  a  company 
through  tUe  various  exercit^es  and  evolutions  prescribed  In  the  fir<t  two 
p:irrB  of  the  "  Field  Exercises  of  t  lie  liifantry ; "  and  they  must  be  acquainted 
with  I  he  rifle  drill  and  practice,  and  t  lo  theoretical  principles  of  muisketry, 
as  defined  in  the  authorized  book  of  instrnction. 

(e.)  They  mn*t  know  exactly  the  place  of  nil  the  company  offlccrs  in  every  situa- 
tion of  the  battalion,  and  be  able  to  command  a  company  in  battalion  exer- 
cise. 

(d.)  They  ma«>t  bo  acquainted  with  Buch  parts  of  the  Oneen's  -Resralat:ons  and 
Orders  for  the  Army  ai  relate  to  the  duties  ana  conduct  of  a  hulwltfrn 
officer,  and  with  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  so  lar  at*  is  necersary 
for  ttie  performanee  of  their  duties  as  mrmbf  rs  of  a  conrt-marti><L 

<«.)  Th  y  mai't  bo  acquainted  with  the  reflations  of  the  army  in  rep^ard  t«>  the  pay 
ani  messing  of  the  troops,  the  supply  of  clothing  and  iioccBaries,  mid  au 
d'taIN  rosarding  the  wcrrht.of,  anrl  mode  of  cnrryinp.  the  various  articles 
of  the  soldier's  kit,  armt*,  accoutrements,  and  ammnnition. 

160.  In  addition  to  such  portions  of  tho  foregoing  as  may  apply  to  the  cav- 
airy  service,  it  is  necessary  in  tho  case  of  comets  recommend^  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, — 

(a.)  That  they  shall  have  learnt  their  foot  drill  and  sword  ezerciae,  and  have  been 

iiiiitructed  iu  the  hiuj^lu  and  double  ride. 
^.)  That  they  fhall  bo  able  to  pnt  a  troop  through  the  carbine,  lance,  and  sword 

exercise,  aud  to  excrcioo  both  a  fiquad  and  troop  in  the  drill  and  evolutions 

prescribed  in  the  Cavalry  Exercise  Book. 
(e.)  That  they  shall  be  able  to  command  a  troop  in  sqnadron  exercise. 
(d.)  That  they  shall  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  detail  of  saddlery,  the 

mode  of  flrting  the  sh^UTIc,  bridle,  etc.,  and  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the 

cavalry  soldier  aud  his  horhe. 

161.  Llentenants  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  will,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, before  Uiey  arc  rccommcnclcd  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  be 
required  to  show  that  they  are  further  duly  qualified  as  follows : 

(a.)  They  mast  have  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Ariicli  s  of  War,  ayd  of  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial, 
and  must  giveoidence  of  having  studied  some  of  tho  standard  works  on 
military  law. 

(b.)  Th**y  must  understand  perfectly  the  evolutions  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a 
batwaUon  of  iulkuiry,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  those  services 
respectively. 

(c.)  They  must  be  acqnainted  with  the  light  infantry  drQl,  duties  of  outposts, 
patroN,  escorts,  advanced  aud  rear  guards. 

(d.)  They  must  perfi;cUy  understand  the  interior  economy  of  a  troop  or  company, 
aud  the  established  system  of  keeping  their  accounts. 

(0.)  Thc>y  must  be  thoroughly  acqnainted  with  the  Quecn*s  and  War  Office  Regula- 
tions applicable  to  their  own  branch  of  the  service. 

(/.)  They  must  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  troop,  company,  or  detachment,  in 
every  position  iu  which  it  mar  be  placed. 

(7.)  And  they  will  be  reqnirod  to  snow  that  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Add  fortification  and  recouuais^ance. 

163.  The  board  of  examination  Is  to  consist  if  possible,  of  three  field 
officers;  but  on  no  occasion,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  is  any  officer  of  the  same 
raiment  as  the  candidate  to  be  a  member.  In  all  cases  the  board  will  ascer- 
tain by  practical  examination,  as  well  as  by  Ycrbal  and  written  answers  to 
questions,  whether  the  officer  Is  instructed  In  the  subjects  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  questions  are  to  be  written  on  half  margin,  and  the 
replies  written  opposite  to  them.  Tho  board  will  mark  in  red  ink  its  correc- 
tion of  any  mistakes  In  the  answers,  and  will  certify  hi  each  case  that  **  the 
candidate  has  not  received  any  assistance  from  books  or  other  source^.*'  The 
report  of  Uie  board  to  bo  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  when  officers  of  dlfiercnt 
regiments  are  examined  by  the  same  board,  the  report  In  connection  with  each 
regiment  Is  to  bo  made  separately. 

163.  The  general  officer  commanding  will  forward  the  report  of  the  boards 
and  the  written  quesUons  and  replies,  1^  the  adjutant-gcncnu,  accompanied  by 
his  own  observaUons  thereon,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  examination,  the 
correctness  of  the  answers,  and  the  ellgiblUty  of  the  officer  examined. 

161.  Every  comet  or  ensign  Is  to  oe  examined  on  the  dlfierent  points 
herein  specified,  before  he  has  comi>leted  one  yearns  Ber\ice ;  and  should  be 
fail  to  qualify  himself  for  promotion  within  that  period,  his  commanding  officer 
must  report,  through  the  general  officer  commanding,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  diligence  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officer,  or  to  sicknesSk  or  other  circumstances  over 
which  he  could  have  had  no  control* 
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165.  No  officer  will  be  recomniended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  either  of 
lieutenant  or  captain  unless  his  examination  papers  and  certilicate  of  qualiH- 
cation  have  been  recelyed  by  the  Military  Secretary ;  but  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  will,  In  all  cases,  select  l^e  senior  officer  who  may  have  qualified  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grade. 

Artmery. 

166.  The  examination  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  for  the  rank  of  captafai 
will  include  all  the  subjects  required  from  officers  of  the  line  of  correspond- 
ing rank,  except  that  a  general  knowledge  only  of  the  evolutions  of  cavalry 

>  and  infantry  will  suffice.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lieutenants  of  artillery 
are  to  be  examined  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  Uie  more  special  duties  of 
their  arm  of  the  service.    The  following  vdll  serve  as  a  guide: 

(a.)  Fleld-jHio  drllL  Bxerclro  of  heavy  gnns  on  grnnnd  and  traversing  platlbms^ 
mortar  drill,  rocket  drill,  AnnBUOD^-}«au  -drill,  practice  with  hot  shot  and 
molten  iron  shells,  jnm  and  tiausportiDfc  carriiiKv  drill. 

(&.)  General  duties  of  the  men,  and  principles  Involved  in  monntlnir  and  dismoont- 
Inflf  ordnance  generall v,  in  puuciug  guni*  od  towers,  in  embiirkinsf  aud  diaem- 
barklDx  ordnance,  ana  iu  movlD^r  ordnance  np  steep  inclines ;  aJ»o  the  tackle, 
etc.,  reiqiiired  in  the  above  operations. 

(fi.)  Different  pieces  of  ordnance  in  ai*e  thronghont  the  service  at  the  time  of  exam- 
ination, iheir  weight  and  calibre,  and  vpectal  purpose. 

(<f.)  Ammonition  employed  with  ordnance  geneiallv;  ammunition  employed  with 
Armstroni^  gam* ;  general  conhtrDctit>u  of  a  Congreve  rocket,  aud  the  princi- 
ple of  its  motion  ;  mannCsctnre  and  action  of  tnxm  and  tubes :  the  advan- 
XAfiw  of  tbe  rlQe  action,  and  the  principle  npon  which  it  depends ;  vsst-ntial 
points  with  regard  to  rifling  ordnance:  general  princlplfs  of  breaching; 
position  and  emplovment  of  artillery  in  the  flild ;  conslderetious  which  r^- 
nlate  tbe  rapidity  of  artillery  fire ;  iMnnciples  connected  with  the  construction 
of  artillery  carnages ;  general  knowledge  of  laboratory  dniic-s. 

(^.)  Embarking  and  disembarking  horces ;  management  of  hones  on  bosrd  ship. 

</.)To  be  able  to  define  technical  artillery  terms,  etc..  In  such  a  way  as  lu  make 
them  understood  by  tbe  noo-commissioned  officers  and  men  nnder  their 
command,  such  as,—],  point  blank;  S,  point  blank  range:  8,  dispart;  4, 
chambers ;  6,  preponderance ;  6,  different  kinds  or  artillery  lire ;  7.  how  ele- 
vation glveaan  increase  of  range;  8,  windage;  9  deviation,  etc.  etc 

(ff.)  Sobaiterus  who  have  be«'n  one  year  or  more  in  the  horse  brinde,  or  in  a  field 
battery,  will  be  required,  in  addiiion  to  the  furegoliiff  subjects,  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  stable  duties,  and  horse  artnlery  or  field  battery 
movemeuttf  and  details.  All  must  have  ageneral  knowledge  of  the»e  sul^ucts. 

167.  Eyery  officer,  on  becoming  the  thirtieth  on  the  list  of  lieutenants,  must 
be  prepared  to  undergo  the  required  examination.  Any  officer,  after  four 
years*  service,  may  apply  for  such  examination  at  an  earlier  period. 

168.  Instructions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued  to  the  general  or  other 
officer  commanding  districts  or  stations,  to  assemble  a  boiml,  to  consist  of 
tliree  officers,  viz.,  a  field  officer  (of  the  artllleir,  if  possible),  an  officer  of  the 
staff,  and  a  captain  of  artillery,  or  an  officer  of  that  corps  who  may  already 
have  passed  the  examination.  Either  the  gunnery  instructor  or  the  fire-master 
should,  when  practicable,  be  selected  for  this  duty.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  staff  officer,  a  captain  of  the  line  should  be  substituted ;  if  a  second 
officer  of  artillery  cannot  be  had,  an  officer  of  engineers  should  be  substituted; 
but  either  the  president  or  one  member  must  be  of  the  artillery. 

169.  That  portion  of  the  examination  which  can  be  best  replied  to  in  writ- 
ing will  be  conducted  by  means  of  questions  prepared  by  the  deputy  adjutant- 
ffeneral  of  artilleiy,  and  forwarded  to  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
oistrict  The  viva  voce  and  practical  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the 
board  of  officers,  who  will  satisfy  themselves  that  the  officer  under  examination 
not  only  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  himself,  but  that  he  is  able  to 
impart  that  knowled^g^e  In  a  clear  and  satlsractory  manner. 

170.  The  board  will  then  forward,  through  the  general  officer.  Its  report, 
together  with  the  written  answers,  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces ;  and, 
in  returning  to  him  the  written  answers,  the  president  of  the  board  will  certify 
that  they  are  the  bondjlde  performances  of  the  candidates,  without  assistance. 
The  written  papers  will  then  be  examined  by  the  deputy  adjutantrgeneral  of 
artillery,  and  the  result,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  board,  reported  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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BOYAL  WABRANT   OF   OCTOBEB  30,    1871. 

In  pursuance  of  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange  for  money,  of  commissions  in  the 
army,  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  July  20, 1871,  certain  changes 
in  respect  to  fii*st  appointments,  regimental  promotion,  and  ex- 
changes, became  necessary,  and  were  provided  for  in  the  Royal 
Warrant  issued  October  30,  1871,  which  became  operative  on 
the  first  day  of  November  following.  By  these  regulations, 
the  first  step  in  official  rank  is  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant ;  the  rank 
of  Comet  and  Ensign  being  no  longer  recognized.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  final  appointments  will  be  given  only  to  successful 
candidates  at  a  competitive  examination.  These  will  be  pro- 
bationary, and  revocable  in  case  the  unfitness  of  the  incum- 
bents shall  be  demonstrated  by  practical  trial  in  their  work 
From  the  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Edward 
Cardwell),  which  accompanies  the  Warrant,  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing as  defining  the  present  system  of  original  appointments 
and  promotion 

.  GommiBfiloiiA  as  Lieutenants  will  be  given  to  all  Cornets  and  Ensigns  ap- 
pointed before  the  26th  of  August,  1871,  and  to  Comets  and  Ensigns  appointed 
since  that  date  from  the  A  List  at  Sandhurst,  their  commissions  to  date  from 
the  first  of  November. 

Commissions  as  Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  given  to : 

{a.)  All  other  Comets  and  Ensigns  appointed  after  the  26th  of  August,  1871, 
the  rank  of  Comet  and  Ensign  being  abolished. 

(b.)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  Direct  Commissions, 
in  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur. 

(c.)  Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Household  Cavalry  and  Foot  Guards 
who  are  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  those  regiments,  before 
the  date  of  the  first  competitive  examination  for  Sub-Lieutenanclcs,  and  who 
pass  a  oualifying  examination. 

(d.)  Candidates  from  the  Universities  now  on  the  Commander-in-CMef  s 
list 

Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  attached  for  a  year  to  regiments  at  home.  They 
will  then  be  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  instraction,  and  on  passing  a 
practical  professional  examination,  be  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieuten- 
ants. They  will  be  ynder  strict  discipline,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  removed 
for  unfltness,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  for  misconduct  Those  unsuited 
to  the  Cavalrv  may  be  transferred  to  the  Infantry. 

In  dating  their  commissions  tbev  will  be  allowed  a  portion,  not  exceeding 
one  year,  of  their  services  as  Sub-£ieutenant8 ;  the  time  allowed  bcin^  deter- 
mined by  the  class  of  certificate  they  receive  after  their  jreur's  i-cgimental 
training,  their  conduct  while  under  instraction,  and  their  position  at  the  final 
examination.  Their  service  for  retirement  will  reckon  from  the  date  of  their 
commissions  as  Lieutenants. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  direct  commissions,  and 
have  also  passed  satisfactorily  through  a  year*s  course  of  study  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  before  being  appointed  to  be  Sub-Lieutenants,  and  Sandhurst 
Cadets  from  the  B  List  will  bo  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieutenants  on 
serving  satisfactorily  for  twelve  months  with  a  regiment  as  Sub-Lieutenants. 

There  are  now  a  lai^e  number  of  sujperaumerarv  officers,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  for  commissions. 

The  al>8orption  of  superaumerair  officers  will  probably  be  completed, 
snd  the  caodidates  who  have  passed  for  commissions  have  received  their  ap- 
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pointmcnts  in  abont  two  years  from  the  present  time,  and  personal  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  will  Uicn  only  be  given  as  follows : 

(a. )  To  ftucccsof  ul  candidates  at  a  competitive  examination. 

(6.)  To  non-commissioned  oillcers  reconunended  for  promotion  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding-In-Chief. 

^<;.)  To  candidates  from  the  Universities. 

\d.)  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor* 

(e. )  To  Lieutenants  of  Militia. 

The  competitive  examination  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners;  the  standard  of  qoalification  being  that  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  Ample  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
first  examination,  and  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  any  applications  being 
made  for  admission  to  bo  examined  before  the  publication  of  sncli  notice. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  on  being  selected  for  promotion,  will  ]  ass  an 
examination  in  certain  professional  subjects;  and  then,  after  twelve  months' 
satisfactory  seni'ice  aa.oub-Licutenants,  will  receive  commissions  as  Lieuten- 
ants 

A  certain  number  of  8ub-Lientenancies  a  year  will  be  allotted  to  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  University  examination  specified  in  the  Regulations. 
If  they  also  pass  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  they  will  be  allowed 
two  years*  extension  of  the  limit  of  age.  University  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  at  least  six  months^  notice  of  their  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
tiie  Army.  If  in  any  year  there  should  be  more  candidates  than  appointments, 
the  requisite  number  will  be  chosen  by  competition  between  the  candidates; 
after  their  appointment  they  will  go  through  the  same  course  as  other  Sub- 
Lieutenants. 

There  will  be  no  vacancies  for  two  years  for  any  candidates  from  the 
Universities  whose  names  are  not  now  on  the  Commander-in-Cbiers  list 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadets  and  Qneen's  Pages  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination,  which  for  the  present  will  be  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  Tlie  nomina- 
tions will  remain  as  heretofore.  When  appointed,  Cadets  and  Pages  will  go 
through  tlio  same  course  as  other  Bub-Lieutenants. 

First  appointments  as  Subalterns  in  the  Militia  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lieutenants  of  counties.  Candidates,  before  receiving 
their  Commissions  as  Lieutenants  in  tlie  Militia,  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  in  general  subjects  equal  to  the  standard  fixed  aa 
necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a  Sub-Lieutenancy.  They  will  next  be  required 
to  be  attached  to  a  regiment  of  the  Lino  for  three  months,  or  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  teach  them  their  drill.  After  serving  with  their  Militia 
r^ments  for  two  annual  trainings,  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenants  in  the  Army.  Iii  order  to  obtain  such  an  appointment  they 
must  be  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer  of  their  Militia  regiment, 
his  recommendation  being  confirmed  by  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district,  and  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  professional  sub- 
lects  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  will  be  required  of  a  Sub-Lieutenant 
before  he  receives  his  commission  as  Lieutenant 

The  limits  of  age,  except  for  non-commissioned  officers,  will  be  fixed 
at  from  seventeen  to  twenty  for  Sub-Lieutenants,  the  limit  bcin^  raised  to 
twenty-two  in  tlie  case  of  candidates  who  have  passed  their  examination  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Universities,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  for 
Lieutenants  from  the  Militia. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  hitherto  required  from  regimental  officers, 
those  who  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  after  the  1st  of  November 
will^  before  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  be  required  to  pass  a  pro- 
fessional examination. 

The  General  Order  promalgating  the  Royal  Warrant  and 
the  Memorandum  of  Secretary  Caldwell  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Cliief,  in  promul- 
gating these  regulations  to  the  Army,  would  desire  to  impress  upon  each  indi- 
vidual officer,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Junior  standing  who  have  still  a 
name  to  make  in  the  service,  that  they  must  more  than  ever  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions,  upon  their  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  upon  their  gen- 
eral character  and  conduct  as  officers,  and  the  opinion  with  which  they  impress  | 
their  military  superiors,  for  advancement  in  the  service.  i 
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ExarMiMn  Employed  by  Oouneil  of  JiUUary  JEdneation. 

Ifatfieinatic8.^Rev.  Canon  Hcaviside,  Norwich;  Rev.  W.  N.  GiifflOi  late 
Fellow  and  Tutors  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

6\ttA>«.vv. — Rev.  Osborne  Gordon,  D.D.,late  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford; Prof.  Rawlinson,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  Histoi'V,  Oxloid. 

Emjlis/i  — G.  W.  Dasent,  D.C.L. ;  W.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  Fellow  oi  \\  orcester 
College,  Oxford. 

French. — M.  Esqulros;  M.  Savoye. 

Oerinan. — Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Prof,  of  European  Languages,  0.\/'>rd;  C. 
Bcholl,  Ph.D. 

H'mdiju^tani. — Prof.  J.  Dowson ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Mallagan,  M.A. 

ExpeHttiental  Sciences. — Prof.  Liveing,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Cuui bridge; 
Prof.  Abel,  Chemist  to  War  Office. 

Natural  Sciences.— Trot.  Morris,  F.G.8. ;  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S. 

Dramng.—LL  Col.  U.  Scott,  R.£. ;  Rev.  W.  Kingsley,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor, 
Cambridge. 

Jtalian.^C.  Dc  Tlvoli. 
.    Spanish. — Sehor  Vives. 

Art(upte9c. — Le  Chevalier  da  Costa  Ricei. 

Dutch.— Kqv.  Dr.  Gehle. 

Modern  Greek. — Rev.  N.  Morpbinos. 

JJaiiuh, — Rev.  J.  Plenge. 

MUUarf/  History.— Major  G.  P.  CoUey. 

Fui-tijicaiion  and  Practical  GuHneiry.-^i.-Co\.  Hutchioflon,  R.E. ;  Major  BUI- 
man,  R.A. 

MUitanj  Administration. — Major  M.  Petrle. 

Jkr«Uin. — Col.  Ouseley. 

MUilary  Leaislation.— Col.  J.  H.  Laye,  D.J. A. 

ArtUlery.—S/Lsijor  C.  F.  Yonng. 

In  the  eviilence  before  the  Military  Education  Committee, 
of  July  13,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entrance  examination,  both 
to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  on  subjects  purely  civil,  might  be 
conducted  by  the  latter ;  and  that  the  same  and  other  subjects, 
in  their  scientific  value,  both  in  all  qualifying  and  competitive 
examinations  for  direct  commission  and  promotion,  could  be 
conducted  by  the  same  examiners,  thereby  securing  luoiiomy, 
more  uniformity  in  the  methods  and  tests,  and  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  staff  of  examiners  should  be  composed  of 
changing  as  well  as  of  permanent  members, and  when  the  ser- 
vice is  professional,  an  expert  should  be  called  in.  The  entire 
work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  including  tlie  India 
Service,  is  done  by  one  Commissioner,  the  Secretary,  and  his 
permanent  examiners,  with  occasional  assistants. 

Ibpentet  qf  OotmeQ  qf  Mlitary  Education, 
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ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  AT  SAHDHHRST. 


I.   HI8T0BICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sanbhitrst  was  insti- 
tuted in  1799,  on  the  persistent  representations  of  its  necessity 
and  advantages,  hj  General  Le  Marcbant,  an  eminent  and  dis* 
tinguisbed  officer,  who  met  his  death  in  actual  service  on  the 
plains  of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  The  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  of  1856  and  1870  give  the  following  particulars 
of  the  -history  and  present  condition : 

It  commenced  as  a  place  of  instmction  for  officers,  in  1799.  In  1801,  the 
Junior  Department  was  organized.  The  united  departments  took  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  and  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  was  pleased  by 
Royal  Warrant  to  appoint  a  Supreme  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  College.' 

An  establishment  and  a  course  of  study  were  recommended  by  this  Board, 
and  adopted  in  a  Royal  Warrant,  passed  \n  the  same  year,  1801.  From  Ubde 
date  warrants  were  issued  from  time  to  time  until  the  warrant  of  1808,  which 
cancels  all  former  warrants,  and  still  regulates  the  College. 

By  this  warrant,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  College, — all  for  the  time  being.  Certain 
other  officers  were  added  to  these  ex  officio  members.  In  the  Board  so  consti- 
tuted were  vested  the  control,  direction,  and  management  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  College.  The  College  was  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  to  be  divided  into  a  senior  and  junior  depart- 
ment, each  to  have  its  own  course  of  study,  under  its  own  staff. 

A  collegiate  board  was  created  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interior  economy  of  both  departments.  This  lx>ard  consisted  of  the  Goy- 
emor,  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  three  other  resident  military  authorities. 

Tlie  Royal  Warrant  of  tho  27th  May,  1808,  for  regulating 
all  matters  relative  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  states  the 
objects  of  the  two  departments  of  the  College,  as  follows: 

The  Senior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  officers  in  the  scientific  parts  of  their  profession^ 
with  a  view  of  enabling  them  the  better  to  discharge  their  duty  when  acting 
in  command  of  regiments  (the  situation  in  which  they  can  best  recommend 
themselves  to  Us,  and  be  entitled  to  hope  for  advancement  in  the  higher  sta- 
tions of  Our  service),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  qualifying  them  for  being 
employed  in  the  Quartermaster-General*  s  and  AdjutantrGeneral^s  Departmente. 
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The  Junior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  appropriated  to 
the  instniction  of  those  who,  from  early  life,  are  intended  for  the  militaiy 
profession,  and  who,  by  this  means,  may  be  founded  in  science  prcvionsly  to 
their  obtaining  commissions  in  Our  army. 

Tliis  department  of  the  College  is  also  intended  to  afford  a  proTision  for 
the  sons  of  meritorious  officers,  who  have  fallen  or  been  disabled  in  the  ser- 
vice of  tlieir  country,  and  the  means  of  education  to  the  sons  of  those  offlcen 
who  belong  to  Our  regular  service. 

The  first  of  the  departments  organized  was  thus  the  Senior 
Department,  which  was  established  at  High  Wycombe,  in 
1799,  although  it  would  seem  that  classes  for  the  military 
instruction  of  officers  had  been  in  existence  previous  to  that 
year.  The  origin  of  the  Senior  Department  is  thus  described 
in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sandhurst: 

Oencnil  Jany,  who  was  the  first  Commandant  of  the  Senior  Departmenti 
was  a  Frenchuiaii,  highly  educated  in  France,  who  entered  the  servlcp  of  Prus- 
sia a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years*  War«  and  was 
on  the  personal  staff  of  Frederic  the  Second  through  the  whole  of  that  war. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  became  afterward  one  of  the  generals  of  the  French 
army ;  and,  in  the  year  1795,  defected  from  the  French  army,  and  came  to 
London,  where  he  soon  became  very  generally  known  as  a  man  of  eminent 
talent,  perfectly  master  of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  his  professiod,  and, 
from  Iiis  having  served  so  long  about  the  i>erson  and  on  the  staff  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  full  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  and  instructive  details  con- 
nected with  that  war.  General  Le  Marchant,  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  General  Jarry,  in  London,  it  occurred  to  him>  that,  if  General  Jarry  could 
be  engaged  to  give  lectures  to  a  certain  number  of  young  officers  who  might 
be  disposed  to  go  and  reside  where  the  general  might  attend,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  service.  General  Jarry  was  so  engaged.  A  house  was 
taken  at  High  Wycombe ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  rising  young  officers  of 
the  day  became  his  students, — Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  General  Richardson,  and  a  great  many  others.  General  Jarry 
soon  found  that  the  rudiments  of  military  science  in  the  British  army  were  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  all  the  students  to  profit  by  his  instruction,  and 
recommended  that  mathematical,  and  fortification,  and  other  classes,  should  be 
established ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Dalby,  a  mathematical  professor,  M.  St. 
Denis,  professor  of  fortification,  and  M.  Polchet,  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
were  engaged ;  and  in  this  way  the  Senior  Department  was  established. 

General  Jarry  became  commandant  of  the  establishment  on 
its  institution,  and,  in  1804,  Sir  Iloward  Douglas  himself  was 
appointed  to  assist  General  Jarry,  as  superintendent. 

The  formation  of  the  Junior  Department  had  probably  been 
determined  upon  from  the  time  when  the  Senior  Department 
was  established.  It  was  actually  organized  in  1801,  when  it 
was  established  at  Great  Marlow,  and,  in  the  year  1803,  con- 
sisted of  200  cadets ;  the  Senior  Department  being,  at  the 
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8ame  time,  composed  of  30  students.  Each  department  had 
at  this  time  its  own  commandant,  superintendent,  and  special 
staff  of  instructors  (7  for  the  Senior,  and  19  for  the  Junior 
Department) ;  while  there  was,  in  addition,  a  general  staff, 
consisting  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  officials, 
for  the  two  departments,  which,  although  in  separate  localities, 
together  constituted  the  Royal  Military  College. 

The  Royal  Warrant  of.  2 7th  May,  1808,  fixed  the  establish- 
ment on  a  still  larger  scale,  as  follows : 

« 

1  Goyernor,  1  Lieutenant-Governor,  1  Inspector-General  of  Instruction. 

Senior  Department. — 1  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  SO  Students. 

Junior  Department. — 1  Commandant,  1  Major,  4  Captains  of  Companies,  413 
Gentlemen  Cadets. 

Staff.— \  Chaplain  and  Librarian  and  Superintendent  of  Religious  and  Clas- 
sical Instruction,  1  Agent,  1  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Conmiissioners,  1  Pay- 
master, 1  Quartermaster,  1  Sui^eon,  1  Assistant  Sui^on. 

The  number  of  professors  is  not  fixed  by  the  warrant,  but, 
in  1810,  5  were  employed  at  the  Senior,  and  32  at  the  Junior 
Department.  In  1816,  the  number  of  professors  was  6  at  the 
former,  and  36  at  the  latter. 

The  establishment,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  as 
above  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  which  terminated  in 
1816 ;  but  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  reductions  be- 
gan, in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  Department  was  made  of  a 
much  less  military  character  than  it  had  originally  been. 

The  Senior  Department  was,  as  has  been  stated,  originally 
established  at  High  Wycombe,  and  the  Junior  Department,  as 
there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  it  at  the  same  place, 
was,  on  its  institution,  f)laced  at  Great  Marlow.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  first  that  the  Mil- 
itary College  should  be  at  Sandhurst,  and  it  appears  that,  as 
early  as  1801,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  at  Sandhurst  had 
been  purchased.  Owing,  however,  to  doubts  having  subse- 
quently arisen  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Sandhurst  as  a  site  for 
the  college,  the  works  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
menced until  1809  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the 
Junior  Department  alone  should  be  placed  there,  the  Senior 
Department  being  accommodated  at  Famham.  In  1812,  the 
Senior  Department  went  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  at 
36 
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the  latter  place,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment was  removed  to  Sandhurst.  In  1820,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  reductions  which  had  then  been 
made  in  the  Junior  Department,  the  Senior  Department  was 
transferred  to  Sandhurst ;  its  separate  military  sta(f  was  at  the 
same  time  abolished,  the  number  of  students  at  it  was  reduced 
to  15,  and  the  number  of  instructors  to  2.  It  continued  in 
this  state  down  to  the  time  of  it?  conversion  into  the  Staff 
College,  which  took  place  in  January,  1868.  The  Junior  De- 
partment was  also,  by  successive  reductions,  brought,  in  1832, 
to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in  1855,  at  the  time  of  the  ap 
pointment  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  number  of  cadets  having  been  reduced  to  180,  divided  into 
two  companies.  In  the  year  1832,  also,  the  Parliamentary 
votes  in  aid  of  the  College,  which,  in  1815,  had  amounted,  for 
the  Junior  Department  alone,  to  £34,000,  entirely  ceased,  and, 
from  this  time  up  to  1855,  the  College  was  not  only  self-sup- 
porting, but,  in  some  years,  actually  paid  money  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

In  the  year  1Q55,  in  consequence  of  attention  having  fre- 
quently been  drawn  in  Parliament  to  the  state  of  Sandhurst,  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
The  establishment  of  the  College  was,  at  that  time,  as  follows : 

1  Governor,  1  Lieatenant-Governor. 

Senior  Department. — 2  Instructors,  15  Students. 

Junior  Department. — 1  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  2  Captains  of 
Companies,  180  Oeutlemen  Cadets,  1  Chaplain,  1  Secret^iry  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  1  Paymaster  and  Quartermaster,  1  Surgeon,  1  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, 1  Riding  Master,  16  Instructors. 

This  continued  without  material  alteration  to  be  the  establish- 
ment until  1858. 
The  instructors  undertook  the  following  branches : 

(A.)  Senior  DepartmenL — 1.  Mathematics  and  Fortlflcatlon.  1.  Military 
Surveying. 

{B.)  Junior  DepartmenL— Z,  Mathematics.  2.  Fortification.  8.  Militaty 
Drawing  and  Surveying.  1.  Landscape  Drawing.  2.  History,  Geography, 
and  Latin.  S.  French,  2.  German.  [The  seniors  in  these  branches  also  gave 
instruction  to  the  Senior  Department.]  " 

The  Chaplain  also  gave  instruction  in  History. 
The  title  of  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies  dates  from 
the  year  1842.    For  some  years  previously,  the  offices  of  Adjn 
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tant,  Paymaster,  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  had  been  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  one  officer,  Major  Proctor.  On'  his 
retirement,  in  1842,  Lieut.-Colonel  Prosser  was  appointed  Major 
and  Superintendent  of  Studies — an  office  which  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day — and  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 
was  abolished. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
•House  of  Commons  (1855),  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege was  a  school  for  boys.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission 
were  from  13  to  16.  Candidates  were  admitted  by  application 
to  the  Governor,  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  before 
the  professors  of  the  college,  in  elementary  subjects  of  ordinary 
education.  The  maximum  term  of  residence  was  four  years, 
the  average  period  being  three  years.  The  course  of  study 
was  intended  to  complete  the  general  education  of  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  giving  him  military  instruction,  and  included 
history,  geography,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  more  professional 
subjects. 

The  system,  of  instruction  which  prevailed  at  the  College 
at  that  time  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Twisden,  now 
professor  of . mathematics  at  the  Staff  College: 

The  instruction  and  examinations  in  Uie  Junior  Department  were,  in  the 
year  1855,  conducted  on  the  following  system^  There  was  a  division  of  the 
department  into  upper  and  lower  school ;  but,  practically,  the  division  was  of 
little  importance.  The  most  important  division  was  made  by  the  line  which, 
in  each  separate  branch  of  instruction,  divided  the  cadets  in  the  Board  class 
from  those  not  in  the  Board  class. 

A  cadet  was  in  a  Board  class  who  was  actually  preparing  for  the  public 
exai^ination,  which  took  place  before  the  "  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Reg- 
ulating the  Afiairs  of  the  Institution.'^  The  Board  was,  however,  in  most 
cases,  represented  by  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  its  members.  In  any  given 
subject,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  through  certain  grades  of  elementary  instruction 
before  he  could  bo  placed  in  a  Board  class.  Moreover,  he  was  only  moved 
from  one  grade  of  elementary  instruction  to  another  on  passing  examinations, 
which  were  held  monthly  by  the  senior  Instructors  in  the  several  subjects. 
The  Junior  instructors  reported  those  of  their  cadets  whom  they  regarded  as 
ready  for  promotion,  and  the  senior  as^rtained  that  the  proper  degree  of  pro> 
ficiency  was  obtained.  Thus,  in  mathematics,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  Fractions  and  Decimals,  mixed  numbers,  Rule  of  Three,  Interest,  and 
Square  Root,  Algebra  up  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations,  and  logarithms, — 
four  successive  examlnationa  in  alL  He  had  then  to  spend  a  half  year  in  the 
stndy  of  EucUd^s  Geometry  before  admission  to  the  Board  class.  It  w^ill  be 
understood  that  all  the  cadets  were  not  examined  monthly,  but  only  such  as  were 
reported  as  fit  for  examination ;  so  that  any  one  cadet  might  pass  a  long  time 
without  examination,  or  he  might  be  examined  for  several  successive  grades  in 
one  subject,  and  not  undergo  any  examination  in  another.    There  was,  in  fact, 
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ucarcely  any  mutual  dependence  of  one  branch  of  instruction  upon  another. 
I  believe  the  only  exceptions  to  this  were,  that  a  cadet  was  required  to  have 
passed  his  examination  In  algebra  before  getting  into  the  lowest  fortitica- 
tion  class,  and  to  have  gained  a  certain  proficiency  in  military  drawing  before 
getting  into  the  surveying  class. 

The  Board  class  in  each  branch  was  taught  by  the  senior  instructor  in  that 
branch,  except  that  the  Board  class  of  history  was  taught  by  the  chaplain. 
When  a  cadet  had  passed  an  examination  in  any  subject  before  the  Board,  he 
was  said  to  have  taken  up  a  step.  The  steps  which  it  was  posbible  for  him  to 
take  up  were  as  follows,  and  I  have  arranged  them  in  three  groups,  for  conve- 
niences of  reference : 

A.— (1.)  Euclid's  Geometrv.    (2.)  Fortification.    (8.)  Surveying. 

B. — (4.)  Trigonometrj'  and  Mensuration.  (5.)  Attack  and  Defence  of  Forti- 
fication.   (6.)  History  and  GeoCTaphy.    ^7.)  Latin.    (8.)  French.   (9.)  German. 

C.-410.)  Elements  of  Mechanics.  (11.)  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry 
and  Differential  Calculus. 

To  gain  a  commission  without  purchase,  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  three 
steps  In  the  group  A,  and  any  three  in  the  group  B, — six  in  all.  But  if  a  cadet 
took  up  more  than  six  steps,  the  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  certificate  given  him 
oh  leaving  the  College.  For  gaining  this  honorary  distinction,  the  steps  marked 
in  group  C  were  allowed  to  count;  but  I  believe  not  otherwise.  I  may  men- 
tion that,  in  many  cases,  more  than  six  steps  were  taken  up. 

The  process  of  examination  before  the  Board  was  this:  About  seven  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  senior  instructor  in  each  branch  reported 
the  cadets  in  his  branch  whom  he  thought  capable  of  taldng  a  step.  Thus  the 
senior  instructor  or  professor  of  mathematics  reported  those  cadets  in  the 
Euclid  Board  class  whom  he  Judged  capable  of  taking  up  the  step.  Shortly 
after,  these  cadets  were  examined  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor*,  about  a 
week  before  the  end  of  the  half  year,  they  were  examined  again,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  before  the  Governor ;  lastly,  they  were  examined  publicly  before  the 
Board.  Failure  was  possible  in  either  of  these  examinations,  and  not  unf re- 
quently  occurred  at  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  at  the  Board  examination.  The  el^Tect  of  failure  was,  that  the  cadet 
could  not  pass  his  step  without  going  through  his  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  next  half  year. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  entirely  vivd  voce.  The  Governor's  and 
Lieutenant-Governor's  examinations  were  searching;  they  sometimes  lasted 
from  six  to  seven  hours ;  but,  of  course,  the  cadets,  severally,  were  under 
examination  only  during  a  part  of  that  time.  The  Board  examination,  though 
less  searching,  was  a  real  examination.  A  cadet  under  examination  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  what  was  going  to  be  asked,  except  that  it  was  fairly  within 
the  subject  of  the  step. 

The  system  thus  briefly  described  was  invented  by  Major  Proctor,  who  was 
at  first  Adjtdanty  and,  afterward,  Superintendent  of  Studies.  It  was  in  opera-' 
tion,  at  all  events,  as  early  as  the  year  1818.  It  was  open  to  several  objections ; 
but  it  possessed  this  capital  advantage,  that  it  was  calculated  to  bring,  and,  in 
poiutof  fact,  brought  a  large  majority  of  the  cadets  np  to  a  certain  moderately 
high  standard  of  proficiency.  The  instructors  were  under  no  temptation  to 
take  great  pains  with  a  few  clever  boys,  and  to  neglect  the  rest;  they  were 
nearly  sure  to  assist  every  cadet  showing  the  least  inclination  to  work,  and  to 
assist  those  most  who  were  in  need  of  assistance. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  failed  to  supply  a  cadet  of  superior  ability 
with  a  motive  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  piroficicncy  in  any  given  subject.    The 
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ntmost  attained  was,  that  cadets  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  were  encouraged 
to  attain  tlie  standard  of  proficiency  in  more  than  the  necessary  six  subjects. 
The  system  was  also  open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  under  it,  the  cleverest 
cadets  got  through  their  course  quickly.  This  was  bad  for  them,  for  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  their  school-education  to  an  early  end;  and  it  was  bad 
for  the  institution,  because  tlic  eldest  cadets  were  not  the  most  intelligent 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  experience  of  the  examinations  by 
vivd  voce  has  given  me  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  of  exami- 
nation ;  and,  though  it  is  not  adapted  for  all  subjects,  aiid,  where  many  have  to 
be  examined,  takes  too  much  Ume,  yet  it  might  be  used  under  many  circum- 
stances with  very  great  advantage,  and  I  regard  its  total  disuse  since  the  year 
1858  as  a  very  serious  error. 

I  have  mentioned  above  the  fact  of  the  Junior  Department  being  divided 
into  an  under  and  mpper  school.  I  may  add  that  there  were  six  classes, — three 
in  each  school,  and  two  removes  in  each  class.  I  believe  that  this  was  the 
remains  of  an  earlier  organization,  which,  without  being  formally  abrogated, 
was,  by  degrees,  nearly  obliterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  step  system. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  up  the  distinction  between  upper  and  lower  school 
was,  that  a  cadet,  to  be  in  a  Board  class,  had  to  pass  into  upper  school.  The 
three  classes  in  the  upper  school  did  not  have  a  nominal  existence  in  1851. 

With  respect  to  the  Senior  Department,  a  soipewhat  different  system  was 
followed.  The  course  was  one  of  two  years ;  but,  in  the  case  of  officers  who 
had  been  cadets,  the  course  was  one  of  a  year  and  a  half.  There  was  an  exam- 
ination held  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  on  the  subject  of  the  half  year's 
course.  The  meUiod  of  examination  resembled  that  in  use  in  the  Junior 
Department.  The  subjects  comprised  in  the  course  are  mentioned  in  a  paper 
printed  on  p^e  215  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (|855). 

In  certain  respects,  officers  might  do  more  than  the  prescribed  course,  and 
obtain  honorary  mention,  e.  g.^  th6y  mii^ht  do  extra  plans;  they  might  take 
up  a  certain  amount  of  analytical  mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  Poissou's 
**  Traits  de  M6canique,' '  and  of  Laplace' s  ' '  M^canique  Celeste. ' '  I  have  by  me 
the  synopsis  of  the  ordinary  course  of  mathematics  in  use  before  the  year 
1858 ;  but,  as  the  heads  of  it  are  given  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  details  about  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1855  contained  va- 
rious suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  both  departments  of 
the  College,  but  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
Junior  Department  as  a  place  of  juvenile  education.  The  only 
practical  results  of  the  report  were,  the  establishment  of  Queen's 
cadetships,  and  the  revision  of  the  rates  of  payment  required 
from  all  classes  of  cadets.  The  institution  of  Queen's  cadet- 
ships  was  determined  upon  by  the  Government  in  1856,  but 
the  other  alteration  was  not  immediately  carried  out,  and  no 
modification  of  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
ensued  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
not  until  the  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  military 
education  which  took  place  in  1857  that  any  important  change 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  Military  CoUege.^^^-^^^ 
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J   ,  '  ,  It  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  the  end  of  1856  by  Lord 

Pan  mil  re,  then  Secretary  oi    State  for  War,  that  an  amalga- 
^J . '  mation  of  the  Junior  Department  of  Sandhurst  with  the  lower 

fe;'  *\''-  classes  of  Woolwich  should  be  effected.     The  Council  of  Mili- 

^.  ■  tary  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in  April,  1857,  were 

^J:-  directed  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  this  amalgamation  could 

'^^p:'  [■     -  be  carried  out,  taking,  as  their  starting  point,  the  principle 

^n^,    ,  that  Sandhurst  was  to  be  converted  from  a  school  for  boys 

^•t»    1  into  a  college  for  young  men,  with  the  age  of  admission  rang- 

rji.  ingfrom  16  to  18. 

j:^ ;vr,  •  The  proposed  plan  having  been  approved,  an  annonncement 

■S:'  *;  was  made,  in  December,  1857,  that  the  education  of  candidates 

for  all  aims  of  the  service,  who  did  not  obtain  commissions  by 
direct  appointments,  would  be  given  at  Sandhurst ;  that  en- 
trance would  be  obtained  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
candidates  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 ;  that  the  period  of 
study  would  be  two  years,  and  would  be  terminated  by  a  com- 
petitive examination,  the  most  successful  candidates  in  which 
would  be  permitted  to  select  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  those  corps,  or  would  re- 
ceive commissions  without  purchase  in  the  Cavalpy,  Guards, 
or  Line.  Those  who  selected  the  Ordnance  corps  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  school  of  application  at  Woolwich. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  notification,  appeared  a 
General  Order,  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Senior  De- 
partment into  the  Staff  College,  which  was  then  placed  under 
a  separate  commandant  and  staff  of  instructors, — the  Junior 
Department  being  henceforward  called  the  Cadet  College. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  Sandhurst,  under  the  regu- 
lations described  above,  took  place  in  January,  1858,  when  24 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  College.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  however,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monsell,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  was 
necessarily  abandoned;  and,  in  May,  1858,  revised  regulations 
were  issued,  which  again  placed  Sandhurst  on  the  footing  of 
an  entirely  distinct  establishment  from  Woolwich.  In  these 
regulations,  however,  a  new  provision  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  cadet  at  the  Military  College  was,  if  otherwise  eligible,  per- 
mitted to  compete  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  Wool- 
wich, without  his  position  at  Sandhurst  being  affected  by  failure 
in  this  examination.     This  regulation  has  been  retained. 
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The  large  increase  in  the  nnmberB  of  the  College  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  not  carried  otit, 
the  establishment  still  remaining  at  180  cadets,  divided  into 
two  companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  alterations  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  study 
of  the  College  were  brought  into  effect.  Since  this  period  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  instruction,  which  had  been  already 
abandoned  at  Woolwich,  has  been  discontinued  at  Sandhurst. 
The  establishment  was  converted  from  a  school  ior  boys  into 
a  college  for  young  men,  the  minimum  age  for  admission  being 
placed  at  16 ;  while  the  course  of  instruction — ^the  length  of 
which  was  fixed  at  two  years — was  made  almost  entirely  pro- 
fessional. The  principle  of  competition  was  adopted  as  the 
condition  of  admission,  although  not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  at 
Woolwich,  the  candidate-for  Sandhurst  being  required  to  apply 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  oraer  to  have  his  name  entered 
on  the  list  of  competitors.  The  entrance  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  College,  and  the  final  examinations  for  com- 
missions, were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  Mili- 
taiy  Education  j  and  the  whole  method  ot  instruction  was 
revised,  the  old  system  of  "  steps  "  being  abandoned. 

For  many  years,  up  to  this  time,  the  College  had  been  almost 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  orphan-class  of  cadets,  estab- 
lished by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  who  had  received  a 
gratuitous  education,  had,  after  successive  reductions,  been 
finally  abolished  in  1822  ;  and,  though  the  sons  of  officers  were 
still  educated  at  reduced  rates,  the  system  had  been  gradually 
introduced  of  affording  them  this  advantage  without  expense 
to  the  public,  by  increasing  the  rates  paid  by  the  sons  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen.  This  system,  which  had  been  animadverted 
on  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1855,  was  altered  on  the  reorganization  of  the  College,  in  1858 ; 
the  rates  of  payment  from  all  classes  were  reduced,  and  the 
principle  was,  at  least  partially,  adopted,  ot  defraying,  by  a 
Parliamentary  vote,  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of 
the  education  of  a  cadet  and  the  lower  rates  charged  for  the 
sons  of  officers.  The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Queen's  cadetships,  the  holders  of  which  were  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education,  was  also  made  in  1858.  Since  this 
period,  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  College  has  been 
borne  by  the  public. 
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Some  addition  to  the  instructional  staff  was  made  in  the  year 
1858,  in  consequence  of  the  general  changes  introduced  at  that 
time  in  the  system  and  subjects  of  instruction ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  office  of  Adjutant — ^which  had  been  abolished 
in  the  year  1842 — was  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
representations  of  the  Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  D.  Jones. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege was  in  1862.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for 
the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  ;turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
enlarging  the  latter  establishment,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  general  military  college,  through  which  all  candidates  for 
commissions  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  except  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  should  be  required  to  pass.  The  general  out- 
line of  a  scheme  having  this  object  inr  view  was  submitted  by 
the  Council  as  early  as  July,  1858,  to  General  Peel,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War.  It  was  still  under  consideration 
•when  General  Peel  left  office,  in  the  summer  of*  1859,  and  was 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  successor.  Lord  Herbert, 
in  August  of  that  year. 

After  some  consideration,  the  general  principle  of  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  December,  1859;  but  no 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1860,  however,  the  Council  were  directed 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of  organization  for  the  College, 
on  the  assumption  that  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Cavalry,  Guards,  and  Infantry,  would  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  year's  course  of  instruction  there ;  a  vote  w^as  also 
included  in  the  estimates  of  1861  for  conunencing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  providing 
accommodation  for  600  cadets.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
were,  after  soma  correspondence,  fully  matured,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  being 'submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  approval,  with 
the  view  of  the  new  system  coming  into  effect  on  the  Ist  gf 
January,  1 862.  The  plan,  however,  met  with  very  great  oppo- 
sition, both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  authorities 
of  the  universities,  who  regarded  it  as  necessarily  leading  to 
the  exclusion  of  university  men  from  the  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opposition,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  toward  the  end  of  the  session  of  1861,  announced,  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  that  the  new  system  should  not  come  into 
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Operation  until  Parliament  had  had  a  further  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  Original  plan  was  also 
so  far  modified  that  the  extension  of  the  Collesce  was  limited 
to  providing  accommodation  first  for  500,  and  then  for  400 
cadets,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  the  abolition  of  appointments 
to  direct  commissions,  and  the  system  of  passing  all  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  Line  through  the  College,  were  still 
contemplated,  though  the  commencement  of  the  system  was 
deferred  until  the  1st  July,  1862. 

The  question  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Herbert,  in  August,  1861.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having,  during  the 
recess,  reconsidered  the  question,  announced,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1862,  that  it  had  been. deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  idea  of  requiring  all  candidates  for  com- 
missions in  the  Line  to  pass  through  the  College,  and  that  the 
system  of  appointments  to  direct  commissions  by  purchase 
•would  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  that  ' 
non-purchase  commissions  should  in  future  only  be  obtained 
by  passing  through  Sandhurst,  and  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  College  to  336  cadets  should  take  place,  to  provide  for  the 
increased  number  of  non-purchase  commissions  caused  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  Imperial  Army. 

Even  in  this  modified  form,  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
College  appears  to  have  been  viewed  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  vote  adverse  to  it  was  actually 
at  first  carried ;  but  the  question  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  been  reconsidered,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Government  was  at  length  agreed  to. 
Regulations  for  the  College  on  the  new  footing  were  issued 
on  the  1st  May,  1862.  Tliese  regulations  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  system  of  the  College. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  at  this  time  was 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  free  commissions  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  College.  Under  the  old  system  which 
existed  prior  to  1858,  while  the  institution  was  still  a  mere 
place  of  juvenile  education,  all  cadets  who  passed  in  the  six 
"  steps,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  received  free  com- 
missions ;  but  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  competition  for 
such  commissions.  After  the  alteration  in  the  age  of  admis- 
sion to  the  College,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  course  of 
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instruction  which  took  placain  1858,  a  limited  number  of  free 
eomniissious  were  bestowed  upon  those  cadets  who  stood  high- 
est in  the  final  examination.  A  large  number  of  these  appoint- 
[^ ...  ^-  ments,  however,  still  remained  in  the  gift  of  the  Commander- 

in-Chief,  and  were  granted  to  candidates  who  passed  the 
ordinary  examination  for  direct  commissions.  Since  1862,  all 
non-purchase  commissions  have  been  reserved  for  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  (not  exceeding  on  an  average  12  annually)  bestowed 
upon  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  from  the  I'anks,  and 
upon  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  appointment  of  page  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  commissions  given  to  the  latter  are  exclu- 
sively in  the  Foot  Guards,  and  their  number  seldom  exceeds 
one  in,  each  year.  The  free  commissions  allotted  to  the  College 
are  thrown  open  to  competition  among  the  cadets,  with  the 
exception  of  those  reserved  for  Queen's  and  Indian  cadets. 
Both  of  these  classes  of  cadets  have,  since  the  institution  of 
Indian  cadetships,  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the 
•  change  of  the  College  system,  in  August,  1862,  been  entitled 

to  receive  free  commissions  on  passing  a  qualifyiHg  examination 
at  the  end  of  their  term  of  residence. 

The  course  of  study  at  tlie  College  was,  at  the  same  time, 
considerably  modified,  with  the  view  of  allowing  its  comple- 
tion, tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  in  one  year,  instead  of  two 
years,  as  foimerly, — the  maximum  term  of  residence  being 
fixed  at  a  year  and  a  half.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ren- 
der the  course  more  strictly  professional,  and  better  adapted 
to  qualify  a  young  officer  for  the  performance  of  ordinary  reg- 
imental duties  immediately  on  joining  his  corps,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  military  law,  interior  economy,  etc. 

The  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  16  to  20  for  candidates 
for  the  Infantry,  and  16  to  22  for  those  for  the  Cavalry, — an 
extension  of  a  year  in  these  limits  being  for  the  first  time 
introduced  in  favor  of  students  at  the  universities.  A  further 
privilege  held  out  to  the  latter  class  of  candidates  was  that, 
while  others  could  only  obtain  admission  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, the  fact  of  having  passed  certain  university  examina^ 
tions  was  of  itself  made  a  qualification  for  admission.  These 
concessions,  which,  at  first,  were  made  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  have  been  since  extended  tc 
the  other  universities. 
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The  number  of  cadets  was  never  raised  to  the  extent  con- 
templated in  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  George  Lewis.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  College  should  accommodate  336 
cadets,  divided  into  four  companies  of  84  each  ;  but  the  estab- 
lishment was  ultimately  fixed  at  250.  This  increase,  however 
(the  numbers  having,  previously  to  1862,  been  180),  led  to  the 
addition,  in  August,  1862,  of  a  third  company  to  the  two  in 
which  the  cadets  had  been  previously  divided.  An  additional 
captain  was  appointed  to  command  this  company,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  three  subaltern  officers  (one  to  each  company)  were, 
for  the  first  time,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  establishment, 
to  assist  the  captains  in  the  charge  of  the  companies.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the 
discipline  of  the  College,  by  abolishing  the  system  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  of  employing  the  sergeants  to  assist  in  main- 
taining discipline  by  reporting  the  cadets  for  offences  committed 
against  the  regulations. 

The  increase  in  the  establishment  also  necessitated  in  this 
year  an  augmentation  of  the  staff  of  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  in  1863, 
after  the  change  of  system  had  come  into  effect,  was  as  follows : 

General  Staff. — 1  Governor,  1  Chaplain,  1  Paymaster,  1  Quartermaster,  1 
Bui^eon,  1  Asslstant-Snrgeon,  1  Riding  Master. 

Staff  College. — ^1  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  9  Professors,  80  Students. 

Ccuiet  CoUege. — 1  Lieutenant-Governor,  1  Major  and  Superintendent  of 
Studies,  3  Captains  of  Companies,  3  Subalterns,  250  Gentlemen  Cadets,  1  Adju- 
tant, 40  Professors  and  Instructors,  of  whom  two  were  employed  also  at  the 
Staff  CoUege. 

The  organization  of  the  College  has  undergone  no  material 
alteration  since  1863,  with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  that  of  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  College.  The  change, 
though  decided  upon  in  1862,  was  not  carried  out  during  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  officer  who,  at  that  time,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  did  not  actually  take  effect 
until  1864.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  though  nominally  the 
deputy  of  the  Governor,  had  exercised  no  control  over  the 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  latter  establishment,  in  1858.  His  functions  were 
limited  to  the  Cadet  College,  of  which  ho  was  virtually,  though 
not  nominally,  the  Commandant. 

The  establishment  of  cadets  was  raised  in  1865  to  800,  and 
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some  slight  alterations  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  in 
the  number  of  professors  and  instructors ;  but,  in  its  general 
character,  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  remains  as  it 
was  in  1863. 

The  modifications  which  have  since  been  made  consist  chiefly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  19 
for  all  branches  of  the  service  (retaining,  however,  the  former 
exception  in  favor  of  students  from  the  universities)  ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  study  of  military  law,  etc, ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ordinary  course  of  residence  from  one  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  system  of  assigning  marks  for 
good  conduct,  which  was  introduced  by  the  regulations  of 
1862,  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  practical  difficulties 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  carrying  out  the  system  with 
uniformity.  At  the  beginning  of  1868,  an  alteration  was 
introduced  in  the  powers  of  the  professorial  staff  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Previously  to  this  period 
they  had  exercised  no  disciplinary  powers ;  they  have  since 
been  required  to  take  notice  of  all  offences  which  come  within 
their  cognizance,  either  in  Or  out  of  study,  and  have  beeji 
empowered  to  place  a  cadet  in  arrest  pending  an  inquiry  into 
the  offence.  Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  professors 
have  no  power  of  punishment,  this  power  being  coiifined  to  the 
inilitary  staff  of  the  College. 

According  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  the  four  compa- 
nies of  cadets  were  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
and  every  one  admitted  to  the  College  received  a  warrant  of 
gentleman  cadet,  with  the  daily  pay  of  2«.  Qd,  Down  to  the 
year  1857,  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  College  con- 
tained the  provision  that,  "  in  conformity  to  the  Royal  War- 
rant, dated  the  27th  of  May,  1808,  all  gentlemen  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College *are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War." 
This  provision  appears  t©  have  been  omitted  from  all  regula- 
tions published  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  since  the  reorganization  of  the  College, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  At  the  present 
time,  a  cadet,  on  admission,  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration 
"  to  conform,  in  every  respect,  to  Her  Majesty's  Regulations, 
and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  service." 
The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of 
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the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1855,  still 
continued  to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Military- 
College,  in  virtue  of  the  wide  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  1808.  For  some  years  previously  to  this, 
however,  the  War  Office  had  exercised  considerable  control 
over  the  financial  acts  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,- the  latter  body 
began  to  superintend  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  College, 
their  attention  having  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  first 
instructions  issued  to  them  on  their  appointment.  At  the 
beginning  of  1858,  they  commenced  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tions for  admission,  and,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  they  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  required  to  report  to  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  upon 
the  instruction  given  at  it.  The  power  of  recommending  either 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  professors  and  instructors 
was,  by  the  same  warrant,  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  original  warrant  of  1808  has  never  been  cancelled,  and 
the  powers  vested  by  it  in  the  Board  of  Commissionei-s  still, 
therefore,  nominally  remain  in  force,  except  so  far  as  by  the 
waiTant  of  1858.  Since  this  time,  however,  the  connection 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  management  of  the  College 
has  been  gradually  diminished.  In  1863,  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  was  abolished,  his  financial  duties  being 
transferred  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  College,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  other  duties  being  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's office.  The  discipline  of  the  College  still 
remains  nominally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners j  but,  even  in  regard  to  this  point,  their  interference, 
except  when  questions  of  considerable  importance  have  arisen, 
appears  to  have  been  little  called  for.  Their  dtities  of  Ijite 
years  seem  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  business  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  College  property,  in  regard 
to  which,  although  the  estate  is  now  formally  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  former  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  reserved. 

The  attendance  in  the  College,  since  its  reorganization,  has 
been  as  follows,  viz. : 

1855 180 

1868 250 

1866 900 


iSmJ"  <(f  Oovenanini  and  fiutrurfion,  ISTl-^ 
Prttidfnt  — Dnke  of  Cambridge,  Field  H&rahaL 
Via  P.tiident.^Rl.  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretary  of  War. 
Oactraor  — LL-Gen.  Sir  D.  A,  Cameron. 
Atlttant  —Col.  J.  E'.  Addison. 
Ihynui-tler  —Major  OllTer  Nleolls. 
OBopiaiit— Her.  E.  J.  Kogere,  M.A- 
Oiiartrrimater. — John  Davles. 
Anrgam, — A.  McLean,  M,D. 
Aanitajit  Andean. — John  Qreig,  H.D. 
JiuUng  Jfntfn-.— Capt.  C.  C.  Brooke. 


-iij/u/anl  —Major  W.  Patteraon. 

Omlaba  of  Gompanietof  GetdUmm  CoiWi.- Lt^CoL  W.  R.  Fannar,  Lt-CoL 
AUred  P  Bowlby,  Capt.  H.  E.  Couper. 

lAaff  <if  Itulrvtilim. 
Mathemalif^  aiid  Arithmdie.—'Rev.  3.  W.  Vintner,  RcT.  Alfred  Deck,  Q. 
Hester,  J.  P,  If  etley. 


MilUary  MUHory.— Cant,  E.  M. 
miUitry  Drauwg.—Capi.  E.  . 


A.  Auderaon,  Capt.  C.  W.  FoUiei^U,  Capt 


Prt^etsort  and  Intlruf^on. 
SfaOurmaia.—Rev.  J.  F.  Tnieden,  T.  Savage. 
MOitary  ffijtory.— Major  C.  Adama. 
FortiflaUlon  and  ATiOUrn/.—Capl.  H.  Schaw. 
MaUam  Topography.— Malor  S.  B.  Farrell,  Rojal  E 
jniilarj/  AdmmMralUm.-<:apL  W.  Walker, 
Rr)icft.~A.  A.  De  Charente. 
Oermart. — Dr.  Orerbeck. 
Sindiutani. — J.  Dovgon. 
JBUtarj/  DraMng.—Ca.pt.  K  A.  Auderaon. 
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QUXSN'S  and  INDIAN  GADETSHIPa. 

The  creation  of  Queer's  cadetships  originated  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Sandhurst.  At  the  time  the  Committee  reported  (in  the 
year  1855)  the. age  of  admission  to  Sandhurst  was^from  13  to 
15 ;  in  the  following  year,  however,  at  the  time  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  th^  College  to  16;  and  it  was  consequently  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  under  the 
former  regulations  would  have  been  admitted  as  Queen's 
cadets  at  a  younger  age,  a  special  allowance  of  40Z.  a  year 
might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  granted 
to  a  candidate  qualified  for  a  Queen's  cadetship,  at  the 
age  of  13,  to  assist  him  in  his  preparatory  education,  until 
he  attained  the  age  at  which  he  would  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College.  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury  in  1856,  and  at  first  the  results  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  granting  candidates  the  special  allowance  in  aid  of 
their  preparatory  education,  as  no  cadet  entered  until  1860. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institution  of  Queen's 
cadetships,  and  of  the  regulations  under  which  they  were  to 
be  granted,  was  made  by  a  General  Order,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  5  th  January,  1858.  It  had  by  this  time  been  finally 
determined  to  fix  the  ordinary  minimum  age  for  admission  to 
Sandhurst  at  16;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the 
Queen's  cadets,  who  were  to  be  admitted  one  year  younger, — 
at  the  age  of  15.    The  following  were  among  the  regulations : 

These  cadetships,  of  which  there  aro  twenty  in  all,  are  confined  to  the  sons 
of  officers  of  the  army,  Royal  navy,  and  Royal  marines^  who  have  fallen  in 
action,  or  have  died  of  wounds  received  In  acnon,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on 
active  service,  and  who  have  left  their  families  in  reduced  circimistances. 

Gentlemen  cadets  on  this  class  are  educated  gratuitously. 

The  nominations,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
are  made  by  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  for  the  army,  in  the  proportion  of  15 
cadetships,  and  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  navj'  and  marines, 
in  that  of  five  cadetships, — to  whom  applicaiions  are  to  be  made. 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  15,  nor  above  that  of  17, 

In  a  case  where  the  services  of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  are  deemed  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim,  a  candidate  ineligible  for  im- 
mediate admission,  on  account  of  his  not  having  attained  the  proper  age,  but 
being  a  promising  youth,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  4be  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  bo  allowed  an  addition  to  the  compassionate  allowance,  with  the  especial 
view  of  promoting  his  education,  until  ne  is  eligible  for  admission. 

The  regulations  Hnder  which  Queen's  cadets  are  at  present 
nominated  are  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that 
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^  V  the  wording  of  the  phrase  "  diseases  contracted  on  active 

^'  service^''  has  been  altered  to  ^'diseases  contracted  on  service 

i  /  a^roa^,"* and  that  Queen's  cadets,  like  other  candidates,  are 

jj; '  not  now  admitted  until  the  age  of  16.     An  addition  to  the 

is^ //  "  Compassionate  Allowance,"  not  exceeding  40/.  a  year,  may 

at  the  same  time  be  granted  to  a  candidate  after  the  age  of 
13;,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  education  until  he  becomes 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  College.  The  number  of  Queen's 
cadetships  (20)  includes  both  those  who  have  entered,  and 
those  to  whom  the  educational  allowance  is  granted  previ- 
ously to  their  admission. 

From  the  first  institution  of  Queen's  cadetships,  the  candi- 
dates nominated  to  them  have  been  admitted  to  the  College 
on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  have  received  a  gra- 
'  tuitous  education ;  they  were,  however,  originally  required  to 
compete  for  commissions  without  purchase,  with  other  candi- 
dates, at  the  end  of  the  College  course.  The  privilege  of  ob- 
taining a  free  commission  on  passing  merely  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination was  not  extended  to  them  until  the  institution  of 
the  Indian  cadetships  in  1862.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to 
exempt  the  Indian  cadets  from  competition  with  other  candi- 
dates for  commissions  without  purchase,  a  similar  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  Queen's  cadets.  Both  classes  of  cadets, 
in  addition  to  their  free  education  and  maintenance,  receive 
clothing  and  pocket  money. 

The  institution  of  Indian  cadetships  at  Sandhurst  took  place 
•     in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subse- 
quent amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  forces. 

The  notice  of  the  admission  of  Indian  cadets  to  the  establish- 
ment appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  College  regulations  of 
1st  May,  1862.  Their  number,  like  that  of  the  Queen's 
cadets,  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  nominated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  s.  35,  and  23  &  24 
Vict.  cap.  100,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
from  the  sons  "  of  persons  who  hav^  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  East  India 
Company."  The  restrictions,  however,  regarding  tlie  death 
of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  which  ap- 
ply to  a  candidate  for  a  Queen's  cadetship,  do  not  limit  the 
nomination  of  Indian  cadets.  The  expense  of  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  the  latter  is  borne  by  Indian  revenues. 
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BISGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,   CLOTHING,  BOOKS,  PATHSNTS,  ETC.,  1867. 

1.  Candidates  for  vacancies  at  the  Royal  Military  College.  Sandhurst,  will 
be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  under  Uie  Buperlntendence  of  Uie 
Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  for  this  purpose  will  be  held 
in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

2.  Twenty  Queen^s  cadets  will  be  borne  on  the  establishment,  being  the 
sons  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  died  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on  service  abroad ;  and  who  have  left  their 
families  in  reduced  circumstances.  Fifteen  will  be  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  and  five  will  be  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Nav^  and  Royal  Marines.- 

There  will  be,  in  addition,  twenty  Indian  cadetships,  for  nomination  to 
which  the  sons  of  persons  will  be  selected  who  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of  the  East  India  Company. 

8.  Candidates,  whether  for  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry,  must  be  between 
16  and  19  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  terin  immediately  sue* 
cecding  their  admission  examination. 

Tenns  commence  on  the  1st  February  and  Ist  August. 

Students  from  the  Universities  wiU  be  admissible  at  the  ages  stated  in  Art 
11  of  these  regulations. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  admission  must  apply  (if  under  age,  through  his 
parent  or  guardian)  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  have  his  name  entered  on 
the  list  of  candidates. 

5.  He  must  transmit  with  his  application  the  following  documents,  viz. : 
(a)  An  extract  from  the  register  of  nis  baptism,  or,  in  derault  of  that,  a  de- 
claration before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving  his  exact 
a^e.  (6)  A  certiticate,  from  the  minister  of  the  Church  or  denomination  to 
wnich  he  belongs,  of  his  having  been  duly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

6.  His  name  having  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  it  will  be 
open  to  him  to  offer  himself  at  any  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  which 
may  occur  while  he  is  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age.  If  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  vacancies  at  the  coUeee,  he  will  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  at  any  subsequent  examination  until  he  has  exceeded  the  maximum 
age.  After  he  has  exceeded  the  maximum  age,  he  can  only  be  admitted  into 
tfie  army  on  obtaining  a  direct  commission  by  purchase,  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  passing  a  qualifying  examination. 

7.  He  wul  be  examined  by  a  medical  officer,  who  will  ascertain  whether 
he  is  free  from  all  bodily  and  organic  defects,  and  whether,  as  far  as  regards 
physical  constitution,  he  Is  in  every  point  of  view  lit  for  military  service. 

8.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  no  candidate 
will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than^ve  of  these  subjects : 

Harks. 

Classics:  Latin,  2,000;  Greek,  1,600,      -       -           -  8,600 

Mathematics, 8,600 

English  language,          .....  1,200 

Modern  languages,  each,    .....  1,200 

History,  with  geography.         ...           -  1,200 

Natural  sciences  {%.  e.,  mineralogy  and  geology),           •  1,200 

Experimental  sciences  (chemist^,  heat,  and  electricity),  1,200 

Geometrical  drawing,     .....  600 

Free-hand  drawing,             .....  600 

Of  the  above  subjects,  the  elementary  portions  of  mathematics  and  the 
English  language  are  obligatory  on  each  candidate. 

The  following  elementary  branches  wUl  be  included  in  the  obligatory  sec- 
tion  of  mathematics,  viz. : 

In  arithmetic :  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  extraction  of  the 
square  root,  ancTinterest 

In  algebra :  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions  producing  them. 

In  Euclid :  the  tirst  three  boolis. 

To  tliese  elementarv  branches  1,200  marks  (out  of  the  whole  8,600  for 
mathematics)  will  be  allotted,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  qualification  that  at 
least  400  be  obtained,  of  which  200  must  be  obtained  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  English  language  400  marks  will  be  allotted  to  correct  and  legible 
writing  from  dictation,  and  to  composition ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  neccssaiy- 
for  qualification  that  200  be  obtained. 

Out  of  the  remainmg  subjects  the  candidate  may  select  any  three. 
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No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  ji^alned  in  iCnv  of  the  three 
Toluntary  subjects^  unless  amounting  to  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of 
marks  allotted  to  that  subject ;  and  fur  qualification  he  will  be  required  to  ob- 
tain on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1,500  marks. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  to  count  in  any  subject  left  optional  to  the  can- 
didate, unless  he  gain  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  allotted  to  that 
subject. 

9.  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Military  Secretary, 
Horse  Guards,  one  month  before  the  examination,  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
he  desires  to  take  up.  as  well  as  a  certificate  from  the  master  or  tutor  under 
whom  he  has  been  oaucated,  of  his  general  moral  conduct  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years.  If  a  candidate  has  failed  in  a  previous  examination  he  will 
only  be  required  to  forward  a  list  of  the  subjects  he  selects,  and  a  certificate 
of  conduct  between  the  two  examinations.  These  documents  are  under  no 
circnmstances  to  be  transmitted  before  the  date  above  specified. 

10.  After  the  examination  the  candidates  will  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  will  be  appointed  accordingly 
as  far  as  vacancies  will  allow. 

11.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examinations  called  *'  re8f>onsions''  and 
"moderations'*  at  the  Univeraitv  of  Oxford,  or  those  called  "previous  exam- 
inations'* at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  or  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London ;  or  any  one  of  the  three  examina- 
tions required  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  Universities  of  St  Andrew's  and 
Glasgow;  or  the  t*  class  examination  of  the  second  ^ear"  (Curriculum  of 
ArtsV  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  or  the  "prelimmary  examination'*  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  or  the  "  first  University  examination  "  of 
Queen's  University,  Ireland,  will  be  considered  as  Qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  without  further  examination. 

Candidates  from  the  Universities  must  not  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  for 
the  infantry,  nor  more  than  23  years  for  the  cavalry.  They  will  be  required 
to  send  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  two  months  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  at  which  they  desire  to  enter,  certificates  from  the 
responsible  auUiorities  of  their  college  of  general  moral  conduct  during  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  and  of  having  passed  the  above-mentioned  examina- 
tions, togetaer  with  the  certificate  of  i^^e,  as  required  by  clause  5 

Should  the  number  of  general  candidates  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  at  the  college,  a  suitable  portion  of  those  vacancies  will 
be  offered  to  the  University  and  to  the  competing  candidates  respectively. 

12.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Queen's  cadets  must  apply  for  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  if  the  sons  of  bflicers  in  the  army ;  or  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admirality,  if  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  Royal  navy,  or 
Roval  marines.  The  above  nominations  will  be  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  Secretary  of  state  for  India  in  Council  will  nominate 
to  cadetships  for  the  Indian  services. 

IhviHHon  of  Necessaries^  Books,  OorUrtfnUions^  etc, 

13.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  receive  from  the  Military  Secretary  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  clothing,  books,  and  Instruments  with  which  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  before  joining  the  college,  and  which  he  will  be  required  to  keep 
complete  during  his  residence. 

Any  other  books,  instruments,  or  drawing  Implements  that  he  may  subse- 
quently require  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  will  be  provided  at  the  col- 
lege, and  charged  to  his  account. 

14.  The  amount  of  contribution  for  education,  board,  washing,  and  medical 
attendance,  on  account  of  each  cadet,  per  annum,  is  as  follows : 

a.  For  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  .  -  -  .  £100 

b.  For  sons  of  admirals,  and  general  officers  having  regi- 

ments or  receiving  Indian  colonels'  allow^ances,      -     80 

c.  For  sons  of  general  officers,        -  -  •  -      70 

d.  For  sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  Royal 

navy,  and  field  officers  of  the  army  having  substan- 
tive rank,  -  -  ■  -  -  -     60 

e.  For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  roy^  navy  and  army 

under  the  above  rank,  -  -  -  -  -     40 

/.  For  sons  of  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  army  who 
have  died  in  tlie  service,  and  whose  families  are 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress,        •  -20 
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y.  Qoeen^s  cadets  and  cadets  nominated  by  the  Secretary 

of  State  for  India  in  Council,  ...    Free. 

15.  General  ofiteers  on  the  non-effective  list  wUl  pay  according  to  their 
last  substantive  rank. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are,  in  this  classification,  reck- 
oned as  private  G:«ntlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half-pav  previous 
to  having  served  twenty-five  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Oificers  who  retire  on  hall-pay  after  twenty-five  years'  service  on  full  pay 
'Will  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  in  which  they  last  served. 

16.  The  orphans  of  officers  whose  claims  do  not  come  under  claraes  /,  and 
ff,  must  contribute  according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  fathers. 

17.  For  sons  of  officers  who  have  retired  on  yWZ  pay,  the  paynxmts  will  be 
according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  lathers. 

lb.  The  sons  of  officers  of  civil  departments  having  relative  rank  with  of- 
ficers of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  permiauent  militia  staff,  and  of  adjutants 
of  the  volunteer  force,  are  admissible  to  the  college  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  prescribed  for  the  sons  of  army  and  navy  officers  of  corresponding 
rank. 

19.  The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  not  specially  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
sons  of  officers  of  the  Queen's  8er\ice. 

i^O.  Contributions  for  the  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Cadet  Colleges, 
at  the  Ro3'al  Military  Academy,  and  at  the  late  Indian  Collies,  Addiscombe, 
will  be £50 

For  the  sons  of  masters  at  the  above  institutions,    •  .  .  40 

21.  Anv  change  which  may  take  place  by  promotion  or  retirement  in  the 
rank  of  the  father  of  a  cadet  must  be  immeaiatelv  notified  to  the  Military 
Sccretarv,  in  order  that  the  contribution  paid  to  tne  collie  on  account  of 
such  cadet  may  be  regulated  accordingly. 

22.  FmHousij/  to  the  admission  of  a  cadet  (not  a  Queen's  cadet)  he,  or  if  a 
minor,  his  parent  or  guardian,  will  be  required  to  make  the  following  pay- 
ments, viz. : 

1.  His  contribution  for  half  a  year. 

2.  The  sum  of  15/.  for  his  first  equipment  of  uniform  clothing. 

8.  The  sum  of  lOjt.  for  the  support  of  the  company  reading-rooms. 
4.  A  deposit  of  15?.  on  account,  for  contingent  expenses. 
28.  The  above  sums  arc  to  be  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  tlie  College. 

24.  For  each  succeeding  half  year  the  regulated  contribution  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  paid  in  advance,  to  the  paymaster  of  the  college,  to  whom  must 
also  be  remitted  the  sum  of  52.  for  the  furUier  provision  of  unifonn  clothing, 
and  such  sum  as  may  be  required  to  make  up  the  contingent  deposit  to  loL 
The  amount  of  this  "balance  will  be  shown  by  an  account,  rendered  at  the 
end  of  every  half  year,  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  deposit  during  the  past 
term. 

25.  No  cadet  on  whose  behalf  these  regulations  in  regard  to  payments 
have  not  been  complied  with,  will  be  received  at  the  college. 

26.  No  refund  of  contribution  will  be  made  for  any  portion  of  the  half 
year  in  which  the  cadet  may  be  removed  from  the  establishment,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

27.  No  payments  will  be  required  from  Queen's  or  Indian  cadets. 

28.  If  a  cadet  be  rusticated  during  a  term,  his  contribution  for  the  half 
year  will  be  forfeited. 

29.  If  ab.sent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  rustication  or  sickness,  a 
contribution  of  10?.  will  be  required  for  the  privilege  of  his  name  being  kept 
on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  tenn. 

8U.  If  absent  from  sickness  during  any  portion  of  a  term,  a  refund  of  that 
X)ortion  applicable  to  subsistence  will  be  permitted. 

31.  In  the  cases  of  cadets  of  the  orpnun  class,  whose  annual  contribution 
is  only  20?.,  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  the  absence  extends  over  a  whole 
term  will  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

82.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  supplied  with  a  weekly  allowance  of 
pocket  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commandant  of  the  colle«:e ;  but  this 
allowance  will  not  exceed  4«.  Qd.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  re- 
sponsible under  officer,  ^  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  an  under  offi- 
cer, 3s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  corporal,  and  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  ail  other  gentlemen  cadets.    The  expense  of  this  allowance  will  be  de- 
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frayed  out  of  the  amount  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contingent 
expcnbos,  and  in  the  case  of  Queen's  or  Indian  cadets  it  will  be  borne  by  the 
public. 

Dincipline. 

83.  All  gentlemen  cadets  are  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are, 
or  may  be  from  time  to  time,  established  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  discipline. 

S4.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  college 
at  any  time  should  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  his  remain- 
ing would  be  either  hurtful  to  the  institntion  or  unproti table  to  himself. 

85.  To  every  cadet  will  be  assigned,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
100  marlcs  for  conduct. 

From  this  number  deductions  will  be  made  in  certain  authorized  propor- 
tions for  every  offence  wliich  shall  have  been  met  by  a  punishment  of  more 
than  two  days*  drill. 

Sliould  the  cadet  forfeit  more  than  three-fourths,  or  75  of  the  above  100 
marks,  he  will  not  be  gazetted  to  his  commission  until  all  other  gentlemen 
cadets  of  the  same  bateh  shall  have  been  provided  for;  and  should  he  lose 
all  his  martis  for  conduct  he  will  be  rusticated  for  one  term. 

36.  Gentlemen  cadets  arc  strictly  prohibited  from  contracting  debts  with 
any  pul)licttn  or  tradesman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 

37.  No  perquisites  or  presents  of  any  Icind  are  to  be  received  by  any  person 
belonginix  to  the  collie  from  either  the  gentlemen  cadets  or  their  friends. 

38.  Gentlemen  cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  college  during 
the  vacations  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
on  satisfactory  proof  being:  shown  that  they  have  no  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  whom  they  could  go.  Payment  of  II.  1«.  a  week  will  be  required 
in  such  cases  from  those  who  are  not  Queen's  cadets. 

Terminati4m  of  the  Course^  and  removal  from  tTie  OoUege. 

89.  The  course  of  study  is  calculated  for  a  residence  of  three  terms,  or  18 
months,  recl^oned  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  which  a  gentleman 
cadet  may  join.  It  is  open,  however,  for  any  cadet,  who  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  shall  have  proved  himself  qualified  for  promotion  at  once  to  the 
third  tenn  classes,  to  compete  for  a  commission  without  purchase,  or  to  be 
examined  for  a  commission  by  purchase,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term ;  but  no 
fourth  term  will  be  allowed  on  any  plea  but  that  of  long  continued  sickness, 
in  which  case  special  application  must  be  m^de  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  an  opinion  from  the  surgeon  of  the  college. 

Gentlemen  cadets  allowed  a  fourth  term  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete 
for  commissions  without  purchase. 

40.  Examinations  for  commissions  will  be  held  periodically.  The  irumber 
of  commissions  to  be  given  without  purchase  will  be  announced  previously 
to  the  examination.  These  will  be  competed  for  and  awarded  to  the  candi- 
dates who  are  first  in  order  of  merit. 

41.  Candidates  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  amongst 
those  to  whom  commissions  without  purchase  can  be  awarded,  but  who  have 
obtained  the  minimum  number  of  marks  required  for  qualification,  will  be 
considered  to  have  prior  claims  to  all  other  candidates  for  commissions  bj 
purchase. 

42.  Queen's  and  Indian  cadets  will  receive  commissions  without  purchase 
on  passing  the  qualifying  examination.  The  names  of  those  who  distin^ish 
themselves  equally  with  competitors  for  commissions  without  purchase  will  be 
published  in  the  same  lists  with  the  latter. 

43.  In  every  case  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  proficiency  in  military  and 
athletic  exercises  will  be  required  from  the  governor  of  the  college  before  a 
cadet  can  be  examined  for  his  commission. 

44.  Any  gentleman  cadet  desirous  of  entering  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal 
Engineers  will  be  permitted,  if  otherwise-  eligible,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date at  any  of  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich  j  and  his  position  at  the  Royal  Military'  College 
will  not  be  affected  by  his  failure  at  such  examination. 

45.  No  gentleman  cadet  will  be  allowed  to  present  himself  at  a  direct 
commission  examination  during  his  residence  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 

46.  No  gentleman  cadet  is  to  be  removed  from  the  college  without  the 
permission  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  obtained  through  the  governor  of  the 
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college.  And  when  a  parent  or  guardian  intends  to  withdraw  a  cadet,  or,  if  of 
a^e,  tiie  gentleman  cadet  intends  to  leave  tlie  college  at  Uie  end  of  a  term,  at 
least  six  weel^s'  notice  of  bis  intention  is  to  be  given  to  the  governor,  in  de- 
fault of  such  notice  a  quarter's  subscription  must  be  paid. 

Jiiiaeellaneous, 

47.  The  establishment  for  Queen's  cailets  having  been  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament when  tlie  age  of  admission  to  the  Ko3'al  Military  College  was  from  13 
to  15  years,  it  has  been  decided  that  in  any  case  when  tlie  services  of  the 
father  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  arc  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim. 
an  addition  of  not  more  tlian  401.  a  year  to  the  ^'compassionate  allowance"' 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  be  allowed  to  a  can- 
didate who  is  over  \3y  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  preparatory  education,  as 
he  is  ineligible  for  immediate  admission  into  the  college  in  consequence  of  the 
minimum  age  of  admission  haviug  been  raised  to  16. 

48.  It  is  desirable  that  every  candidate  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  should, 
at  his  admission,  be  accompanied  by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible person,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  college  on  his  behalf. 

49.  The  responsible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and 
the  candidate  himself,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  will  be  required 
to  sign  respectively  the  following  declarations : 

Dedaration  by  Cadet 

"  I — ^  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  attentively 

considered  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  Koyal  Military  College,  and! 
consent  to  abide  by  the  same  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  to  observe  and  fol- 
low all  such  orders  and  directions  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
the  governor,  the  commandant,  or  other  officers  or  authorities  of  the  Koyal 
Military  College.  And  1  further  hold  myself  bound  to  conform,  in  every 
respect,  to  Uer  Majesty's  regulations,  and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
service." 


(Signature> 


LedaraHon  by  the  Batrent  cr  Otutrdian, 

"  I  hereby  declare  that  I  consent  to  the  admission  of  my  (son  or  ward)  to 
the  Royal  Military  College,  on  the  foregoing  conditions." 

(Signature) ■ 

SuMeeU  <tf  the  F^nal  Meaminaiion. 

XIn. 
Muc       Mis.        reqalrad 
allowed   allowsd    ILr  Qnail. 
tooouDt.  toeoaat.    floatloa. 

60.  Field  fortification  and  elements  of  permanent  fortiflca- 

tion,  including  preparatory  coarse  of  practical  geometry,  1,800  450  ) 

Militarj  drawing  and  enrveying,              ....  1,800  460  >-l,SOO 

Mllltaiy  history  and  geography,         ....  1,800  460  ) 


Xax.        Xta. 
allowed    allowBd 

Hathematicfi :                                                                                       toooont.  toeouiu. 
First  Se^^ion.— Arithmetic :  algebra,  up  to  simple  equationt  \  Enclid, 
four  books,  use  of  l<»Karithmic  tables,  elementary  problems  in 

heights  and  distances,  and  mensural  ion,         ....  1,900  800 
Seccmd  Section.— EvLcWd,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and  XI.  (propositions  1-80), 

higber  algebra,  plane  tri^nometry,  and  mensuration,  -          -  1,900  — 

Third  Section.— Fnctical  mechanics  and  hydrostatica,  -          -          -  1,200  — 

Higher  fortiAcation, 000  800 

French, 1,900  800 

German, 1,900  800 

Chemistry, I,9u0  800 

Geology, 1,9U0  800 

Free-hand  drawing, 600  160 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  commission,  every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  re- 
Quired  to  obtain  i,950  marks  in  th  obligatory  section  of  fortification,  military 
arawing  and  surveying,  military  history,  the  first  section  of  mathematics,  and 
one  foreign  language;  of  which  number  of  marlu  1,200  must  be  gained  in  the 
three  mUtiary  subjects  before  specified. 
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SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  ISSTBUCTION. 

The  studies  of  the  college  are  mathematics,  fortification, 
military  drawing  and  surveying,  military  hihtory  and  geogra- 
phy, and  one  modem  language  (either  French  or  German), 
which  are  obligatory  on  all  cadets,  and,  in  the  final  examina- 
tion 1,950  marks  (out  of  5,400  required),  with  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  military  and  athletic  exercises,  are  required  to 
qualify  for  a  commission.  To  these  studies  are  added  chem- 
istry or  physics,  geology,  and  a  second  modem  language. 

For  educational  purposes,  the  cadet  corps  is  divided  into 
three  companies,  designated  A,  B,  C,  each  company  pursuing 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  with  a  classification  of  mem- 
bers into  sections,  according  to  the  results  of  the  minor  and 
term  examinations.  The  minor  examinations  take  place  every 
six  weeks,  and  the  term  examinations  every  six  months,  and 
the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  which  occu- 
pies three  terms  of  six  months  each.  The  final  examination 
is  conducted  by  examiners  attached  to  the  Council  of  Military 
Education.  The  final  result,  as  bearing  on  a  commission,  is 
reached  by  adding  the  marks  as  determined  by  the  average 
of  the  minor  and  term  examinations,  and  the  answers  of  the 
final  examination. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  halls  of  study,  of  which  there 
are  18,  large  enough  to  accommodate,  each,  18  cadets,  but 
generally  occupied  by  15.  The  lecture  hall  will  accommodate 
100  without  crowding. 

1.  Mathematics^  elementary  for  all  sections,  including  arith- 
metic, algebra  up  to  simple  equations,  enclid,  the  use  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  elementaiy  problems  in  heights  and  distances, 
and  mensuration ;  and  higher  in  the  third  section,  including  trig- 
onometry and  practical  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  occupies 
21  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  residence.  To  this  branch 
is  assigned  a  professor,  one  senior  master,  and  three  other 
masters.  To  the  highest  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  assigned 
a  maximum  of  1,200  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  300  is  allowed 
to  count. 

2.  Fortijicaiion  meluaes  field  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
fortification,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry. 
To  this  study,  which  occupies  three  hours  every  day,  or  18 
hours  per  week,  are  assigned  six  professors,  and  to  the  highest 
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proficiency  is  awarded  a  maximum  of  1,800  marks,  with  a 
minimum  of  450.  Field  fortification  is  taught  in  the  firat  two 
terms,  plan  drawing  and  practical  work  going  on  together. 
The  cadets  trace  and  execute  portions  of  fieldworks,  making 
and  planting  revetement,  gabions,  and  fascines,  and  doing  all 
but  the  heavy  work,  which  is  left  to  the  sappers.  They  are  also 
instructed  in  bridge  making  and  in  pontooning,  and  witness 
every  species  of  work  done  in  the  hall,  on  the  fortification 
ground, 

3.  Military  Surveying  and  Drawing  occupy  together  17 
hours,  under  12  professors.  The  cadets  commence  by  drawing 
from  copies,  then  from  models,  being  in  the  meantime  also 
taught  the  use  of  instruments ;  then  in  six  weeks  after  joining 
the  corps,  they  are  taken  out  to  triangulate  with  the  prismatic 
compass  and  pacing,  and  traverse  roads.  The  former  practice 
with  the  theodllite  and  sextant  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  instruction  has  been  concentrated  on  the  art  of  field 
sketching  as  of  more  importance  to  an  infantry  ofiUcer.  To 
the  highest  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  given  1,800  marks, 
and  a  minimum  of  450  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  final  result. 
In  the  final  examination  the  candidate  for  a  commission  must 
obtain  at  least  1,200  marks  in  the  above  subjects. 

4.  Military  History  and  Geography  is  under  the  charge  of 
one  professor  and  two  instructors.  The  present  course  is  to 
give  instruction  by  lecture,  in  the  organization  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  three  arms,  and  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
commissariat  and  transport  department  of  an  army,  followed 
by  a  short  and  simple  campaign.  In  the  second  half-year,  two 
campaigns  are  selected,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  generally 
received  principles  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  in  the  third 
half-year  one  campaign  is  thoroughly  worked  out  in  detaiL 
The  cadets  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  on  which  they  are 
examined  orally,  and  after  the  main  propositions  and  facts  are 
printed  by  the  professor,  a  subsequent  study  and  examina- 
tion on  the  printed  scheme  is  had.  In  this  study  the  cadets 
draw  plans  of  the  theatre  of  war  and  of  battles,  showing  the 
position  of  the  opposing  forces. 

5.  Languages^  French  and  German, — ^the  former  with  one 
professor  and  three  masters,  and  the  latter  with  one  master. 
The  usual  course  in  either  language  is  grammar,  exercises,  dic- 
tation, translation,  and  composition.     To  the  highest  pro- 

UNIT  V,-^\::.r^Yy^ 
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ficiency  in  either,  1/200  marks  are  assigned,  and  a  minimnm  of 
300  is  allowed.  One  of  these  languages  is  obligatory  in  the 
final  examination,  but  the  candidate  can  be  examined  in  both. 
The  cadets  can  change  from  one  language  to  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

6.  Chemistry  (including  sound,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism) and  Geology  (including  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography)  occupy  each  a  half  hour  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  employ  part  of  the  time  of  two  professors. 

7.  Freefuind  or  Landscape  Jhawing  receives  two  lessons 
per  week,  first  from  copies  and  models,  and  in  the  third  term 
one  lesson  per  week  from  nature.  To  the  highest  proficiency 
is  assigned  600  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  150  is  allowed. 

8.  Military  exercises  enter  into  the  programme  for  the  day, 
and  consist  of  gymnastics  for  the  first  term,  gun-drill  and 
riding  (one  lesson  per  week)  in  the  second  term,  and  two 
lessons  in  the  last  exercises  for  the  third  term.  Parade  and 
infantry  drill  occupy,  in*  addition,  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, and  50  minutes  between  the  first  and  second  period  of 
study  in  the  morning  (0.30  and  10.50). 

For  qualification  a  cadet  must  obtain  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
marks  out  of  5,400  on  the  three  military  subjects,  and  a  total 
aggregate  of  1,950  of  these.  Similar  proportions  of  marks 
must  be  obtained  each  term  that  the  cadet  may  return  in  the 
following  term. 

•.    RESULTS  OF  EZAMINATIOR& 

Out  of  2,399  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  444  were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  tlie  final  exami- 
nations, in  the  same  period,  out  of  1,726,  25  failed.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  show  better  preparation  from  year 
to  year. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
Military  College,  were  as  follows:  for  1858-9,  £27,969;  for 
1863-4,  £39,690;  for  1866-7,  £36,416,  exclusive  of  payments 
made  by  the  cadets  or  by  the  Indian  government,  which,  in 
1866-67,  was  £4,237. 
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mSTOBICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  was  instituted  by 
George  II.  in  1741,  to  give  instruction  to  officers  who  served 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  It  began  in  a  small  room  in 
a  building  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  under  the  instruction  of  two  masters, 
who  lectured  by  rotation  during  four  consecutive  hours  in 
three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers  of  the 
single  battalion  composing  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  were  required  to  attend.  In  the  second  year  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  too,  were  at  liberty  to 
attend,  and  upon  its  close  cadets,  to  the  number  of  five  to  each 
company  of  artillery,  resorted  to  the  hall.  Being  sous  of  offi- 
cers of  the  corps,  and  not  in  uniform  or  under  military  con- 
trol, the  cadets  became  an  element  of  disorder,  which  led  to 
a  more  systematic  organization.  In  1744,  the  cadets  were 
clothed  in  unifoim,  and  collected  into  a  distinct  company, 
under  two  officers,  with  a  drum-major.  By  1782,  the  number 
of  cadets  had  increased  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and  in  1798, 
to  one  hundred, — ^boarding  with  their  families.  In  the  last  year 
arrangements*  were  made  to  lodge  and  board  the  cadets  by 
allowing  28.  a  day  per  head,  until  by  degrees,  in  1857,  an  im- 
posing pile  of  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  establisliment 
for  government  and  instruction  consisted  of  18  officers  on  the 
military  staff,  and  some  fifty  professors  and  masters  in  the 
civil  and  educational  corps; 

BEOUULTIONS  70B  ADHI8BION. 

Previously  to  the  year  1855  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  nomination  from  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.*  The  limits  of  age  for  ad- 
mission were  at  that  time  from  14  to  16,  and  the  candidates 
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nominated  were  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
before  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  which  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  A  certain  number  of 
the  candidates  previously  passed  though  the  preparatory  school 
at  Carshalton,  admission  to  which  was  equally  obtained  by 
nomination  from  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
were  transferred  to  the  Academy  on  passing  an  examination 
Bimilar  to  that  required  from  those  who  entered  the  latter 
establishment  direct.  The  term  of  residence  at  the  Academy 
varied,  according  to  the  progress  of  a  cadet,  from  two  to  four 
years. 

The  inability  of  the  Academy  to  meet  the  demand  for  offi- 
cers for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  created  by  the  Crimean 
war,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  obtaining  com- 
missions in  the  scientific  corps.  At  first  a  limited  number  of 
nominations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  masters 
of  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  candidates 
nominated  by  them  were  appointed  to  provisional  commissions 
on  passing  an  examination  at  Woolwich  ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers  was  adopted,  in  1865,  by  Lord  Panmure, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change — the  first  recognition  of  the  competitive  principle  in 
regard  to  military  education  in  this  country — a  great  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to  the  scien- 
tific corps.  Both  direct  appointments  to  commissions  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  without  any  previous  special  instruc- 
tion, and  admissions  to  the  senior  or  practical  class  at  the 
Academy,  without  passing  through  the  lower  or  theoretical 
classes  at  that  institution,  were  thrown  open  to  public  compe- 
tition among  all  natural-bom  subjects  of  Iler  Majesty.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates  for  the  direct  appointments  were 
from  19  to  21.  Those  who  were  successful  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  receive  provisional  commissions,  and  to  be  placed  for 
instruction  under  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies,  at  Wool- 
wich, for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  to  be  permanently  commissioned.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  practical  class  at  the  Academy  were  required 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19 ;  those  admitted  were  to 
remain  in  the  practical  class  for  six  or  eight  months,  after 
which,  on  passing  an  examination,  they  were  to  receive  com- 
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missions  in  the  Artillery  or  Engineers.  Tlic  firat  competitive 
examination  under  this  system  (the  regulations  for  which  will 
be  found  below)  was  held  in  August,  1855,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  body  of  examiners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Canon  Moseley.  Tlie  examination  for 
both  classes  of  appointments  thrown  open  to  competition  was 
the  same,  and  was  based  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  the  object  being  merely  to  compare  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  candidates  without  reference  to  special 
professional  knowledge.  Two  other  similar  examinations,  both 
for  provisional  commissions  and  for  admission  to  the  practical 
class,  were  held  in  January  and  June,  1856,  the  only  difference 
beins:  that  the  limits  of  asje  of  the  candidates  were  somewhat 
extended,  and  that  in  these  later  examinations  no  commis- 
sions in  the  JEngineera  were  offered  to  competition. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  the  system 
of  appointing  officers  directly  from  civil  life  to  commissions  in 
the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  admitting  candidates  to 
the  practical  class  at  the  Academy,  which  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war,  came  to  an  end.  No  other 
examination  after  that  in  June,  1856,  was  held  for  a  year ;  but 
in  June,  1857,  the  first  competitive  examination  for  admission 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  took 
place.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission  were  fixed  at  1 7  to  20, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  successful  candidates  would 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  Academy  '^  until  sufficiently 
advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation." 

Since  this  period  open  competitive  examinations  have  been 
held  regularly  every  six  months  for  admission  to  the  Academy ; 
and  though  various  modifications  in  their  details  have  been 
made,  their  general  character  remains  little  altered.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates,  originally  placed  at  17  to  20,  were, 
however,  in  1862,  reduced  to  16  to  19,  at  which  they  are  at 
present  fixed. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  like  those 
which  had  previously  been  held  for  provisional  commissions 
and  for  appointments  to  the  practical  class,  were  at  first  con- 
ducted by  Canon  Moseley  and  a  special  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  whom  the 
general  management  of  the  Academy,  after  the  abolition  of 
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the  olTice  of  ilastcr-Gcncral  of  the  Ordnance,  remained.  In 
1858,  however,  the  superintendence  of  the  system  of  instruction 
at  Woolwich  was  transferred  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, who,  since  July,  1859, have  conducted  the  examinations. 

Although  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  scientific  corps  was  first  recognized,  in  1855,  and 
in  1857 -was  extended  generally  to  admission  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy,  yet  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  did  not  become  the  sole  and  universal 
means  of  admission  to  Woolwich  until  the  year  1861.  Time 
was  required  to  clear  off  the  vested  interests  of  candidates  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  old  nomination  list  of  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance ;  of  youths  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  preparatory  school  at  Carshalton ;  of  cadets  whb,  at 
the  time  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich,  had  obtained  admission  to  the  former  institution 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers ;  and, 
lastly,  of  cadets  at  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
who,  on  the  abolition  of  the  local  Indian  army,  were  transfer- 
red to  Woolwich  before  receiving  commissionB  in  the  Boyal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers. 

Out  of  3,085  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  more  than  one-half  (2,136)  failed.  Of  those  who 
entered  after  this  trial,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  only  three 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examination. 

STAFF  OF  OOVEBinnENT  AND  INSTBUCTIOK. 

President.— "Dvke  of  Cambridge^  KG. 
Qovenuyr. — Major  General  J.  L.  A.  Simmons.  K.C.B. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Bt.  Major  E.  J.  Bmce,  KArt 
Prqfaaor  of  Mathematics, — M.  W.  Orofton,  B.A.,  and  five  musters. 
Frqfessfyr  qf  Fortification,— Lt  Col.  J.  J.  Wilson. 

Instructors. — Major  W.  J.  Stuart,  and  three  others. 
Professor  qf  Military  History. — Capt  H,  Brackenbur^,  KArt. 
Prqfessor  qf  MdUary  Ihrawing. — Lt  CoL  A.  W.  Drayson. 

Landscape  Drawing.— WiHliMm  Clifton. 
Prqfessor  of  ArttUery. — Lt  CoL  C.  H.  Owen,  and  five  masters. 
Professor  of  Practical  Geometry. — T.  Bradley,  and  two  masters. 
Prqfessor  qf  German. — C.  H.  Schtdble,  and  two  masters. 
Professor  qf  French, — Theodore  Karcher,  and  two  masters. 
Professor  qf  Chemistry.— C.  L.  Bloxham. 
Chaplain  and  Classical  Instructor.— ^gv,  W.  F.  Short 

EXFEyDITUBB  FOB  MUJTABT  A0ADE1IT  AT  WOOLWICH: 

In  1858,  £27,969;  in  1861-62,  £25,188;  in  1866-67,  £36,416,— ezclnsive  of 
payments  made  by  the  cadets. 
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BEOULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

N.B. — ^AU  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers  are  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Militiiry  Academy. 

I.  Competitive  examinations  for  admission  are  held  in  London  twice  a  year, 
In  January  and  July.  Tlicy  are  conducted  by  examiners  appoinioii  for  the 
purpose,  m  the  presence  and  under  tlie  euperintcudcnce  of  tlie  Council  of 
Military  Education. 

The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 

II.  Tlie  admissions  will  be  determined  by  tlie  result  of  the  examination, 
the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Marks, 
r Section  I.  Arithmetic,  alfiebra,  Euclid,  plane 

tri»;(>iii>melry, 2,000 

Pare-  Section  II.  Sphorlcal  trigtmometrv,  elements  i   oi«« 

of  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  of  the  differ-  [  o»ow 

I     enrlalaiid  iiit<*i;ral  ctilcuiiiH,    ...     500 
^Mlxed  :— Static?*,  dynamici*,  aod  hydrostatics,     -       1,000, 


1.  Mathematics 


8.  Ens^lish  lanenage  and  compitslti<m, 
I'zla 


1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


8.  History  of  EQilaDd,  Its  depcudencies  and  colonies, 

4.  Geography  (modern),  ------- 

fi  Clftiwica  ^  ^^*"  laiiifuage, 1,500 

»  6.  Fn  nrh  language, 

7.  Oerraan    a«»„  --------.- 

8.  Hindustani  do..     ----.---. 
The  ezarainaiion  in  French,  German,  and  Hindustani,  will  Inclade  writing 

from  diciaiion. 

9.  Experimental  sciences,  i.^.,  chemistry,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,     - 

10.  Natural  sciences.  i.«.,  mineralogy  and  eeulogy,  .  -  .  - 
11    nnimtn/*  i  Free-hand  drawinjf  of  mrtcliiucrv,  architectand,  topograph-  \ 

11.  Drawing^     leal,  landscape,  or  figure  subjects,  -  .     *^  .    *^     f 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 

1,000 


Every  candidate  must  qualify  in  geometrical  drawing ;  i.e.,  drawing  in  ink, 
with  accuracy,  neatness,  and  to  scale,  the  several  problems  of  Euclid.  The 
standard  of  ^ualihcation  in  this  subject  is  100  marks,  which  must  be  gained 
out  of  a  maximum  of  300  nominally  assigned  to  it.  But  tlie  marivs  so  gained 
will  not  count  toward  the  general  aggregate. 

III.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than  five  subjects, . 
of  which  one  must  be  mathematics,  and  no  one  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  700 
marks  in  section  I.  of  pure  matliematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment. 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination,  to  which  marks  are  assigned  as 
above,  each  candidate  may  select  any,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  which 
he  desires  to  bo  examined.  The  rules  for  counting  marks  in  such  subjects  are 
as  follows : 

In  all  subjects  carrying  marks,  except  the  1st  section  of  mathematics,  in 
which  700  marks  are  required,  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  each  must* 
be  gained  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  count. 

In  classics,  the  subject  is  divided  into  two  sections  as  above,  either  or  both 
of  which  the  candidate  may  take  up  as  one  subject ;  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  either  section  unless  they  amount  to 
one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it. 

In  either  Freyieh^  Oerman^  or  Hmdtutcmi^  every  candidate  will  be  required  to 
obtain  for  qualification  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  of  marks,  whether  he  takes 
it  up  as  a -subject  in  which  he  desires  to  compete  or  not. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  although  only  a  small  qualifying  test  has 
been  imposed  in  respect  to  modem  languages,  a  knowledge  of  them  on  admis- 
sion will  contribute  greatly  to  a  candidate^  future  success  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

IV.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  the  time 
allotted  to  the  subject  will  permit 

v.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  unless  he  obtain  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
2,500  marks. 

VI.  The  successful  candidates  will  remain  nnder  instruction  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  or  until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  will  then  be  qualified  to 
*  receive  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers.  If,  however, 
they  should  be  found  unable  to  qualify  themselves  within  three  years  in  their 
professional  studies,  or  to  acquire  a  sufficient  proficiency  in  mlliuiry  exercises, 
or  if  at  any  time,  by  failure  at  the  half-yearly  examinations,  it  should  appear 
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Improbable  that  tbev  will  ultimately  sueceed  in  qualifying  for  a  commissi  on, 
they  will  be  removed.  Further,  every  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  tern* 
porarily  or  permanently  on  the  commiffl>ion  of  any  of  those  offences  to  which 
such  penalty  is  awarded  bv  the  reflations  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

VII.  Each  cadet  on  Joining  will  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  251.  to  cover 
the  expense  of  uniform,  books,  etc.,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  articles  of 
clothing  of  which  he  will  receive  notice,  and  which  must  aft<en%'ard  be  kept 
up  at  his  own  expense.  He  will  also  oe  required  to  pay  a  contribution  of  CQL 
lOs.,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  half  year  of  the  time  during  which  he 
remains  under  instruction ;  and  a  dcpobit  of  5^.  into  the  hands  of  the  paymas- 
ter on  account,  for  contingent  expenses,  which  latter  sum  he  will  be  required 
to  make  up  on  returning  to  the  Royal  Sf ilitary  Academy  after  each  vncation, 
to  cover  any  unavoidable  expense  that  may  be  incurred  on  his  account  unring 
the  ensuing  half  year. 

Tlie  annual  contributions,  however,  for  sons  and  orphans  of  naval  and 
military  officers  will  be  regulated  at  the  followig  rates,  as  neretofore  : 

For  sons  of  admirals  and  of  srenerals  having  regiments,  £80 
For  sons  of  generals  without  regiments,  -  -  -      TO 

For  sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  navy,  and  of 

colonels  and  rqsimental  Held  officers  of  the  army,  -  60 
For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  under  the 

above  ranks,  -  -  -  -  -  -      40 

For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  died 

in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are  proved  to  be 

left  in  pecuniary  distress,  -  -  -  -      20 

The  sons  of  general  officers  who  arc  paid  only  on  their  commissions  is 
field  officers  willpay  the  same  contributions  as  the  sons  of  field  officers. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are  in  this  classitication  reckoned 
as  private  gentlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half  pay  previous 
to  havint;  scr\'ed  25  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officers  who  retire  on  half  pay  after  25  years^  service  on  full  pay  will  be 
entitled  to  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  they  last  served  in. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
officers  of  the  permanent  Militia  Stafl,  and  of  adjutants  of  tlie  Volunteer 
Force,  are  admissible  to  the  Academy  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  naval  and  militarv  officers. 

The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Queeii^s  service. 

The  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Royal  Military 
Colleges,  at  the  Roval  Military  Academy,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  -  -  -   £80 

The  sous  of  masters  at  ttie  above  institutions,  -  -      40 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  rustica- 
tion, a  payment  of  lOl.  will  be  required  for  the  privilege  of  his  name  beins 
^ept  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  al 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

If  a  cudet  be  absent  from  sickness  during  a  portion  of  the  term,  his  pay 
will  continue  to  be  issued  and  credited  to  his  account;  but  no  refund  of  the 
contribution  will  be  permitted. 

If  rusticated  during  a  term,  the  daily  pay  will  cease  from  the  date  on 
whieli  the  cadet  is  scut  away,  and  the  contrioution  nmde  for  the  half  year  will 
be  forfeited. 

In  the  case  of  a  cadet  of  the  orphan  class,  whose  annual  contribution  is 
only  '^i)L,  ihe  amount  to  be  paid  wlien  absence  extends  over  a  whole  term  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

VIII.  Anv  gentleman  who  wislies  to  present  himself  at  one  of  the  half- 
yearly  examinations  must  send  in  his  name  to  the  military  secretary  at  the 
llurbc  Guards  one  month  before  the  time  of  examination,  forwarding  with  his 
application  to  be  noted  the  following  papers: 

Ist.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a 
declaration  before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving 
his  exact  age. 

2d.  A  certificate  of  eood  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clergrman  of  the 
parish  to  which  lie  belongs,  and  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or 
college  at  which  he  has  received  his  education  for  at  least  the  two 

g receding  years,  or  such  otlier  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will 
e  satisfactory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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3d.  A  Btatemcnt  of  the  subjects  of  examination  in  wliich  (in  addition  to 
malhematies)  he  may  desire  to  be  examined. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  examined  before,  when  he  applies  for  leave  to 
present  himself  a«rain,  will  only  be  required  to  forward  the  list  of  subjects  he 
selects,  and  a  certliicate  from  his  tutor  or  the  head  of  his  school,  etc.,  for  the 
inter\'al  between  the  two  examinations. 

IX.  The  candidates  will  be  inspected  by  military  suri^eons  on  the  first  day 
of  the  examination,  In  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  they  arc  free  from 
any  bodily  defects  or  ailments  calculated  to  interfere  with  Uic  performance  of 
military  duties. 

Extreme  short-sight,  or  any  serious  defect  of  vision,  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
qualification. 

The  responsible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and  the 
candidate  himself,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  are  required  to  sign, 
respectively,  obligations  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

SUBJECTS  AND  STAFF  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

For  instruction  the  Cadets  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  equal  strength, 
according  to  length  of  residence;  forty-four  in  the  first  four  classes,  and 
forty-six  in  the  junior.    The  subjects  are : 

1.  Mathematics,  under  a  professor  and  four  in^mctors,  is  studied  in  three 
classes,  and  tlie  final  examination  is  held  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  a  maximum  of  6,800  marks  in  all. 

2.  Fortification,  under  a  professor  add  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  four 
classes.  The  final  examination  is  in  the  last  class,  and  the  maximum  of  marks 
attainable  in  all  is  6,a00. 

8.  Artillery,  under  a  professor  and  three  instructors,  is  studied  in  two 
classes ;  tlie  second  and  first,  and  the  final  examination,  is  in  the  first,  with  a 
maximum  of  6,200  marks. 

4.  Surveying  and  topographical  drawing,  under  a  professor  and  four  in- 
structors, is  studied  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  with  a  total  of  4,200  marks. 

6.  Practical  Geometry,  under  a  professor  and  two  instructors,  is  studied  in 
two  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,100  marks. 

6.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  under  one  professor,  are  studied  in 
the  last  two  terms,  and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  last,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,C00  marks  in  the  former,  and  000  in  the  latter. 

7.  French  and  German  are  studied,  each  under  a  professor  and  two  instruct- 
ors, for  four  terms,  and  after  the  final  examination  in  tlie  second  class.  The 
total  marks  in  each  is  1,500.    Hindustani  can  be  substituted  for  German. 

8.  Landscape  Drawing,  under  two  instructors,  is  studied  in  tliree  classes, 
and  the  final  examhiation  is  in  the  third  class,  with  a  maximum  of  1,500  marks. 

9.  Military  History  is  taught  by  one  professor  in  the  last  two  terms,  and 
has  a  maximum  of  2,000  marks. 

.  10.  Chemistry,  under  one  lecturer,  is  taught  in  the  last  term,  and  receives 
a  total  of  1,200  marks. 

11.  Gymnastics,  drill,  and  riding  are  taught  as  follows :  Regular  gymnastic 
instruction  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  three  sergeants,  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  practised  through  all  the  terms.  Artillery  drill,  with  gun, 
sword,  and  other  military  drill  and  tactics,  are  conducted  partly  by  militaiy 
officers  and  partly  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  artillery.  Riding  drill 
is  conducted  under  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  last  two  terms, 
and  is  practised  four  or  five  hours  a  week.    Swimming  is  taught  optionally. 

12.  Recreations  and  amusements  are  optional  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cadets.  Workshops  are  maintained  by  the  government,  but  tools  and  materi- 
als are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Cadets.    There  are  two  reading  rooms. 
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SCHOOL  PBBPABATION  FOB  WOOLWICH. 

From  the  returns  and  evidence  furnished,*  it  is  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence  for  a  candidate  to  go  up  direct  from  a  publio 
school  which  does  not  possess  a  Modern  Department  to  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich.  Out  of  855  candi- 
dates admitted  to  Woolwich  in  10  years — from  1858  to  1867^ 
the  six  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury,  only  sent  up  five  direct.  Colo- 
nel Addison  states  that  at  Sandhurst,  out  of  320  admissions 
during  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  only  16  from  the 
nine  schools  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Schools ;  but  from  Cheltenham  and  Wellington 
College  the  admissions  have  been  more  numerous.  Even  for 
the  direct  commission  examination,  those  who  present  them- 
selves from  public  schools  (including  Cheltenham  and  Marl- 
borough, where  Modern  Departments  exist),  without  seeking 
the  assistance  *of  a  private  tutor,  scarcely  amount  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  failures  among  such 
candidates  in  the  latter  examination  is  comparatively  slight, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
number  of  failures  among  'the  candidates  generally  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  very  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  examinations  both  for  direct  commissions  and  for  admis- 
sion to  Sandhurst,  there  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  no  necessity 
for  candidates  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of  a  clas- 
sical public  school  to  have  recourse  to  private  tuition.  The 
Woolwich  examination  appears  generally  to  be  regarded  in  a 
different  light.  Its  higher  and  more  special  character,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  mathematics,  coupled  with 
the  competition  which  exists  for  it,  render  it  apparently  doubt- 
ful whether  success  would  generally  be  obtained  by  candi- 
dates from  public  schools — other  than  those  where,  like  Chel- 
tenham, instruction  is  given  with  a  particular  view  to  this 
examination — without  a  special  preparatory  tuition. 

The  general  character  of  the  "  Modern  Side  "  at  Harrow, 
which  was  established  in  September  of  1869,  "for  the  benefit 
of  boys  for  whom,  from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical 
training  seems  undesirable,"  is  explained  as  follows  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Head-Master  when  announcing  the  inten* 
tion  of  adopting  the  institution  : 


M*l' 
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The  principal  subjects  of  ixistrnction  on  the  **  Modern  Side  *'  will  be  mathe- 
matics, French,  German,  Latin,  history,  English  literature,  and  physical  sci- 
ence. 

The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  Universities  will  be  specially 
kept  in  view,  including  the  case  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  Woolwich  or 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.    It  is  hoped  that  this  provision  may  obviate  the  sup- 

Sosed  necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor's  precisely  at  an  age  when 
le  influences  of  public  school  life  are  most  powerful  and  most  salutary. 
Except  for  pilfposes  of  instruction  there  will  be  no  distinction  whatoi'er 
between  boys  on  the  Modem  Side  and  boys  on  the  Classical  Side. 

No  boy  will,  for  the  present,  be  admitted  to  the  Modem  Side  unless  he  has 
been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  (^nd  has  hitherto  shown  diligence  and 
made  fair  progress. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  in  the  *'  Army  Class  "  at  Eton 
is  described  by  the  Head-Master  (Rev.  Dr.  Hornly)  as  follows : 

The  Army  Class  was  established  by  Dr.  Goodrich  in  the  year  1858.  It  was 
established  in  order  to  give  Eton  boys  greater  facilities  for  preparing  certain 
subjects  wiiich  were  reqdired  in  the  army  examinations,  and  to  obviate  the 
supposed  necessity  of  giving  Eton  boys  a  special  preparation,  elsewhere  than 
at  Eaton,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  army  examinations. 

At  first  fortification  and  military  drawing  jw^ere  included  in  the  course,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary  school  worl£  {e.  g.^  Latin  verse  writ- 
ing) was  remitted. 

This  was  not  found  to  answer.  The  course  Included  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinarv  army  examination,  and  not  enough  for  tlie  higher  exami- 
nations at  WoolwicL.  There  seemed  tp  be  a  danger  of  the  class  oecomlng  a 
sort  of  refuge  for  the  Idlest  boys  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Goodf ord  6ubse(]^ucntlv  altered  all  this,  and  placed  the  class  upon  its 
present  footing,  which  is  as  follows : 

Two  lessons  a  wecl^  (repetition  lessons)  are  remitted  to  make  time  for  les^ 
sons  in  modem  history.  English  essays,  or  abstracts  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  school,  are  written  by  the  boys  out  of  scliool  (one  exercise  a  week),  and 
carefully  looked  over.  No  other  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  (except  the 
two  repetition  lessons)  Is  given  up.  Boys  cannot  join  the  class  till  they  are 
16  years  of  age.  THv  are  expected  to  stay  at  Eton  till  the  time  comes  for 
their  examination.  Tne  class  consists  at  present  of  28  boys,  with  an  average 
of  25. 

The  class  has  certainly  been  successful.  No  boy  ^oin^  up  from  Eton  has 
failed  yet  in  the  army  e^iamination  since  the  reconstitution  of  the  class  of 
which  I  have  spoken.    I  think  the  class  has  done  ^ood  in  the  schooL 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more  has  been  seriously  attennited  as  yet  than 
to  secure  boys  from  failure  In  the  ordinary  examinations.    If  boys  are  to  be 
prepared  at  Eton  for  any  higher  competition,  such  as  that  at  W  oolwich,  a 
verv  different  course  will  oovlously  be  necessary,  and  probably  a  system  of. 
**  bifurcation  '*  will  be  found  Indispensable. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  introduced  with  advantage 
at  Eton ;  but  the  Impending  changes  In  the  goveming  body  at  Eton,  and  the 
anticipated  chaoges  witn  regard  to  army  examinations,  make  It  difficult  to 
commence  any  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  present  moment 

• 

The  most  successful  institutions  in  preparing  candidates 
either  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  are  the  Cheltenham  and 
Wellington  Colleges  —  each  having  a  Modem  Department,  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  yield  their  supremacy  to  modem 
science  and  living  languages. 

The  Modem  Department  in  Cheltenham  College  was  established  in  1&13 
as  a  Military  School,  and  is  claiimid  to  be  such  at  this  time.  The  studies  of 
snblects  consist  of  mathematics,  drawlngof  all  idnds,  physical  science,  two 
modem  languages  (French  and  (5ennan),  English,  surveying,  and  fortification, 
both  field  and  permanent  The  principal  (Rev.  T.  A.  Southend),  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Military  Education  Commission  in  18fi9,  states  that  his  pupils,  at 
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of  eljihtcfD.  went  thron;'h  tbc  whole  Addiscombe  conntc,  and  all  that 
ic  at  Wu()lwlch,  and  a  jfiod  deal  uf  what  waa  done  at  Cbatlvam.  Tlic 
I  bis  class.  In  ItJGS,  wcDt  up  lor  tbe  entrance  examination  at  Sandhurrt, 
.8Cd.  From  twelve  l«  llfteen  eo  lo  Woolwicli  every  year,  and  lu  IHCU, 
It  or  one  handred  and  twenty  In  the  Acndi^my  were  prepared  at  Cbel- 
Tbe  special  military'  Instruction  is  bas4Hl  on  a  eourse  of  Latin  and 

ot  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  In  Wellington  College,  ninetj- 
laro  In  the  Mudcni  fiide,  entering  at  the  a)^  of  twelve  and  Uilrti.-en,  aod 
ae  till  aevcntecn  or  i.-l;;hteen.  Bulottbeninety-eii,  forty  are  preparing' 
Engineers  or  Arliller)'.  and  twenty  for  the  Line.  Tbe  xublectt  Uught  hi 
tary  division  arc  the  Bauic  as  at  Cheltenham,  except  furttlleatiun  ;  and 
l-[na»ter  (Rev.  Dr.  Benson)  clalnv.  in  his  evidence  before  the  Comniir- 
it  hi-*  Kniiluales  are  as  well  trained  In  the  same  subject  as  the  pupils 
Ihurst  or  Wa61wlcli.  He  advisee  tbe  estiiblishment  of  exhibitions  in 
tar3'  School,  open  to  competition  to  llie  pupils  of  all  the  public  sefaoois, 
irdu  the  modern  aide  as  an  essential  feature  Ui  all  public  schools. 

gby  School  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  Public  ScIiooU 
lUnd^to  make  Physical  Science  a  regular  part  of  its 
ilum,  and  to  give  any  considei'ablc  prominence  to  mod- 
nguagos  and  history;  but  its  governing  authorities 
esiated  all  efforts  to  eetabliah  a  distinct  Modem  Side. 

Etcv.  Dr,  Temple,  head-masU-r  of  Rui;by  School  (now  Bishop  of  Exe- 
lis  evidence  before  tbe  Commission,  rsmarked  that  the  jtcneral  educa- 
hoys  enlurin!;  Sundliurst  skould  be  tbe  sunie  as  that  given  tu  olbcr 
the  same  a^e,  destined  for  any  other  profession  ttiaii  that  of  arms, 
lion  was  adverse  to  having  a  rooJern  deuarUnent,  In  which  the  ancient 
held  a  subordinate  place,  in  a  school  In  which  tbe  classics  held  the 

independent  scope,  and  their  own  master,  who  will  by  his  ehsracter 
~aal  attention  Bx  the  standard  of  attjilnment     The  )^at   public 
'■  ■    "        -      ■    ■  .rod  ueire  other 


ents  In  any  existing  school  can  do  the  work  of  sclentltic  school 
to  thoroughly  as  an  independent  school.  In  whIclflMta  natural  sciences 
lem  laDiraagfs  are  lauKht  by  the  main  staff  of  proWsora,  All  teachers, 
^bool,  civil  or  military,  should  be  specially  appointed  for  their  edu- 
quallties. 

MarlboroHgh  College,  a  modern  depailmcnt  exists, 
was  established  to  prepare  boys  for  definite  examina- 
1  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  direct 
le  classical  side  of  the  College,  and  at  t)ie  same  time  to 
le  problem  of  giving  a  good  school  education  on  a  basis 
ruction  in  which  the  dead  languages  hold  a  subordinate 

Boys  enter  the  Modem  School  after  they  have  reached 
rth  form  in  the  classical  department,  so  that  Latin  and 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  their  attainments  and 
ne.  The  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution  in 
ling  fur  admission  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
vernment,  or  in  any  of  the  walks  of  active  or  profes- 
ife,  shows  conclusively  that  the  modem  curriculum  with 
ies  properly  adjusted,  and  a  will  trained  staff,  under  an 
!ad-master,  is  quite  equal  to  the  classical,  not  only  in 
al  utility,  but  in  comprehensive  and  liberal  discipline. 
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OBOANIZA.TION,  ETC. 

The  Royal  Engineering  Establishment  at  Chatham  was 
instituted  in  1854,  to  furnish  a  sound  course  of  practical  in- 
struction in  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  to  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  sappers  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  in  addition  and  prior  to  which  both  officers  and  men 
pass  through  the  ordinary  drill  and  military  duties  common 
to  the  army  generally. 

The  present  organization  and  staff  are  composed  of  a  direc- 
tor; an  instructor  and  assistant  in  Qpnstruction  and  estima- 
ting ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in  field  works ;  an  instructor 
and  assistant  in  surveying ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in 
telegraphy,  photography,  and  an  assistant  in  signalling ;  a 
brigade  major;  quartermaster  in  charge  of  stores,  and  field 
officer  for  military  discipline. 

The  number  of  officers  under  instmction,  recently  com- 
'""^  missioned,  captains  and  subalterns,    -  -  -  81 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  sappers,  average,         -      1,200 

NATURE  AND  LBNOTH  OF  GOUBSB. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses : 
r    i.  Drill  and  military  duties,  which  occupy  107  days.     This 
includes,  besides  the  interior  economy  of  a  company,  proceed- 
ings of  courts-martial,  boards  of  survey,  courts  of  inquiry. 

2.  Telegraphy,  signalling,  submarine  mines,  etc.,  which 
occupy  thirty-five  days.  This  includes  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  lines,  a  knowledge  of  instruments  and  batteries, 
application  of  electricity  to  explosions,  management  of  torpe- 
does, etc. 

3.  Chemistry,  which  occupies  fifteen  days.  This  course 
comprises  the  analysis  of  limes,  cements,  and  other  building 
materials. 
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4.  Field  works,  military  bridging,  etc.,  which  occupies  122 
days.  This  comprises  instruction  in  earthworks,  pontooning, 
rafts,  spar,  and  other  temporary  bridges,  reports  on  existing 
fortresses,  construction  of  railways,  escalading,  diving,  etc. 

5.  Architectural  course,  which  occupies  183  days.  This 
course  includes  building  material,  design,  estimate,  and  speci- 
fication for  a  building,  instruction  and  report,  with  hand 
sketches  of  various  works  in  execution,  lime  and  cement 
works,  quarrying,  brickmaking,  etc. 

6.  Surveying  and  Astronomy,  which  occupy  188  days. 
Thip  course  includes  trigonometrical  survey,  military  recon- 
•noissance,  special  survey,  road  reconnoissance,  astronomical 
memoranda  and  calculations,  adaptation  of  works  of  defence 
to  a  contoured  site,  inspection  tours  of  works  of  defence  in 
England,  and  report  on  same,  isolated  lectures  on  geology, 
electricity,  machinery,  etc.,  by  selected  professors. 

The  first  allowance  toward  expenses  of  junior  officers  of 
the  Koyal  Engineers,  in  visiting  engineering  works,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  made  in  1854,  and  is  now  500/.  per  annum. 

IN8TBUCTION  FOB    NON-COMMISSIONED  0FFICEB8  AND  8AFPER8. 

All  recruits  for  this  corps  join  at  Chatham,  and  for  about 
sixteen  months  are  subject  to  daily  drill  and  military  duties 
in  field  work  and  all  branches  of  the  engineer  service,  and  are 
drafted  off,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  special  classes  in  con- 
struction, photography,  telegraphy,  lithography,  printing. 

Synopsit  qf  the  Course, 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  instruction  given  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatliam,  was 
drawn  up  by  Major  General  J.  L.  Simmons,  the  Director  of 
the  establishment. 

L-~THB  8UBVBY  GODBBE. 

The  course  of  snnreying  for  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  intended 
to  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  sun^ey  operations  of  every  description,  and 
for  designing  and  la3ring  out  engineering  works,  so  far  as  these  are  influenced 
by  the  features  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  over  which  they 
are  carried. 

The  course  consists  of  two  parts,— the  one  relating  to  surveying  processes 
exclusively,  the  other  to  the  uses  made  of  the  plans  and  maps  prepared  by 
such  processes,  for  engineering  purposes. 

Under  the  first  of  Uiese  divisions  the  officers  are  practically  instructed  in 
astronomical,  general,  special,  and  reconnoitring  surveying,  including  the 
accurate  delineation  of  the  inequalities  of  ground  by  levelling  and  by  con- 
tours traced  instrumentally,  and  also  the  giving  reliefs  to  hill  forms  by  sketch- 
ing with  the  pen  and  drawing  wllh  the  brush. 

U  ndcr  the  second  division  they  are  exercised  in  the  adaptation  of  woiiu  of 
fortification  to  contoured  sites,  and  In  the  selection  and  survey  of  lines  of 
communication  by  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  and  in  drawing  up  projects  for 
their  execution. 
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.i«fnmomiea2  Surveying. 

The  officers  are  taught  the  constmction  and  ubc  of  astronomical  instm- 
ments,  and  are  practised  in  making  observations  with  them.    They  study  from 

Published  works  and  memoranda  printed  at  the  establishment,  the  most  use-  ' 

il  problems  for  finding  the  time,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Examples  of  each  problem  are  worked  out  by  them  from  their  own  obser- 
vations or  from  observations  made  in  their  presence. 

The  use  of  meteorological  iutrnments  and  the  reductiona  of  the  observa- 
tions made  with  them  are  also  practised. 

Oeneral  Survey. 

As  a  prelimlnaiy  exercise  in  drawing  each  officer  constmcts  a  plate  of 
scales  from  data  supplied  to  him.  For  particular  information  on  the  delicate 
and  powerful  mstruments  and  apparatus  which  have  been  used  in  great 
national  surveys,  and  which  cannot  be  studied  in  the  establishment  observaior3% 
the  officers  are  referred  to  published  works ;  and  they  are  Instructed  in  the 
adjustments,  the  unavoidable  errors  of  construction,  and  the  powers  of  the 
instruments  put  into  their  hands  for  the  execution  of  their  survey  course. 

The  general  survey  comprises  :  \ 

Ist.  The  fdection  and  measurement  of  a  bate. — ^The  base  is  measured  with  an  '  '.  " 

ordinary  chain  and  a,  five -inch  theodolite,  and  this  measurement  having  been  ' 

reduced  to  its  horizontal  value  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  section  of  the  base 
is  laid  down  on  paper.  •  •    .  | 

2d.  Triangidation, — The  measured  base  is  extended  by  a  triangnilation  over 
10  or  16  square  miles  of  country,  and  the  relative  altitudes  of,  and  the  distances 
between,  the  stations  selected  are  determined  from  observations.     The  com- 

Snted  horizontal  distances  are  laid  down,  and  the  azimuth  of  one  of  them  is 
etermined. 

8d.  Tmvereing.-^The  positions  of  the  roads,  streAms,  boundaries  of  woods,  '  W 

and  other  marked  features,  surrounding  and  intersecting  an  area  of  six  or 
eight  square  miles  of  the  country  triangulated,  are  then  determine  by  run- 
ning traverses  with  a  theodolite  from  one  station  to  another,  so  as  to  cut  up  ' 
this  area  into  spaces  which  will  admit  of  being  tilled  in  by  a  less  accurate 
method,  without  introducing  an  error  in  the  plan. 

4th.  PUitiing  of  detail  and  completion  <f  the  work. — ^The  protracted  lines  are 
now  transferred  to  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  detail,  obtained  as  the 
traverses  proceed,  is  plotted  from  Uie  tleld-book.  From  this  plot  sketch 
sheets  are  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  sketched  In  with  the 
aid  of  a  prismatic  compass,  the  form  of  the  ground  being  represented  by 
pencil  strokes,  assisted  by  contours  put  in  witti  Uie  aid  of  a  portable  level. 

The  sketch  sheets  are  etched  in  with  a  pen,  and  a  finished  bmsh-work  plan 
of  the  complete  survey,  embracing  all  the  information  collected,  is  prepared 
from  them,  with  the  original  plotted  detail  as  a  basis. 

Special  Survey. 

A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  in  area,  is  surveyed  with  minute 
accuracy  as  for  some  special  purpose,  and  Is  laid  down  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  the  areas  of  the  enclosures  from  tlie 

gaper.    The  method  followed  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  on  the  Ordnance 
urv'ey,  and  with  the  Tithe  Commutation  Surveys,  etc. 
CorUouring. — On  the  ground  thus  specially  surveyed  contours  are  traced 
instrumentally  at  given  vertical  distances  apart  and  are  plotted  on  the  plan. 

MilUary  Beconnaiuance.  i 

This  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  general  survey ;  the  instruments  employed,  nowever,  are  all 
Sortable.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is  made  by  such  means  as  readily  offer 
lemselves  (generally  by  pacing),  and  the  4rigonometrical  points  are  fixed 
simply  by  protracting  angles  observed  with  a  box  sextant  or  compass,  The 
whole  of  the  remaining  features  and  details  considered  necessary  in  a  military 
point  of  %iew  are  sketched  In  with  the  aid  of  bearings  and  pacing.  The 
reconnaissance  embraces  about  six  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  topographical  sketch  of  the  ground,  each  officer  sends  fn 
a  detailed  report  of  its  general  character,  its  resources,  and  military  capabili- 
ties.   Each  officer  also  makes  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  a  road  with  a  view  to 
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its  employment  as  a  military  commuDication.  All  the  information  which  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  .character  of  the  country  throii^^h  wliich  it  passes,  and 
towns  and  villages  near  it,  together  witli  tlie  construction,  gradients,  etc., 
of  the  road,  arc  noted  on  the  face  of  the  slcetch. 

Jfbrtifieation  Branch. 

Every  officer  is  required,' in  this  branch  of  the  survey  course,  to  design  one 
or  more  works  of  defence  for  the  occupation  of  a  site  of  which  a  contoured 
plan  is  furnished  to  him. 

In  performing  this  exercise  the  officer  becomes  expert  in  reading  the  vari- 
ons  forms  and  slopes  of  ground,  as  expressed  by  contours;  he  meets  witli 
and  learns  to  proviae  for  some  of  the  many  modifications  of  tlie  conditions  of 
defence  which  the  occupation  of  Irregular  sites  necessitates,  and  he  acquires 
facility  in  the  application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  determination  of  the 
planes  of  defilade  and  the  several  planes  of  a  work. 

The  data  upon  which  the  design  is  framed  consist  of  ft  plan  of  ground 

shown  b^  contours,  and  of  some  of  the  conditions  to  be  filled  by  the  proposed 

fortification,  such  as  Uie  objects  for  which  the  site  is  occupied,  the  strength  of 

the  garrison,  the  extent  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  defence  of  the 

.ditches,  the  trace,  or  the  profile  to  be  adopted,  etc. 

On  the  completion  of  his  design  the  officer  writes  a  report  explanatory  of 
the  character  of  the  works  he  has  adopted,  and  describing  his  arrangements 
both  for  the  distant  and  near  defence,  with  any  improvemenls  which  liave  sug- 
gested themselves  in  working  it  out;  and  since  the  scale  of  the  design  admits 
of  considerable  accuracy  In  its  preparation,  he  is  required  to  enter  very  fully 
into  the  detail  of  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  how  the  remblai  and  deblai  are 
equalized,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  latter  is  economicaL 

CM  Applications, 

Ptcjectt  for  a  line  of  communieationy  ameral  plan,  and  trial  metiofu. — ^The 
officers  are  instructed  in  the  general  pnnciples  which  should  guide  them  in 
laying  out  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  road,  railway,  or  canal,  and 
are  then  sent  out  to  examine  the  country  between  two  points  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  are  required  to  decide  on  two  or  more  routes  which  apparently  ofier 
the  greatest  facilities  in  point  of  gradients,  soil,  and  the  materials  of  con- 
struction. Availing  themselves  of  the  best  map  or  plan  they  can  obtain,  thev 
draw  a  plan  showing  approximately  the  divisions  of  the  properties  through 
which  the  trial  lines  are  run ;  they  then  make  trial  sections ;  and  from  these 
sections  and  their  previous  examination  of  the  ground,  they  determine  on  the 
line  to  be  adopted,  embodving  in  a  report  a  general  description  of  the  country, 
the  obstacles  encountered,  on  each  route,  the  gradients,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
the  calculations  which  led  to  their  decision.  In  their  calculations  tJiey  esti> 
mate  the  cost  of  the  necessary  constructions  on  each  qf  the  trial  lines,  the 
cost  of  conveyance  for  heavy  goods  on  an  assumed  basis  of  daily  traffic,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  each  case  for  quick  transit 

Working  plCan  and  sectkm, — A  lengUi  of  one  mile  of  the  ronte  determined 
on  as  the  best  Is  selected,  and  for  this  Oi  special  survey  is  made,  which  is  laid 
down  as  a  working  plan,  the  line  being  picketed  ont  when  no  objection  is 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  property  through  which  it  passes.  A  working 
section  of  the  line  is  also  prepared  from  accurate  levels. 

Ptan  of  details,  etc, — For  the  works  proposed  on  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  working  section,  a  plan  of  details 
is  prepared,  as  well  as  a  specification  for  the  worKs  and  an  estimate  of  their 
probable  cost 

II.    THB  OOtJBSB  or  GONSTBUCTION  ASD  BSTIMATDiO. 

For  this  course  142  days,  including  Sundays,  are  allowed.  The  course  ia 
divided  Into  four  parts. 

Btrt  L — Theory  of  Oonstrtiction, 

This  part  consists  of  a  series  of  examples  in  construction,  abont  50  in  num- 
ber, which  will  be  varied  from  Ume  to  time. 

They  are  drawn  up  with  a  special  view  to  the  application  of  the^athemati- 
cal  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  officers  to  some  of  the  cases  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  to  d(»I  with  in  practice. 

References  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  paper  of  examples  to 
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• 

some  of  the  inany  books  in  which  the  information  necessary  for  their  solution 
can  be  found. 

The  instructing:  officer  will  explain  every  morning,  except  Saturday,  as 
many  of  the  exam  pies  as  he  considers  the  officers  can  worl^  during  the  remain-  '       ^ 

der  of  the  day,  and  the  officers  are  expected  to  study  these  subjects  from  some 
one  of  the  books  referred  to. 

The  object  of  these  short  explanations  is  twofold:  1st,  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  the  particular  cases  or  similar  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with ; 
2d,  to  impart  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  varied  information  which  is 
familiar  to  all  engineers  of  experience,  but  which  an  engineer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  often  has  a  difficulty  in  finding. 

Tlie  officers  will  take  notes  of  these  explanations,  and  write  each  momins: 
notes  at  the  head  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  examples  to  which  they  refer.  The 
examples  explained  on  each  day  are  to  be  worked  out  on  that  day  in  the  fullest 
manner;  the  reasoning  of  each  step  is  to  be  stated,  and  all  rouffh  calculations 
are  to  be  left  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the.labor  of 
examination.  They  are  to  be  brought  to  the  instructing  officer  the  following 
moraing,  and  after  examination  are  to  be  written  out  fair  on  ruled  foolscap, 
quarter-margin,  on  the  right-hand  sheet,  with  explanatory  diagrams  to  a  large 
scale,  where  necessary,  on  the  left-hand  sheet 

The  fair  notes  of  each  week^s  work  must  be  acnt  in  before  the  end  of  the 
following  week. 

The  weights,  strength  of  materials,  and  oth^  information,  will  be  found  in 
the  printed  tables.  ^ 

This  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  40  days,  and  while  it  continues 
leave  will  be  granted  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

lini  n.— Materials. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  coarse  is  to  give  the  officers  some  sort  of 
guide  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  principal  materials  which  they  will  have 
io  use,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  information  as  to  the  particular  material  most 
suitable  for  a  building  or  engineering  work. 

It  may  be  sabdivlded  into  three  parts,  viz,,  lectures  given  by  professors 
in  the  lecture  theatre;  lectures  given  by  the  instructing  officer;  and  visits 
made  by  the  officers  to  lime  works,  cement  works,  brickttelds,  etc. 

The  lectures  in  the  lecture  theatre  are  delivered  at  the  periods  most  con- 
venient to  the  lecturer,  but  the  notes  taken  by  the  officers  form  part  of  this 
course,  and  will  be  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  papers. 

The  notes  of  tiio  leotures  delivered  by  the  instructing  officer  are  to  be 
written  out  fair  immediately  after  the  lecture,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given,  and  brought  to  the  instructing  officer  on  the  following  morning. 

A  printed  paper  detailing  the  particular  points  to  which  officers  visiting 
man  aiactu ring  works  are  to  direct  their  attention  will  be  given  to  each  officer, 
and  a  report  is  to  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  visit  to  the  instruct- 
ing officer. 

Sketches  to  illustrate  the  lectures  and  visits  are  to  be  as  numerous  and  com- 
plete as  possible.  • 

The  value  of  these  skctohes  for  future  reference,  and  as  aids  to  officers  in 
their  professional  constructions  hereafter,  will  be  very  much  enhanced  by 
having  the  dimensions  clearlv  written  on  them,  which  should  include  at  least 
those  of  all  principal  parte  of  machines  and  structures. 

This  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  three  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  tUue 
required  to  visit  the  works  referred  to. 

The  officers  will  also  be  instructed,  after  they  leave  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  the  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  some  of  the  materials  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  for  which  a  fortnight  is  allowed. 

Birt  HL — Valuation  and  Measurement  cf  Work, 

This  part  of  the  course  will  occupy  in  all  about  37  days,  and  will  commence 
with  a  series  of  lectures,  the  subject  matter  of  which  will  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  printed  *'  Notes  on  the  Practice  of  Building  "  and  "  Notes  on  the  Building 
Trades."    They  will  comprise,  in  separate  lectures  for  each  trade, — 

1.  The  materials,  tools,  ete.,  and  apparatus  employed,  together  with  their 
application  to  the  dlfiferent  kinds  of  work  produced. 

\  The  technical  terms  in  vogue. 

8.  The  general  practice  of  measuring  and  valuing. 

Hints  and  memoranda  useful  In  designing,  estimating,  and  carrying  out 
works  will  be  given,  and  explanations  afforaed  by  reference  to  models  and 
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V,  from  Bomeol  wblch  colored  skcU'hea,  nith  the  ntuncs  and  dlmm- 
thi!  ditfurent  parts  given  on  ttietn  in  lull,  will  be  made  by  each  ofHccr 
filed  to  bis  printed  naWa.  Thc»u  skeUbes  will  be  dune  in  Uie  Hall  of 
■om  the  oii^nnla  deposited  tberc. 

!ture  will  be  given  explaining  the  different  steps  taken  In  prefjnrine 
ual  eetimstee  of  a  distrlet.  to  be  laid  before  Farliamenl,  and  Hie  vari- 
hoda  of  carrying  onl  the  services  which  may  be  antiioriicd. 
Doat  of  a  bulldog  will  be  approiimatcif  eatimatcd  bj  cubing  it  out 
e  general  pluns  and  elevations. 

lUHntlties  of  the  same  building  will  then  be  taken  nnt  from  tbe  epeci- 
1,  working  drawing  and  a  model,  by  filling  In  a  measurement  iottd 
;he  details  of  work  dcine  printed  on  IL 

Is  and  estimates  of  Itie  same  building  will  be  made  out  on  W,  O. 
M,  the  Items  und  pricts  being  taken  from  the  W.  D.  Schedules  of  the 
*  "le  deBcnpllv"  ~   ^  - -■   -   ■  — 


T,  the  quantlUes  will  be  abstraeted  and  broogbl  Into  bill,  as  thouKh 
E  Hereto  l>e  put  up  to  tender,  or  as  would  lie  dur    '     ■       ' 
k  for  work  to  be  paid  for  on  a  scbedule  of  p 


IS  would  be  dune  In  drawing  01 


porUons  of  the  copper  plates  to  be  colored  will  be  partly  done  in  tha 
>f  lectures,  but  ationt  a  week  at  tbe  close  of  Iliia  part  of  the  coatse 
illowod  to  complete  the  whole.  They  are  to  be  colored  in  the  Hall  of 
rom  pal.Ii.-m  drawings  deposited  there.    No  drawing  whatever  to  be 

I  from  the  Hall  of  Study. 

'  BiH  IV.—Seftgn. 
18  eommeneemet  of  this  part  of  the  course  each  officer  will  read 
the  "Notes  on  Military  Buildings,"  by  Colonel  Collinson,  Royal 
rs,  studying  more  particularly  the  parts  which  have  special  reference 
iwn  dealgn.  The  lithi^rapbed  drawings  which  accompany  them  are 
inded  lo  be  models  to  be  c6pled  from,  btit  are  given  as  eiamplea  of 
executed,  many  of  which  witb  the  advance  of  sanitar;  science  have 
obsolete  as  a  whole.    They  contain  many  uaeful  details  still  appilc- 

leslgn  la  Intended  to  aflbrd  tt 


der  which  the  design  is  to  be  made  will  be  fumlsbed  to  each  officer. 
rule  tbe  desleD  will  contist  of  a  general  plan  and  report,  with  some 
rked  out  In  detail,  this  part  being  specilled  for  sod  estimated, 
drawings  are  to  be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  instmctiona 
d  in  tbe  Hall  of  Study. 

Tour  BtporU  and  Lrchcn*. 
imr  reports  and  lectures  pert^nlng  to  the  course  of  conslmction  will 
en  In  accordance  with  the  geuenU  reflations  for  reports,  that  la  to 

foolsc&p  paper,  qoarter  margin,  on  both  tides  of  the  paper,  divided 
'airraplis,*with  headings  In  tbe  marsln,  and  algned  and  dated  by  the 

They  will  form  part  of  Pari.  IL  of  the  courae,  and  will  be  bound  In 

rlting  tour  report*  and  lectures  the  object  should  be  to  condense  as 
'aetical  Information  and  fact  Into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  wiUiout 
iting  the  language  or  omitting  any  of  the  facta.  Bketches  should  be 
J  bond,  approximately  to  scale,  but  shonld  be  clear,  aad  contain  fdtl 
ina,  Stauatlcal  and  tabular  Information  should  be  given  in  tnIL 
he  lour  report  each  ofBcer  will  receive  a  eUtement  of  the  particolan 
work  he  has  to  report  on. 

Binding. 

vbole  of  the  notes,  etc.,  of  each  nfflccr  will  be  bound  In  01 


Ima  allowed  for  thla  course  Is  123  daya,  Includtug  Sundays.    While  on 
«  may  be  reqtilred  to  attend  drill  one  day  In  e«c&  week,  and  alao  bri- 
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The  course  comprises  instruction  in  all  those  duties  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  below)  which  devolve  upon  the  Roval  Engineers  when  employed 
with  an  army  engaged  offensively  or  defensively,  either  at  a  siege  or  in  the 
field. 

The  exceptions  are  surveying,  reconnaissance,  telegraphy,  firing  mines  by 
electricity,  etc.,  torpedoes,  and  demolition  of  permanent  works  ;  oh  all  which 
sublecta  instruction  is  given  to  the  officers  while  on  other  courses. 

The  officers  are  required  to  road  carefully  the  notes  on  field  work  instruc- 
tion, to  make  models  in  sand,  etc.,  of  such  works  as  admit  of  this  practice,  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  several  works  in  the  field,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
up  proj^ts  on  the  subject 

Before  leaving  the  course  an  officer  must  be  competent  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  sappers  in  all  tlicir  field  duties. 

The  practical  instruction  is  divided  Into  seven  parts. 

Birt  Z-^ModeUing  in  Scmd,  etc.     • 

This  part  consists  of  making  models  of  eabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap- 
rollers  ;  of  throwing  up  noodels  in  sand  ot  portions  of  a  first  parallel  and  its 
approaches,  of  a  second  parallel,  of  single  and  double  saps,  both  kneeling' 
and  standing,  of  a  trench  cavalier,  of  a  lodgment  by  half  doable  sap,  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  of  trons-de-loup. 

Also  of  making  models  in  sand  of  field  powder  magazines,  and  of  elevated, 
sunken,  half  sunken,  and  screen,  ^n  and  mortar  batteries  (ordinary  and 
indented),  revetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  and  sand  bags. 

It  includes  the  laying  of  model  gun  and  mortar  platforms,  the  making  of  a 
salient  of  a  field  redoubt,  with  gun  en  barbette,  of  a  field  kitchen,  and  of  the 
passage  of  a  wet  ditch  by  means  of  gabions  and  fascines. 

Also  the  erection  of  spar  bridges  of  different  forms  with  model  spars,  and 
the  laying  in  of  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway. 

* 

Ihrt  n.— Siege  Wwrks, 

This  part  consists  of  making  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap-rollers ;  of 
tracing  (part  by  night)  parallels,  approaches,  batteries,  etc. 

Also  of  seeing  purallels,  approacnes,  batteries,  saps,  trench  cavaliers,  etc., 
constructed  by  the  sappers;  and  the  mode  of  extending  men  and  setting  them 
to  work. 

The  officers  4re  also  required  to  take  up  for  enfilade  the  prolongation  of 
faces,  etc. 

JRjrt  in.—  Wor}a  qf  Dtfenee, 

This  part  consists  of  instruction  in  forming  abattis.  entanglements,  rifle 
pits,  trons-de-loup,  etc,  and  in  putting  up  stockades,  palisades,  f raises,  etc. 

BiH  IV.^Minmg, 

This  part  includes  boring  and  blasting  rock,  slfiking  shafts,  driving  galleries, 
maiung  chambers  and  j)Owder  hose,  loading,  tamping,  and  firing  mines,  also 
the  preparation  and  finng  of  f ougasses. 

Fbart  V,— Bridging. 

This  part  includes  knotting,  splicing,  and  lashing  spars,  diving,  rowing  in 
boats,  packing  pontoons,  and  lorming  temporary  military  bridges  over  streams 
with  large  and  small  pontoons,  casks,  etc. 

Also  the  construction  of  s{>ar,  timber,  and  .suspension  bridges  to  reestab- 
lish a  communication  by  turnpike  road  or  railroad. 

Birt   VJ.—BaUway8. 

This  part  consists  in  seeing  the  mode  of  laying  down  and  repairing  lines  of 
railway,  and  of  putting  in  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway, 
and  also  the  mode  of  destroying  railways. 

BxH  Vn.-— Sundry  Praetieet. 

Under  this  head  are  included  boring  for  water  (with  the  American  tube 
wells  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  apparatus),  erecting  field  kitchens,  filling 
and  throwing  hand  grenades,  and  escalading,  a^o  the  erection  of  field  obser- 
vatories. 
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The  officers  are,  in  addition,  required  to  draw  tip  the  following  projects : 

1.  Project  of  attack  of  a  fortress  actually  in  existence. 

2.  Pi-ojcct  for  the  restoration  of  a  bridge. 

3.  Project  for  a  floating  bridge. 

4.  Project  for  a  field  worlt  as  a  bridge-head. 

5.  Hasty  project  for  a  temporary  bridge,  or,^  hasty  project  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  poilion  of  a  line  of  railway. 

IV. — MISqPLLANSOnS  SUBJECTS. 

(a.)  Course  of  Telegraphy. — Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for  this  course. 

All  officers  under  instruction  learn  the  thj^ory  and  practice  of  telegraphy 
and  visual  signalling,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  thorough  l^nowledge  of  the 
tlieory  will  enable  them  to  overcome  difficulties  which  would  be  perplexing 
to  the  men,  who  ^^n  only  be  expected  to  leam  the  practical  working  of  the 
telegraph. 

liie  various  instruments  in  use  for  signalling  and  testing  are  explained  to 
them,  and  they  are  taught  the  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  electrical 
forces  and  resistances,  and  of  testing  conducting  wires  for  insulation  and 
conductivity,  and  for  determining  the  nature  and  positions  of  faults.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  which  may  be  attained  in  these  measurements  is  pointed 
out  to  them. 

Tliey  leam  the  European  Morse  alphabet,  and  the  method  of  sending  and 
receiving  messages,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
subject  as  would  enable  them  to  become  expert  telegraphists. 

Each  officer  is  required  to  give  iif  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
electric  tel^raph,  including  at  least  three  stations.  In  the  report  are  described 
the  instruments  to  be  used  and  the  modes  of  connecting  them  in  circuit; 
the  batteries,'  the  conductors,  the  supports,  the  insulators,  and  the  mode  of 
putting  up  the  line ;  and  the  number  of  cells  required  to  work  the  line  is  cal- 
culated. 

An  estimate  of  the  stores  and  materials  required  accompanies  the  report, 
with  a  general  plan  showing  the  route  proposed. 

The  various  methods  of  exploding  gunpowder  by  electricity  are  taught 
while  the  course  of  telegrapliy  is  going  on ;  the  application  of  this  branch  of 
electrical  science  is  made  when  the  officers  are  employed  on  projects  for 
demolitions  by  mining. 

In  the  School  of  Telegraphy  a  certain  number  of  the  men  of  the  corps  are 
trained  every  year  as  telet^raphists. 

The  instruments  of  wliich  the  use  is  taught  are, — 

The  single  needle  instrument  worked  by  voltaic  electricity. 

The  Morse  recording  and  sounding  instrument. 

The  double  needle  instrument. 

T^eatstone^s  magneto  dial  instrument 

Also  day  and  night  signalling  with  the  approved  visual  apparatus. 

Each  mi^n  is  required  to  read  a  specified  number  of  words  per  minute,  and 
to  send  correctly  bv  each  instrument,  before  he  passes  on  to  the  next. 

The  European  Morse  alphabet  is  used  with  all  the  instruments,  except  with 
the  double  needle  instrument,  which*  has  a  special  alphabet. 

The  men  are  taught  how  to  make  up  and  repair  the  voltaic  batteries  and 
instruments,  and  to  put  up  conducting  wires  over  ground,  and  to  lay  them 
undergound,  and  also  to  test  roughly  for  the  position  of  faults.  Their  previ- 
ous education  does  not  generally  admit  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  or  of  performing  the  more  delicate  tests  required  in 
telegraphy. 

The  men  who  enter  the  Telegraph  School  are  also  instructed  in  the  practi- 
cal manipulation  of  Grove's  voltaic  batteries,  VVheatstone's  magnetic  exploder, 
and  the  dvnamo-electric  machine,  in  the  use  of  frictional  electricit}',  in  making 
the  electrical  fuzes,  and  in  connecting  and 'arranging  the  wires  nectary  for 
firing  mines  by  electrii^ity. 

(&.)  Chemical  Laboratory  Course, — JFyteen  days  are  allowed  for  this  course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  officers  and  men  at  the  establishment, 
who  may  show  an  inclination  for  chemical  studies,  to  pursue  them  practically. 

The  course  is  confined  to  the  chemical  relations  and  behavior  of  the  sub- 
stances which  affect  the  qualities  of  building  materials,  or  which  may  in- 
fiuence  the  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  require  the  professional  investi- 
gation of  a  military  engineer.     It  is  arranged  with  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
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want  of  practical  experience  in  dealing;  with  substances  used  in  construction^  ^      •>V^ 

by  giving  an  insit^ht  into  their  nature  and  composition ;  and  also  witli  tliat  of 
imparting  such  information  as  may  lead  in  a  new  cplony,  should  an  officer  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  its  explorer  and  pioneer,  to  a  more  rapid  development  of 
Ita  resources. 

The  course  for  the  officers  consists, — 

let.  In  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  action  of  reagents,  both 
by  wet  methods  and  by  the  blow-pipe,  on  different  simple  substances,  in 
experiments  to  which  they  are  directed  by  a  text-book. 

2d.  In  applying  the  information  so  gained  to  the  qualitative  examination 
of  substances,  simple  and  compound,  specially  prepared  as  exercises  for 
analysis. 

8d.  In  the  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  examination  of  building  stones, 
lime  and  cement  stones,  gypsum,  brick  earths,  paints,  solders,  and  other 
building  materials.  A  sample  of  water  is  also  examined,  and  a  qualitative 
examination  is  made  of  one  onmore  ores. 

4th.  In  preparing,  on  an  CTperimental  pcale,  bricks,  limes,  cements,  and 

Elasters,  directly  from  natural  stones  or  earths  by  pimple  calcination,  and  also 
y  the  more  complex  method  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  adopt 

5th.  The  chemistry  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  course  for  the  men  only  differs  from  that  for  the  officers  in  respect  of 
the  order  in  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  are  taken  up.  The 
men,  instead  of  commencing  with  a  thorough  examination  of  numerous  sim- 
ple substances,  bce^in  with  a  few  easy  experiments  on  recognizing  lime  and 
cement  stones,  and  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  their  comparative  values,  so  * 
that,  in  case  it  is  judged  inexpedient,  in  any  instance,  that  the  whole  course 
shall  be  completed,  the  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  may  be  of  a  charac- 
ter requiring  comparatively  litue  skill  and  intelligence  to  apply  to  practical  ' 
uses.  > 

A  certain  number  of  men  only  are  taught 

(c.)  Course  qf  Photography. 

This  study  is  not  compulsory;  but  any  officer  and  a  limited  number  of  men 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  satisfactorily,  ai^d  who  wish  to 
etudv  photography,  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  officers  devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  chemical  theoiy 
of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  constantly  occur  when  this  art  is  pursued  in  foreign  countries 
under  circumstances  of  climate  and  situation  difl^rent  from  those  in  England, 
and  when  chemicals  get  out  of  order  and  produce  anomalous  results.  In  such 
cases  men  who  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  manipulation,  but  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  unable  to  devise  remedies  or  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  it  is  the  place  of  their  officers  to  assist  them  by  their 
superior  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  men  are  taught  the  negative  wet  collodion  process  in  all  its  branches 
(except  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline),  also  the  dry  process,  and  photozinco- 
graphy. 

They  are  also  practised  in  the  use  of  the  dark  tent,  'and  in  taking  nega- 
tives in  the  field,  and  of  photographic  reductions  of  plans. 

It  is  seldom  that  their  previous  education  admits  of  their  becoming  well 
versed  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the  art,  but  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
usual  practical  difficulties  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Each  man  is  required  to 
enter  in  a  note-book  the  various  solutions,  and  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
processes. 

(d)    Lectures. 

Lectures  are  delivered  between  the  months  of  September  and  April  on 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  architecture,  electricity  and  its 
applications,  and  on  other  subjects  of  a  professional  character.  The  lectures 
are  attended  by  all  the  officers  and  men  under  instruction,  and  the  former  are 
required  to  take  rough  notes,  and  afterward  to  write  them  out  fairly,  for 
binding  with  their  other  worlL. 

{€.)    VisiU  to  Prof essUmal  Works, 

With  the  object  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
extensive  works,  and  of  imparting  practical  information  on  professional  sub- 
jects, a  certain  number  of  the  junior  officers  are  selected  every  year  to  visit 
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Bg,  archltectuml,  tni  other  irorka  of  prateuloDU  c 
'  one  of  tbe  instrucUng  oUcere  of  Uie  eetabliebment 
^  various  conatructionB  oud  proccases  aeen  during 
i^H  and  drawings,  which  are  embodied  in  tbe  fonn  i 
ind  are  su1>«equeDtly  bound  up  wllb  the  otber  part 
I  .Vote. — Further  explanationB  of  the  mode  ol  fllling 
B,  and  of  tbe  forma  for  the  Dote«  and  dravlnj^e, 


(f.)    DemalUtom. 
altion  »f  ^npowder  or  other  eiploslves  bypoffde 
;e  as  well  as  by  electricity,  both  on  land  and  aabmeT) 
to  all  offlcere. 

er  tliat  the  be«t  mdhods  of  nalDg  gunpoirder  or  i 
Inmolltion  of  worka  and  hnlldlnira  by  mining  ma; 
id,  each  ofBcer  U  required  to  make  projects  for  the' 


a»cmate,  powder  maemlne.  or  other  labBtanUal  n 
1  suppoaltions :  lat.  that  tliore  In  plenty  of  time,  tli 

are  available,  and  that  it  li  required  to  effect  com 
raeCin^  eunpowdcr  unneccasariiy  ;  2d,  that  time  pres 
h  must  be  effected  in  tbe  moat  expedition!  manner  p< 
ridije  or  viaduct  under  two  different  BupporfUona,  sa 
Inca  in  some  cases  arc  directed  to  be  Ured  by  paw< 

eleclricitj. 

3f  these  projects  coDBlsta  of  a  memoir  and  ezplan 

description  of  the  building,  or  work  to  be  destroy 
y  Influence  the  mode  of  demolition, 
jencrai  deacrlptlon  of  tbe  proposed  mode  ol  demoUl 
c  calculations  tor  the  charges  of  the  mines. 
IB  mode  of  preparinK  and  nrluK  the  mines, 
n  estimate  of  the  men,  tools,  and  materials  required 
for  the  operation. 
n  eslimate  of  the  gunpowder. 

'hen  electricity  b  to  be  employed  for  flrlltg  Ibe  mine 
10  batteries,  etc.,  la  given,  with  calcDlatlODe  of  the  : 

nkwlnj;^  Include  a  plan  and  auch  aectlona  aa  raaj 
learly  Ihe  altuations  of  the  various  chw^cB  of  gur 
I  and  galleries. 

(3.)    Svbmarlne  Ifinef. 
icors  and  a  certain  number  of  men  are  pracUeed  ii 

unieconBlaUof,— 

nature  and  coostruetlon  of  case. 

Id  of  mooring. 

ie  of  arranging  and  laying  Insulated  cables. 

lo  of  testing  fuzes,  also  t«sUng  cables  for  conducllTll 

le  detection  of  faults. 

les  of  SriDg  U,  will  and  by  self -BcUng  m 
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HISTOBICAIi  NOTICB. 


Although  examinations  preparatory  to  promotion  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  general  machinery  for  affording  to  oflS- 
cers  of  the  army  means  of  instruption,  even  in  those  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
required  of  them.  The  Department  of  Artillery  studies  at 
Woolwich,  originally  instituted  on  a  small  scale  in  1850,  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham,  supplied  to 
the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps,  though  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  than  at  the  present  day,  opportunities  of  caiTy- 
ing  on  their  professional  studies  after  entering  the  army.  But 
to  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  service  no  means  of  in- 
struction were  afforded  in-  any  subjects  beyond  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  drill  and  regimental  duties,  except  by  the  Senior  De- 
partment at  Sandhurst  and  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 
The  state  of  the  former  institution,  the  advantages  of  which 
extended  only  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  is  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  and  of  the  Staff  College.  The  school  at  Hythe  was 
first  established  in  the  year  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
a  certain  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  new  system  of 
musketry,  which  was  adopted  on  the  introduction  of  rifled 
arms  into  the  service. 

The  first  official  suggestion,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  officere 
of  the  army,  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when  Secre- 
tary at  War,  in  1854.  The  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
at  this  time  was  sketched  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
^ardinge,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  and  its  details  were  sub- 
sequently more  fully  explaine;^  in  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  scheme  contemplated  ^  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  military  education, — the  improvement 
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sminations  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
1  to  the  araay  and  for  promotion, — the  conversion  of 
r  Department  at  S^ndhurBt  into  a  Bpecial  Bchool  for 
— and  the  introduttion  of  a  eystem  of  professional 
in  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.  With  the 
anying  out  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme,  it  was  pro- 
1854,  to  appoint  garrison  inetmctors  at  certain  large 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  was  not  in- 
■  make  attendance  at  the  instruction  thus  given  com- 
but  a  stringent  examination  in  the  subjects  which 
nto  the  course  was  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
n  to  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  and  captain  respectively. 
leme  of  garrison  instruction  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Hardingc,  and  ob- 
e  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  A  sura  of  2,000/.,  for  the 
if  making  a  commencement  in  carrying  it  out,  was 
n  the  estimates  for  1854-S,  and  the  plan,  as  expl^ned 
[erbert  in  moving  the  army  estimates,  met  with  the 
iroval  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tbrcak  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
terfered with  the  practical  realization  of  the  scheme, 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  instructors  had  been 
selected  for  their  posts,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
1  out  to  the  Crimea  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaint- 
.  such  of  the  minor  operations  of  war  as  wonld  fall 
e  intended  course  of  instruction.  This  latter  inten- 
not  carried  out,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
[erbert,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1855, 
r  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  At 
time  money  continued  to  be  voted  for  the  purpose 
]g  out  the  scheme  (although  no  application  of  the 
)  made),  until  the  general  reduction  in  the  estimates 
>k  place  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  185Q  ;  it  ap- 
I,  from  statements  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  had 
indoned  the  idea  of  adopting  some  measure  for  the 
lal  instruction  of  officers. 

debates  iu  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  during  the 
war,  numerous  discussions  took  place  on  the  subject 
y  education ;  the  failure  of  the  existing  examinations 
jtion,  the  lax  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  out. 
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the  want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  mere  rudiments 
of  military  science  displayed  by  the  majority  of  officers,  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  some^eans  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  duties  devolving  upon  them  on  active  ser- 
vice, formed  frequent  subjects  of  remark.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1866,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
then  a  private  member,  again  brought  his  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  garrison  instructors  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  his  more  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  officers ;  but, 
although  the  proposal  again  met  with  the  approval  of  nearly 
every  speaker  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  $idoption  of  the 
scheme  in  its  details,  as  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  whple  system  of  military  education  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1856^  as  has  been  else- 
where stated,  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
seriously  directed  to  the  question  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  plans  submitted  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  with  this  object  included,  as  an  essential  feature,  the 
adoption  of  some  means  of  professional  instruction  for  officers 
after  entering  the  service ;  and  the  machinery  suggested  was, 
in  almost  every  case,  based  in  its  general  principles  on  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  original  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
garrison  instructors.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  visit  the  military  schools  of  the  continent,  while 
their  inquiries  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  scientific  corps,  recommenced  in  their 
report  that  young  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  should, 
after  entering  the  aimy,  go  through  some  course  of  profes- 
sional study  ;  at  the  same  time  they  suggested  no  machinery 
for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  effect.  The  military 
witnesses  examined,  during  the  years  1866  and  1857,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase  System,  very  gener- 
ally concurred  in  the  opinion  that  higher  professional  acquire- 
ments should  be  demanded  from  officers,  and  that  means  of 
instruction  should  be  afforded  to  them;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  Report,  endorsed  this  view  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Nor  can  it  Be  fairly  said  that  the  purchase  system 
is  the  obstacle  to  introducing  a  better  system  of  military  edu- 
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n.  A  stricter  cxami  nation  before  grantiag  the  firs 
on,  an  improTed  training  afterward,  and  a  further 
on  on  promotion  from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  are  mt 
ctly  compatible  with  the  Bystem  of  purchase," 
le  system  of  garrison  inatmction  snggested  by  3Ir.  1 
«rt  appears  to  have  found  general  &vor  at  this  ] 
instructiona  issned  to  the  Cotincil  of  Military  : 
on  their  appointment  in  1857,  directed  them,  i 
on  with  the  subject  of  the  profesMonal  examinal 
rs  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  to  condder  the  qi 
the  establishment  of  instractors  at  the  lai^e  sta 
plan  proposed  by  the  Council,  in  1897,  did  note 
the  general' appointment  of  either  garrison  or  regl 
iictors  ;  its  main  feature  was  the  establishment  of  o 
)ls  at  depot  battalion  stations,  through  which  all 
rs,  who  were  in  tho  first  instance  to  receive  prov 
nissions,  should-  pass  before  joining  their  regimen 
',  permanently  commiBsioned.  This  reconmiendatii 
lemented  by  one  for  the  partial  establifibment  of  c 
ictors  at  stations  where  classce  of  ten  officers  co 
3d,  for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  those  wl 
some  years  in  the  service. 

'e  great  demand  for  officers  occasioned  by  the 
ay,  combined  with  practical  objections  which  wen 
e  Council's  scheme,  prevented  their  propolis  from 
!d  into  effect.  The  only  immediate  result  of  their  : 
lations  was  the  establishment,  in  1667,  of  a  class  at 
for  the  instruction  of  officers  quartered  at  the  ca 
iry  sketohing.  A  full  account  of  this  institution, 
ince  been  considerably  developed,  and  is  nov  call 
(y  Class,  will  be  found  further  on. 
a  subsequent  period  the  attention  of  the  Council  ai 
ive  been  directed  more  to  the  question  of  securir 
ssional  competence  of  officers  by  a  special  military  < 
K'fore  entering  the  service,  than  by  compulsory  ir 
it  a  later  period.  The  proposal,  ori^nally  made  in 
quiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  line  t 
gh  Sandhurst,  has  been  already  described  in  conn 
tlie  Royal  Military  College.  The  Council  hare, 
never  ceased  to  urge  the  expediency  of  providiu; 
after  they  have  entered  the  service,  with  fadliti 
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instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  military  science ;  and  in 
their  last  General  Report  they  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  similar  to  the  Aldershot  Survey  Class  at 
other  large  stations.  i 

Although  no  general  machinery  has  been  introduced  for 
affording  instruction  to  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
after  entering  the  service,  various  steps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  taken  with  the  object  of  extending  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  subjects  beyond  the  mere  routine  duties  of 
their  own  arml.  In  January,  1850,  commanding  officers  were 
directed  to  require  from  the  officers  of  their  regiments  reports 
and,  if  possible,  sketches  of  the  roads  traversed  when  route 
marching  in  winter ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  an  order  was 
issued  that  officers  of  in&ntry  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  instructed  in  great  gun  drill.  In  the  present  year  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  military  signalling  has  been  introduced 
at  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Chatham,  to  which  detach- 
ments of  officers  are  periodically  sent.  In  ^  addition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  present  Royal  Commission  for  tlie^ 
introduction  of  a  system  of  gamson  and  regimental  instruc- 
tion, the  Royal  Commission  on  Courts-martial,  in  their  recent 
Report,  recommended  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  officers  in  military  law,  and  that  stricter 
examinations  in  the  subject  should  be  enforced. 

The  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  professional  ac- 
quirements of  officers  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally 
recognized  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  brought 
the  subject  to  public  notice  in  1854.  Various  opinions,  how- 
ever, have  been  entertained  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  object  could  best  be  effected. 

The  different  plans  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested may  be  classified  under  two  main  divisions : 

(1.)  Those  which  propose  a  special  military  education  for  all 
candidates  for  commissions  before  entering  the  service. 

(2.)  Those  which  advocate,  in  preference,  the  postponement 
of  professional  instruction,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  until  a  later  period,  after  the  service  has 
been  entered,  and  the  rank  of  officer  been  attained. 

Under  the  former  head  comes  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 

Council  of  Military  Education  in  1858,  the  adoption  of  which 

was  at  one  time  determined  upon  by  the  military  authorities, 

39 
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for  requiring  all  caudidates  for  comnuBsions  in  the  caval 
in&ntrj  to  paaa  through  Sandhurst.  A  similar  propoi 
suggested  by  witnesses  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  th 
chase  System  in  1856;  it  was  supported  by  the  autbo. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (wl 
originally  been  opposed  to  it)  before  the  Select  Commi 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Military  Organization,  in  186 
the  Committee,  in  their  Report,  though  declining  to  pro 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  atated  that  they  com 
the  measure  "  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consider 
Of  late  years  the  same  principle  has  been  publicly  adi 
by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who  considers  that  there  should 
two  modes  of  admission  to  the  rank  of  officer, — one  thr 
military  college,  and  the  other  by  serving  in  the  rank 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  passing  all 
dates  for  commissions  through  a  military  college  hav 
ui^ed  by  several  witnesses,  including  His  Royal  Hi 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  before  the  present  Royal  C' 
sion.  On  the  other  band,  opponents  of  this  view  have  [ 
out  the  objections  eutert^ned  by  them  to  any  such  me 

Allied  to  the  plan  for  making  a  military  college  t1 
channel  of  admission  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  tbi 
is  one  for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  to  s 
cadets,  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  wit 
duties,  before  obtaining  the  rank  of  officer.  This  pr 
originally  suggested  by  Lord  Clyde,  before  the  Royal  C 
sion  on  the  Purchase  System,  has  more  recently  been  suf 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  and  Lord  Do  la  Wa 
latter  officer,  however,  appears  of  late  to  have  somcwha 
fied  his  views,  and  to  advocate  at  present,  for  all  yoni 
who  obtain  direct  commissions  by  purchase,  a  probal 
course  of  six  or  twelve  months'  instruction  in  militai 
jccts  and  drill,  at  their  parents'  expense,  prior  to  joinin 
regiments,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  th( 
mission.  The  cadet  system  has  also  been  advocated  b 
Walden  before  the  Commission. 

To  the  class  of  plans  which  advocate  the  postponen 
professional  instruction  for  the  majority  of  the  officers 
army  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  beloi 
Sidney  Herbert's  original  proposal,  in  1854,  for  the  im 
tion  of  a  system  of  garrison  instruction — the  recommendation 
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of  the  Commissioners  of  1856  ,"  that  young  officers  after  enter- 
ing the  army  should  go  through  some  course  of  professional . 
study," — the  BUggestion  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Purchase  System  for  "  an  improved  system  of  training 
after  the  first  commission  is  granted," — and  the  proposal  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  depot  battalion  schools  for  young  officers.  Opinions 
founded  on  the  same  principle  have  been  expressed  by  several 
witnesses  before  the  present  Commission.  The  system  of  gar- 
rison instructors  at  large  stations,  that  of  regimental  instruc- 
tors in  each  corps,  and,  lastly,  a  combination  of  both  systems, 
have  been  respectively  advocated  by  various  authorities  as  the 
machinery  by  which  the  later  instruction  of  officers  should 
be  carried  out.  Evei>  those  who  advocate  a  special  education 
at  a  military  college  as  the  universal  condition  of  obtaining  a 
commission  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contemplate  the 
cessation  of  all  instruction  on  the  commission  being  obtained ; 
at  the  same  time  in  many  instances  they  do  not  consider  tliat 
this  later  instruction  should  be  made  compulsory  on  officers, 
and,  while  recommending  that  facilities  should  be  affi^rded  for 
it,  they  maintain  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  system  of  prelimi- 
naiy  military  education  at  an  earlier  age. 

I.   SURVEY  CLASS  AT  ALDS31SH0T. 

The  survey  class  at  Aldershot  originated  in  an  order  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  in  1857,  appointing  two  extra  deputy- 
assistants  to  afford  professional  instruction  to  officers  of  the 
division  stationed  there  in  military  sketching  and  surveying, 
field  and  pemianent  fortification,  and  photography. 

These  courses  and  conditions  of  attendance  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  elementanr  course  comprises  practical  geometry,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  surveying  and  fortification,  plan 
drawing,  the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  military  sketching. 

The  other  course  embraces  survcyiui^  in  its  more  advanccid  branches,  mili- 
tary reconnaissances  and  road  reports,  ^eld  fortification,  including  the  attack 
and  defence  of  small  posts,  the  construction  of  simple  intrcnchments,  re- 
doubts, and  Held  works,  profiling  and  tracing  on  the  ground,  gabion  and  fas- 
cine making,  camping,  and  the  construction'of  field  ovens  and  cook-liouses. 

2.  Oflic6i*s  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction 
unless  their  commanding  officer  will  certify  that  they  are  intelligent,  zealous, 
and  well  conducted ;  biit  considering  that  the  stay  of  regiments  at  tills  camp 
is  frequently  limited,  the  Llcntenant-General  Commandmg  would  wish  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  tJieir  duties. 

8.  Eveiy  officer  wishing  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  will  submit  his 
application  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recom- 
mendation and  the  certificate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  wiUi  such 
remarks  as  he  may  have  to  ofier,  should  he  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  recom- 
mend the  application. 
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4.  Officers  go\ng  throngfa  the  elementary  course  will  be  stmck  off  all  duty  for 
two  months  (Sundays  excepted).     They  will  j(o  on  flying  colunms. 

5.  OUicers  anxious  to  attend  the  second  course  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  • 
four  months,  during  which  time  they  will  take  all  regimental  duties  which 

would  entail  extra  work  on  the  other  officers,  but  will  be  excused  all  brigade 
and  divisional  duties,  except  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  7. 

6.  Officers  permitted  to  attend  ar(f  not  to  absent  themselves  without  leave 
from  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding. 

7.  Officers  are  to  be  present  at  divisional  field  days,  and  when  the  division 
marches  into  the  country  during  the  winter  montn.<t,  either  with  the  deputy 
assistants  quartermaster-general  sketching  the  ground,  noting  the  movements, 
preparing  reports,  etc.  (in  undress,  without  swords),  or  if  not  so  employed  they 
are  to  f  aU  in  with  their  respective  corps. 

8.  The  number  of  officers  attending  is  restricted  to  two  per  regiment 

9.  The  instruction  will  extend  from  10  a. m.  till  1  p.m.,  excepting  on  Satur- 
days, when  all  the  officers  will  attend  till  12  only. 

10.  Stalf  officers  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  given 
at  the  Survey  Office,  or  in  the  field,  may  attend  at  such  hours  as  the  nature  of 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform  will  admit. 

11.  Officers  of  the  division  generally  will  be  assisted  by  the  D.A.Q.M.G.8  as 
far  as  pract-icable,  in  pursuing  their  studies  in  other  branches. 

12.  A  diary  will  be  kept  showing  the  names  of  all  officers  attending,  the 
hours  of  attendance,  the  work  done,  etc. ;  this  diary  is  to  be  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding,  and  from  it  a  monthly 
report  will  be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Field  Marshal. 

13.  Officers  will  be  allowed  the  use  of  surveying  instruments,  but  will  have  | 
to  provide  their  own  drawing  and  other  materials.  They  will,  however,  be  '{ 
permitted  to  retain  all  sketches,  plans,  and  reports  thus  made  on  their  own  j 
materials,  after  they  have  been  returned  from  the  CounciL                                                              I 

The  course  actually  carried  out  in  1868-69  was  as  follows : 

Explanation,  use,  and  construction  of  scales — several  examples  worked  and 
a  plate  of  scales  drawn — mode  of  using  the  usual  drawing  instruments,  pro- 
tractors, and  Marquois^  scales. 

Use  of  tlie  prismatic  compass — a  road  is  traversed  with  the  compass — 
bearings  and  measurements  entered  in  a  field-book,  and  the  result  plotted  in- 
doors on  a  large  6cale. 

A  plate  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  the  topographical  department, 
and  a  set  of  the  seven  examples  of  shading  ground  (by  the  late  Major  Petiey), 
according  to  the  latest  scale  of  shade,  are  given  to  each  officer  to  copy. 

The  general  principles  of  plan  drawing,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  survey 
bv  means  of  mciisuring  a  base,  and  by  a  triaugulation,  are  explained,  and  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  is  sketched  with  the  compass,  and  plotted  in  the  field. 

The  method  of  representing  ground  by  contours  only  is  now  explained  and 
illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  etc.,  and  it  is  shown  how  from  a  contoured 
plan  sections  and  elevations  oi  ground  are  made,  also  how  by  adding  shade  to 
the  contoured  plan,  a  certain  pictorial  effect  is  produced,  etc. 

Abney*  8  pocket  level  and  clinometer  is  explained,  and  various  modes  of 
rou^h  levelling  illustrated. 

The  method  of  using  the  pocket  sextant  is  next  shown,  and  the  officers  are 
taken  to  a  plateau  with  strongly  marked  slopes,  a  base  is  measured,  triaugula- 
tion made  by  means  of  the  sextant ;  and  the  artificial  features  lille-a  in. 

Contours  at  25  feet  vertically  apart  are  now  sketched  in  chain  dotted  lines, 
and  several  sectional  lines  taken  by  means  of  the  level,  clinometer,  compass, 
and  a  scale  of  hypothenuses,  and  the  various  angles  of  inclination  written  on 
the  sketch.  The  scale  of  shade  Is  explained,  and  the  officers  tauj^ht  how  to  i 
apply  it  to  the  sketch  of  ground  so  contoured,  and  the  sketc'h  finished  up  as 
directed  in  the  memorandum  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 

Major-General  Napier's  pamphlet  on  reconnaissance  is  given  to  each  officer, 
and  four  or  five  miles  of  road  reconnoitred,  sketched,  and  reported  on. 

A  sketch  on  a  small  scale  of  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit  of  is  next  made,  triaugulation  done  with  the  sextant  or  theodolite, 
and  instly,  a  rapid  eye-sketch,  without  instruments,  of  some  hilly  ground. 

Some  work  on  field  fortification,  chiefly  the  chapters  describing  tlie  defence 
of  buildings,  villages,  and  positions,  also  some  work  on  surveying,  is  read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  course  all  sketches  and  reports,  with  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  hours'  attendance  of  each  officer,  his  attention  and 
pi-ogrcijs,  are  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  EducaUou. 
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* 
ADVANCED  CLASS  FOB  ARTILLERY  OFFICERS  AT  WOOLWICH. 

The  necessity  of  more  advanced  attainments  both  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  gunnery  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commi«- 
sioners  in  1856,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Colonel  Lefroy  urged  # 
the  matter  on  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1862,  and 
in  Xovember,  1863,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Advanced  Classes  of  Artillery  Officers  at  Woolwich. 

A  Director  of  Artillery  Stndlcs  was  first  appoint<ed  in  1860,  upon  the  recom-  ^• 

mendatlon  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Hew  Ross,  G.C.B.,  R.  A.  (then  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  Artillery).  His  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the  studies 
of  the  young  officers  of  artillery  on  first  joining  at  Woolwich,  to  assist  them 
in  their  professional  pursuits,  and  read  with  them  military  law,  military  his-  ' 

tory,  treatises  on  artillery,  fortification,  etc. 

The  appointment  was  made  provisionally  in  tlie  first  instance,  but  confirmed 
before  the  close  of  a  year.  In  April,  1858,  the  department  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  French  and  German  masters,  who,  besides  assisting  the  young 
ofilccrs,  were  called  upon  to  afibrd  instmetion  in  their  respective  languages  to 
officers  of  artillery  of  all  ranks  who  might  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  it. 

An  allowance  of  300^.  per  annum  was  also  made  to  enable  a  proportion  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  young  officers  to  accompany  the  Director  in  visits  ' 

to  arsenals  and  fortresses  abroaa  and  manufacturing  districts  at  home. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  was  allowed  the  following 
assistants  :  2  Captains  of  Artillery,  1  Instructor  in  Surveying,  1  Instructor  in 
Military  Drawing,  etc^  1  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  8 
Non-commissioned  ofiScers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  certain 
gentlemen  provisionally  commissioned  from  pumic  colleges  or  schools  after 
a  competitive  examination,  but  without  passing  through  the  Academy.  \ 

The  Director  was  expected  to  advise  and  assist  the  efforts  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  improving  their  professional  quolifieations,  and  to  arrange 
classes  of  officers  for  Instructioi;  in  chemistry,  photography,  drawing,  French, 
and  German,  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  He  was  to  inform  himself  of 
all  the  more  interesting  experiments  under  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  operations  and  processes  carried  on  in  the  Government  manufac- 
turing departments.  He  was  to  arrange  and  conduct  the  annual  military  tour 
on  the  continent ;  and  direct  the  studies  of  yo^ng  officers. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class  in  1861,  the  stafiTwas  greatly  In- 
creased, and  an  Assistant  Director  appointed,  to  take  charge  in  the  absence  of 
the  Director;  to  ^ive  instruction  to  classes  of  officers  of  the  regiment  sent  to 
Woolwich  from  time  to  time,  to  officers  from  the  Staff  College,  and  to  Militia 
and  Volunteer  artillery  officers;  to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of 
subaltern  officers  Royal  Artillery  for  promotion,  and  report  on  the  results  of 
such  examinations;  to  attend  on  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  other  duties 
performed  by  the  Director  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class. 

The  following  shows  the  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1869 : 

Advanced  class  of  artillery  offloerF,- 

Firemasters' class,  K.A.,' 

8  short  course    j     Royal  Artillery, 

cla»f>e8,        -   \     Military  Store  Stair, 
Shoeboryness  gunnery  class,  R.A., 

Officers  of  the  late  Indian  brigades,  - 

Officers  ftom  the  Staff  College,    - 

Militia  artillery  officers, 

Yolonteer  artillery  officers,  -  -   S 

->    Total,  94 

N(m<omxnUfAxm£d  Qffloen  and  ^fetl^  Soyal  Artillery, 

^      8  long  course  classes,  non-commlstioned  officer*,   -    19  •  -    6  months*  course. 

10  short  course  classes,  non-coznmksioued  officers 

and  men, 200         -        2        " 

Shoftbnrynefti  gunnery  class,  non-commissioned 

officers, 86  -  -   3        " 

—  Total,  265 

The  young  officers  lately  joined  attend  here  twice  a  week  to  receive  Instruc- 
tion, by  lectures,  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  on  military 
law,  courts-martlalj  and  interior  economy. 
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camination  will  be  early  in  February  of  each  year,  at 
h,  under  the  Counell  of  Military  Education. 


;tictJartilier^- 

:r  will  be  admitted  who  will  not  have  completed  six  years'  service 

|ccU  In  which  Ibc  candidates  will  be  elaralned,  and  the  relaUve  im- 
tached  lo  thv  BQbJuctA,  are  as  follows : 
Ihematics,  -  -  -  ■  •  TOO 

emiBtry  and  physics,        -  -  -  -  300 

tia  includes — 

tonometry  (so  much  of  It  as  i«  included  In  the  fltst  10  chapters  of 
a  treaUse). 

lie  Keoinetry  ol  two  dimensions  (Hymer  or  Todhnnter),  -rtz. : 
Hut  referred  to  rectangular,  oblique,  and  polar  courdlimles.  Tbe 
ibola,  ellipse,  and  hyperlMila,  referred  to  rcetanjrular  and  polar 
Tbe  tquaUon  lo  tbe  tangent,  and  the  nonnal  to  llie  circle,  panl- 
ic,  and  hyperbola  referred  lo  rectangular  axes,  Uie  sections  of  a 
made  by  a  plane. 

ions  of  the  above  to  solutions  of  simple  problems. 
iat  Caleulua. — Diflerentiai  cuethcicnt  of  BLUiple.  inverse,  trigonomet- 
omplex  functions ;  proof  of  Taylor's  and  MBclamia'stheoreinsaDd 
>f  expauslons  ot  functions ;  dilferentlatjon  of  functions  of  two 
Umlling  values  of  functjourwhich  aiiBume  an  indeterminate  form ; 

independent  variable;  maxima  and  minima  ot  functions  of  one 
anKents,  normals,  and  asymptotes  lo  plane  curves;    ditrcrcnlisl 

of  arcs,  arcsB,  etc. ;  radius  of  curvature  (Hall  or  Todhnnltr). 
Calfndiii. — Meaning  of  integration ;    examples  of   simple  Integra- 
ration  by  porta;  lengths  of  curves  ;  areas  of  plaue  curves  (Uyiuer, 
dhuDter). 

"--■-'».— (wnewcii  or  rarmnson.) 

—the  chemistry  of 

....  .         .        if  the 

-e  and  eiplosion  of  gunpowder. 

-In  heat, — the  eubjeet  uf  "  tiiennomclric  heat"  as  treated  in  the 

^haptetB  of  "  Tyndall  on  Heat."  ' 

city,— the  subject  of  frictlonal  electricity. 

;ompetinK  are  expected  lo  be  able  to  read  French  scientific  works, 

lUo'a  "Traits  de  BalUUque,"  Pioberfs  "Cours  d'Artillerle,"  etc., 

nee  being  eonslauUy  made  to  sucb  works  during  Uic  course  of 

onclusion  of  each  year'a  course  there  will  be  a  final  examination 
!cls  read  durlDfi:  the  year;  the  marks  gidned  at  tbe  first  examlnaUon 
ed  forward  to  the  second,  when  cerUficatca  will  be  given  to  those 
)o  are  found  qualified. 


urse  of  instruction  extends  o 
t«  of  study  the  first  yea 


_, ed  matbematics  and  applied  tu 

netsllurgy ;  chemistry ;  heat  and  electricity  j  royal  laboratoi?,  Partt 
'.  1  royal  glinpowder  factory,  including  manufacture  of  gun  cotton; 
arms  factories,  Enfield  and  Birmingham;   royal  carrfage  depart- 

Mtion  with  the  Instmction  on  metallnrey,  the  claas  visit  each  year 
D  principal  private  establishments  in  England  and  Wales,  accom- 
Dr.  Percy.  F.K.8.,  the  lecturer  on  this  sabject  They  also  visit 
and  marine  engine  works  In  coonecUon  with  the  lectures  on  Uie 
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The  following  processes  of  manufacture  are  noted : 

In  the  Royal  Gun  Factories:  Metallnrgy  of  copx>er,  tin,  zinc,  and  their 
compounds ;  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  gun  metal. 

Metallur^  of  iron,  including  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  steel  and  alloys ; 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties. 

Principles  of  construction  of  cast  guns. 

Principles  of  construction  of  built-up  guns,  welding,  etc. 

The  steam  hammer. 

Turning,  boring,  rifling,  and  sighting  guns.     AU  the  machines,  lathes, 
special  tools,  and  processes. 

Comparison  of  systems  of  rifling  and  breech-loading  for  cannon. 

Gauges  and  micrometrical  measurements. 

Organization  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories. 

System  of  account  keeping,  pricing,  and  payment  in  the  Royal  Gun  Facto- 
ries. 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super- 
intendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  system  respecting  them. 

Examination  of  Stores. 

Duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Artillery  :  pijoof  ^t  guns;  examination  of  guns 
and  stores. 

The  Small  Arms  Departments,  Enfield  and  Plmlico,  will  follow  the  Roval 
Gun  Factories,  and  be  treated  in  the  same  comprehensive  manner,  including 
the  system  of  supply  of  small  arms  to  the  army,  their  repair,  and  comparison 
of  systems  of  rilling  and  breech-loading  for  sniall  arms. 

From  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  the  class  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Carriage 
Department,  where  the  subjects  will  be : 

selection  and  purchase  of  timber. 

Seasoning  of  umber. 

Sawmills. 

Planing  and  other  machinery  applied  to  working  of  timber. 

Construction. 

Mechanical  principles  as  applied  in  military  machines. 

Friction,  draught,  traction,  locomotiye  power. 

Harness. 

Organization  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Carriage  Department 

System  of  accountability  and  payment 

Prices. 

Relations  to  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Superin- 
tendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 
«  Patterns,  systems  respecting  them. 

Examination  of  stores. 

Here  will  evidently  conveniently  come  in  the  organization  and  duties  of 
the  department  of  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Stores,  including  the  detail 
of^  equipments  for  all  services,  and  proportions  of  stores,  packing  ammunition, 
arrangement  of  magazines. 

The  last  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ammuni- 
tion, and  generally  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  including  the  chemis- 
try of  the  subjects. 

Selection  and  purchase  of  pyrotechnic  material. 

Examination  and  reflning  of  saltpetre,  etc. 

Gunpowder  and  powder-mills. 

Theory  of  gunpowder,  qualities,  effect  of  different  sized  grains. 

Electro- balnstic  apparatus,  and  other  modes  of  proof. 

Gun  cotton. 

Detonating  compounds. 

Other  laboratory  preparations. 

Small  arm  ammunition,  cannon  ammunition,  fuzes,  rockets,  etc 

Manufacture  of  bullets. 

Castim;  of  every  description  of  projectile  for  smooth-bored  and  rifled  ord- 
nance. 

Organization  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department 

Supply  of  raw  material. 

System  of  account  keeping  and  payment 

Prices. 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super- 
intendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  inspection.    Examination  of  stores. 


iNeTBccnoM  FOB  ofpicebs. 


HL  BCEOOT.  OF  atmuKBr  at  BaosBVRYJTEm. 
[BrBTNBSS  first  became  a  etation  for  artillery  practice 
rear  1849.  The  practice  was,  however,  at  that  time  coii- 
)  experimente,  which  wei'e  conducted  on  a  vurj'  limited 
inder  the  department  of  the  Direetor-Genural  of  Arti!- 
A.  batter;   was  constructed  and  Bomc  wooden   huts 

at   the   station   in  that  year ;   but  for  several  years 

;  but  experimental  practice  was  carried  on  by  batteries 

lery  who  were  sent  to    Shoeburyness  merely   for  the 

r  months,  aud  were  quartered,  at  least  partiaHy,  andcr 

No  permanent  staff  were  employed,  the  senior  ofSccr 

with  the  troops  tieiirg  in  command  of  the  station.  In 
be  establishment  assumed  a  more  permanent  charac- 
1  was  placed  under  a  lieuteuant-colonel  of  artillery  as 
ndant,  who  was  also  at  the  same  time  superintendent 
sriments.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  merely  a 
for  artillery  practice  and  experiments,  until  1859. 
objects  for  which  the  School  of  Gunneiy  was  established 
msure  a  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  instruction 
officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  iu  the  use  of 
apoDS  and  military  machines  they  are  called  upon  to 
opart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  ammunition,  stores, 
ipliancea  made  use  of  in  the  artillery  service  ;  of 
ect  of  shot  and  shell  under  various  circumstances ; 
"■  constant  practice  from  guns  of  every  description,  to 
ad  educate  from  year  to  year  a  number  of  officers  and 
10  would  carry  with  them  to  their  respective  brigades 
unt  of  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  which  would 
'  in  that  way,  and  in  due  time,  diffused  throughout  the 
Artillery,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gunnery  instruc- 
■  the  Royal  Navy  on  board  the  "  Excellent,"  and  the 
ry  instruction  for  the  infantry  at  Hythe  have  perco- 
"ilh  such  advantage  through  those  services. 
he  first  of  April  in  each  year  a  class  of  from  20  to  26 

is  formed  for  what  is  termed  a  "  long  oouree,"  em- 
;  a  period  of  12  months;  and  a  class  of  about  40  nou- 
isioned  officers,  for  a  similar  course, 
e  classes  are  formed  into  two  separate  squads,  and  en- 
jccupy  the  time  of  the  cJiief  instructor,  one  gunnery 
tor,  and  four  assistant  instructors.    They  are  instructed 
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in  the  drills  and  exercises  of  every  species  of  ordnance,  and 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  dismounting  them  under  vaii- 
ons* circumstances  and  with  different  means;  in  transporting 
the  heaviest  guns  from  place  to  place  and  mounting  them 
under  difficulties ;  in  making  rafts ;  embarking  and  disem- 
barking guns ;  making  up  ammunition ;  preparing  demands 
for  stores  ;  carrying  on  gun  practice  with  shot,  shell,  etc.  ; 
making  signals ;  throwing  up  batteries  as  at  a  siege,  and 
afterward  testing  their  efficiency  by  firing  at  them;  attend- 
ing lectures  on  artillery  subjects  by  the  officers  instructing 
the  classes,  and  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  bearing 
upon  the  science  of  artillery,  by  professional  gentlemen  en- 
gaged from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  attend  these  latter  lectures, 
and  also  receive  from  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  class  (and  with  great  advantage), 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  applic- 
able to  the  course  they  are  being  carried  through. 

In  addition  to  these  "  long  courses,"  as  they  are  termed, 
another  class  of  33  non-commissioned  officers  is  sent  every 
three  months  to  go  through  what  is  termed  a  "  short  course," 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  service,  transport,  etc.,  of  heavy  guns. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  an  officer  and  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  highly  qualified  to  instruct  in  all  artillery 
duties  and  exercises  are  sent  annually  to  each  brigade ;  also 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  their 
brigades  in  most  duties  connected  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
with  enlarged  views  of  artillery  subjects  generally. 

Further  instruction  is  jmparted  to  the  regiment  by  sending 
batteries  from  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  other  contiguous 
stations,  to  carry  on  their  practice,  and  regimental  duty.  They 
take  guards  and  fatigues,  move  guns,  and  otherwise  prepare 
for  experiments,  and  each  in  its  turn  goes  through  a  short 
course  of  instruction.  The  officei-s  and  a  proportion  of  non- 
commissioned officers  of  these  batteries  are  formed  into  a  class 
under  one  of  the  gunnery  instructors  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  when  they  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  course,  one 
of  the  batteries,  or  more  if  practicable,  are  taken  off  duty  for 
a  month,  in  order  to  go  through  a  systematic  course,  which, 
though  short,  is  nevertheless  highly  valuable. 


n 


jFESMONAi.  iseravcnos  fob  officsrs. 
government  and  instruction  consists  of: 


Ovimtty. 

a  add  officer. 

1  AsslsUnt  superiiileiidcnt. 

tors  (including  1  at 

tpuina. 

ent. 

1  firet-clau  clerk. 

3  range  aergeanU. 

15  fltoremen,  etc 

and  lobbymen. 

I  boepltal  sergeant, 

e1sc»  tor  tlic  purpose  of  InstrDcUpg  tlic  nqaad  in  dealing 
i  wlUioot  muctiints.  showing  tlie  i>eet  mode  of  appljinic 
:uii8,  coiumcncing  witb  llglit  nnd  progriigstii^  to  goDs  of  ^ 
onci-miiig  rojN»,  tnckleB,TiBOU,  etc. 

uiid  Elugc  Kun  drill  with  smooth  bore  and  rifled.gniu 
I  cuniofjes  and  plattormB;  drills  wItb  huwitzera  and  moT- 

works  of  uffcncv  aud  tlufencc,  nnniug  tlii'm  and  laying 
up  ammunition,  and  arTangcnicnla  tor  nl^bt  tlrina;. 
mlilary  maclilntB;  construction  of  shucre,  derricks,  etc., 
I  awkward  pluceg;  conalniclion  of  trustle  and  other  bridRcs 
l>a»aiiig  heavy  urtillcr;  across  ditehcs,  ulv.,  and  ot  rafls  tor 


id  telcifrupli)-, 

)in,  inetruuliOQ  In  Ibe  merbaolcal  powers,  In  gannery,  s;s- 

lon  and  penetration  of  tlie  service  projectiles ;  conslrac- 

ind  reconl  of  guns. 

tion  as  affii'tiuj;  urtillcr;. 

powder,  gun  Cotton,  and  fnlmlnatee;  on  mctallnrg;;  on 

of  computing  velocltleB  and  the  iiiBtrumenla  emplufed; 

i:,  tarklcg,  parbuckling^,  pinching,  slewing,  etc 
amounting  wltli  and  without  gins. 

I  with  mortars  on  standing  and  travelling  beds,  alsainoant- 

n40-pr.  and  M-pr,  guns,  firing  at  moving  target;  drill  wllb 
i;  drill  with  T  seconds,  9  seconds,  and  a  secouds  U.  L.  K 
dlsmoDnting  and  mounting  the  abov& 

wagon. 

practice. 

'  on,  etc, 

,.  elemenlar    

id  machine  drill. 

pracUce. 

Irili  and  practice. 

7  BCtonils  B.  L.  gnn  drill  and  prttctlee, 

.'cuiids  H.  L.  gaa  drill  and  practice. 

conds  and  V  seconds  guns  by  gins  and  Jacks. 

'onds  and  V  seconds  guns  and  moving  on  aledge«. 


m-commlssloaed  officers. 


STAFF  COLLEGE  AND  STAFF  APPOINTMENTS. 


■        '   ■■'■ 
l' 


HISTORICAL.  NOTICE. 


The  Senior  Department  of  the  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst was  constituted  in  1808,  to  enable  officers  "  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Quartennaster-General's  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's departments ;  "  and  during  the  Peninsular  war,  most  of 
the  officers  in  these  branches  of  the  service  were  educated 
there.  So  high  was  its  reputation,  that  the  French  Staff 
School  was  suggested  and  modeled  after  it.  From  motives 
of  economy,  its  independent  government  and  instruction  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  its  graduates,  no  matter  how  well 
qualified,  were  no  longer  sure  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
as  against  purchase,  until,  in  1855,  it  became  virtually  extinct, 
— the  teaching  force  being  reduced  to  two  professors  in  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  the  number  of  students  to  six.  In  the 
same  year,  the  French  Staff  School,  with  its  thirteen  military 
and  five  civil  professors,  and  its  range  of  instruction  covering 
the  entire  field  of  practical  duties  which  belong  to  an  efficient 
staff  officer,  was  held  u]g  as  a  model.  In  the  plans  and  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  reorganization  and  extension  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  army,  which  followed  the  Crimean 
war — in  the  Report  (1855)  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  on  Sandhurst;  on  the  suggestions  (1856) 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Training  of  officers  for  the  Scien- 
tific Corps  ;  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1854  and  1856 ;  in  the  instructions  of  Lord  Panmure, 
in  1856  ;  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  28, 
1857  ;  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
purchase  system,  in  their  Report  of  1857 ;  in  the  plans  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  in  the  same  year — the  supreme 
necessity  of  a  staff  college,  with  admission  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  the  assured  encouragement  of  appointment  and 


n 


raBTEucnoN  Fon  officebb. 

lotion  on  ascertained  proficiency  and  general  fitnese 
early  demonstrated,  that  at  the  close  (December  1 
,  the  Senior  Department  of  Sandhurst  was  changi 
of  a  staff  college,  with  a  corps  of  professors  of  its 
parate  building  was  completed  for  its  accomraodatii 
;  admisBion  was  open  to  officers  of  all  branches  o 
ce  by  competitive  examination.  All  appointmen 
itaff  were  limited  to  graduates  of  the  College,  wht 
attached,  for  specified  periods,  to  each  branch  of  th 
and  to  officers  of  approved  ability  in  the  field. 
le  present  establishment  consists  of 

ommandont;  1  Adjutant:  2  Profegsors  of  Mathematics;  1  Pro 
uic!i)  of  Military  liistory  Forllficotion  and  Artlliery,  MlUUiiy  To 
dilllary  AdminlBtrallon,  Freaoh,  Oertnan,  and  Hlnaustanl;  beett 
EH  of  tbc  Rid1ng-ms£tcr,  and  Iki:  ProtcBaora  of  Chemistry  and  O 
led  to  ttic  Cadet  College  of  Sandharat. 


le  college  oonsists  of  thirty  students.     Fifteen  vaci 

be  offered  for  competition  annually.     Only  one  offii 

le  can  beloitg  to  the  college  from  a  battalion  of  inf 

regiment  of  cavalry,  and  only  four  officers  from  the  1 

oyal  Artillery ;  but  any  number  can  compete.    The  ( 

ing  to  compete  must  be  serving  with  his  i*gimentL 

le  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  are : 

A  service  of  not  less  than  five  years  previous  to  exai 

exclusive  of  leave  of  absence. 

A  certificate  from  his  commanding  officer,  as  to  his  b 

kS  a  regimental  officer,  and  his  general  knowledge  o 

ce,  character,  habits,  and  disposition  in  respect  to  em 

.  on  the  stafi*. 

Certificate  of  having  passed  the  examination  for  a 

mpany. 

Medical  certificate  of  good  health  and  fitness  foi 

e  duties  of  the  staff. 

e  subjects  of  the  admission  examination,  and  the  rel 

t  of  each,  in  the  final  result,  are 

Matheirallca, 1,300  Marka. 

MUllary  HUlorj,         -           -           -         flOO  I  om  .. 

Military  Geography,          -                         -    300  [  "^ 

French, 800  '■ 

German, 800  " 

HlndusUnl, 300  " 

KorOBcation,           -'           ■            -            -            ■  600  ■* 

Mliitan-  Drawing,         ...            -  800  " 

MInBralogy  and  Geology,            -           -           -  800  " 

ChumUtry,  Boat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetlam,  900 
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In  mathematics  400  marks  are  allotted  to  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  of 
Euclid,  and  Algebra,  Including  questions  produclnjc:  simple  equations ;  and  of 
ibis  number,  at  least  250  must  be  obtained  for  qualification. 

Every  candidate  must  take  up  either  the  French.  German,  or  Hindustan! 
language  lor  qualification;  the  qualifying  minimum  is,  in  French,  150  marka; 
in  German  or  Hindustani,  100  marks. 

The  remaining  subjects,  as  well  as  the  tilgher  portions  of  mathematics,  may 
be  taken  up  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  the  marks  gained  therein 
being  reckoned  in  determining  his  position  in  the  list  of  competitors.  No 
candidate,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  count  marks  in  any  subject  left  op- 
tional unless  he  obtains  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it 

9 

COUBSE  OF  BTUDT. 

The  course  of  st^dy  occupies  two  years,  and  the  yearly 
course  is  divided  into  two  temis,  viz.,  from  February  1  to 
June  15,  and  Jiriy  15  to  December  15.     The  subjects  are 

Mathematics. 

French,  German,  and  Hindustani. 

Fortification  and  artillery. 

Topographical  drawing,  military  surveying  and  sketching. 

Reconnaissance. 

Military  art,  military  historv  and  geography. 

Military  administration,  including  the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies 
in  the  field.  ,    t 

Militarv  legislation. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  geology,  as  applied  to  the 
military  sciences. 

Exercises  in  composition  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  during  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  in  writing  memoirs  or  essays  on  the  subjects  of  the 
course. 

Riding. 

During  the  whole  course,  monthly  reports  of  the  application 
and  progress  of  each  student  are  forwarded  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  half  year;  the  summer  examination  being 
conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  the  winter 
examination  by  examiners  independent  of  the  establishment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council. 

BXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  is  pro- 
bationary, and  any  student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum 
aggregate  of  marks  specified  below,  is  required  to  withdraw. 

The  following  five  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by  every  student 
at  the  probationary  examination,  viz.  : 

XaxlmQiii.  XlnlmBm. 

I.  Fortification, 280  Marks  90  Marks.  ' 

n.  Military  drawing  and  sanreying,       -  -     270      ''  •  90 


ni.  Military  history,       -  -  -  -  800       "         -      100 

IV.  Military  adminlBtration  and  legislation,        •     300       *'  -  100 

V.  French,  German,  or  Hindustam,   -  •  400      "        -     188 
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Eveiy  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  800  marks  on  the  above  subjects. 
All  credits  e^ined  on  the  four  military  subjects  are  carried  forward  to  the 
final  examinaUon. 


PROFESSIONAL  isfrmtcnos  fob 

lowint;  snbjects  thu  gtodcnt  may  select  »ny  two,  and 
om  one  to  six,  aa  veil  as  In  Uie  laiiKiiage  already  si 
'  tbc  stadent  may,  at  his  option,  carry  lorwurd  to  the  A 
arks  he  j^ins,  provided  Lhey  unODat  In  each  esse  to  thn 
naximuin,  when  he  will  be  coDsidered  as  Snail;  examini 


ly  other  modeni  laogoage,         *  -         ,  -  4 

itural  sciences,  lower  oouree,  ■  -I 

cperlmeDtal  scieuccs,  lower  course,        -  1 

umbered  seven  aod  eight,  tlie  marks  gained  a 


II  to  any  two  of  the  above  anblects,  the  tollowinK  ma; 
abatlonarr  examination  ;  and  if  160  marks  be  gained  1 
pUuD  ol  the  Httidentr  be  carried  forward  to  the  final  cui 


rical  trigononiet[7  and  pracUcal  astronomy,  900  Harit 
swing  are  the  marks  attached  to  each  sabjec 
inatioD,  including,  in  the  maximum,  the  m 
to  the  probationary  examinations : 

)  l>c  taken  up  by  crety  student : 

Hon  and  uimerT,  -      BOOlbu-ki      -      SOOU 

drawlnif  andsunejing,    -  SOO  f    ..     _  j^ 

art,  til!-«>rr,  «nd  ceogrsphy,        -  BOO      "  -      SCO 


ildatc  will  be  reqnired  to  obtain  for  qaalldcaUoD  ai 

in  the  above  flTC  pubjecta. 

owing  subjects,  the  Btndcnt  may  sefect  anj'  two,  and  t 


ir  position  in  the  order  of  merit : 


'e-menUooed  aubjccta,  the  folio' 
It  wnu  ciia  not  take  it  up  at  the  Bret  year's 
Ol  uien  onuun  three-fourth  marka  In  it : 

rigonomeCrr  and  practical  sstronomT,     -    !0Q  Marks    •    lib : 

□ilnatlOD  In  modern  laoguages,  great  stress  will  be  l^i 
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EXAMIKATIOKS  FOR  STAFF  APPOINTMENTS. 
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All  officers  recommended  for  staff  appointments,  who  have 
not  proved  their  fitness  in  the  field,  must  pass  examinations 
before  a  board  of  officers  and  by  the  Council. 

a, — Aide-de-  Camp. 

Jiegimental  Duty. — The  candidate  must  be  prepared  in  all  the  subjects 
required  In  the  examination  for  promotion  to  a  iroop  or  company. 

Tactics  and  t\dd  Movements. — He  will  be  expected  to  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  field  movements  of  that  branch  of  Uic  Service 
to  which  ho  is  destined  to  be  attached  as  a  staflT  officer,  and  a  p:encral  knowl- 
edge of  those  of  the  other  two  arms;  the  examination  will  include  the 
movements  of  a  brigade,  and  wlll*be  based  on  the  regulation  books. 

On  being  reported  by  Uie  Adjutant-General  to  x>osse88  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional qualitications,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  by  the  Council  in 

English  Compogition. — The  candidate's  proficiency  in  this  respect  will  be 
tested  by  his  answers  to  the  examination  papers. 

Fbreiffn  Languages. — He  will  be  examined  vivd  voce  by  the  examiner  appointed 
under  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  whatever  lan^uay^e  he  may  select 
and  he  will  also  write  a  short  letter  on  a  given  subject  in  tliat  language. 

MUitary  Sketching. — He  will  be  required  to  sketch  at  least  two  square  miles 
of  ground  selected  By  the  Council.  The  sketch  need  not  be  elaborately  finished, 
but  it  must  clearly  and  Intelligibly  represent  the  features  of  ground,  which  must 
be  determined  by  means  of  Uie  pocl^et  sextant  or  prismatic  compass. 

Field  Fortijicaivm. — He  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  con- 
struction of  field  works,  and  must  explain  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applicable,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  ihem. 

b. — Brigade  Major, 

A  certificate  will  be  required  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
to  which  the  candidate  belongs,  or  has  belonged,  that  he  pi)6:»esses  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  adjutant.  The  examination  for  brigade  major  vrill  be 
especially  directed  to  the  points  more  immediately  connectcul  with  the  duties 
atmched  to  the  appointment,  as  Military  Law,  the  ''Qneetf  8  Ucgulations  and 
Orders  of  the  Army,"  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Fay,  Promotion,  etc.,  and,  in 
tactics,  all  that  relates  to  alignments,  x>oint6  of  formation,  distnnces,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  same  as  in  that  for  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-camp,  but  the  examination  will  be,  throughout,  of  a  higher  order. 

c. — Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- General^  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- General. 

MUitary  Drawing  and  Sketching^  Judgment  of  Ground,  and  ita  Occupatioti  by 
aU  Arms. — Tlie  candidate  will  be  required  to  make  a  rapid  skcteli  on  horse- 
back, with  repoi-t,  of  about  six  square  miles  of  country;  and  to  select  u 
position  whicli  might  bo  occupied  by  a  given  force  of  the  three  arms,  for 
some  stated  object,  and  to  show  how  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for  that 
purpose.  He  will  afterward  be  required  to  make  a  correct  and  more  finished 
plan  of  the  position  selected,  with  the  disposition  of  the  troops  e^hown  upon  it. 

Practiced  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. — Tlio  examination  in  these  subjects 
will  be  limited  to  determining  heights  and  distances  by  ground  problems,  and 
the  ordinary  trigonometrical  iralculations  with  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

Castrametaiion. — ^The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the  mode  of 
encampment  for  each  ann  of  the  Ser\'ice. 

Bnrmanetit  FortUicatioji. — The  theory  and  construction  of  permanent  works, 
as  exemplified  in  Vauban's  or  any  otier  system  the  candidate  may  select,  as 
well  as  tile  modes  of  attack  and  defence  applicable  to  them. 

Military  History  and  Geography.— The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  give 
proof  that  he  has  carefully  studied  at  least  four  of  the  most  memorable 
modem  campaigns,  of  which  the  details  are  best  known,  such  as  those  of 
Marlborough,  Frederick  tlie  Great,  Najwleon,  and  Wellington,  and  in  these  he 
must  be  able  to  explain  the  apparent  objects  of  the  vanous  movements  and 
the  reasons  which  he  supposes  led  to  their  adoption,  and,  further,  to  describe 
the  military  geography  of  the  seat  of  war. 

Foreign  Languages  and.Frqfessional  SuMects. — In  languages  hefore  the  Council 
of  Military  Education,  as  well  as  in  professionid  subjects  before  the  Board  of 
Officers,  the  examination  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  (a)  and  (b). 

The  examination  for  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General will,  throughout,  be  of  a  higher  order. 


f- 


MCSEETRT.  ASD  OTHER  ARMY  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  OF  MXTSKBTsf  AT  HTTHE. 

The  first  School  of  Musketry  was  established  in  June,  1S58,  and  was  com* 
posod  of  detachments  from  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  viz. :  a  seigeant. 
a  corporal,  and  eight  rank  and  file,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  battalioik 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  Coldstream  Guards,  Scots  Fnsileer  Guards,  Rifle 
Brigade,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  eleven  sergeants,  eleven  corporals,  and  eighty- 
eight  rank  and  file.  In  1855,  a  permanent  corps  of  instructors  of  mnsketrj* 
was  organized,  and  in  1861  a  second  school  was  instituted  at  Fleetwood, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1867,  as  one  establishment  was  found  sufiicient  for 
training  an  adequate  number  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  officers  and  sergeants  of  militia  and  the  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hythe,  district  inspectors  are 
appointed  to  sup»!rintend  the  general  system  of  musketry  instruction  through- 
out the  army,  viz.,  three  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Ireland,  five  in  the  colonies, 
and  ten  in  India. 

The  instruction  embraces  not  only  the  practical  use  of  fire-anns,  but  the 
details  of  construction,  both  of  the  weapon  and  ammunition,  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  and  the  comparative  value  of  different  arms  for  different  services. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  consists  of  1  Commandant 
and  Inspector-General  of  Musketry  Instruction;  1  J)eputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  1  Chief  Instructor ;  2  Captain  Instructors ;  1  Paymaster ;  1  Quarter^ 
master  and  Acting  Adjutant ;  1  Surgeon. 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  for  officers  of  the 
British  Army,  already  described,  there  are  other  public  institutions  of  a  mili- 
tary character  and  for  the  military  service,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

ABMT  6UBOSON8. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  post  of 

Assistant  Surgeon,  for  which  a  medical  degree  is  preliminary,  the  successful 
candidates  must  spend  four  months  at  Netlcy,  w^ere  the  Army  Medical  School 
is  now  located  (since  1863),  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
(capable  of  receiving  one  thousand  patients),  where  large  numbers  of  invalid 
patients  of  the  army  are  treated.  Here,  with  every  facility  of  study,  obser- 
vation, and  practice,  instruction  is  given  by  four  professors,  each  with  an 
experienced  assistant,  in  military  snidery,  medicine,  pathology,  and  hygiene, 
and  all  the  specialities  of  the  military  hospital  and  field  practice,  peculiarities 
of  climate,  etc.  After  spending  at  least  four  months  in  the  hospital, 
laboratory,  museum,  and  lecture-roon^,  the  candidate  is  then  examined  for 
his  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

VETBBIHilBT    BURGBOH. 

Although  not  exclusively  for  military  service,  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
army  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  St.  Pancras, 
London,  or  of  the  Veterinary  School  in  £dinbui*gh. 


HXLITABY  SCHOOLS  IS  ENQLAKD.  625 

ABMT  BGHOOLB  FOB  SOLDIBB8  ASD  BOLDIBBfl'  CHILDBEN. 

In  1811  f  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  ser- 
geant-schoolmaster to  each  batallion  for  young  recruits  and  the  children  of 
soldiers,  with  provision  for  room,  fuel,  and  light  in  each  regimental  barrack, 
and  allowance  for  necessary  books  and  stationery.  In  1846,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  uniformity  to  the  schools  established  under  the  warrant  of  1811, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued,  requiring  that  the  sergeant-schoolmaster  should 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  military  training  college  at  CheUea,  and 
ordering  the  api)ointment  of  an  inspector  of  army  schools.  In  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  masters  was  introduced :  Fint  Ckua,  at  7j.  a  day  and 
certain  allowances ;  Second  ClaaSy  at  bs.  Od,  per  day ;  TTdrd  Clasa^  at  4a.  per 
day ;  and  JMUtantu  at  2s.  The  first-class  schoolmaster  was  a  warrant  officer, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  holding  a  commission ;  the  second  and  third  class 
ranked  next  to  sergeant-major,  and  the  assistants  ranked  as  sergeants.  At  this 
time  the  privileges  of  the  regimental  schools  were  extended  to  the  cliildren  ol 
discharged  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the  bar* 
racks.  A  schoolmistress  was  also  employed  for  the  infant  division  of  pupils, 
and  for  teaching  needle-work  to  the  girls.  In  1868,  the  office  of  superintend- 
ing schoolmaster,  with  irrelative  rank  of  ensign,  was  created,  and  four  (since 
increased  to  twelve)  from  among  the  most  experienced  first-class  masters,  were 
appointed  to  Inspect  and  examine  all  army  schools  in  their  several  military 
districts,  and  candidates  for  pupil-teachers  and  schoolmistresses. 

According  to  th&  report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  for  March, 
1870,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  masters  employed  by  the  army 
schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mistresses  and  assistants  in  tlie 
children's  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
schools,  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  on  the  boolu,  nine  thousand  three  hnndred  and  fifty-nine 
boys  and  girls,  besides  11,414  children  in  the  infant  schools. 

ABTLUM  FOR  SOLDIERS*  OBFHA2V8. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Schools  in  1811,*  two  large  institu- 
tions for  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  hod  fallen  in  battle  or  serving  at 
foreign  stations,  had  been  founded  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Institution  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  commenced  on  4i 
sum  appropriated  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1765,  and  chartered  in  1769.  It 
has  large  buildings,  with  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  an&  provides  for  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  children  on  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  its  maintenance,  besides  the  income  from  a  small  endowment 

The  Boyal  Military  Asylum  hi  Chelsea  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1801,  and  can  now  accommodate  five  hnndred  children  on  a  public  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  i>ounds,  besides  a  further  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  furniture  and  clothing  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  general  vote  of 
the  army. 

HOBMII.  SCHOOL  FOB  TKilOHXBS  DT  ABMT  8CH00U. 

In  the  Militaiy  Asylom  at  Chelsea,  since  1S46,  there  baa  existed  a  Normal 
School,  where  teachers  of  army  schools  may  review  their  studies,  or  candidates 
for  vacancies,  or  pupil  teachers,  may  qualify  themselves  by  study,  observation, 
and  practice,  for  appointment  as  schoolmasters,  and  when  found  qualified  they- 
receive  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  are  paid  accord* 
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xhiItart  school  of  music  at  ichellbb  hall. 

In  the  Britiah  Armj  the  cost  of  nuuntaining  the  regimental  bands  falls  npon 
the  officers.  In  the  infantry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  from  the  efTective  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.  These  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimental  pay, — the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  music  and  mu- 
sical instruments)  are  provided  out  of  the  Band  Fund,  which  is  raided  by 
"stoppages"  from  the  officers  on  first  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  bj-  Fub- 
scription.  This  fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Owing  to  d.fil- 
cnlties  in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  tlie  reqnisiie 
qualifications,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  establislied  a  Mili- 
tary Scliool  of  Music  in  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  wliifh  was 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1857.  Tltc  insti- 
tution must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  mannged  f:s 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (wli^  is  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  musical 
staff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
▼arying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  from  the  first-class  stu- 
dents. There  is  alsp  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chnplain.  The  instruments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8) ;  Alto  (3) ;  Tenor  (3) ;  Bass  (6).  The  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — but 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  aAer  6.45  in  the  evening. 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com- 
prises, beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  Inusic,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operas 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  m  one  yearX  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  reoommended  for  diligence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  and  often  selected  for  this 
special  purpose.  Boya  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  (torn  the 
Boyal  Military  Asylom,  Chelsea^  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School.  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  reg^ent,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  10<M.  from  the  Begimental  Band  Pund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barrack  are  borne  by  the  goyemment ;  as  a 
school  of  mnsio,  by  the  regimental  officers — includmg  an  original  assessment  of 
61  for  supply  of  hostruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,1  COIL  annually. 
*  The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74;  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance,  148.  Tlie  total  number  admitted  since  1857  is  692,  of  whom 
163  were  practioed  musicians,  63  band-masters,  271  band-men. 
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liODIFICATIOXS  IN  1871. 

Ill  1867  a  Hojal  Comraissiou  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  Present 
state  of  Military  Education  and  into  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Commissions 
in  theArmj.^  Tlie  Report,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  illustrated  docu- 
ments, was  quite  voluminous,  and  has  been  followed  with  important  chang^es  in 
both  the  system  of  military  instruction,  and  in  the  mode  of  making  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  army,  that  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  which  are  compiled  from  historical  notices  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ooramiflsion,  and  recent  RegulaUocis  for  the  government  of  the  several 
schools  and  the  examiaations  for  appointment  and  promotions. 

The  most  important  measure  affecting  the  British  army,  after  repeated  dis- 
osssioos  of  tlie  principle,  in  the  last  and  former  Parliaments,  and  particularly 
in  the  last,  on  a  bill  of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  in  which  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  in  favor  was  overniled  by  the  Lords,  .was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  by  Royal  Warrant  issued 
July  20, 1871.  This  radical  change  was  followed  (October  30)  by  a  revision  of 
the  Queen's  Regulations,  in  wliich  onginal  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
military  service  are  put  on  a  new  basis.  Hencefortli,  commissions  of  the  first 
grade  are  to  be  issued  to  sub-lieutenants,  for  any  vacancy  occurring: 

1.  To  successful  candidates,  in  tlie  order  of  merit  as  ascertained  by  competitive 
examination  in  general  subjects. 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  universities  who  shall  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

3.  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor,  who  have  passed 
soecessfully  the  final  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  its  equivalent 

4.  To  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by 
their  commanding  offlccrsL  If  more  candidates  apply  than  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  appointment  is  decided  by  competition. 

6.  To  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  who  shall  pass  tlie  professional  examination 
required. 

Sub-lieutenants  are  eligible  to  promotion  only  after  passing  a  professional 
examination,  and  only  after  twelve  montiis^  service  witli  a  regiment,  under 
strict  discipline,  with  liability  to  be  removed  for  pliysical  or  moral  unfitness 
Witliin  three  years  from  the  date  of  tlieir  commissions  as  lieutenants,  officers 
may  stibmit  to  an  examination  in  respect  to  fitness  for  promotion  to  captain- 
cies, and  any  officer  fiiiling  to  pass  within  tliree  years,  mUst  retire  fh)m  the 
army.  Lieutenants  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  any  time  after  two 
years^  service  in  the  army,  having  passed  the  examination.  A  captain  may  be 
made  a  major  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army;  and  a  major  is  at  any  tune 
eligible  to  a  Keutenant-colonelcy,  whicli  means  tlie  command  of  a  regiment 

Every  promotion  must  now  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander-ia-ChiefJ  witit  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  from 
the  prineiples  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  evety 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  a  gradual  advance  by  seniority,  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  by  meritorioits  service  founded  on  intelligent  and  disinterested  testa. 
By  the  new  Warrant  the  Militia  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army.  To  the  abolition  of  purehase,  and  promotion  by  professional 
preparation  and  service,  may  be  added  the  autumn  field  manoeuvres,  inaugura- 
ted in  1871,  with  30,000  men,  and  the  localization  of  the  Army,  by  assigning 
«  ^rp«  with  stafi^,  train,  men,  &&,  to  territorial  divisions  of  the  coantiy. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  TBAXNINO  FOR  VATAL  ENGDESBRa. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  theoretical  inatruction  in  Naval  CoDstroctioii,  Steai% 
and  Marine  Engineering,  and  kindred  branches,  at  South  Kensington,  and  to 
the  candidates  for  assistant  eogineersy  furnished  by  tlie  numerous  marine  engine 
factories^  and  ocean  steamerSr  to  which  young  men  resort  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  duties^  the  Admiralty  have  established  in  the  dockyard 
schools  at  Portsmouth,  DeVOnport,  and  Sheemess^  courses  of  study  and  practi- 
cal training,  and  a  system  of  test  ezaminatioDSy  ibr  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  body  of  educated  and  skillful  engineers^  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
department  of  the  service. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  l€v  can  enter  their  names  as  applicants 
with  the  Superintendent,  of  the  dockyards,  and  if  they  can  pass  the  medical 
examination  and  give  evidence  of  good  character,  they  are  examiaed  twice  a 
year  by  the  Civil  Service  Comrnissionwa  in  Arithmetic,  including  firacti<Hia^ 
square  and  cube  roots;  Algebrsy  including  quadratic  equations;  Euclid  (six 
booksX  spelling,,  writing,  and  correct  oral  use  of  the  English  language,  trana^ 
lationsrfrom  the  French  or  Spanish  language,  and  geograpliy.  A  eertain  num- 
ber, according  to  the  vacancies,  who  stand  highest  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tion, are  received  for  six  years;. 

A  portion  of  time  is  spent,  by  the  boys,  on  their  admission,  in  the  factories  and 
drawing  office,  t^  foundries,  the  smitheries,  and  other  shops  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  themu  They  are  instructed  in  the  parta^  coostrao* 
tioQ  and  working  of  marine  engines  and  boUers^  and  the  practical  use  of  the  va- 
rious instrumenta  in  the  engine  room^  induding  the  indicator.  They  attend  reg- 
ularly for  a  portion  of  the  day  the  doekyard  schools,  and  are  examined  twice  a 
year  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Education;  and  in  the  final  examination  they 
must  gain  2,000  marks  out  of  the  2,650  (the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  each  study),  of  which  more  than  three-fburtlis  must 'be  in  the  properties  of 
■team,  mechanics)  hydrostatics^  plain  trigonometry,  and  good  OMidQCI  and 
industry,  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  of  qualification.  If  his  knowledge 
of  steam-machinery,  and  his  good  conduct  and  skill  as  a  workman,  is  certified 
to  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  a  first-class  cancfidato  i»  fully  qualified  for  the  ap* 
pointment  of  assistant  engineer.  The  most  intelligent  of  this  daas  aie  eligible 
for  a  four  yeare^  additional  course  in  the  Royal  School  in  South  Kensington,  wBera 
they  study  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  other  five  being  spent  in  practical  ap-> 
plication  of  priodples  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  workshops  of  the  dockyards^ 
Thirty-two  students  entered  this  sdiool  from  the  Bodcyard  Schools  in  1870-11. 

The  Boyal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  issue  twa 
grades  of  diplomas.  To  gain  the  lowest^  that  of  AssoeuUe,  the  candidate  most 
obtain  a  certain  minimum  of  marks  in  the  aggregaito  of  all  the  sut^ects,  in 
practical  engineering;  the  proportions  and  arrangemente  of  eDginea»  bmler?^ 
and  propellers ;  strength  of  material ;  heat  and  steam,  as  well  as  in  arithmetio 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics, and  engine  drawing.  To  obtain  the  second  (the  diploma  of  a  fiMftD\ 
the  candidate  must  produce  designs  and  estimates  for  building  simple  and  com- 
pound eng^es;  calculate  the  power  of  engines  and  performance  of  vessels; 
strength  of  material  and  prindples  of  ship-construction,  ko^  as  well  as  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  higher  matbenuiticSk  physlcSk  ^<^  natural  phUoeopfay.. 
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Thb  entrance  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  now  limited  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  present  themselves  at  certain  recruiting 
stations  on  board  of  Receiving  ships  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be  in  sound 
health,  not  below  a  certain  standard  of  height,  weight,  and  circum- 
ference of  chest,  of  good  character,  and  witl|  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After  passing  satisfac- 
torily the  required  examination,  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  they  are  entered  and  bound  to  Her  Majesty 
as  sailors  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  five  Training  Ships  at  Devonport  {Impregnable  and 
Implacable)^  Portsmouth  (Si.  Vincent),  Falmoath  {Ganges),  and 
Portland  {Boscawen), 

In  each  Training  Ship  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes-r-the 
First  and  Second.  The  First  class  is  the  upper  division,  into  which 
those  pass  who  have  been  twelve  months  on  board.  Here  they 
receive  *ld.  per  day  (instead  of  6(£.  in  the  Second),  and  if  they  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and 
school  work,  they  wear  a  badge,  and  are  called  Badge  Boys,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Petty  OflScer, — extra  liberty  on  shore  and 
exemption  from  dirty  work,  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

The  work  on  board  of  a  Training  Ship,  consists  of  (1.)  School 
duties,  and  (2.)  Instruction  and  training  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
sea-going  vessel. 

(1.)  The  school  work  is  conducted  by  the  9ead'master  and  his 

assistants,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chaplain  and  Naval 

Instructor.     The  boys  are  put  into  four  divisions,  irrespective  of  the 

.classification  of  First  and  Second,  whiclji  has  reference  to  the  time 

they  have  b^en  on  board.     Having  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 

writing  when  they  enter,  they  are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography, 

and  become  quite  expert  in  elementary  studies.    Each  division  is 

subjected  to  a  searching  examination  four  times  a  year,  by  the  Cap- 

tain,  and  twice  a  year  hy  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Schools,  who 

reports  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 

(629) 
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(2.)  The  Training  work,  inclades  all  branches  of  the  service 
reqaired  of  a  sailor,  and  a  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  vessel 
and  her  rigging ;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  masts  and  yards ; 
knotting  and  splicing;  the  use  of  the  helm  and  needle;  the  com- 
pass ;  all  the  various  niceties  of  rigging ;  the  way  to  reef  and  furl ; 
to  make,  shorten,  and  shift  sails ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  of  command.  To  go  through  with  quickness  and  precision 
all  these  various  subjects,  the  boys  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
under  a  regular  teacher.  The  lessons  are  short,  but  frequent,  and 
the  repetition  is  continued  till  the  right  way  becomes  a  habit  A 
portion  of  the  boys  are  taught  flags,  and  the  various  systems  of 
signaling.  All  are  taught  swimming,  and  how  to  rescue  a  man 
overboard,  before  they  go  to  sea.  To  perfect  the  boys  in  rowing, 
sailing,  and  managing  ooats,  a  number  of  different  descriptions  is 
attached  to  each  Training  Ship.  A  Brig  is  also  provided  which  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  cruise  daily  with  a 
party  of  boys,  who  perform  all  the  work,  under  an  experienced 
sailor.  Those  who  have  been  at  school  for  six  months  ai:e  sent  off 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  accustomed  to  real  sea 
work.  After  an  experience  of  two  months  in  a  Brig,  the  boys 
return  to  the  Training  Ship  for  further  drill  as  a  preparation  for  sea 
service  on  board  of  naval  vessels. 

Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  are  formed  into 
a  special  class  to  be  trained  for  ship-carpentering.  And  to  give  the 
practical  knowledge,  a  small  ship  (the  Circe)  is  fitted  up  as  a  work- 
shop, and  is  attached  to  the  Impregnable^  at  Devonport. 

The  training  of  the  British  sailor  is  not  limited  to  seamanship^ 
but  each  boy  is  now  conducted  with  great  attention  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  gunnery  instruction.  This  course  is  divided  into 
four  sections. 

1.  The  Handspike  drill,  and  manning  boats*  sides. 

2.  Pointing,  sponging  and  loading.     Rifle  drill. 

3.  Pointing,  dismounting  and  mounting.    Sword  Exercise. 

4.  Independent  firing;  quick  and  broadside  firing;  shifting,  breecbings, 

trucks,  and  trigger  lines,  bow  and  quarter  firing;  and  securing  a 
lower  deck  gun. 

On  leaving  a  Training  Ship  about  half  the  boys  go  through  a 
course  of  Practical  Gunnery,  to  enable  them  to  aim  and  accustom 
them  to  firing  shot  and  shell,  on  board  of  a  ship  specially  fitted  up 
for  their  use. 

In  few  schools  of  any  grade  is  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  more 
incessant,  but  the  routine  is  so  diversified,  that  the  lads  are  in  high 
health  and  spirits  during  their  entire  training. 
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In  1856  the  frigate  Akhar  was  handed  over  by  the  Admiralty  to 
a  Board  of  Managers  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1858,  the  frigate  Venus^ 
to  the  Marine  Society  in  London,  to  be  fitted  np  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  boys,  who  were  found  hanging  about  the  docks,  and  were 
fit  candidates  for  police  and  reformatory  treatment.  In  these  shipa 
successive  classes  of  lads — in  the  former  an  average  of  70,  and  in 
*the  latter,  of  140,  each  year  have  received  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition,  have  been  trained  to  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  a  seaman's  life.  In  due  time  a  majority  of  them,  res- 
cued from  bad  influences,  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, have  been  put  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  to  work  their 
way  up  into  positions  of  good  pay  and  responsibility. 

In  1870  the  Admiralty  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Management 
(charged  by  the  Poor  Law  with  providing  schooling  for  destitute 
and  pauper  childreu)  in  the  Forest  Gate  District,  composed  of  three 
of  the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  a  fine  wooden  man-of-war,  the 
Qoliathy  of  84  guns,  rendered  powerless  for  the  service,  by  the 
progress  of  modem  naval  construction.  The  ship  was  fitted 
up  as  a  nautical  and  industrial  school,  at  a  cost  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  a  new  building,  site,  and  equipment  for  the  same 
number,  and,  with  its  complement  of  400  lads  born  to  poverty  and 
almost  predestined  to  vice  and  crime,  anchored  off  Gravesend.. 
Fortunate  in  its  superintendent.  Captain  Bourchier,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  his  staff  of  industrial  and  book  instruction,  these  lads 
(increased  during  the  year  to  450)  have  been  subjected  to  a  daily 
nautical  drill  and  school  course,  which  give  great  satisfaction. 

From  an  official  statement  published  in  the  London  Times  (Oct. 
11,  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  449  boys  received  on  board  since- 
the  Goliath  took  up  her  station,  16  have  gone  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  40  others  will  be  in  readiness;  13  have 
gone  to  sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  more  berths  are  protmsed 
shortly ;  25  have  found  desirable  situations  on  shore  or  been  dis- 
charged to  their  friends.     Besides  the  regular  elementary  school 

studies  in  which  all  engage  for  four  hours,  and  seamanship  which. 
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is  taught  to  all,  115  are  nnder  instraction  in  the  bands,  of  whicb 
there  are  foor  on  board,  in  addition  to  a  dram  and  fife  band.  There 
are  160  treble  and  second  singers;  and  concerts,  vocal  and  instni- 
mental,  are  given  hj  the  yoong^  performers.  For  yonng  masicians 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  army,  and  a  list  of  30  adepts  have  been 
sent  to  the  Horse  Guards.  There  is  a  swimming  bath  attached,  and 
1 85  have  been  taught  to  swim.  Out  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription, 
prizes  are  given,  the  first  distribution  of  which  is  thus  described : 

The  prizes,  of  which  about  100  were  given  away — and  Captain  Bourchier 
said  he  wished  heartily  that  he  had  a  prize  for  eveiy  boy,  for  "  there  was  not 
one  black  sheep  among  them" — were  awarded  according  to  a  system  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  better  feelings  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  boys.  Thus, 
while  there  were  prizes  for  seamanship,  for  smartness  aloft,  for  the  best  sail- 
makers,  best  coxswains  of  boats,  best  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters, 
buglers,  &c.,  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  swimmers,  the  best  captain  of 
messes,  for  the  boys  who  kept  their  clothes  or  band  instruments  in  the  best  order, 
one  for  the  boy  who  bad  attended  most  carefully  to  the  sick,  and  two  for  the* 
most  popular  boys  in  the  ship.  The  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  according 
to  a  species  of  informal  and  unconscious  plebiscite  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
themselves.  There  were  five  **  popjalar  boys  "  nominated ;  for  one  of  these — a 
small,  dark,  round-&ced  urchin— every  boy  in  the  ship  voted ;  the  next  on  the 
list  had  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  tlie  crew  in  his  favor;  and  if  names  be  any 
^ide  to  nationality  both  these  boys  ouglit  to  bail  from  the  sister  island.  To 
five  of  the  boys  silver  medals  were  given  for  special  good  conduct,  and  these 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  row  and  havin;;  their  honors 
fastened  on  by  Miss  Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Captain  Superintendent,  the 
general  distribution  of  books  being  made  by  Mr.  Brushfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  As  the  little  fellows  came  up  to  the  table  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  what  a  difference  existed  between  recent  arrivals  in  the 
school  and  those  who  had  been  a  few  mouths  or  even  a  few  weeks  on  board 
the  Goliath.  The  school  records  show  that,  though  commonly  feeble  and 
stunted  in  growth  when  they  embark,  numbers  of  them  have  since  grown  two 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  as  two  inches  round  tlie  chest.  At 
(Qrravesend  mariners  know  that  the  salt  water  mingles  with  the  fresh ;  the  pro- 
cess is  silent,  but  not  the  less  real  And  in  the  Goliath,  as  in  the  t!de  itself^  a 
change  may  be  traced,  working  quietly  but  just  as  surely,  in  the  physique  and 
characters  of  the  boys  on  board.  The  constraint,  depression,  and  helplessness 
lurking  in  all  pauper  boys  lifts  and  melts  away  by  little  and  little.  In  its  place 
come  the  frankness,  .courage,  and  love  of  adventure  natural  to  English  boys 
who  live  near  the  sea.  Every  thing  on  board  encourages  a  cheerful,  self-reliant 
tone :  the  music,  good  food,  good  air,  alternate  hours  of  work  and  play,  care, 
and  strict  discipline — ^thcse  are  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
The  boys  make  every  thing  for  themselves.  Even  the  neat  Hussar  uniform  in 
which  band  No.  1  plays  on  the  quarter-deck  has  been  cut  out  and  made  on 
board.  The  form  of  punishment  held  in  most  awe  is  to  be  forbidden  to  row  in 
the  boats.  Moreover,  they  one  and  all  feel  that  they  have  a  future.  Taking 
into  account  the  advantages,  physical  and  educational,  which  the  boys  receive, 
it  would  not  be  placing  too  high  a  value  upon  the  training  in  the  Goliath  to 
estimate  it  in  the  case  of  each  boy  aX  60L  a  year.  Yet  the  actual  charge  made 
•to  other  unions  is  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

The  editorial  notice  of  this  enterprise  concludes  as  follows : 

Thus,  beside  <the  regular  supply  of  trained  sailor  boys  who  may  be  expected 

to  'take  to  the  navy-^we  are  told  Jbhe  punishment  most  dreaded  on  board  the 

Goliath  is  being  forbidden  to  row  in  the  boats — there  will  be  a  considerable 

^residue  brought  up  to  steady  work  on  sliore,  to  skilled  labor  and  occupations 

.which  ought  to  secure  them  in  af^r  Jife  a  decent  subsistence,  and  a  position  far 

.above  the  sloi^gh  of  hopeless  and  he^p^ess  poverty  in  which  they  were  bom. 
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L  LAW  BBSPECnNQ  P0PX7LAB  SCHOOLS  IN  NOBWAT. 

(PuMd  May  JO,  1860.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  popular  school  is  to  aid  domestic  edocfltion  in 
instilling  into  the  youth  of  the  country  true  Christian  enlightenment,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  every  member  of  the 
community  ought  to  possess,  as  also,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
extend  fUrther  that  general  culture. 

Section  2.  The  popular  schools  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

(a.)  The  lower  popular  school  is  a  district  school,  in  which  the  children 
belongfing  to  the  district  receive  the  instruction  which  the  law  makes  obligatory, 
and  also  Airther  instruction,  which  is  not  obligatory. 

(&.)  The  higher  popular  school  shall  be  common  for  several  districts,  or  for  a 
whole  school  community,  or  for  several  school  communities,  and  shall  provide 
a  superior  degree  of  instruction  for  the  diildren  belonging  to  the  district  union, 
or  to  the  school  communities. 

Section  3.  Each  school  community  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  limits 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  commission,  who  in  doing  so,  must 
take  care  that  each  dwelling  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  school  which  is 
within  most  convenient  reach. 

If  the  dwellings  are  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  number  of  at  least 
thirty  children  belonging  to  them,  who  are  within  the  school  age,  can  conveni- 
ently attend  one  and  the  same  school,  one  shall  be  opened  in  a  building  hired  or 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Should  the  number  of  children  in  any  one  district  be 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  to  have  them  all  taught  by  one  master  at 
the  same  time,  they  shall  either  be  divided  into  sections,  which  ilhall  attend 
school  at  different  hours,  or  assistant  teachers  (male  or  female)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

When  the  distances  make  attendance  at  a  fixed  school  difficult  or  impossible, 
the  school  may  become  movable,  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  kept  a  proper 
school-room  must  be  provided. 

Section  6.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  district  scJhools  are: — (a.)  Read- 
ing.  (b.)  Religion,  (c)  Selectioos  from  the  reading  book,  particularly  such  as 
treat  of  geography,  history,  and  natural  science,  (d)  Singing,  (e.)  Writing. 
(/.)  Cyphering. 

When  the  school  commission  find  it  feaaible,  the  boys  should  be  taught  gym- 
nastics and  military  exen»Be&  The  school  shall  open  and  close  every  day  with 
a  prayer,  and  the  singing  af  a  hymn,  or  with  one  or  the  other. 

Section  6.  As  a  general  rule,  each  district  school  shall  be  open  during  twelve 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  year ;  but  the  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  open  only  nine  weeks  in  each  half  year.  Changes  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duced herein,  if  the  proper  authorities  think  fit  Each  week  shall  have  six 
school  days,  and  each  school  day,  on  an  average,  six  school  hours. 

Section  7.  Any  time  beyond  that  fixed  in  the  premling  article,  which  the 
school  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  communal  administration,  may 
aaaign,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  district,  whose  parents  or  £^r- 
diaDS  desire  it,  shall  be  devoted  to  fhrther  instruction  in  the  branches  comprised 
in  the  district  school,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable,  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  higher  popular  school 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  in  fixing  the  time  during  which  the  children  of  the 
popular  school  are  bound  to  attend,  the  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year  be 
selected. 
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Section  8.  The  district  achoolmasters  maj  be  appointed  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  instruction  (the  obligatoiy  and  the  voluntarj  part)  in  one  or  more 
district  schools,  or  merely  in  the  one  or  the  other  division. 

Section  9.  If  there  be  any  children  in  a  district  who,  having  attained  their 
fourteenth  year,  are  found  so  deficient  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  school,  the  school  commune  must  provide  separate  instruc- 
tion for  them,  until  the  parish  clergyman  and  the  master,  to  whose  school  they 
belong,  shall,  after  consulting  together,  declare  that,  the  children  are  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  school 

Tlie  expenditure  caused  by  this  special  provision  of  instruction,  shall  bo 
refunded  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

Seciion  10.  In  every  industrial  establishment  in  which  thirty  workmen  or 
more  are  regularly  employed,  or  in  every  group  of  smaller  establishments  of 
the  kind,  situated  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  provisional  administration 
(stifls  direcHonen)  deems  it  feasible  for  them  to  have  a  school  in  common,  and 
who  employ  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  workmen  mentioned  above,  a 
special  school  shall  be  instituted  for  the  children,  which  school,  besides  satisfy- 
ing the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sections  5  and  6,  shall,  during  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  impart  instruction  such  as  the  voluntary  instruction  men- 
tioned in  Section  7,  as  given  in  the  district  school. 

The  same  conditions  are  binding  on  existing  manufactories  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments,  in  which  the  number  of  workmen  employed  is  not  less  than 
twenty.  If  children,  whose  parents  are  not  employed  in  the  establishment,  can 
conveniently  attend  the  school,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so,  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  provisions  herein  laid  down  shall  not  prevent  the  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  from  making  arrangements,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  respective 
provincial  and  communal  administrations  for  connecting  the  school  belonging 
to  the  establishment  with  the  general  school  system  of  the  commune. 

Section  11.  Tlie  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  erect  infant  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  female  teachers. 

Section  12.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  institute  industrial  schools  for  the  g^rls. 

Section  13.  The  children  in  any  school  community  in  which  the  more  com- 
plete instruction  mentioned  in  Section  7,  is  not  introduced,  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  school  of  another  district  in  which  this  instruction  is  given. 

Section  14.  Unless  when  otherwise  decided  by  the  school  commission,  the 
parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  the  children  with  the  requisite  reading  and 
lesson  books,  writing  materials,  slates,  &c.,  but  the  school  furniture  and  teach- 
ing apparatus  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Section  15.  Every  district  presided  over  by  a  separate  authoritive  body 
(Formfmdskob\  shall,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  school  community  with  a  common 
school  fund,  Ac,  &c. 

Section  1 6.  The  school  fund  arises  from->-(a.)  Interest  on  capital  possessed 
by  the  school,  or  which  may  accrue  to  it  (6.)  Voluntary  gifts,  (c.)  Certain 
legal  fees  paid  on  various  occasions,  and  granted  to  the  schools,  (d.)  Fines 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  (e.)  Grants  which 
may  be  made  by  the  larger  school  community,  or  out  of  the  public  moneys. 

Whatever  other  property  the  school  may  previously  have  possessed,  it  shall 
continue  to  enjoy. 

The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal  administra- 
tion, determine  that  school  money  shall  be  paid  by  those  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  non-obligatory  instruction,  and  whose  parents  are  not  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

Whatever  additional  funds  may  be  required  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  provided  by  the  school  community  according  to  the  regulations 
established  by  the  communal  authorities  witli  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
authorities. 

Section  17.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
factory  and  otlier  such  schools,  shall  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  the 
case  of  joint  schools,  by  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men   each    employ&     The  industrial   establishments  to  which  schools  are 
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attached,  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exempted  from  all  contributions  to  tb« 
Bchools  of  the  commune. 

Section  19.  The  communal  administration  possesses  authoritj  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  schools,  and  in  consequence  no  expenditure  which  the  com- 
mune, in  accordance  with  this  law,  is  not  bound  to  defray,  can  be  imposed  upon 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  communal  administration. 

Section  20.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  with  the  heating,  lighting,  Ac,  of  the  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters,  Ac,  ^&,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  school  fund,  unless  the  school  commission,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  direction,  determine  that  they  shall  be  borne  by  the  district. 

Section  22.  If  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  school  cause  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  to  be  imposed  upon  some  one  district  in  particular,  the  commu- 
nal administration  shall  as  much  as  possible  equalize  the  burdens  when  levying 
rates,  or  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  common  school  fund. 

n.  HIQBER  POPULAR  SCHOOUt. 

Section  33.  The  school  commission  should  introduce  higher  popular  schools 
in  all  places  where  they  seem  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  tlie  communal  administration,  be  erected  (with  or  without  assist- 
ance fh>m  the*  fund  of  the  amt*)  as  separate  schools,  or  in  conjunction  with  a, 
district  school,  or  with  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  They  may  be  erected  for' 
one  parish  alone,  or  for  several  parishes  in  common.  Several  districts  acting 
together  may  determine  to  establish  a  higher  popular  school.  So  also  several 
school  communities  or  districts,  each  of  which  have  established  the  lower 
division  of  a  higher  popular  school,  may  join  together  to  establish  the  higher 
division  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Higher  popular  schools  may  also,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  amt  authorities,  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  amt  fund. 

Section  34.  If  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  a  higher  popular  school  be 
extended  over  more  than  two  years,  the  school  shall  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  lower  of  which  shall  comprise  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  attendance,  and  the  latter,  that  of  the  ensuing  years.  The  instruction 
in  the  lower  division  shall  form  a  complete  whole  in  itself,  yet  shall  be  calcu- 
lated to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  more  extended  instruction  in  the  upper  division. 

Section  36.  If  curcumstanoes  render  it  desirable,  each  division  of  the  school 
may  be  kept  in  a  separate  locality  within  the  district  for  which  the  school  has 
been  established. 


m.  LAW  RESPECnNO  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— (Zot0  ^  1867.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  Higher  Public  Schools  is  to  extend  the  general 
instruction  in  the  popular  schools,  and  also  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University 
and  for  the  higher  special  schoola 

Section  2.  The  higher  public  schools  are  (1.)  ICiddle  or  Intermediate  Schools; 
(2.)  Gymnasia,  which  are  either  classical,  or  scientific. 

Section  3.  The  Middle  School  prepares  pupils  for  the  Gymnasium,  both  of  the 
classical  and  scientific  gprade,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  general  culture  to 
those  who  close  their  school  studies  with  its  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year. 

Section  10.  In  the  Middle  School,  besides  the  studies  of  the  popular  school, 
the  German  language  from  the  first  year,  Natural  Science  and  Drawing  with 
the  second  year,  Geometry  from  the  third  year,  Latin  and  English  firom  the 
fourth ;  French  fix)m  the  fifth  year. 

Section  11.  If  a  Real  class  is  added  to  the  Middle  School  more  attention  is 
paid  to  geography,  political  economy,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

Section  13.  Singing,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises,  are  obligatory  in  both 
the  Middle  Schools  and  the  Gymnasium. 

*  A  temtorid  diTttion.    Norway  it,  for  admin isUatiTC  pnrpoaM,  divided  into  StifUr,  Amtar, 
Herredor,  Itc-^Trans. 
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LAW  BSBnBCTDf 6  FOBUC  ELEMEMTART  BCBOOIiEl  IN  SWEDEN. 


[The  law  respectiiig  primary  popular  acboola  in  Sweden,  eepedallj  in  the 
mral  districts)  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school;  the  penalties 
incurred  by  disobedience;  the  subjects  of  instruction,  Ac,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Norway.] 

1.  The  object  of  the  public  elementary  schools  founded  by  the  State,  is 
partly  to  impart  a  degree  of  general  culture  superior  to  that  which  can  be  ac- 
quireid  in  the  popular  ^hools,  and  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  sdentific 
instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the  University,  and  in  the  higher  special 
schools. 

2.  All  these  schools  shall  be  organized  according  to  one  plan,  so  that  the 
studies  and  exercises  shall  have  the  same  basis  in  aU. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  different  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the 
chUdren,  and  the  consequent  number  of  classes  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  they  shall  be  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

,  The  higher  schools  are  those  in  the  two  upper  dasses  of  which  mstmction  is 
given  in  all  the  branches  comprised  in  the  plan  of  elementary  education,  or 
those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is  only  given  in  those 
branches  which  are  comprised  in  practical  {real)  education. 

The  lower  schools  are  thoae  in  which  that  instruction  is  imparted  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  extended  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

4.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools  the  pupils  are  divided  into  seven  dasses. 
In  the  lower  schools  they  are  divided  into  five,  three,  or  two  chisses. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  four  lower  classes  extends  over  one 
year,  and  in  each  of  the  three  higher  dasses  ov^r  two  years ;  but  in  those 
schools  in  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  each 
of  the  two  upper  dasses  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  one  year  each, 
and  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  separately. 

7.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  the  elementary 
schools  are,  religion,  Swedish,  German,  mathematics,  geography,  and  natural 
sdeoce,  calig^phy,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  In  the  second  class  the  same  subjects  are  taught,  wi!h  the  addition  of 
narratives  from  Swedish  history. 

9.  In  the  other  classes  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  the  Swedish, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  natural  sd- 
ence,  history,  geography,  and  philosophical  propaedeutics,  which  subjects  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  lesson  plans  A  and  B  given  here- 
inafter. With  the  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language  shall  be  combined  in- 
struction in  the  language  and  the  literatures  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

10.  For  the  exerdses  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  separate  rules  shall 
prevail. 

.  II.  In  the  first  and  second  dasses  all  the  pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  com- 
mon. But  children  of  different  religrions  sluill,  if  it  be  desired,  be  exempted 
from  partidpation  in  the  religious  instruction. 

12.  In  the  other  classes  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  may  be 
exempted  from  participation  in  the  classical  lessons,  but  must  in  that  casQ  re- 
ceive, during  those  hours,  instruction  in  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  regulations. 

15.  No  pupil  must  refuse  to  receive  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  or  gym- 
nastics, unless  the  head  master  (rector)  give  his  special  permission,  after  consid- 
ering the  reasons  pleaded  in  excuse. 

22.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  weekly  in  the  first  and  second  dasses 
of  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  thirty,  in  the  third  and  up  to  the  sixth  indu- 
sive,  thirty- two,  and  in  the  seventh,  thirty,  for  those  pupils  who  learn  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  thirty-two  for  those  who  do  not  partidpate  in  this 
instruction. 
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The  time  of  instniction  must  in  no  case  exceed  six  honrs  in  one  daj,  and 
instruction  must  be  g^yen  on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  After  twa 
consecutive  hours  of  study  in  the  school-room,  the  lessons  must  cease  for  at 
least  one  hour ;  but  three  hours  consecutive  lessons  may  in  some  cases  be  per- 
mitted, provided  the  pupils  be  allowed  at  least  two  hours'  leisure  before  and  after 
these  lessons.  When  the  lessons  follow  immediately  after  each  other,  ten  min- 
utes' leisure,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  time  of  the  lesson,  shall  be  allowed 
the  pupils  towards  the  end  of  each  hour. 

The  time  for  instruction  hi  music,  drawin|<,  and  gymnastics,  and  also  for 
prayers,  is  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  six  hours. 

24.  To  the  pupils  of  the  highest  daas  the  rector  may  once,  or  at  the  utmost 
twice  a  month,  allow  a  whole  day  to  be  devoted  to  separate  studies  under  the 
rector's,  or  some  other  master's  superintendence. 

26.  The  work  of  each  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  and  with  the  singing 
of  a  hymn. 

28.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  below  nine  years,  unless  in  exceptional  cases 
the  rector,  on  account  of  particular  circumstances,  deems  it  right  to  admit  a 
younger  child. 

29.  The  knowledge  required  ibr  admission  is: — 

a.  To  be  able  to  read  Swedish  fluentiy  from  manuscript,  as  well  as  from  a 
printed  book. 

b.  Luther*s  small  Catechism,  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible  history. 
e.  To  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

d  To  be  able  to  do  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  with  whole  numbers^ 
and  to  know  the  multiplication  table  well. 

Children  belonging  to  other  religious  confessions  than  those  of  the  State, 
must  furnish  sati^actory  proo&  of  their  religious  knowledge. 

38.  Pupils  who  have  remained  two  years  in  a  one-year  class,  or  three  years 
in  a  two-year  class,  and  who  are  still  unqualified  for  advancement  into  a  higher 
class,  shall,  unless  illness,  or  some  other  good  reason  exists  for  their  deficiency, 
be  dismissed  from  the  school 

42.  Pupils  leaving  the  higher  elementary  schools  after  having  completed  the 
course,  receive  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

44.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  teachers  shall  hold  an  examination 
(each  in  his  own  branch)  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes,  in  public,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  school  authorities,  and  of  men  of  science,  whom  the  latter  may 
invite  to  come  and  lead,  or  witness  the  examinations. 

The  advancement  into  higher  classes  takes  place  after  these  examinations. 

4*7.  Youths  who  have  reoeived  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  private,  but 
whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  them  to  be  examined  together  with  the  pupila 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  higher  elementary  schools,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  and  shall,  like  the  regular  scholars^  receive  oertiflcates 
according  to  proved  proficiency. 

100.  The  rector  and  masters  at  the  heads  of  dassee  must  take  great  care 
that  the  tasks  given  to  the  pupils  to  execute  and  learn  at  home  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rest  and  recreation  so  necessary  for  them. 

[A  plan  of  lessons  for  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  course  is  drawn  up  by 
the  highest  school  authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  ib  given  each  week,  to  each  study,  in  each  classi  In 
this  plan  religion  receives  from  2  to  6  hours;  the  Swedish  language  from  2  to 
8  honrs ;  Latin  firom  10  to  t,  and  Oreek  ftom  6  to  5,  in  the  Classical  course ; 
German  flrom  6  to  6 ;  French  ftom  8  to  6 ;  Drawing  fh>m  3  to  2 ;  Mathematics 
ttoax  8  to  4;  Natural  Science,  2 ;  and  History  and  (Geography  3  in  the  daasi- 
oa],  and  4  ia  the  Sdentiflc  course.] 
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SECTIONS  FROM  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  AEGOVLi,  1866. 

§  *l.  All  teachera  in  the  pablic  schools  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  most  at 
the  end  of  this  term  be  confirmed  in  their  office  for  another  six  years  and  ao 
on.    The  confirmation  is  pronounced  bj  tlie  Council  of  Education. 

§  15.  Teachers  whose  age  aud  infirmities  oblige  them  to  retire  from  their 
office,  receive  an  annual  aliowanoe,  as  long  as  they  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Meritorious  teachers  who  resign  for  other  reasons  than  age  or  infirmity,  may, 
if  they  have  not  other  means  of  subsistence,  receive  a  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  according  to  their  time  of  service  and  to  the  services  per- 
formed. 

§  21.  With  exception  of  the  teachers  of  needlework,  all  male  and  female 
teachers  are  bound  to  join  the  Hargan  Association  for  securing  pensions  to 
school  teachers. 

This  association  receives  a  yearly  contribution  fh)m  the  State,  the  application 
of  which  sum  is  determined  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Government, 
after  consultation  with  the  association. 

§  22.  For  the  practical  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  schools 
of  each  district,  conferences  have  been  instituted. 

These  conferences  are  directed  by  a  chairman  elected  by  the  members. 
They  are  held  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  attendance  is  obligatory. 

The  female  needlework  teachers  also  assemble  in  district  conferences,  under 
the  presiding  of  the  head  governess. 

§  23.  Each  district  conference  possesses  a  lending  library  of  educational 
works,  the  purchase,  use^  and  administration  of  which  is  managed  by  the 
members. 

This  library  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the 
conferenoe,  by  the  fines  paid  by  them  for  non-attendanoe,  and  by  a  yearly  oon- 
tribution  fit>m  the  Educational  Council 

§  24.  All  the  teachers  in,  and  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  canton, 
together  with  the  chiurman  of  the  district  conferences,  constitute  the  cantoni^ 
conference. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  promote  the  scientific  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
discuss  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  authorities  matters  relating 
to  the  school& 

This  conference  assembles  at  least  once  a  year. 

§  39.  Compulsory  attendance  extends  eight  years,  torn  the  age  of  seven  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  teachers  are  to 
aim  at  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  instmo- 
tion,  whereas  the  last  two  years  are  to  comprise  a  aeganXe  course  of  instmo- 
tion,  in  which  the  practical  requirements  of  life  are  to  be  combined  with  the 
general  subjects  of  education,  and  the  difi^erenoes  between  these  requirementSi 
as  regards  girls  and  boys,  are  to  be  duly  attended  to. 

§  49.  In  every  school  community  there  must  be  work  schools  for  giris  within 
the  age  of  compulsory  education,  and  these  schools  form  a  part  of  the  communal 
school,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
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§  60.  Every  girl  is  bound  from  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  at  school,  and 
till  the  end  of  her  school  time,  to  attend  the  work  school,  the  work  in  which 
embraces:  knitting,  sewing,  the  repairing  of  old  clothes,  and  the  making  of 
common  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  teacher  is  moreover  strictly  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  girls  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  economy.  Fancy 
work  most  not  be  taught  until  the  scholars  have  attained  proficiency  in  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  work. 

§  59.  Every  manufacturer  who  employs  children,  and  who  does  not  send 
them  to  the  ordinary  communal  school,  is  bound,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  manu&cturers,  to  erect  a  factory  school,  under  a  properly  appointed 
and  certified  male  teacher,  and  a  female  teacher  for  needle-work,  which  school, 
all  the  children  in  the  factory  must  attend  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  in 
intervals  to  that  extent 

§  64.  The  object  of  the  infant  schools  is  to  secure  to  children  who  have  not 
yet  attained  the.  age  fixed  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school,  undisturbed 
mental  and  bodily  development  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  priiua- 
ples  to  be  followed  will  be  laid  d6wn  in  the  regulations  of  the  Educational 
CounciL 

§  67.  Parents  and  guardians  may  have  their  children  or  wards  educated  at 
home  or  in  private  schools,  provided  in  the  former  case  they  submit  to  the  an- 
nual examination  in  the  common  school,  or  in  the  latter,  the  schools  are  sub- 
jected  to  a  public  examination,  and  the  teachers  whether  in  the  family  or  pri* 
vate  school  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

§  70.  An  enumeration  of  all  children  within  the  law  of  attendance  (7  to  16), 
must  be  made  each  year  by  the  communal  authority,  and  must  fiunish  copies 
to  the  teacher  and  the  school  inspector;  and  to  these  lists  must  be  added  all 
children  within  the  prescribed  age  who  remove  into  the  oommune  after  the 
day  of  enumeration. 

§  71.  A  child  registered  as  in  attendance  can  not  be  absent  for  a  day  or  an 
hour,  without  permission,  or  valid  reason,  which  must  be  stated  within  one 
week  after  the  absence. 

§  72.  Every  teacher  must  enter  in  the  daily  register  every  absence,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  the  same ;  and  a  list  of  the  absences  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Communal  School  committee  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  inspector. 

g  73.  Absences,  not  accounted  for  within  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  offenses, 
for  which  the  parents  or  guardians  must  be  called  to  account  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  punished  according  to  the  regulation,  viz. :  a  fine  for  each  half 
day  of  ttom  20  to  60  rappen^  and  for  repeated  negligences,  by  imprisonment 
The  fines  are  paid  into  the  communal  school  treasury. 

[Sections  107  to  138  relate  to  the  District  School,  which  receives  pupQs  fh>m 
the  Communal  School  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  who  are  found  qualified  by 
examination,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Cantonal  Schools. 

Sections  139  to  149  relates  to  the  Cantonal  Schools,  viz. :  the  G3rmna8ium, 
and  the  Industrial  Schools ;  the  former  fits  pupils  for  the  University,  or  the 
professional  schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine;  and  the  latter,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spam  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
Iberian  Peninsnla.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  380  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712 — a  total  of  1,307  miles.  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com- 
prises 143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
16,287,675.  .  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonies  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
loving  fruits — com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges, — every  thing  which  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  Water  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
enterprise.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
exqept  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education. 

An  important  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment was  taken  in  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  a  Cortes  Consti- 
tuyentefy  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  January,  1 869,  and  pro* 
claimed  June  6,  1869.  Sections  35  to  87  decree:  '^All  powera 
emanate  from  the  nation.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Spanish 
nation  is  the  monarchy.  The  power  to  make  laws  resides  in  the* 
Cortes.  The  king  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws.  The  exec- 
utive power  resides  in  the  king,  who  exercises  it  by  means  of  his 
ministers.  The  tribunals  exercise  the  judicial  power.  Questions  . 
of  local  interest  to  the  population  belong  to  the  Ayuntamicntos 
and  Provincial  Assemblies."  There  are  provisions  *both  novel  and 
salutary  in  this  constitution.  The  membens  both  of  the  Senate- 
and  the  Congress,  who  together  compose  the  Cortes,  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  not  exclusively  the  electors  who  nominate  them, 
and  from  whom  they  can  not  receive  any  special  mandate.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  efficient  system  of  pubHc  schools  akeady  exist,  as  will 

be  seen  in  the  following  article. 
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HI8T0RI0  DBTXLOFXXHT. 

The  histoiy  of  systematic  education  in  Spain  begins  with  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  who  imposed  upon  this  country  their  own  intellectual 
training  so  completely,  that  Strabo  could  say,  that  no  difference  could  be 
discerned  between  a  Roman  and  an  Iberian  youth.  The  principal 
branches  then  taught  in  the  schools,  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  agriculture, 
and  jurisprudence ;  while  later,  under  the  emperors,  a  general  encyclo- 
pflsdiac  direction  was  given  to  the  course.  How  high  a  standard  was 
reached,  even  in  this  remote  province,  the  names  of  Quintilian,  Martial, 
Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  Silius  Italicus  and  Floras,  all  SpaiK 
iaids,  bear  witness. 

During  the  invasion,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  northern  t>arbarians  (the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Visigoths),  the  light  of  learning,  kept  alive  now  by 
the  Christian  church  alone,  was  almost  extinguished ;  it  began  slowly  to 
re-kindle  under  the  Gothic  kings,  but  its  development  was  closed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Moors  in' 711.  Once  firmly  established,  however,  the 
invaders  made  more  than  amends  by  their  own  efforts  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing, particularly  at  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  under  Abder- 
rahman  III,  and  Alhakim.  During  the  reign  of  these  princes,  an  effi- 
cient organization  was  given  to  instruction;  scholarships  were  founded 
for  the  poor,  special  schools  were  opened  for  girls,  and  so  great  was  the 
attendance  on  schools  of  some  kind,  that  it  was  said  that  every  person  in 
Andalusia  could  read  and  write.  A  University  flourished  at  Cordova, 
which  stood  among  the  first  in  Europe.  The  branches  most  studied  were 
medicine,  mathematics,  natural  science,  astronomy,  grammar,  and  law,  and 
among  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Scriptures. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  few  learned  men 
were  found  outside  of  the  cloisters ;  but  with  the  triumph  of  the  church 
came  a  revived  love  for  letters,  which  was  Ibstered  by  the  influence  of  the 
Paris  University  and  its  graduates,  by  the  discussions  between  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists,  and  the  formation  of  the  Dominican  order.  To  these 
agencies  must  be  added  the  impulse  given  by  the  University  at  Salamanca, 
and  the  efforts  of  Alphonso  X.  This  monarch,  sumamed  the  Wise,  in 
the  Las  Side  Partidas^  a  remarkable  code,  compiled  for  the  governance  of 
•Spain  between  the  years  1256  and  1265,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  great  public  schools  (Etudios  Generates),  and 
granted  special  privileges  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  to  which  he 
gave  the  first  forbal  charter  and  endowment  in  1554,  and  opened  Latin 
and  Arabic  Schools,  both  in  Seville  and  Buijos,  in  the  same  year.  This 
monarch  provided  for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage from  the  Vulgate,  which  implied  and  facilitated  the  existence  of 
popular  schools. 

A  decline  came  with  the  increase  of  luxury  which  followed  tbe  influx 
of  the  gold  of  the  New  World.  Soon  afler  this,  education  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  conducted  by  its  members  in 
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a  narrow  classical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  until  the  reign  of  .Charles  III, 
when  the  order  was  expelled  fit>m  the  kingdom.  The  same  monarch 
re-OTganlzcd  the  uniTersities,  and  founded  many  primary  schools,  although 
as  yet  there  existed  no  proper  system  of  elementary  instruction. 

A  re-organizalion  was  attempted  by  the  Cortes,  in  a  constitution  framed 
in  1812,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  or  advance  party ;  but 
the  goremment  gave  no  assistance,  and  in  effect  a  plan  really  the  reverse 
of  that  proposed,  was  carried  out  in  1824. 

In  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  an  Associadon  similar  in  its  constitution 
and  aim  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  established  at  Madrid  . 
a  Normal  Model  Sdiool  for  the  training  of  teachers  afber  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  Borough>road  School  at  London,  the  model  of  the  system 
pursued  by  the  British  Society.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  teachers 
trained  in  this  school,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  in  1849,  on 
the  representation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Works,  a 
royal  decree  was  issued,  providing  for  a  Central  Normal  School  at  Madrid, 
nine  Superior  Normal  Schools,  and  twenty-two  Elementary  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  all  the  provincial  and  principal  towns,  and  a  system  of 
provincial  and  general  inspection  for  the  elementary  and  Normal  Schools. 

In  1836  the  government  published  an  ordidance  regulating  the  middle 
and  higher  schools,  which  the  Cortes  vainly  endeavored  to  supersede  in  1 838. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  was  projected  in  the  plan  of  studies  published* 
by  Isabella  II  in  1845,  by  which  normal,  mining,  trade,  and  engineering 
schools  were  inaugurated,  but  this  plan  was  practically  abandcMied  after 
nndergoing  many  modifications. 

In  1851  a  Concordat  with  Borne  was  signed,  of  which  the  second  article 
runs  as  follows :  **  Public  instruction  in  the  universities,  colleges,  semina- 
ries, public  or  private  schools  of  every  description,  must  be,  at  all  points, 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  this  end,  the 
bishops  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  parishes,  shall  be  authorized,  through 
their  spiritual  office,  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  education  of  youth, 
even  in  the  public  schools ; "  and  at  the  same  time  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Jesuits,  as  teachers,  labored,  were  removed. 

During  the  two  years  following  1854,  these  arrangements  were  reversed  • 
by  the  liberal  party,  but  in  1856  there  was  a  new  Catholic  re-action,  which 
resulted  in  the  law  of  Sept.  9,  1857.  A  yet  more  decided  denominational 
tendency  showed  itself  in  the  law  of  June  2, 1868,  but  this  was  annulled  by 
the  Bevolution  of  the  same  year,  the  Concordat  was  burned  in  the  public 
market  place  (Oct  4),  and  (November  20)  instruction  was  declared  to  be 
firee,  and  (June  6,  1869)  without  cost 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  perfected  system,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1857  are  in  force.  These  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail,  noting 
such  modifications  as  have  been  incorporated  with  that  law,  as  well  as  the 
new  features  which  the  recent  political  revdution  has  introduced.  We 
are  indebted  to  FwL  LeEoy  for  the  recent  statistics  and  legislatioQ  of 
the  poblk  flchools. 
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OSHBRAL*  PBOTI8IOV8  OF  PUBLIC  INSntUCTlOlf. 

An  matters  pertaioing  to  public  instructioQ  are  confided  to  tlie  Mmistrjr 
of  Public  Welfare  (Commerce,  Education,  and  Public  Works),  togetbcr 
witb  the  Boyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Board,  as  constituted 
by  act  of  Oct.  9,  1866,  of  twenty-four  members,  appointed  by  the  goyem- 
mcnt  from  among  the  following  persons :  Ministers  of  State,  Archbishops^ 
Bishops,  Councillors  of  State,  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  who  haT& 
previously  been  professors  in  a  faculty,  l^iagistratcs  and  Officers  of  tbo 
Exchequer,  Members  of  the  Boyal  Academy  (one  each  of  these),  retired 
Bectors  of  Universities,  Professors  in  the  same,  Superior  Inspectors  and 
Civil  Officers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character,  and  finally  four  persons 
of  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  but  without  official  position.  Ex-oificio 
members  are  the  General  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hector  of 
the  Central  University,  the  Attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Madrid. 

The  Central  Administration  is  represented  by  the  General  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  *,  the  local,  by  the  Bectors  of  the  Universities  with  a 
Council  of  Advice.  There  is  also  in  each  provincial  capital  a  Junta 
(Committee),  having  charge  of  tlie  interests  of  the  lower  and  middle 
schools,  and  the  care  of  the  school  funds.  In  every  commune  is  a  local 
junta,  with  oversight  of  primary  instruction. 

Later  changes  and  dispositions.  The  Boyal  Council  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion  was  dissolved  by  tlie  law  of  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  the  minister  made 
alone  responsible.  The  constitution  of  the  provincial  juntas  was  changed, 
and  now  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  deputies  (ilepiUacionesy ; 
the  local  committee  consists  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  according  to 
tUc  population  of  the  locality,  appointed  by  the  corporations  (ayuntamientos)^ 

I.      FRIMABT   IKSTBUCTlOir. 

Primary  Instruction  is  of  an  elementary  and  a  higher  grade.  Every 
place,  with  a  popnlation  of  less  than  500,  is  to  have  one  incomplete  boys' 
school ;  but  su..  h  districts  may  unite  to  establish  one  complete ;  of  full  500, 
mi  least  one  complete  boys'  school,  and,  if  the  population  h  sufficient, 
another  for  girls ;  of  2,000,  two  complete  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  and 
one  of  the  same  grade  for  each  sex,  for  every  2,000  inhabitants  additional. 
Not  all  of  these  schools,  however,  need  be  public.  There  must  be  one 
higher  elementary  school  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in  every  city  of 
more  than  10,000  population ;  the  municipal  authorities  may  open  schools 
of  this  grade  where  desired,  unless  their  establishment  should  prejudice 
those  of  the  lower  grade. 

Schools  for  little  children  (escuelas  de  los  parmdos,  salles  d^anle)  must 
be  opened  in  every  city  with  10,000  population,  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
Evening  schools  for  adults.  Every  University  city  must  have  one  instita- 
tion  for  the  deaf,  and  another  for  the  blind; 

Private  Schools,    Eveiy  person,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  teach- 
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ei^s  diploma,  can  open  a  private,  primary  school,  subject  to  regulations  to 
be  detailed  hereafter.  L^al  associations  or  corporations  eojoy  the  same 
priyileges,  after  obtaioing  permission  from  the  government,  with  or  with- 
out giving  bonds.    Instruction  at  home  is  allowed  by  law. 

Besides  the  Royal  Council  already  mentioned,  there  is  appointed  for 
«very  province  one  inspector,  sometimes  two,  and  in  Madrid  three.  These 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  And  must  have  had 
experience  as  teachers.  They  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, after  conference  with  the  Royal  Council.  They  inspect  the  schools 
of  all  descriptions,  except  the  normal  schools. 

Besides  the  provincial  inspectors  there  are  three  General  Inspectors  of 
primary  instruction  for  the  whole  kingdom,  appointed  from  the  provincial 
inspectors  of  the  first  Qhtts,  the  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
aame  class,  or  from  the  teachers  of  the  higher  course  in  the  Central  Nor- 
mal School.  They  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  must  have  had  five 
years  experience  in  one  of  the  above  positions.  They  inspect  the  Pri- 
mary Normal  Schools,  and  have  supervision  of  the  transactions  of  the 
provincial  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  these  special  inspectors,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  school-books,  the  studies,  and  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

StwHes, 

In  the  elementary  primary  schools  are  taught  religion,  Scripture  history, 
reading,  writing,  the  mother  tongue,  orthography,  arithmetic,  with  weights, 
measures  and  coins,  and  such  details  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
as  local  circumstances  may  require.  In  the  higher  primary  schools  the 
same  studies  are  carried  farther,  with  the  addition  of  (1)  elementary 
geometry,  linear  drawing,  the  art  of  measuring  land ;  (2)  geography  and 
histor}',  especially  of  Spain ;  (3)  general  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  In  the  giris'  schools 
the  same  studies  are  pursued,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  the 
branches  embraced  under  1  and  2,  which  are  replaced  by  lessons  in  house- 
keeping, female  handiwork,  and  drawing  in  connection  with  the  latter. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Schools  for  adults  carry  the  elementary  studies 
higher,  and  ^ve  instruction  in  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  trades.  The  courses  in  the  Normal  (or  model) 
Schools  correspond  to  the  requirements  made  for  obtaining  a  teacher's 
diploma. 

The  school  is  continued  throughout  the  year,  without  intermission, 
although  there  are  fewer  recitations  during  the  summer,  with  two  daily 
sessions  of  three  hours  each,  or  in  some  places  only  one  of  four  hours. 
The  schools  for  little  children  are  held  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
in  afternoon.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  are  held  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  evening,  from  October  to  May. 
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The  school  age  is  from  six  to  nine  yean  in  the  Piimary.  Schoc^ ;  from 
two  to  seyen  for  the  little  children  in  the  Infant  Asylums. 

School  Books  and  Methods. 

The  text-books  are  chosen  by  the  government,  which  issues  a  list  every 
three  years.  In  the  religious  instruction  a  catechism  approved  by  the 
authorities  of  the  diocese  is  used.  Grammar  and  orthc^n^y  are 
taught  according  to  the  method  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Four  methods 
of  instruction  are  pursued,  the  individual^  simultaneous,  mutual,  and 
mixed.  The  intuitional  and  the  catechetical  method  are  universally  com- 
mended by  the  best  educators,  but  are  not  yet  generally  adopted.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  memwizing,  and  upon  practical  exercises  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  Many  attempts  are  now  made  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  foreign  methods,  and  the  soundest  theories  of 
pedagogy.  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  both  public  and  private 
establishments. 

DisdpUne. 

Attendance  is  obligatory.  Cases  of  truancy  are  reported  at  first  to  the 
parents,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  junta.  Severe  bodily 
punishments,  or  those  calculated  to  degrade  the  pupil,  are  veiy  strictly 
forbidden.  Diplomas,  books,  instruments  connected  with  studies  or  their 
practical  application,  are  distributed  as  prizes. 

TXACHXSS. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  appointments  from 
different  sources,  according  to  their  locality  and  salaries.  Those  places 
paying  less  than  4000  reals  for  males,  and  3000  for  females,  are  filled  by 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
those  paying  more  than  this,  and  less  than  6000,  by  the  Superior  Board  of 
Studies ;  those  paying  still  higher  salaries  by  the  King.  The  teachers 
must  be  Spaniards,  20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  profes- 
sional diploma  for  teaching.  But  for  teachers  in  the  schools  fisr  little 
children,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  and  the  junta  of  the  province.  Teachers  may  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  that  does  not  impair  their  efficiency  in  the  school.  They 
cannot  be  discharged  during  good  conduct. 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  primary 
schools  are  examined  in  the  following  branches :  the  catechism,  religions 
history,  reading,  calligraphy,  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  arithm^ 
tic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and  of  land  measuring, 
geography,  elements  of  the  history  of  Spain,  notions  of  agriculture, 
principles  of  pedagogy,  methods  and  practice  of  instruction.  In  addition, 
for  the  higher  primary  schools,  algebra  and  natural  history,  and  some 
comprehension  of  ordinary  natural  phenomena  are  required. 

Female  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  female 
schools,  and  two  years  of  practice  in  a  model  school  is  accepted  aa 
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s  substitute  for  atteudance  on  the  Normal  Schools..  Hie  pastor  of  the 
commune  can  also  teach  in  a  primary  schooL  The  incomplete  schools 
are  taught  hy  teacher-adjuncts ;  those  open  for  a  short  period  of  time 
only,  by  candidates  for  teacherships,  subject  to  the  direction  of  *the 
teachers  of  the  nearest  complete  establishment.  Advancement  is  earned 
by  age  and  services.  The  modem  languages  and  music  may  be  taught  by 
foreigners. 

The  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  primary  schools,  together  with  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  They  are  also  required  to  have  completed  a  course  of  peda- 
gogy relating  to  the  primary  schools  although  eight  years'  experience  in 
a  higher  primary  school  dispenses  with  this  requirement.  The  fiflh  vacant 
place  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  is  reserved  for  those  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  ten  years  of  successful  service,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  competitive  examination ;  all  others  by  competitive  trial  or 
actual  experience. 

Teachers  for  the  highest  courses  of  the  Central  Normal  School  must 
have  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  University. 

FinanciaL 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools,  induding  those  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  are  borne  by  the  communes,  assisted,  in  case  of  need* 
by  the  central  government.  The  Normal  Schoqls  are  supported  by  the 
provinces,  the  state  contributing  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Madrid. 

The  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are 
finom  2500  to  9000  reals,  1000  reals  more  being  paid,  in  each  case,  in  the 
schools  of  the  higher  class.  Female  teachers  receive  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.    The  sums  paid  for  tuition  are  added  to  these  salaries. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  age,  two-fifUis 
of  the  salary  being  paid  after  twenty  years  of  service,  three-fifths  afler 
twenty-five,  and  fbur-fiflhs  afler  thirty-five  years.  Widows  and  orphans 
receive  one-quarter  of  the  average  salary. 

In  the  Normal  Schools  the  salaries  range  from  7000  to  12,000  reals,  the 
last  sum  being  paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  Provincial  establishments.  In 
the  Central  Normal  School  salaries  range  as  high  as  15,000  reals. 

The  members  of  the  Boyal  Council  serve  without  pay.  The  provincial 
inspectors  receive  from  8000  reals  to  10,000,  according  to  the  size  and 
population  of  the  province  in  which  they  serve.  The  salary  of  the 
general  inspectors  reaches  18,000  reals.    Traveling  expenses  are  paid* 

Many  important  changes,  as  yet  of  a  provisional  character,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  by  ordinances  promul- 
gated in  1868  and  1869 — such  as  full  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents  and 
teachers,  any  citizen  of  Spsdn  being  authorized  to  open  a  school ;  the 
appointment  of  all  teachers  in  higher  schools  by  ooneour;  the  abrogation 
id  jpaj  in  certain  schoolS|  and  under  certain  conditions,    Bj  an 
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of  1868,  the  term  qf  study  for  the  diploma  of  teacher,  is*  fixed  for  teach- 
ers of  the  first  grade  at  two  years ;  of  the  second  degree,  at  three ;  and  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  at  four. 

Oct.  9,  1866,  courses  of  religious  and  moral  subjects  were  added  to  the 
normal  school  course,  with  practical  exercises  in  various  bi*anche8  there 
taught.  There  is  to  be  one  normal  school  for  each  sex  in  every  province 
(Dec.  9,  1868).  The  revolution  lefl  to  the  teachers  the  choice  of  methods 
and  the  selection  of  books.  Pupils  can  enter  school  at  any  age  (Nov.  10, 
1868).  Since  the  revolution  most  private  schools  in  the  larger  cities  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  educational  corporations. 

III.      BECONDABT   IKBTRUCTIOK. 

The  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  have  borne  the  name  of 
Institutes  since  1845.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  by  the  law 
of  1857,  according  to  the  population  of  their  localities,  that  at  Madrid 
being  of  the  first  class,  those  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  university 
cities  of  the  second,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  third.  There  are  provincial 
institutes,  one  in  each  province,  two  in  Madrid,  and  local  institutes,  which 
absorb  the  previously  existing  trade-schbols,  to  be  opened,  as  needed, 
permission  being  given  by  the  Central  Board  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  courses  differ,  as  to  the  predominance  of  linguistic  and  scientific 
subjects,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Ck>nnected  with  most  of  the  institutes  are  colegios  or  boarding  houses ; 
and  private  colegios  can  be  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  Spaniards 
of  good  character,  25  years  of  age,  who  hold  the  degree  of  licentiate  or 
its  equivalent,  from  a  university. 

Institntions  of  the  secondary  grade  are  under  the  control  of  the  rectors  of 
the  university  districts,  or  the  professors  representing  them,  who  receive 
from  the  directors  monthly  financial  reports.  If  there  is  no  university 
near,  reports  are  made  to  the  ministry.  The  director  is  the  head  of  the 
institute.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  who  is  nominat^sd  by  himself  to 
the  rector  of  the  university,  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  two  departments,  of  general  and 
of  applied  studies ;  only  a  part  of  the  former  are  in  the  municipal  insti- 
tutes, while  in  both  the  local  and  the  provincial  institutes  such  applied 
branches  only  are  taught  as  meet  local  industrial  demands.  The  general 
branches  of  study  are,  religion  and  church  history,  morals,  reading,  writ- 
ing, universal  and  Spanish  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
Idstoiy,  the  modern  languages,  Spanish  and  Latin  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, elementary  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and  drawing.  The  applied 
studies  are  linear  and  figure  drawing,  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  in  general 
aU  such  branches  as  have  a  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  trades, 
fi>r  which  no  other  preparation  is  needed  than  such  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  general  course  prepares  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  the  applied  course  for  the  title  of  perilo  or  skilled  merchant, 
mechanic,  chemisti  land  measurer,  and  land  yalner.    The  arrangement  of 
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the  course  has  undergone  so  manj  changes  and  is  still  unsettled,  that  we 
will  only  remark  that  the  general  course  is  divided  at  first  into  two  periods 
of  two  and  four  years,  and  the  applied  course,  into  one  period  of  three. 

Teachers  in  the  general  course  must  be  bachelors  of  arts,  and  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  applied  course  they  must  hold  the  same 
scholastic  rank,  or  a  higher,  according  to  the  special  regulations  for  each 
branch.    No  diploma  is  required  of  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 

The  teachers  in  the  institutes  of  the  third  class  receive  respectiyely 
8000, 10,000,  and  12,000  reals  per  annum,  and  the  examination  fees.  The 
directors  receive  4000  reals  additional,  double  examination  fees,  and  free 
lodging  in  the  institution.  Salaries  are  regularly  increased.  Pensions 
are  provided  for  as  in  the  primary  s<>hools.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
colegios  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institutes,  with  which  they  are  ^ 
connected,  and  h&lf  to  stipendiats  (poor  and  deserving  students). 

The  Revolution  of  1868  made  important  changes  in  the  law  of  1857, 
treating  secondary  instruction  as  something  complete  in  itself,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  a  higher  course  of  study,  each  province  being  left  to 
regulate  its  own  institutes  in  this  regard,  a  model  school  of  the  secondary 
class  having  been  established  at  Madrid.  Students  preparing  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  study  Latin,  but  may  still  obtain  the  baccalaureate. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  established  in  the  model  school  at  Mad- 
rid :  There  is  no  longer  question  of  school-year  or  courses,  nothing  but 
results  on  open  examination  are  demanded. 

Those  intending  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  previous  to  entering  the 
Acuities  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  must  prepare  Ihemselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches : 

Studies,  Courses*     Hours  per  week, 

1.  Ladn  and  Spanish  Grammar,  2  6  (12) 

2.  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  I  6 
8.             "        geography,                                   1                      8 

4.  "        universal  history,  1  3 

5.  **        Spanish  history,  1  3 
.  6.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,                                   1  6 

7.  Geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  1  6 

8.  Elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  1  6 

9.  Elements  of  natural  history,  1  8 

10.  Psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,        1  6 

11.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  1  8 

It  will  be  observed  that  Greek  is  not  required.  Those  intending  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  previous  to  entering  the  other  faculties,  must 
prepare  themselves  in  the  following  branches: 

1.  Castilian  grammar,  6  hours  per  week. 

2.  Geography,  8  " 
8.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,                                         €             " 

4.  History  of  the  Old  World,  8  "  . 

5.  Geometry  and  trifrdnometry,  6  ** 
8.  Notions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,                      8  " 
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7.  History  of  Spun,  6  hoiin  per  week. 

8.  Phjgicf,  6 

9.  Anthropology,  3 

10.  Chemistry,  8 

11.  Co6mology«  8 

12.  Logic,  8  " 

13.  History  of  aesthetics,  and  of  Spanish  art,  8  " 

14.  Biology  and  ethics,  8  ** 

15.  Literary  History,  €  " 

16.  Spanish  civil  law,  8  " 

17.  Spanish  administratlTe  law,  and  criminal  code,     8  * 

18.  Agriculture,  trade-industry,  and  ocNmmeroe,  8  ** 

By  an  order  of  Dec.  26,  1868,  any  citizen  of  Spain  can  open  comrses 
rimilar  to  these  in  the  institutes,  provided  an  efficient  discipline  is 
obserTed ;  and  his  pupils  can  demand  a  special  examination.  The  instni- 
menta  and  apparatus  of  the  institute  can  be  loaned  to  his  use. 

Secondary  Techdoail  S<Aooit, 

To  this  degree  of  instruction,  belong  the  following : 

a.  Veterinary  Schools  at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  each 
with  a  four  years'  course. 

First  year.  General  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  all  the  diHaeatic 
animals ;  exterior  of  the  horse,  &c. 

Second  year.    Physiology;  hygiene. 

Third  year.  General  and  special  pathology;  materia  medica;  furtof 
prescribing ;  therapeutics ,  sanitary  police ;  medical  clinic. 

Fourth  year.  Surgical  pathology ;  (^lerations  and  bandaging ;  com- 
mercial veterinary  law ;  medical  veterinary  jurisprudence ;  art  of  forging 
horse  shoes  and  shoeing ;  surgical  clinic ;  critical  history  of  the  various 
branches. 

There  is  also  a  Ji/ih  year  for  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first-class,  with 
the  following  studies.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  applied  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  veterinary  art ;  agriculture,  zootechny. 

Two  years  study  suffice  for  the  special  examination  of  the  subordinate 
and  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  the  castrators  and  horse  shoers. 

b.  Commercial  Schools.  For  the  diploma  of  the  Trade  Institute  at 
Madrid,  the  following  branches  are  required :  Mercantile  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  general  knowledge  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage  systems, 
book-keeping  for  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  manufactories,  public 
and  private  works ;  calculations  applied  to  all  varieties  of  business,  practical 
conduct  of  accounts ;  industrial  and  mercantile  geography  and  statistics ; 
political  economy ;  mercantile  and  trade  law ;  French  and  English. 

To  obtain  the  title  of  teacher  in  commerce,  one  year's  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches  is  required :  Elements  of  international  mercantile  law ; 
public  and  private  banking  of  the  most  important  nations ;  theoretical 
and  practicsJ  acquaintance  with  the  principal  objects  of  merchandise. 

e.  Navigation  Schools.  There  are  navigation  schools  for  pupils  at  Barce- 
lona, Bilbao^  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Conmnay  G^on,  Malaga,  San  Sebastian. 
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and  Santander,  and  Santa  Cruz  at  the  Teneriffes ;  and  for  ihip-builden  at 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Corunna,  and  Santander. 

The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physi- 
cal and  political  geography,  experimental  physics,  cosmography,  the  sd- 
^ence  of  steering  and  naval  manoeuvres,  topographical,  geographical,  and 
hydrographical  linear  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  with  appHcation  to 
ship-building,  elements  of  applied  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  naval 
architecture  and  theory  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to  organize  two 
independent  courses ;  one  for  pilots,  and  the  other  for  ship-builders. 

d.  Building  and  land'tnecuuring  Schools,  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra  to  equations,  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
clusive, elements  of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  linear  drawing 
including  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  After  an  examination  in 
these  branches  comes,  preparatory  to  an  examination  for  builder  and  land 
measurer,  a  two  year's  course  in  topography,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
its  applications ;  mechanics  applied  to  building ;  theory,  use,  and  treatment 
of  materials;  stone  cutting;  construction  in  wood  and  iron. 

To  become  master  of  works  (maestro  ds  obras)  the  student  must  study 
plans  of  country  dwelling  houses,  and  similar  constructions,  and  also  the 
laws  relating  to  building. 

€,  Normal  Schools  for  primary  instruction*  These  schools,  although 
part  of  the  primary  system,  rank  in  this  class  of  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  professional  schools  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  the  faculty,  including  their  depart- 
ment, or  an  equivalent  professional  tide. 

Their  salary  reaches  from  10,000  ta  14,000  reals,  with  the  examination 
fees,  and  is  increased  regularly.  In  regard  to  inspection,  government^  and 
accounts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Institutes. 

III.     SUFBBIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Spain  possesses  ten  universities,  viz;  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granadai 
Oviedo»  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Saragossa. 

There  are  five  faculties :  1;  philosophy  and  Uterature;  2,  exact  sciences, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences ;  S,  pharmacy ;  4,  medicine ; 
5,  law. 

Madrid  possesses  all  five  faculties,  and  in  connection  with  the  second  a 
higher  school  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chenustry. 

The  philosophical  faculty  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  suppressed  ai 
Oviedo,  Santiago,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid. 

The  faculty  of  exact  sciences  has  been  (June  18, 1867)  reduced  to  the 
Baccalaureate  requirements  at  Granada,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  and  to  the 
licentiates  at  Barcelona. 

The  ftculty  of  law  exists  in  alL 

The  fiiculty  of  pharmacy  exists  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  Santiago; 
that  of  medicine  at  Barcelona,  Granda,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
VaUadoUd. 
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The  faculty  of  theology  was  suppressed  as  part  of  the  public  University 
in  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Three  degrees  are  given :  the  Baccalaureate,  the  Licentiate,  and  that  of 
Doctor.  By  the  law  of  1857,  the  last  could  be  conferred  at  Madrid  alone, 
but  since  1868,  it  can  now  be  given  in  all  the  universities.  ^ 

The  universities  are  under  tlie  government  of  a  rector,  now  (1868) 
appointed  from  among  the  professors  by  the  government,  a  vice-rector,  who 
fills  the  place  of  the  rector  when  absent,  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
rector,  at  Madrid,  has  a  salary  of  40^000  reals,  and  elsewhere,  of  30,000 ;  the 
secretary  a  salary  of  12,000,  gradually  raised  to  fh)m  20,000  to  24,000. 
In  every  capital  of  a  university  district  there  is  a  University  Council,  with 
certain  judicial  powers  over  teachers  and  pupils,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
rector,  and  consisting  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of  the 
higher  schools,  the  trade  schools,  and  the  special  schools. 

Higher  Special  Schools,  The  higher  special  schools  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  universities  as  the  professional  or  special  schools  to  tlie  insti- 
tutes. They  are,  1,  the  Madrid  Institution  for  training  engineers  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  forts,  and  mines ;  2,  the  school  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering ;  8,  the  diplomatic  school  at  Madrid ;  4,  the  schools  for  notaries 
at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Oviedo,  and  Yalladolid ;  5,  the  industrial 
school  at  Madrid,  and  the  Barcelona  High  School  for  industrial  engineers; 
6y  the  art  schools  at  Madrid,  especially  the  High  School  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving,  the  High  School  of  architecture  (and  also  of 
machinery  and  surveying),  and  the  conservatory  of  music  and  decla- 
mation.    There  are  15  provincial  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  institutes,  reached,  in 
1850,  was  757. 

The  military  special  schools  are  under  the  Ministries  of  Land  and  Na- 
val Warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, the  professors  must  have  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  its  equivalent  in 
their  several  departments. 

Church  Seminaries.  There  are  59  of  these,  established  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Societies,  There  are  a  number  of  literary  or  scientific  societies,  called 
academies,  athenseums,  &c.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
economical  organizations  called  Amigos  del  pais,  which  maintain  chsdrs  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  political  economy,  physics,  mathematics, 
popular  astronomy,  literature  and*  art,  with  a  few  courses  on  primary  in- 
struction.   They  are  divided  into  special  sections,  like  the  athenseums. 

Higher  instruction  for  girls.  Secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  girls 
is  obtained  in  the  cloister  schools. 

Education  in  foreign  countries.  An  education  obtained  in  a  foreign 
country  is  recognized  in  Spain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  legal 
plan  there  pursued. 
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IT.  STATISTICS. 

I.      PSIMJLBT   IN8TBUCTION. 

1.  SchooU  and  Attendance. — 

Public  Schools, 

20,198 

Prirate 

« 

4,155 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

Public,    , 

Boys 

242, 

Girls       14 

tt                  It 

Private, 

t( 

51, 

7 

Elementarj        " 

Public, 

"        ( 

B,217, 

"    4,471 

((               « 

Private, 

tt 

934, 

"     1,212 

Incomplete        " 

Public, 

! 

5,241, 

848 

«4                         « 

Private, 

tt 

369, 

"        630 

Winter  Primary  Schools, 

Public, 

tt 

187, 

tt         72 

<t                   tt 

Private, 

tt 

349, 

0 

Mixed                " 

Public, 

tt        t 

2,149 

M                                        « 

Private, 

tt 

396 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

Public, 

tt 

125 

«               « 

Private, 

tt 

95 

"        Adults, 

Public, 

tt 

632 

«             tt 

Private, 

tt 

212 

Primaiy  Schools  of  all  classes. 

24,359 

Ratio  of  schools  to  the  population. 

1:147 

, 
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PUVATB. 

PupUs  attending  the  Public  Schools.  - 

Bo9$. 

Girls. 

B09S, 

Girls. 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

22,049 

1,149 

3,288 

300 

Elementary,  Complete, 

451,803 

295,835 

49,475 

52,417 

"         Incomplete, 

162,866 

45,004 

6,992 

12,509 

Winter  Schools, 

5,606 

1,702 

3,467 

Mixed  Schools, 

51,065 

26,775 

8,865 

2,844 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

12,907 

2,135 

2,884 

1,397 

Primary  Schools  for  Adults, 

23,199 
729,495 

64 

5,427 

259 

^ 

372,664 

81,198 

69,726 

Totals,  Public  and  Private, 

1,102,159 

150,924 

Total,  Boys  and  Girls, 

1,253,083 

PUBUO. 

PKITATB. 

2   Ages.-^ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Soys. 

Girb. 

Pupils  under  6, 

138,895 

75,593 

17,980 

16,703 

*'     between  6  and  9, 

351,039 

183,753 

33,248 

31,094 

"     above  9, 

239,561 

112,788 
372,034 

29,170 
80,898 

21,929 

Total, 

729,495 

69,726 

3    Teachere.    Pubiic  Sckodls.    13,882  males,  and  4,682  females,  comprising 

1.  106  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instruction. 

2.  1,141  "  certificates  of  examination  for  the  higher  primary  in- 

struction. 

3.  6,222  teachers  with  certificates  for  inferior  primary  instmction. 

4.  6,413       "        without  certificates. 

5.  196  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  4,052  "  "       lower       " 

7.  614  "  with  no  certificates. 

18,564  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  public  primary  schools. 

Private  Schools.     1,592  males,  and  1,710  females,  comprising 

1 .  23  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instmction. 

2.  159  "  certificates  for  the  higher  prinuiry  schools. 

3.  870  "  "  lower  *' 

4.  540  teachers  without  certificates. 

5.  68  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  1,247  "  "      lower      " 

7.  895  "  without  certificates. 

3,302  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  private  primary  schools. 
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4.  Expenses  of  Primary  Schools* — Tbe  total  outlay  in  1860,  was  65,715,S89 
reals,  of  which  41,681,5S6  reals  was  paid  in  salaries,  and  204,102  in 
pensions. 

To  meet  part  of  this  expense,  5,702,219  reals  were  pidd  bj  the  families 
of  the  pupils,  as  school  money,  an4  1,466,682  by  charitable  foondations. 

5.  Official  estinute  of  mAoolaeoommodatioma/idmet^ 

One-third  of  the  girls'  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  the  boys'  were  held  in 
apartments  belonging  to  the  communes ;  the  rest  in  hired  tenements,  the 
majority  being  in  wretched  condition. 

Out  of  the  24,853  primary  schools,  15,019  were,  in  1860,  officially  reported 
as  defectiye,  and  instructed  as  follows : 


Soys,         GMt, 

nirin. 
Boys.        GuU, 

J\>taU. 

Indiyidoal  method, 

4,467 

751 

1,068 

527 

6,813 

Simultaneons  method. 

4,460 

1,686 

694 

596 

7,348 

Mutual     . 

218 

102 

23 

5 

348 

Mixed 

5,648 

2,886 

621 

621 

9,776 

Totals, 

14,793 

5,425 

2,406 

1,749 

24,353 

II.     BBCOITDAST  AKD  8PB0IAL  IHSTRUCTION. 

In  1861  there  were  institutes  or  public  colleges  in  57  cities,  with  an 
attendance  of  21,478  pupils,  as  follows: 

General  Btaneket.  •  Sjpeeial  Bramehe*, 
Institutes,                                 12,427  1,711 

Schools  and  Colleges,  3,966  •      241 

Taught  at  home,  3,130  8 

19,523  1,955 

The  attendance  on  the  professional  secondary  schools,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  late  years,  was  as  follows  in  1860-1 : 

Four  Veterinary  Schools,  909 

Two  Trades  Schools,  179 

Nine  Narigation  Schools,  587 

Four  Mining  Schools,  223 

Four  Normal  Schools,  males,  2,794 

"                •*              females,  688 

Total,  5,380 

The  following  was  the  attendance  of  other  special  schools  in  1860-1 : 

Agricultural  Schools,  78 

Industrial  Engineering  Schools,  404 

^  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts,  3,536 

*  Schools  of  IMplomacy,  61 

Schools  for  Notaries,  92 

Conservatory  for  Music  and  Declamation,  501 

Total,  4,672 

School  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Mining,  60 

"        Engineers  of  Roads,  Canals  and  Ports,  1 67 

"         'WardQUB  ^ContremaUres  des  mines),  25 

"        Builders  in  public  works,  101 

Total,  *—      353 
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medicine, 
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civil  and  canon  law. 

« 

administrative  ]aw, 
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tfieology  (now  abolished). 
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III.     SUPBUOX  IVSTXUCTION. 

Hiere  are  ten  uniyenities,  with  an  attendance  (1860-1)  as  follows : 

In  the  10  Faculties  of  philosophy  and  literatore,  1,065 

1,132 

514 

1,626 

3,463 

506 

305 

Total,  8,611 

There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  service,  viz :  One  C!ol- 
lege  for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  510  students;  one  College  for  Cavalry, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.    The  regimental  schools  of  the  same  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

The  Marine  Schools  numbered  157;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18;  the  School  of  Condestablesj  202;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16 ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  are  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  1859-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  enjoyed  a  whole  free  place,  235  a  hal£ 

IT.     ACASBMISS,  GALLBUBS,  SOCIBTIBS. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,830  members,  and 
36  libraries,  with  30,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSS^.  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private ;    109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  32  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  paisy  with  4,478 
members.    In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714,  after  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1 739 ; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Yalladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  1 753. 

2.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512;  among  its 
2,000  paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquez;  46  by Murillo;  53  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Van  Dyke ;  43  by  Titian;  10  by  Raffaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando ;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  firom  other  sources. 
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School  Statistics— ISeS, 

I.  Elementary  Schools. — ^Tbese  are  classifled  into  Primaiy  for  very  yoang^ 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  which 
109  were  fur  infants,  and  272  for  adults — having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

II.  Secoxdary  Schools. — These  embrace  the  following  institutions: — ^Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupilSi 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  ecclesiastics, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  colleges, 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  Superior  Instruction. — There  are  10  UniTersities,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  7,  Medicine,  and  4,  Pharmacy — 
as  follows : — 

Ten  of  Scitnces. — ^Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragossa — 46  professors,  127  students.  Ten  of 
Philosophy  and  Liierature. — 51  professors^  191  students.  Ten  of  Laio. — 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seven  of  Medicine, — 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid — 73  profes- 
sors, 1,155  students.  Four  Pharmacy. — Barcelona^  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia- 
go— 11  professors,  563  students.     Total,  275  professors,  6,104  students. 

IV.  Schools  of  Special  Instruction. — 
Commerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  553  scholars ; 
Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand -Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 

402  scholars; 
Veterinary,  4,  with   15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars ; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecture,  1,  witli  7  professors  and  23  scholars ; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholacs; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools^  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  ]4  scholars; 

Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  ^7  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encydope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  different  universities;  24,353  Elementary  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 
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WoBCBSTEB  Classical  ahd  English  High  School. 

The  building,  erected  in  1870-71,  by  the  city  of  Worcester  for  Che  aoeommo- 
dation  of  the  Public  High  School  at  a  cost  of  $170,000,  after  designs  of  Gam- 
briel  and  Biehardaon,  Architects  of  New  York,  will  aoooafinodate  500  pupili^ 
and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  square,  three  of  which 
are  on  the  prindpal  floor,  and  six  in  the  second  story.  The  first  story  also  con- 
tains a  large  room  for  the  library,  and  a  lecture-room  connected  with  which  on 
one  side  is  a  diemical  laboratory  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  chemistry,  and  on  tlie  other  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
At  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  room  for  the  principal,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  several  school-rooms,  by  bells  and  speaking  tubes.  In  addition 
to  the  school-rooms  mentioned,  the  second  story  contains  private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  and  two  recitation  rooms.  The  third  story  is  occupied  by  the  lai^ge 
hall,  seventy-six  feet  long  by  sixty-two  feet  wide,  four  connecting  rooms  at  the 
comera  of  the  building,  arranged  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  hall, 
or  for  other  purposes  as  exigencies  may  require.  The  wide  balls  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  with  commodious  atairwi^s  at  each  end,  form  a 
main  characteristic  in  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  entrances  for  the  schol- 
an  are  in  the  basement ;  that  for  girls  at  the  north  end,  and  that  for  boys  at 
the  south  end,  and  they  communicate  with  rooms  for  wardrobes,  Ac  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  gymnasium.  The  building  is  finished 
with  varnished  pine  throughout 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  pressed  brick  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings, 
and  black  bricks  are  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  feature  of  decora- 
tion&  A  handsome  double  stairway  of  granite,  brick  and  freestone,  leads  to  the 
main  entrance,  and  above  this  rises  a  slender,  fofty  tower  of  exquisite  grace, 
arranged  for  dock,  bell,  and  observatory. 

A  very  fine  toned  bell,  manufactured  by  Ifeneely  and  Kimberly,  bell  found- 
ers, of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  by  the  liberality  of  a  citizen 
(William  DickinsonX  at  an  expense  of  $1,000.  A  laiige  cfock,  which  strikes 
the  hours,  fimm  the  Manufactory  of  Howard  k  Ca,  Boston,  has  also  been  placed 
in  it ;  this,  with  twelve  smaller  ones  in  as  many  different  rooms,  costing  $1,000^ 
are  the  gift  of  another  dtisen  (Hon.  Edward  Earle).  These  small  dodcs  are 
operated  by  a  battery  connected  with  the  ktrge  dock ;  thus  uniformity  of  time 
will  be  secured  throughout  the  building.  One  of  Chickering's  grand  pianos^ 
costing  $1,200,  is  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

The  arches  above  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  the  ornamental  work  about 
the  eaves,  and  around  the  dial  on  the  tower,  and  near  the  slating  of  the  tower 
and  of  the  comer  pinnacles,  are  of  black  brick,  interspersed  with  brick  of  the 
natural  odor.  A  water-table  of  stone  marks  the  line  of  tlte  firat  floor;  and  a 
corresponding  string  course  connects  the  window  sills  of  the  second  stoiy;  be- 
neath the  latter  there  is  a  line  of  red  brick  and  black  brick  in  alternate  pairs, 
placed  comerwise,  after  a  manner  technically  called  herring  fttme.  The  same 
style  of  ornamentation  is  employed  in  the  balustrades  around  the  front  entrance 
and  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  Variety  is  also  given  to  the  slating 
upon  the  roof  and  the  data  to  the  openings  in  the  bell-tower,  by  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  red  with  the  black  slate.  The  dial  is  composed  of  white  tiles,  laid  ia 
mortar  with  the  brick.  All  the  stone-work,  except  the  aboye  named  belts,  is 
flush  with  the  sarfaoe  of  the  brick  walls,  the  ornamented  work  being  andercut. 
From  the  roof  an  excellent  Tiew  of  the  city  can  be  obtained ;  and  from  the 
opening  in  the  tower  almost  every  bailding  in  the  city  can  be  seen. 

There  Is  an  entrance  to  the  basement  beneat'ki  the  portico  in  front.  From 
this  portico  beneath  the  tower,  with  its  massive  sqaare  columns  and  its  groined 
arches  above,  three  heavy  oak  doors  open  into  the  main  ball  which  is  continu- 
ons  with  the  spacious  passage  twenty  feet  in  width  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  ceiling  at  the  intersection  of  these  halls,  and  in  the  hall 
on  the  thuxl  floor,  is  paneled;  and  appropriate  cornices  adorn  the  halls  and  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  their  dimen- 
sions, ftc.,  afe  plainly  exhibited  !n  the  preceding  plan&  Each  wardrobe  is  pro- 
vided with  rows  of  stalls,  with  passages  between,  by  which  the  capacity  of 
each  room  is  multiplied.  The  brick  partition  walls  which  separate  the  several 
rooms,  are  supported  above  the  play-room  by  heavy  iron  girders,  resting  upon 
brick  piets  and  four  iron  columns  in  the  center. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  room  is  provided  with  a  large  case  and  shelves, 
a  broad  table,  drawers  and  cupboards.  The  lecture-room  contains  a  table  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  style  for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments  and 
lectures.  Seats  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  ampiiitheater,  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  tables 
and  aU  the  appliances  for  individual  experiment  by  the  class.  Thirty  pupils 
can  work  at  one  time.  Around  the  long  tables  in  the  libraiy  two  dozen  pupils 
can  together  consult  books  of  reference. 

The  audience  hall  will  seat  seven  hundred  people ;  and  by  opening  the  broad 
sliding  doors  to  the  front  anterooms  there  are  seats  for  one  thousand.  These 
anterooms  might  all  be  used  as  class-rooms.  A  stage  in  front  and  another  in 
the  rear  provide  for  both  music  and  oratory. 

Each  school-room  is  famished  with  tabtes*  for  the  teachers,  and  the  Normal 
desks  and  chairs,  manuiactured  by  Joseph  Ross,  of  Boston. 

Heal  and  VerUUaHon, 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  by  the  two  systems  of  direct  and  indirect 
mdiation  combined.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  employ  only  tlie  indirect  radia- 
tion ;  but  to  guard  against  a  chance  that  this  as  arranged  might  be  insufficient^ 
it  was  decided  to  place  radiators  in  the  school-rooms  and  halls.  The  steam  ia 
generated  in  two  tubular  boilers,  each  4  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  long; 
which  are  placed  in  a  building  a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant  from  the  school- 
house  ;  and  the  steam  is  carried  under  ground  in  pipes  wound  with  felt  and 
otherwise  protected.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  warm  the  entire  building  to  a 
desired  temperature'  in  the  coldest  weather  with  a  pressure  of  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  an  averago  oonsumption  of  about  a  ton  of 
ooal  per  day. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  as  follows:  The  lectnre-room  has  largo 
registers  in  the  oeilii^^,  opening  into  foul  aiMucts  running  up  to  the  belfiy* 
and  one  school-room  lias  ducts  similarly  arranged,  except  that  the  registers  are 
placed  in  the  floor.  All  other  rooms  have  registers  placed  in,  or  near  the  floor, 
connecting  with  laige  ventilators  on  the  roo^  by  a  separate  duct  for  each  room. 
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Sacb  of  time  daots  hu  connected  with  it  a  imaUer  Boe,  starting  In  the  bwe- 
ment,  and  lenninating  just  abore  the  opening  in  tbe  duct  tix  tfaa  admiMion  of 
foul  sir ;  and  in  tbis  small  flu«,  it  ig  tbe  design  to  create  a  draft  bj  a  borning 
gag  jet.  This  part  of  the  HTilem  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  judging  from 
the  limited  trial  made  thm  far  it  is  thought  that  efflcicnt  ventilating  will  be  se- 
cured withoat  requiring  extra  heat  for  creating  a  draft.  In  addition  to  the 
abore  described  means  of  ventilation,  there  are  fiues  in  tlte  onter  walls  open- 
ing beneath  Uie  prelecting  eaves  and  contFecling  with  the  several  rooms  b; 
registOTB  placed  near  the  door.  These  flues  can  be  expected  to  be  of  practical 
Taloe  only  iu  exceptional  states  of  tbe  atmospbera. 

_  Dedicalion,  December  30,  1871 

The  exerrises  of  dedication,  arranged  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Ci^ 
Conned,  were  held  in  the  large  hall  in  tbe  apper  part  of  tbe  building,  which 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  interested  audience.  The  plBtTonn 
was  filled  witli  an  assemblage  of  dialinguiahed  citizens,  ex-mayors,  memt>ers 
of  the  City  Coundl  of  1B70,  1871  and  1B12,  members  o(  tbe  Scbool  Board,  tiie 
directore  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  clergymen  and  otbera.  Numeroos  school 
officers  aod  teachers  from  other  cities  were  present,  as  invited  gucsls. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  mayor,  Edward  Earie,  by  P.  Emory  Aldrich 
{ChairniaK.  of  High  School  Cmnmitlee),  Mr.  Davis  (Principal  of  the  High  Schoot), 
Col.  Marble  (aipmntentfen*  of  City  Sdu>oU\  Ex-Gov.  A.  a  Bulloclc,  Gen. 
EatOD  (K  S.  Commiasioner  of  EdmcaUctt),  Joseph  White  (Secrttarg  Stale  Board 
of  Sdueatim),  Henry  Barnard,  and  Pres.  Minor  (li/Va  OuUsge). 
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Plan  or  Charter  Oak  School  House,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  building  for  the  Public  School  on  Charter  Oak  Street,  in  the  South 
Meadow,  within  the  Colt  embankment,  was  erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of 
$47,000.  In  tliis  aggregate  is  included  the  cost  of  the  site,  and  piling  the 
foundations  ($5,000),  of  the  heating  apparatus  ($3,500),  and  of  the  iron  fence 
and  sidewalks  ($4,550). 

The  building  is  95  X  54  feet  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  French  roof,  from  which  rises  the  bell- 
tower. 

The  base  of  the  building,  for  three  feet  above  the  ground,  is  of  Portland 
stone,  laid  in  cement,  and  resting  upon  substantial  piling  driven  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  walls  of  the  building  above  the  stone  base 
are  faced  with  pressed  brick,  and  the  caps  and  sills  are  of  brown  stone. 

The  brick  walls  are  hollow,  and  constructed  with  heavy  outside  pilasters 
through  which  the  ventilating  flues  and  chimneys  are  carried,  thus  leaving 
the  inside  surface  of  the  walls  plain  for  blackboards.  For  this  reason,  also 
the  hot  air  flues  are  all  constructed  within  the  main  central  partition  wall 

The  building  has  four  entrances,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
side  doors  are  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  visitors,  and  the  two  doors 
at  the  ends  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females),  opening  direct  into  the 
pby-rooms,  are  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  is  of  cement,  and  elevated  some  twenty  inches 
above  the  side  walks,  and  the  grounds  are  so  graded  as  to  give  them  a  gradual 
descending  slope  from  the  building  outward. 

The  basement  is  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into  rooms  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  The  two  play-rooms  are  each  32  x  25  feet.  The  school-rooms  are 
each  32  X  25  feet,  and  the  wardrobes  17x5  feet. 

These  two  stories  are  each  14^  feet  in  height  in  the  clear.  On  the  third  floor 
is  an  assembly  room,  58  x  52  feet,  which  is  furnished  with  a  beautiful  '  Steck ' 
piano.     This  story  is  16^  feet  high. 

All  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with  platforms,  chairs  and  school  desks  of 
the  best  models  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  chairs  and  desks  occupied 
by  the  pupils  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  the  seats  being  hung  on 
pivots  so  as  to  be  thrown  up  or  down  at  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of 
the  occupHuts  in  taking  or  leaving  their  places.  This  arrangement  also 
enables  the  janitor  the  more  readily  to  keep  the  rooms,  and  especially  tlie  floors, 
neat  and  tidy.  Tiie  school-rooms  are  all  large  and  commodious,  and  wiU 
comrortably  seat  five  hundred  pupils. 

Each  room  has  its  wardrobe  and  hydrant  on  the  same  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  and  directly  over  these,  suitable  wardrobes  are  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers,  making  the  whole  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible  in  every 
particular. 

Building  Committee. — Hugh  Harbison,  Leverett  Brainard,  and  Horace  Lord. 

The  building  was  set  apart  for  its  educational  uses  ou  the  6th  of  September, 
1871,  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher, 
Acting  School  Yisitor,  Mr.  Harbison  and  Mr.  Lord  of  the  District  Committee, 
Mr.  CliRuncey  Harris,  Principal  of  the  South  School.  President  Jack»on  and  Prof. 
Huntington  of  Trinity  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Childs  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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Plans  op  Stbvsnb'  iNsnrnrB  of  Tbohnoloot,  Hobokev,  N.  J. 

The  Stxy  bns'  Ikstitutb  of  Tsghnolooy  *  in  Hoboken,  New  Jereej,  occa- 
pies  a  large  lot  (425  by  200  feetX  which  was  left  by  the  munificent  benefactor 
(Edwin  A.  Stevens),  as  a  site  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  near  his  own  resi- 
dence  on  the  heights  of  Hoboken,  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Hoboken.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  lot  for  a  site,  Mr.  Stevens  left 
at  the  discretion  of  his  executors  a  sum  of  money,  which  the  executors  have 
appropriated  to  the  maximum  sum  allowed  ($650,000),  for  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  which,  in  view  of  the  existing 
needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  personal  interest  always  manifested 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts,  they  have  determined 
to  be  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  have  erected  on  the  site  directed 
a  building  for  its  accommodation. 

The  entire  length  of  the  main  building  is  180  feet  front,  by  44  feet  deep;  of 
the  west  wing,  60  feet  by  30  feet  wide ;  and  of  the  center  wing  or  Lecture 
Hall,  80  feet  by  60  feet  wide — giving  a  floor  space  of  nearly  one  acre.  Besides 
the  room  in  the  basement  which  is  all  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
there  are  thirty-four  rooms  set  apart  for  the  several  professors  and  their  classes, 
with  abundant  accommodations  for  the  library,  laboratories,  model  rooms,  and 
larger  and  smaller  lecture  and  class-rooms.  We  have  as  yet  in  the  United 
States  no  single  edifice  so  admirably  arranged  and  richly  equipped  with  all  the 
appfiances  of  instruction,  experiment  and  illustration,  as  that  of  the  Stevens' 
Institute. 

The  building  has  been  erected,  and  all  the  laboratories  and  architectural  con- 
structions and  fixed  appliances  have  been  incorporated  with  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  illustrated.  In  the  portions  devoted  to 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  tables  with  pneumatic  tank,  and  all  the  conveniences 
for  generating  and  laying  on  the  gases,  and  securing  downward  draught  for  es- 
cape of  fumes,  with  store-room,  closets  and  drawers  for  large  and  small  pieoes 
of  apparatus ;  in  the  portions  devoted  to  Physics  and  the  entire  Physical  De- 
partment, the  laboratory  is  divided  into  alcoves,  each  devoted  to  some  special 
subject  of  research,  such  as  (1)  Molecular  Physics;  2,  Qeneral  Laws  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics ;  3,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics;  4,  Pneumatics;  5,  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  Heat;  6,  Special  Relations  of  Heat  to  Steam;  7,  Electrical  Meas- 
urements; 8,  Magnetism;  9,  Sources  of  Electricity;  10,  Light,  each  with  its 
appropriate  constructions  and  appliances ;  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  Mechanical 
work,  connections  with  the  steam-engines  are  made,  screw  cutting  lathe, 
planer,  gear-cutter  and  milling-machine,  with  a  drill,  a  punch,  as  well  as  all 
necessary  hand  tools,  are  provided ;  in  the  room  devoted  to  Optics,  all  requisite 
space  and  constructural  aids  are  given,  to  make  available  the  largest  and  best 
apparatus  for  class  illustrations  of  optical  phenomena,  or  for  the'  prosecution* of 
higher  studies ;  and  so  of  the  other  portions  devoted  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Photography,  &c;  the  building  is  constructed  and  furnished  with  all  the 
recent  adaptations  and  appliances. 

*  A  full  description  of  this  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  emyaanei-aJiIgh  ffeoetal 
eoUure,  ai  well  ai  technical  training,  with  a  lift  of  iti  drawing!,  tjpfOM&BA  mbMkj^^f^tt'h^^ 
giTen  in  our  next  Volume  (for  1873).  r  rr  thf  -^  ^v 
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Is  aitoated  on  Tehama  street^  and  was  completed  Jan.  let,  1867,  at  a  oott  of 
)28,S00,  and  aooommodatea  1000  papQa.  The  building  ia  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  oroea ;  the  main  body  ia  62  x  "75  feet,  the  winga  on  either  aide  being  29|  X  33 
feet;  the  entire  flx>ntage  ia  111  feet  There  iaabaaement  under  the  entire 
blading,  divided  in  the  centre,  forming  two  wet  weather  plaj-rooma  for  boja 
and  girl&  The  entrances  are  in  the  anglea  of  the  winga;  two  on  the  front  /md 
two  in  the  rear,  approached  by  flighta  of  granite  atepa.  The  principal  atory  ia  16 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  with  fonr  rooma  in  the  main  buUding  24x31  feet,  and  one 
in  each  wing  1 8  x  30  feet  Tlie  halla  containing  the  atairwaya  are  in  the  winga, 
extending  through  from  front  to  rear,  9|  X  30  feet  wide,  with  a  corridor  through 
the  centre,  from  one  to  the  other,  eight  feet  wide.  The  aecond  atory  ia  16  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  arranged  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  first  floor,  having  two 
teacbera*  rooms^  9i  x  10  feet,  over  the  front  entrances.  The  third,  or  upper 
floor,  ia  13  feet  high  in  the  clear;  the  rooma  in  the  front  and  wings  are  the  aame  aa 
below,  besidea  an  aaaembly  hall  41  x  49  feet,  with  a  dome  aky-light  in  the  centrei. 
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Flaw  worn,  a  Pukakt  School. 
The  plan  prepared  as  a  model  for  a  Primaiy  School  buflding  represents  flte 
rooms  on  each  floor,  with  hat  and  bonnet  rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The 
room  designed  for  the  Principal  is  33  x  23  feet  It  has  an  area  of  759  square 
feet»  and  will  seat  comfortably  ninety-five  pnpUs.  The  class-rooms  are  each 
22  X  20  feet,  and  contain  440  square  feet  Thej  are  designed  to  seat  sixty 
pupils  each.  Upon  each  floor  may  be  seated  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pupils.  The  whole  building  wiU  seat  coovenioitly  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pupils.  The  projection  on  the  side  admits  the  hat  and  bonnet  rooms^  stairway 
and  retiring  room  for  the  teachers.  As  in  the  plan  provided  for  the  Grammar 
School  building,  this  admits  of  the  view  of  the  entire  school  deom  the  desk  of 
,the  Principal,  and  when  occasion  requires,  by  elevating  the  lower  sash  of  the 
partition,  the  pupils  of  all  the  rooms  may  be  addressed  ftt)m  the  platform  in  the 
Principalis  apartment 
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A.   CInM  room»,  S7X33  feet. 
K   Tupib*  cluok  rooms,  C  It  3  iii.x33.ft. 


/.   Libimry,  14ft.8iQ.xSlft.6ii 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  AGE, 

COHSIDBRKD  i:<   CONMBCTION   WITH  THE   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM   OP  PRIEDRICH   FROBEL. 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Von  Fichta* 


I.    EDUOATION — T^B  PROBLEM  OF  THJfi  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzi^s  great  movement,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  universally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will;  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  {turnen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  -all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  frem  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  theii^  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealizing  educators  "  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  Translated  by  Emily  Meyer,  with  slight  verbal  alterationt  and  abridgemeats. 
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problems  were  treitcd  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias 
of  looking  nftcr  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inamouch  i 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  leaXt  progi-easir 
For  national  education  is  a  "work  so  pomprehenf 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favoial 
Tery  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how 
conBideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principlt 
cation  of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  £.im  by  be 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  IVe  are  p: 
the  Inst  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rij 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  n 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  ua  of  the  pasL 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  ic 
another  man's  labor;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capa 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  tl 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  pr 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  ever] 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  pan 
mand  or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  Ihes 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  re< 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  ( 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fun 
and  readjusted.'  In  every  given  case,  the  educal 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  oSe 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  b« 
taken  arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  t 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognise  c, 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  I 
sary  grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  thi 
lation  in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  o 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome 
pointii,  we  should  feel  that  wo  had  solved  our  prcst 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  i 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  sho 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  St< 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him;  these 
make.     But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  I 

educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.     This  spirit  is  the  Op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  bo 
Entirely  imtrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
related  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general.  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
*  trial  and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
.  sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  stat^  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  **  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  see  in  a  full 
return,  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  systenu  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist — designate  only  the  , 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  fthat  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by. age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  docs 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it     This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain 
than  sink  into  the  notbingnesa  of  a  bare  negation 
be  introduced  nbicH  is  not  at  least «  full  compeoi 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  firequi 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  Thej  do  not  i 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  ae  to  what  ih 
not  purceive  as  clearly  what  is  pennanenlly  to  BU 
thej  reject.  Thej  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they 
themselves  of  cert&in  hindrances,  they  gain  creat 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err, 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunatelj 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted, 
ought  to  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ia  necessary  to  understand 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  mean 
and' necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradu 
gee  ruling  organic  lite  with  irresistible  sway,  hiE 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest 
lation  of  which  never  escapes  punishident.  We 
tiooal  law  of  the  world's  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  , 
thinken;  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  tlie  decayii 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  Am 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  and  toeial  controterriei  oftheprei 
in  the  qutttion  of  education,;  Jut  not  only  in  r 
done  in  detail  and  immediately,  Itut  more  uni 
What  is  th«  only  true  edttcatioa,  the  tdueatim 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological -ethical  qaeRtion 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers- 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our 
tain  philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  nil  ti 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the 
catioii,  and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  edusation  and 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  tht 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  l>ei 
of  the  human  mind  T 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCOTLAND  QQQ 

IL  PRBSBNT  CONDITION. 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca- 
demies, and  other  institutions  of  a  public  chaiticter,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each.  The  Education  Gommissipners  in  their 
Third  Report,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1868,  present  the  following 
summary  view  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  same,  and  of  Mr.  Fearon,  an 
English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent 

Kinds — Number —  ConstiUUion. 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  classes,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  University  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes. 

Firsts  There  are  Burgh  schools  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as^ch,*  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the' High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  wliere 
the  population  is  sniall,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School. 

Secondly^  There  are  Academies,  or  institutions,  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burghs.  Generally  these  establishments  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  have  been  cither  partially  or  w^holly  amalgam- 
ated with  the  Burgh  school.  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  efifect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  founda- 
tion. In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madras 
College,  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  in  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Coqncil  having  transferred  the  schoolhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  there  are  (thirdly)  Private  Secondary  schools  which 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  such 
as  Merchiston ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  soch  as  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

*  There  are  fourteen  disfricts  of  Paiiiamenlary  Burghs  in  Scotland,  containing  69  Burgh 
towns,  besides  the  large  Parhamentary  Burghp  of  Aberdeen.  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley  and  Perth,  which  are  not  included  in  any  district  of  Burghs,  and  three 
Roya/  Burghs,  Peebles,  Rothesay  aad  Selkirk,  which  till  1832  bad  a  Parliamentary  represent 
tatiob.    This  makes  79  Burghs,  Parliamentary  and  Royal. 
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The  Scottish  Universities,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  several  colleges, 
all  forming  one  university,  consist  of  several  distinct  Faculties  indcpend- 
ent  of  each  other,  in  which  there  are  professors  appointed  to  teach  the 
different  subjects  which  go  to  constitute  the  Faculty.     Thus  there  is  a 

•  Faculty  of  theology,  another  of  medicine,  another  of  law,  and  another  of 

*  arts.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  nuinage  their  own 
internal  arrangements,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
and  the  University  Court  In  like  manner  each  professor  in  each 
Faculty  manages  his  own  class  or  classes  independently  of  the  other 
members  of  his  Faculty,  but  subject  to  certain  general  rules  applicable 
to  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs.  He  divides  the  students  who 
attend  his  lectures  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  delivers  his  two  lectures 
or  his  three  lectures  each  day  in  his  class-room,  and  there  the  relation 
between  professor  and  student  ceases,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  each  other  until  they  meet  again  at  the  next  lecture  hour. 

The  student  does  not  live  in  college,  or  hall  sul^ect  4o  university 
supervision,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  has  his  own  lodgings  in 
*he  town,  is  his  own  master  in  all  matters,  and  the  university  takes  no 
cognizance  of  his  existence  beyond  its  wallQ.  There  is  no  matriculation 
examination,  and  no  necessity  to  follow  any  particular  course  of  study. 
A  fixed  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  certain  professors,  and  a  certificate 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  the  student  nas  attended  their  classes,  is 
necessary  for  graduation ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  absolute  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  students  to  come  at  any  age,  to  stay  any  length  of  time,  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  belong  to  any  religious  denomination  or  no 
denomination.  In  short  there  is  no  interference  of  any  kind  with  the 
students*  lives.  They  pay  their  annual  fees,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  within  the  university  precincts,  and  beyond  that  they 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  university.  Throughout  the  country  we 
found  indications  of  a  desire  to  modify  in  some  degree  this  freedom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  and  the  students  attending,  and  to 
introduce  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  should 
be  admitted,  and  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
should  possess  before  admission. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  teachers  of  the  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools,  occasioned  by  the  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  the  universities  are  interfering  with  their  work.  They  consider 
that  the  classical  and  mathematical  professors  ** poached"  upon  the 
schools  by  allowing  students  to  attend  their  classes  while  still  of  school 
age,  and  by  drilling  these  students  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammer,  or  in 
the  elements  of  Euclid  and  algebra,  when  they  ought  to  have  learned 
those  things  at  nchool.  This  is  no  new  subject  of  contention  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  As  early  as  1656  the  masters  of  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School  complained  bitterly  of  the  interference  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classes  at  the  university  with  the  school,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Town- Council  that  "two  of  their  number  should  wait  upon  th» 


ese  aECOMDAKV  i.saTRUcnoN  in  scoti 

College  of  Justice  to  »cqu>int  them  thst  it  has  bwn 
huDD&nity  class  in  the  University,  as  prejudical  not 
School,  but  to  the  College  itoelf,  and  proposing  tl 
professor  xhould  be  employed  some  other  way  for 
The  Cultege  of  Justice,  without  hesitation,  refuse< 
recommendation.  In  I7T2,  the  other  side  of  the 
and  a  remoostrance  was  laid  before  Uie  patrons  ot 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  agais 
Greeli  into  the  school  for  tbo  first  time,  on  the  groi 
TStiou  an  encroachment  was  made  on  the  province 
Some  of  tho  professors  in  the  different  universiUi 
upon  the  subject  as  the  teachers,  and  bold  that  s 
be  made  in  the  ordinances  of  the  universities  by  w 
drawn  between  university  work  and  school  work, 
sor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  holds : — 

Tbe  UiiivcrsLt;  sliould  bepn  wbere  the  Bur^h  scho 
from  the  one  to  tlie  other  aliould  Inke  place,  as  in  Pn 
certiHcate  of  fitopSB.  The  waut  of  this  );rcduated  ajate: 
evils  in  Ilie  present  upper  education  of  Scotkad. 
Professor  Campbell,  of  SL  Andrews,  writes: — 
The  Burgh  Schools  should  be  tbe  nelura]  feeders  of  i 
certificate  ofbaviug  parsed  tho  final  examination  at  the  1 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  Latin  aud  Greek,  might  perbapi 
for  a  Ouivcrsity  matriculatiou  eiamination. 

Professor  Geddes,  of  Aberdeen,  considers — 
That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  aomethini 
Abitta-ie«ien-£j:ii7nea,  as  practiced  in  the  Gvmuasia  ot 
rector  of  a  Burgh  school,  iu  conjunction  with  one  of 
'  have  the  pow^r  of  awarding;,  upon  a  well  uoderstood  pn 
fltness  to  proceed  to  the  Utiiversilj,  which  cenitital«8  elii 
possesam^  them  to  the  positlun  of  public  studcDt«,  bi 
beeomine  candidates  fur  the  dt'KTee  in  Arts.  The  effect  i 
would  be.  that  the  scliool  standard  would  be  raised  by  t 
that  it  would  be  tlie  inlerest  of  llie  schools,  as  it  is  in  G 
pupils  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  mature  a 
menti,  and  that  the  echoola  would  be  placed  in  a  big 
with  reference  to  the  University.  What  facilitieB  shoul 
other  than  lliose  from  But^h  schools  to  allatn  the  san 
distinct  from  private  students,  who  should  have  DO  ripht 
is  anotlier  matter,  but  I  have  no  doubt  (hat  sudi  Ou 
devi9cd.  When  a  sTslem  of  so-called  "ceniQcstes  o 
under  pnsper  checks,  and  on  a  fair  programme  of  sehol 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  curriculum  of  the  university  tc 
oompensatiOD  being  of  course  given  to  those  chairs  thai 
such  BD  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Sellar,  of  Edinburgl 
more  stringent  examination  than  that  allowed  by  t 
the  UniverKity  CommiMJoners,  By  this  ordinance, 
studenLi  entering  the  university,  may,  by  passing  i 
nation,  dispense  with  aUenduicein  the  junior  cIbs» 
they  may  complete  their  curriculum  in  thre«  wint 
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four.  His  objection  to  an  entrance  examination  comes  to  this.  If  such 
an  examination  be  a  bonajide  stringent  examination,  a  number  of  young 
men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  come  to  the  universities  from 
^  Normal  schools  and  remote  country  districts  would  be  excluded,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  stringent  examination,  sharp  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  from  a  good  school  would  easily  pass  it.  In  answer  to  the 
question  bearing  oa  this  point  he  says : — 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Burgh  schools  can  be  placed  in  any  direct  relation  to  the 
Universities.  At  present  the  Universities  draw  less  than  half  of  their  numbers 
from  the  Bur^h  schools  and  other  Public  schools,  such  as  tlio  EMinburgh  Aca- 
demy, the  Dollar  Institution,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrews,  etc.  They 
draw  also  a  considerable  portion,  especially  in  the  junior  cIomsos,  from  the 
parish  schools  and  other  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts.  But  indi- 
rectly, the  Burgh  schools  and  the  Universities  may  do  much  to  assist  one 
another.  The  L'niversities  may  look  to  the  Burgh  schools,  when  reformed  and 
reorganized,  to  send  up  a  class  of  students  belter  trained  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  from  other  places  of  education ;  and  tlie  introduction  of  even  a 
small  number  of  such  students  would  have  a  most  beneficiul  influence  in  raising 
the  standard  of  attainment  among  the  ma^.  Again,  the  prospect  of  attaining 
bursaries  and  other  university  distinctions  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a  great 
stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  success  in  these  competitions  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  tlie  best  schools,  and  thereby  improve  the  positon  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow there  are,  at  present,  very  few  bursaries  awarded  according  to  merit.  The 
competition  for  open  bursaries  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  AndrewH  has  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  schools  in  connection  with  those  Universities.  The  ordinance, 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  which  students  entering 
the'  University  may,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematical  classes  and  thereby 
complete  their  curriculum  in  two  years  and  a  hal^  is  also  calculated  to  benefit 
the  Burgh  schools.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  number 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege;  and  a  much  larger  number  may  be  expected 
to  do  so,  botli  in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  other  Universities,  when  the  schools  are 
put  on  u  better  footing.  It  aught  to  become  the  general  rule  for  students  who 
have  attended  a  Burgh  school  for  five  or  six  years,  to  be  able  to  enter  at  once 
tlie  senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  to  finish  their  University 
course  in  two  years  and  a  half;  and  parents  who  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing their  sons  to  a  good  school,  may  be  expected  to  see  the  advantage  of  keeping 
them  a  year  or  two  longer  there  than  they  do  at  present.  The  Universities 
should,  I  think,  annually  publish  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  in  this  ex- 
amination, adding  the  names  of  the  schools  at  which  they  have  been  educated. 
It  is  sometimes  proposed,  with  a  view  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  Public 
schools  that  the  junior  classes  in  the  University  should  be  abolished,  or  that  all 
students  on  entering  the  University  should  pass  a  matriculation  examination. 
It  is  urged  that  these  junior  classes  maintain  themselves  by  '*  poaching  on  the 
schools."  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  classes  would 
very  much  modify  these  statements.  The  large  majority  attehding  these  classes 
would  get  no  University  education  at  all  if  they  were  abolished.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  age  of  the  students  attending  the 
Junior  Humanity  Class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  the  present 
session  is  between  nineteen  and  twenty, — nearer  twenty  than  nineteen.  Out 
of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  attending  the  class  ninety-nine 
are  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
continue  at  school,  or  go  to  a  Burgh  school  for  the  first  time,  at  that  age. 
Many  of  tliem  have  taught  themselves,  or  received  their  education  in  remote 
country  districts.  A  considerable  number  of  men  of  real  ability  come  from  the 
Normal  schools,  where  they,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  much  progress 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  M«ny  f>f  these  would  be  deterred  from  coming  to  the 
University  by  the  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination,  in  which,  if  they  failed, 
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r.  if  tlie  staadurd  of  t 
or  ilie  gelf-tauglit,  or  those  com 
•  too  lii|;b  to  exclude  a  modf 
ic  t^inbtirglj  High  Scliool  oi 
13  froin  tlie  Parisli  aciiools  or 
it  a  comparativeJj'  late  period  ii 
eHr  liuld  ilieir  own  iigiilnst  Iht 
iuor«  in  my  senior  cliiBsea,  both 
va  carried  off  by  youDg  mer 
lior  class  with  few  previous  udv 
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till  scholars  froni  the  first  si 
I  aim  at  preparing  their  pupi 
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University  cunrae  is  much  sii 
im.  but,  with  moderate  industrj 
ilitnin  the  degree  of  U.  A.,  in  f 
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and  mathematical  closBes  in 
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Of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  students  attending  the  Universi- 
ties, there  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  sons  of  common  laborers;  and 
1G*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students  belong  to  that  class  who  live 
by  skilled  labor  and  artisan  work.  Fanners,  ministers,  and  merchants* 
sons  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  classes.  One  humlred  and 
twenty -five  of  the  stud^ts  are  the  sons  of  farmers ;  one  hundred  and 
eleven  are  the  sons  of  ministers;  and  ninety-four  are  the  sons  of 
merchants;  or  87*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of. students.  So  jn 
the  returns  from  Professor  Blacklegs  classes,  extending  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  it  appears  that  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve 
students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  sons  of  farmers,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  sons  of  ministers,  and  seventy-nine  are  sons  of  mer- 
chants, or  also  37  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Many  of  those  students 
are  the  sons  of  small  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  any  Burgh  or 
Middle-class  schools ;  or  of  ministers  in  remote  parishes,  with  nothing 
but  the  Parochial  school  in  which  to  get  their  education ;  or  of  small 
general  merchants  living  in  little  villages  iir  the  Highlands,  and  entirely 
educated  in  the  Parochial  or  Free  Church  schools. 

1.  Those  educated  at  the  New  Grammar  School. 

any  other  Burgh  School. 

Parochial  schools  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 

in  any  Public  school  (not  being  a  Burgh  school  or 
Parochial  school  in  one  of  the  three  counties). 

Private  schools  or  other  places  of  education. 
And  from  these  returns  it  appears  that  out  of  670  students,  818  came 
from  the  two  first  classes  of  schools,  and  852  from  the  others.  In  like 
manner,  out  of  764  students  attending  the  arts  and  mathematical  classes 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St  Andrews  Universities,  it  appears  from 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix  that  only  85,  46,  and  47  per  cent,  at  the 
respective  universities,  have  been  educated  at  Burgh  and  Middle-class 
schools,  the  remainer  having  come  to  the  universities  from  Parochial  or 
Free  Church  schools,  or  having  been  educated  out  of  Scotland,  or  by 
private  means.  These  results  authoritatively  prove  that  the  proportion 
of  students  coming  from  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools  to  the  uni- 
versities is  comparatively  small,  and  in  no  case  does  it  reach  half  the 
number  of  students  who  matriculate  each  year  at  the  several  universities. 
From  tables  carefully  prepared,  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  are  the  ages  at  which  the  majority  of  students  come  to  the 
junior  classes.  There  are  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
nine  only  out  of  459  are  under  fifteen.  Eight  per  cent  are  fifteen,  nine- 
teen per  cent  are  sixteen,  eighteen  per  cent  are  seventeen,  and  ten  per 
cent  are  eighteen.     These  tables  are  substantially  corroborated  by  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh.  He  spent  the  winter  ieation  at  College,  lodging  along  with  another  student 
at  3s.  Od.  per  week.  His  whole  winter  expenses  amounted  to  £22 ;  and  he  earned  the  greater  part 
of  this  by  teaching  a  school  in  summer  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands.  It  wns  also  related  to 
us  as  nn  authentic  (act,  that  the  son  of  a  well-known  Dumfries  beggar  attended  the  late  Proienoi 
Pillans*  classes,  and  was  a  diligent  student. 
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Mr  Blackic's  Greek  closes,  est 
ig  these  years  it  appears  thi 
:tasges  nlio  were  only  thirteen  ; 
Mid  nine  p^r  cent  were  fifteen. 
jogic,  Metsphjsicg,  and  English 
results  are  olitaincd,  xeTen  p 
-three,  per  cent  Eixtecn,  devci 
t  eighteen.  Such  are  the  ins 
is  returns.  But  it  is  also  to  b 
Je  difference  between  the  age 
ninr  ctaases.  There  are  nearlj 
isees  as  at  the  junior,  and  alma 
le  B(.'uior  classes,  as  maj  be  se 
•r  of  students  in  the  senior  ai 
three  periods  of  age. 
iht  Seiiifr  and  Junior  Clasia,  oil 
^  in  Ok  jom  UaiveraUits,  aad  1,21 
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ren  in  the  Junior  classes  of  the 
of  the  Commissioners,  does  n 
work  done  in  the  Senior  ch 
and  High  Schools. 
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UODELS  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING.  ^ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  Paper  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson, 
"  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  ISQQ,''^  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1867  :— 

On  the  continent,  under  the  heads  of  "Gewerb-Schulen,"  "  Real-Schulen," 
and  "  Kcoles  Polytecliuiques,"  institutions  for  practical  studies  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Kxliibition. 

In  the  schools  referred  to,  tlie  studies  are,  as  tiieir  names  imply,  of  a  real  or 
practical  cliaracter.  The  students  learn,  not  only*  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  but  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be 
constructed;  and,  in  many  cases,  ta  make  the  objects  from  the  drawings.  This 
must  tend  to  show  them  the*  importance  of  accurate  measurement  and  correct 
delineation.  They  learn,  jiot  only  that  the  drawing  must  be  exact,  or  it  would 
be  useless,  but  in  turning  or  putting  together  the  various  parts,  they  ^o  so 
with  more  readiness  from  having  studied  the  constniction  on  paper. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ministry  of  State  con- 
tained numerous  works  and  models,  illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies 
carried  on  in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  be  referred  to  further  on, 
and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned  here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows 
an  excellent  mode  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  processes  with 
scientific  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a  difSculty  often  experienced  when  instruct- 
ing persons  whose  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  hands — ^who  can  **  think  out  '* 
a  subject,  but  who  can  not  execute  it.  Many  practical  teachers  will  have 
observed  the  diffidence  with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period,  begins  to  work  in  ink, 
and  how  frequently  a  drawing,  scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools  seems  calculated  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  contemporaneously 
with  the  elementary  scientific  instruction.  When  the  geometrical  figures  have 
been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  from  the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of 
line  and  accuracy  of  intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  colored 
with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  draw-pen ;  the  inscribed 
and  containing  figures  being  tinted  with  complementary  colors.  Where  parts 
of  circles  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  colored  with  a  primary,  so  that  the 
part  overlapped  becomes  of  a  secondary  color,  ftc.  This  system  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  is  learning  practical  geom- 
etry, shading  with  the  pen,  the  use  of  the  bnish,  and  elementary  coloring ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con- 
struction, he  is  able  to  draw  and  color  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  these  studies,  too,  the  shading  is  scientifically  worked  out;  all  the  shadows 
on  the  sphere  are  projected  in  circles,  each  circle  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  acoyrately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  the  separate  circles 
are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiAil  rotundity  of  form  is  the  result. 

An  excellent  collection  of  scientific  drawings  was  exhibited  by  the  Industrial 
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of  rjcommendaiion  and  by  treating  with  such  parishes  as  had  shown  interest 
in  the  subject.  They  were,  however,  much  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  pecuniary  means  were  liberally  granted  by  the  State  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  to  such  schools  as  had  been  organized  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  commission — the  sums  granted  in  this  way  amounting 
in  general  to  half  the  expenditure  made  by  the  parishes  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schools.  The  conditions  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission in  the  organization  of  the  schools  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  voluatary 
principle  with  respect  to  the  frequenting  of  the  schools;  and  the  demand  that 
fees  should  be  paid  by  the  scholars — a  demand  which,  however  small  the  fee 
might  be,  was  considered  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  what  is  paid  for  is  much  more  appreciated  than  what  is  obtained  gratu- 
itously. * 

The  principal  task  of  the  commission  is  to  take  measures  that  suitable  locali- 
ties are  selected,  and  that  all  necessary  appliances  for  education,  such  as  good 
books,  models,  diagrams,  &c.,  are  provided  for  the  schools ;  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  managing  bodies  and  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  training  up  of 
good  teachers  of  drawing,  Ac.  The  commission  did  not,  however,  deem  it 
advisable  to  organize  all  the  schools  after  a  uniform  system,  but  had  regard  to 
the  various  loc^l  circumstances  and  necessitieiB.  The  101  schools,  numbering 
about  8,000  scholars,  present,  therefore,  very  dififerent  phases  of  development. 

The  four  largest  schools  in  the  towns  of  Ileilbronn,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and 
Reutlingen,  containing  unitedly  2,500  pupils,  have  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
ofifering  all  the  dififerent  branches  of  instruction  for  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
young  merchants;  whilst  the  drawing-classes  maybe  frequented  throughout 
the  day.  At  Stuttgart  and  Reutlingen  there  are  also  classes  for  young  females 
who  have  left  the  primary  schools,  and  which  are  attended  by  130  scholars. 

Thirteen  schools  established  in  the  towns  of  Esslingen,  Ludwigsburg, 
Gmund,  Hall,  Ravensburg,  Biberach,  Rottenburg,  Canstatt,  Tiibingen,  Geis- 
lingen,  EUwangen,  Calw,  and  Ebingen,  with  conjointly  1,600  scholars,  have 
likewise  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  as  well  as  drawing-classes,  open  through- 
out the  day,  but  no  mercantile  classes.  There  are,  moreover,  60  towns  and 
12  villages,  having  together  72  schools,  and  about  3,500  scholars,  with  regular 
classes  on  Sundays  and  on  the  evenings  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  schools, 
numbering  together  about  250  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  only.  Three 
schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  combining  scientific 
instruction  with  drawing ;  whilst  four  others,  with  about  100  scholars,  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  drawing. 

In  the  Swiss  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  several  excellent 
works,  illustrating  the  course  of  studies  in  architecture,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying. No  novel  features  were,  however,  presented,  the  works  being  based 
on,  or  copied  hx)m,  the  German  system. 

Years  of  observation,  study,  and  practical  teaching,  have  shown  me  that, 
however  good  the  diagrams  and  examples  used  may  be,  no  real  conception  of 
forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  solid  models;  for  even  though  the 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  diagram,  the  form  there  given  is  only  such  as 
would  be  correct  in  one  position ;  and  in  projection,  it  is  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  ftom  that  one  view  to  form  an  idea  of  what  shape  may  be  preftented 
by  the  smallest  rotation,  depression  or  elevation  of  the  model.    In  this,  pro- 
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rs  from  perspective,  the  one  rendering  the  object  as  it  is,  tbe  othet  na 
unci  here  tlie  imaguiatioit  or  obaervation  generallr  ofiera  Hime 
but  in  projectioD  it  id  not  so;  point  b;  point  has  to  be  oblaioed, 
a  uuited  by  liuee,  derdop  fonag  whicti  to  itie  KtudeDt  are  olten  BDr- 
tl  if  llie  subject  hu  only  beeo  worked  out  on  tbe  blaikLoard,  and 
ne  by  line  by  tbe  studeute,  the}'  get  the  diagTBCi  ivpial,  but  ihtj 
kd  the  lesson  which  mi^l  bRve  beeo  giveu  by  tbe  aid  of  a  block  or 
A  or  a  stteet  of  cardboard.  Thi«  it  very  obaervable  in  tliat  branch 
oal  drawing  called  developmeDt  of  surface!.  For  instance,  let  it  be 
tench  a  class  of  artisans  lo  cooBtrupt  of  sheet  iron  a  pipe  with  two 
u ;  these  stiidenta  would  most  likely  have  been  accustomed  lo  cut, 
er  the  separate  pifcesof  piping  so  sb  Wget  the  joiutsat  theaugles: 
li  be  dlfScijlt  to  convince  tiieni  that  the  Qat  metal  m1|tht  at  once  be 
lerly  constructed  curves,  so  that  the  parts,  on  teinp  rolled  into  cyl- 
u,  would  lit  each  other  at  the  required  angles,  without  any  waste  ot 
no.  But  if  a  cardboard  model  has  been  prepared  and  exhibited  m 
at  the  lesson,  Qat,  and  when  the  black  traard-coDstruction  has  been 
iparatcd  into  iJiree  pieces  and  then  placed  in  tbe  required  form,  the 
the  pupils  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
imilar  developments  adapted  to  their  respective  tradat.  Again,  in 
iment  of  a  cylinder  penetrating  a  square  prism,  the  forma  of  the 
L  the  prism  and  the  pn^eoting  portions  of  ttie  cylinder  are  so  differ- 
iiat  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  ocular  demonstnitiiin  becomes 
>nd  the  scientific  constrnctJOD  of  the  curves  may  save  the  workman 
>unt  of  time  and  labor. 

I  complete  collection  of  apparatus  fbr  tesching  the  sciences  in  con- 

II  Che  mcclianical  arts  was  that  exhibited  by  the  I^lytedtnisdia 
tilat  and  Machinen/abrik  in  Darmstadt,  the  author  of  which  is  Pro- 
jdor.    The  first  part  of  the  senes  consists  of  models  for  teaching 

ifeometry,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  and  developments  of 
These  models  are  placed  on  wooden  planes  at  right-anglea  to  each 
realizing  the  verticsl  and  horizontal  planes  of  projection— the  pUns 
r>ijs  being  drawn  under  and  at  Che  back  of  tho  objects.  These  mod- 
new  to  this  country;  a  set  of  them  was  exhibited  in  London  soma 
and  they  have  now  been  admirably  reproduced  by  Meairs.  A.  A  J. 
lester.     The  great  accuracy  of  their  construction,  and  Cheir  number, 

set  neceg.4erily  expentive;  but  ic  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  tid  or 
lent  may  at  no  distant  time  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  selec- 
—  models  of  a  larger  aze,  and  in  a  pomewfaat  simplified  form,  so 
lay  become  more  generally  known  and  used. 

le  InsCiCuCe  also  exhibited  a  set  of  mechanical  combinations  and 
ligned  by  Professors  Retcnbacher  and  Weisbach;  they  are  made 
af  iron,  painted  and  bright,  and  are  of  the  average  height  of  eighteen 
ongBt  them  are  the  varioua  escapementa.  shafts  for  the  transmission 
at  various  angles,  turbines,  water-wheels,  various  systems  of  spur, 
ir,  crown,  face,  and  bevel  wheels;  plummet  blocks,  square,  and 
■heels  and  came,  the  various  modes  of  coupling  and  disengaging 
It's  parallelogram  and  n  sectional  model  of  part  of  a  stenm -engine, 
e  interior  of  the  cylinder,  valves  the  action  of  the  governor,  Ac 
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1.   OUTLINE   OF   MILITARY   SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe,, 
but  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,^  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  genend  th& 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer^ 
land  placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  undler  democratic  forms  of  government^  we 
may  find  something  in  tbeir  system  applicable  to  our  own  case.. 

Switzerland  cavers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  ta 
that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirtyHttie  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  foFagricukural  purposes,  not  includ^^ 
irg  the  ntountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  people^  it  is  surrounded  by  military  poxrecs  of  the- 
first  classy.and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it  The-  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  **  Tout  Suisse  est  soldaf^  Military  service  is  requured  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  of  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed: 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  publie* 
institutions,  clergpien^  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police,, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more- 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  nut- 
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itaiy  instruction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  when  callcnl 
upon.  Such  are  the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow ;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  son 
necessary  to  his  support;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  his  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  common  household  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.  Tliese  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers* 
*  The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  ^  Commis- 
sion on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  height;  or 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  furloughed  for  two  years;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service. 
Men  who  hiiye  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearing  arms;  and  if  once 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
Tlie  federal  contingent  consists — First,  of  the  elite,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  time  of  service  in  the  elite  is 
eight  years.  Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.  The  landwehr  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  The  landsturm,  or  levy  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  found 
Tinfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  fit.  In  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
•a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered. 

^»    1 1     —  -t    ji  ■    ■  -  ■  .        I  -    —  — - 
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The  federal  anny  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
including  sappers  and  pontoniers ;  artillery,  including  rocket  batteries ; 
cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  iniantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infantry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  left  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-twp  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
viously been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons — that  of  Zurich  for  instances-divisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
riods of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
with  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  **  cadres,"*  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  oflicers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
intemrption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  "cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  after  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  clayo 
for  "guides;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  tho 

•  Th«  offloen,  non-commisficmed  oOocn,  and  corponJa,  conMltate  what  u  called  the  **  oadxe.*/ 
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number  of  three  or  four  thousand*  are  kept  ur*dcr  canvas  for  two 
weeks.  Larger  numbers  of  men,  foiiuing  bodies  of  5.000  and  up- 
wards, are  abo  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  villagest  and  during  sev- 
eral days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  war, 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff. 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
staff  appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infantry 
is  confided  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  sur\'eillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  ^Sbc.  The  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  re- 
spective arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per- 
fection in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  vO  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal  government 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  arms  of  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  military  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  No  one  can 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  not  served  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officer  except  after  two*  years' 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  major,  eight  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel^  ten  years'  service  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  special  arm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  "commandant," 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eralj  which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  OFF1CBR& 

The  Federal  system  of  Military  iDstraction  for  officers,  in  1871, 
embraced — 

I.  A  Central  Military  School  at  Thnn,  to  which  all  officers  ap- 
pointed to  the  General  Staff  repair  to  be  instructed  in  their  daties. 

XL  A  School  of  Officers  at  Thun,  in  which  all  officers  appointed 
to  their  respective  regiments  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 

IIL  A  School  of  Cantonal  Instruction,  held  in  Basle,  to  which 
the  infantry  instructors  resort  from  every  canton  to  learn  their  dutiesi 
undergo  inspection,  and  preserve  a  common  rule. 

lY.  A  School  of  Young  Officers,  held  at  Solothum  and  at  St 
Gallen,  turn  by  turn,  to  which  the  several  Cantons  send  their  young 
officers  who  have  just  received  their  commissions,  and  to  which  all 
candidates  for  commissions  repair  for  examinations. 

.Y.  Comissariat  School,  to  which  is  joined  a  Medical  and  Ambu- 
lance School  generally,  at  Thnn. 

YL  A  Shooting  School,  for  officers  who  give  instruction  to  the 
Cadet  Corps  and  other  organizations  in  the  several  Cantons. 

To  these  school  organizations  with  their  practical  exercises  must 
be  added  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Cantonal  reviews  and 
field  manoeuvres,  to  which  the  young  Swiss  officer  brings  much 
valuable  experience  in  his  previous  school  and  cadet  drill. 

The  events  of  the  late  French-Prussian  war  tested  the  efficiency 
of  the  Swiss  military  organization  and  instruction.  The  French 
decUuration  was  announced  in  Paris  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July 
15,  1870,  and  responded  to  by  a  counter  declaration  from  Berlin 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th.  But  the  Fedend  Council  of  Switzerland 
(which  lay  between  the  combatants,  and  might  become  the  first 
theatre  of  belligerent  operations),  was  summoned  by  President 
Dubs  to  consider  the  situation ;  and  within  an  hour,  the  Cantons 
had  been  regularly  summoned  to  complete  their  regiments  with 
men,  arms,  horses,  guns,  and  all  stores  and  tools  required  for  actual 
service,  and  five  divisions  of  the  Elite  (the  first,  second,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth),  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  their  several  Can- 
tons. The  first  division,  under  Colonel  Egtoff,  was  to  secure  the 
bridge  at  Basle  and  occupy  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first 
news  which  the  men  of  Aargau  had  of  the  impending  war  was  late 
on  Friday  night  By  noon  on  Saturday  squads  of  men  were  falling 
into  the  ranlcs  in  front  of  the  town-hall  of  the  cantonal  capita! — 
companies  were  formed — guns  were  got  out — sappers,  engineers, 
and  guards  were  in  readiness — officers  were  at  their  posts.     In  the 
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afternoon  the  first  Swiss  troops  Were  in  marcli  for  Basle,  and  by 
midnight  the  first  regiment  of  Aargaa  were  on  the  bridge^  and  by 
Sunday  night  the  first  divi^on,  under  Col,  Egtoff,  with  8,296  men, 
and  692  horses,  besides  the  staff  and  guides;  and  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Colonel  Sails,  with  8,319  men,  and  632  men  at  the  same 
hour  had  assembled  at  Basle  and  held  the  roads  and  streams  which 
led  to  Bonn.  By  Tuesday  night,  before  tlie  Prussian  manifest  was 
known  in  Bonn,  the  five  diviftionsof  the  first  Swiss  army,  with  their 
elc\xn  batteries  of  artillery  mounting  96  field  pieces,  and  a  total 
force  of  37,423  men,  and  3,541  horses  and  104  staff  and  guides, 
were  nuder  arms  and  at  their  respective  rendezvous ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was-  autliorized  by  the  Council  to  announce  to  all  concerned, 
"  that  any  troops  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  whether  reguhirs 
or  volunteers,  who  violate  the  territory  of  the  Swiss  nation,  will  be 
repelled  by  force." 

Out  of  the  officers  whose  men  were  first  in  the  field,  the  Federal 
Council  placed  Colonel  Herzog,  of  the  Aargaa  detachment  of  the 
Federal  army,  in  chief  command,  and  by  Saturday  night  the  Gen- 
eral's head-quarters  were  established  at  Alton  (the  center  of  the 
Swiss  railways),  where  he  oiganized  his  staff,  issued  hb  instructions 
to  organize  two  hospitals,  one  for  wounded  men,  and  the  other  for 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  magazines  of  stores  and 
clothes  to  be  established  in  his  rear,  and  the  forces  to  be  moved 
np  to  the  front.  All  railway  companies  were  ordered  to  report 
their  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  and  open  wagons,  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  eatablished  for  night  as  well  as  day  service,  and 
engineers  were  sent  out  to  study  every  pass  and  point  by  which  an 
enemy  in  any  strength  was  likely  to  enter  the  territory  of  Switzer- 
land. When  all  danger  to  the  Cantons  had  passed  away  in  the 
victories  of  the  Gennan  arms.  Gen.  Herzog  was  directed  to  raise 
his  camps,  and  send  to  their  several  Cantons  their  respective  troops. 
Later  in  the  war,  when  it  was 'authentically  known  that  Bourbaki 
was  moving  an  army  of  150,000  strong,  to  sweep  across  the  Rhine; 
and  still  later,  that  the  Germans  meant  to  push  the  French,  in  either 
whole  or  part,  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  put  them  oat  of  service 
for  the  rest  of  the  war — General  Herzog  satisfied  the  President  and 
the  Council,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  on  Thursday,  Jan.  19th,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  guns,  well  prepared  for  winter  ser< 
vice  in  a  district  lying  under  snow,  were  ordered  out ;  and  in  one 
week  from  that  date,  these  forces  were  distributed  through  the  various 
passes  in  the  Jura,  fi'om  Basle  to  Geneva,  with  orders  to  repel^  or 
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receive — ^to  figbt,  or  feed  and  lodge,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  broken  detachments  of  the  French  army  should  present  them- 
selves. For  the  enormous  number  (83,301),  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  food  and  beds  were  distributed  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  less 
than  20,000  citizen  troops,  without  the  forfeit  of  a  single  life.  And 
when  their  work  was  done,  these  citizen  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  uniforms  and  returned  to  their  shops  and  industries  of 
various  kinds,  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  without  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment their  civic  rights  and  household  duties. 

If  the  occasion  had  required  it,  as  it  did  in  the  war  of  Secession 
in  1856,  each  Canton  would  have  contributed  30  men  from  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  to  the  Elite,  and  15  men  to  every  1,000  to  the 
Reserve ;  and  in  case  of  danger  to  the  Union,  every  male  Switzer, 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  forty-five,  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  forces,  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  national  au- 
thority for  the  Landwehr,  adding  97,934  to  the  ranks,  besides  vol- 
unteering above  and  below  the  military  age,  to  the  number  of  100,- 
000  men,  who,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  could  have  been  relied 
on, — ^all  familiar  with  military  tactics,  and  accustomed  to  obey  aa 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  arms. 

According  to  recent  official  statistics  the  strength  of  the  several  ^ 
armies  of  Switzerland  is  as  follows : 

E1it0. 

1.  Enfpneera, 900 

2.  ArtUleTy, 6,513 

3.  Cavalry, 1,937 

4.  Carabineers, -  4,600 

5.  Infantry, 56,994 

6.  Sanitary  Service, 144 

Armorers, 

Total, 70,088  34,832  97,934 

The  system  of  recruiting,  drilling  and  brigading,  is  local — which 
brings  neighbors  and  friends  into  camp  and  field  companionshipi 
and  inspires  a  sense  of  trust  and  cooperation. 

The  cost  of  the  reliable  military  force  is  as  follows : 

Cantonal  expense, 4,508,901  fn. 

Federal  expense, 6,1^6,396 

9,995,297 

Contrasted  with  the  cost  of  education  the  figures  stand  thus : 

Communal  expenses, 5,000,000  yV«. 

Cantonal  expenses, 5,157,756 

Federal  Polytechnic^ 287,611 

10,445,367 

And  for  this  sum  Switzerland  makes  a  near  approach  to  universal 
education  in  schools  of  difierent  grades,  adapted  to  all  classes. 


AMdrrfi. 

Landwdir. 
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4,254 

932 

2,460 

26,448 
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MIIITARY  SYSTEH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


T.  inLITART  SYSTEM. 


The  Emperor  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  tlic  forces,  by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
linguists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  serve 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  &c.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  theii 
special  duties.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern* 
ment,  who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  a^ 
rangement.  They  are  termed  cantonistt.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  ^even  for  garrison 
artillery;  three  for  armories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals;  one  for  riding  masters;  one  for  fencing;  one  for  ao 
oountants ;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  &c. 
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XL  MILITARY  SCHOOL  FOR  OFFICEBS. 


The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  obtain  their  first  commissioD 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe- 
rior, and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy,  for  1859. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  MiUtary  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Military  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz. : 

1  Tho  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  StaflT,  with  22  teachers  and  250  scbolarSi 

1  Tho  Nicholas  Upper  Engineer  School,    "    60  "  126  " 

1  The  Michael  Artillery  School, "     32  "  117  " 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College «    41  "  169  " 

1  Ensign's  School  of  the  Guards, "31  "  206  " 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  MUitary  CoUeges, "723  "  7440  " 

27  899         "  8,298         " 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School.  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

II.  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 336  teachers  and  10,000  aoholars. 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  Schools,  22        "■  166        " 

1  Topographers'  School,  with 13        "  140        « 

1  Medico-Chirargical  Academy,  with  36        "  978        " 

Miliiary  Hospitals, 1,020         « 

3  Veterinary  Schools, 12,304        " 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  Cantonist  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  ^^London  Times^^  in  the  bitter  dia 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officers. 
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L  KIUTABT  BTSTXM. 


The  Constitation  of  the  United  States  grants  to  Congress  the 
.  power  *'  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  '^  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy/^  'Ho  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces ;  and  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,''  as  well  as  "for 
organizing,  arming  and  disciplining "  the  same,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  By  the  same  instrument  the 
President  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
•  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  -States  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States  "  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

By  law  of  August^  1789,  a  department  of  war,  and  in  1798,  a 
-  secretary  of  the  navy  is  provided  to  aid  the  President  in  the  admin- 
istration of  military  and  naval  affairs ;  and  the  original  rules  and 
articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  1776,  were  continued  in 
force,  and  in  1806  made  the  basis  of  the  military  code  which  has 
since  governed  all  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1790  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  1,216 
men.  In  1796  this  force  was  organized  ilito  one  corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers,  whose  head-quarters  was  at  West  Point,  two  com- 
panies of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  eight 
companies  each.  This  force  was  increased  by  additional  regiments 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  till  in  1861,  the  army  consisted  of  14,000  men,  stationed 
in  the  different  forts  and  garrisons,  and  mainly  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  regular  army  was  increased 
to  50,000  men. 

By  act  of  July  15, 1870,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  was  reduced 

(715) 
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to  30,000  by  or  before  July  1,  1871.    On  the  20th  of  October, 
1871,  the  army  was  composed  as  follows: 

Two  regiments  of  Gavaliy, 8,800  enlisted  men. 

Five  regiments  of  Artillery, 3,106  "  " 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  Infantry, 23,742  "  " 

One  battalion  of  Engineers, 314  "  '* 

Ordnance  Department, 444  "  " 

West  Point  Detachment, 202  "  " 

Signal  Department, 199  "  " 

Hospital  stewards, 310  "  " 

Ordnance  Surgeons, 114  "  " 

Available  Recruits,  en  raute^ 349  "  " 

Permanent  Recruiting  Parties, 904  "  " 

General  Service  Men, 420  "  " 

Total, 29,003 

Commissioned  Officers^ 2,105 

Retired  Officers, 296 

When  the  insurrectionary  movements  and  combinations  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  proved  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
ordinary  civil  powers,  the  President,  April  15,  called  for  76,000 
volunteers  for  three  months,  to  defend  the  capital,  and  May  3^ 
42,000  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  On  the  22d  of 
July  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  500,000,  which, 
within  six  months  afterwards  was  increased  to  1,000,000.  This 
force  proving  inadequate,  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered  in 
1863,  and  in  1864,  another  call  for  500,000  men — making  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,653,062  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  entire  force  was  disbanded  withifl  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  country  was  quite 
as  marvelous.  In  1861  the  entire  navy  consisted  of  94  war  ves- 
sels of  all  classes  and  in  all  conditions,  capable  when  in  service  of 
carrying  2,415  guns.  Only  43  of  these  ships  were  in  commission, 
and  the  seamen  and  mariners  numbered  7,000.  In  less  than  three 
years  200  war  vessels  were  constructed  and  418  merchant  vessels 
were  converted  to  military  service,  and  over  50,000  men  enlisted  in 
the  naval  semce. 

The  Southern  States  in  rebellion  put  into  the  field  over  600,000 
men,  and  exhausted  their  pecuniary  resources,  with  the  loss  of  300,- 
000  soldiers  on  the  field  or  in  hospital. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  stood  in  1866  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,783,425,879. 

These  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  under  circumstances  which 
are  not  likely  to  exist  again,  and  such  expenditures  could  not  be 
repeated  without  national  bankruptcy. 
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The  Militia  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Congress  of  1792, 
consists  of  all  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
who  must  be  enrolled  and.  arranged  into  brigades,  regiments,  and 
companies,  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct.  Of  the 
militia,  as  organized  by  state  legislation,  the  governor  is  comman- 
der-in-chief, except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  To  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of 
militia,  arsenals  and  armories  are  provided  by  Congress,  in  different 
parts  of  the  conntry,  at  an  annual  chaise  of  $200,000  (since  1808). 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  information  respecting  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,*  we  gather  the 
following  statistics  from  a  pamphlet  by  General  J.  W.  Hoffman,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Guard. 

Staie,    Fopulaium.  Military  Organizaium, 

-Aioiama— 996,992. 

Arkansas — 484,167 — "78  companies  of  State  Guard,  with  a  total  of  5,484  men. 

CaXifomia — 560,247, — 30  companies  of  infantry,  2  of  artillery,  5  of  cavaliy; 
organized  into  2  battalions,  2  regiments,  6  brigades,  1  division — aggre- 
gate, 2,686.  Term  of  service  one  year.  The  State  famishes  uniforms; 
and  pays  $50  per  month  to  each  company  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
$25  per  gun  per  month  to  companies  of  artillery. 

ChnneciiciU — 537,454, — 40  companies  of  infantry,  2  sections  of  artillery  organ- 
ized into  4  regiments,  1  brigade ;  agg^gate  2,906.  Term  of  service  5 
years;  parade  annually,  by  company  or  regiment,  in  the  month  of  May ; 
attend  camp  for  six  successive  days  once  in  every  two  years  In  addi- 
'  tion,  companies  parade  once  in  August  or  September,  and  drill  not  less 
than  one  hour  in  the  evenina^a,  not  exceeding  two  evenings  in  each 
month,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.  Compensation  to  all  officers 
and  men  $2  per  day  for  each  day's  duty  performed,  and  5  cents  mileage 
to  and  from  place  of  parade.  Members  of  bands  $2,50  per  day  and 
mileage ;  $2  per  day  for  every  horse  used ;  rent  of  armories  are  paid  by 
the  State,  and  all  citizens  between  21  and  4}  years  liable  to  military 
duty,  but  may  commute  by  annual  payment  of  $2,00.  Total  moneys 
collected  from  this  commutation  tax,  $62,000  per  annum. 

Cbforoito— 39,864. 

Delatoare— 125,015, ' 

Florida — 187,748, — 96  volunteer  companies  organized  with  3,360  men,  out  of 
a  total  of  21,854  enrolled  (116,142  white,  and  10,242  colored). 

Oeorgia — 1,184,109.     No  organization. 

Illinois — 2,539,891.  No  state  organization;  a  few  volunteer  companies  who 
provide  their  own  uniforms  and  are  furnished  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  the  State. 

/mfiana— 1,680,637.    No  organization. 

Iowa — 1,191,792.    No  State  oiiganization. 

Kainsas — 364,399.  No  state  organization  beyond  the  2  companies  to  operate 
against  the  Indians. 

Kefntucky — 1 ,321,011.    No  organization. 

Louisiana — 726,915, — 37  companies  of  uniformed  in&ntry,  3  of  cavalry,  1  of 
artillery;  organized  with  6  regiments,  2  divisions— one  of  which  has  2 
brigade  organizations;  aggregate  strength,  3,469  out  of  107,821  enrolled 
militia.    Term  of  service  2  years. 

Maine — 626,915, — 10  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  937;  State  furnishes 
arms,  equipment^  and  uniforms. 

*  The  Militia  Syttcm  was  broken  up  by  Um  Volunteer  Syttem  introduced  by  the  United  Btetee 
and  encoarafed  by  Stete  Legiilation,  and  now  (1873)  eren  formal  retamt  ai  to  enrollment  are  not 
complied  with  by  a  majority  of  the  Btatei. 
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Maryland — (r80,894, — ^the  State  provides  anna,  uniforms,  and  rent  of  armories, 
and  exempts  members  from  jury  dutj. 

Massachwetts — 1,457,361,-92  companies  of  uniformed  infantry,  5  batteries  of 
artillery,  6  companies  of  cavalry ;  organized  into  10  regiments,  3  bri- 
gades, and  1  division;  aggregate,  6,277;  State  pays  nearly  $200,000 
per  annum;  at  tbe  annual  inspection  in  1870,  6,221  present. 

ITic/it^n— 1,184,059. 

Minnesota — 439,706, — 30  companies  of  infantry  and  4  sections  of  field  artillery. 

Mississippi— 21,922. 

ifMmnfri~l,721,295. 

Nebraska — 2,993. 

Nevada — 2,491. 

New  Hampshire — 318,300. 

New  c/erse^'— 906,096, — 51  companies  of  infantry,  and  2  batteries  of  artillery; 
organized  into  4  battalions,  6  regiments,  2  brigades ;  aggregate,  3,146 
out  of  127,000  enrolled;  every  company  parade  at  least  12  times  in  the 
year,  one  of  which  is  by  brigade;  State  appropriated  in  1870  $26,126. 
Term  of  service  6  years,  with  exemptions  frpm  poll  tax  and  jury  duty. 

New  York — 4,382,759,-398  companies  of  infantry,  12  of  artillery,  28  of  caval- 
ry; organized  into  41  regiments,  21  brigades,  8  divisions;  aggregate, 
24,585;  the  State  furnishes  arms  and  allows  rent  for  armory  and  $5  per 
day  for  any  enlisted  man  wlio  has  paraded  7  days  in  the  year,  which 
sum  goes  into  a  uniform  fund.  The  State  allows  for  head-quarter  ex- 
penses, and  appropriates  annually  over  $200,000  for  its  National  Guard. 
Term  of  service  is  7  years,  with  exemptions  from  jury  duty,  and  a  de- 
duction of  $1,000  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

North  Caro/ina— 1,071,361. 

Ohio — 2,665,260, — 2  companies  of  uniform  infantry  and  2  sections  of  cavalry. 

Oregon— 90,923. 

Fennsyluania — 3,521,791, — 311  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  14,800;  no 
general  organization  into  regiments  out  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island — 217,353. — St^ite  provides  armories,  or  rent  for  same  and  pay  of 
armorer,  and  $2,50  per  day  for  two  days*  parade,  and  $3  per  horse. 

Souih  CaroWna— 725,606. 

r«nneA9e&—l ,  258,520. 

7<flca>— 818.579. 

Vermont — 330.551,-4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  battery  of  artillery ;  the  State 
provides  arms,  uniforms,  armories,  and  $2  per  day  for  each  days'  drill, 
not  exceeding  4  d:f)'S,  and  tents  for  a  tliree  days*  muster  in  the  autumn. 

Fir^tnm— 1,225,163. 

West  Ftr^mja— 442,014. 

Wisconsin — 1,054,670, — 8  companies,  organized  as  First  Regiment 

Tbe  above  statement  of  tbe  legal  conditioD  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  which  together  cdVistitnte  the  army  of  Reserve  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  very  creditable  to  all  concerned — to  the 
cities  and  local  communities,  whose  exemption  from  riots  and  illegal 
combinations  of  bad  men  may  depend  on  the  fact  of  an  organized 
force,  which  the  voice  of  authority  could  in  an  hour  summon  to  the 
protection  of  the  threatened  houses  and  workshops  of  the  citizens  ; — 
to  the  States,  whose  quota  to  any  national  call  can  not  now  be  de- 
pended upon  except  at  the  cost  of  extravagant  bounties,  and  whose 
raw  recruits  thus  furnished  would  be  worthless  till  after  months  of 
drill  and  field  manoeuvres  ; — to  the  nation,  whose  strength  should  bo 
its  weakness  for  purposes  of  foreign  aggressiop,  and  its  ability  to 
summon  millions  of  willing  men,  familiar^with  military  organization 
and  duties,  to  tbe  defense  of  thnr  hearths  and  free  institutions. 
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The  Volunteer  Soldiery  in  time  of  peace,  does  not  hold  the  same 
distinct  recognition  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  apart 
from  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  the 
most  efficient  military  organizations  of  the  several  States,  and  especi- 
ally in  our  larger  cities,  are  of  this  character ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States  where  uniform  companies  exist,  they  constitute  a  permanent 
and  important  force,  whose  services  have  proved  highly  valuable  in 
quelling  riots  and  protecting  public  property.  Of  the  number  of 
regiments  or  companies — their  oflScers  and  men,  distinct  from  the 
enrolled  and  organized  State  Militia,  we  have  no  official  statistics. 

MODE  OF  OFnCEBINO  THE  ARMT. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  army  are  drawn 
from  three  sources : — Firat^  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point ;  Second,  from  civil  life ;  Thirds  from  the  rank 
and  file. 

1.  The  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  either  corps, 
follows  regularly  to  any  cadet  on  graduation,  after  having  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  at  West  Point  From  1815  to  1832,  the 
army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  from  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  military  force  consequent  on  the  Indian 
war  in  Florida,  from  1832  to  1837,  and  the  Mexican  war  from  1845 
to  1848,  and  of  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  was  followed  by 
the  apoiutment  of  many  persons  from  civil  life,  who  had  received 
no  military  training,  and  without  any  soccial  qualifications  beyond 
personal  and  political  considerations. 

As  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  special  service,  promotions  are  occa- 
sionally made  from  the  rank  and  file,  after  a  mere  formal  examina- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
without  the  provision  for  professional  training  except  such  as  can  be 
got  from  observation  and  private  reading. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFIOERa 

'  In  the  organization  and  movements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Colonies,  the  officers  were  trained  in  the  military  service  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  War  of  Independence, 'the  general  spirit  of  the  people 
supplied  for  a  time  the  want  of  trained  soldiers  and  officers,  beyond 
the  small  force  which  had  been  schooled  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  compelled  Congress  to 
authorize  its  accredited  agents  abroad  to  offer  commissions,  especi- 
ally to  engineer  and  artillery  officers ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
wc  find  nearly  all  the  prominent  officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
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departments  had  been  trained  abroad.  Nearly  all  the  fortifications 
were  planned  by  them  and  erected  under  their  supervision.  The 
names  of  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Du  Portail,  Radi^re,  Romans,  Yin- 
cent,  Rochefontaine,  Toussard,  Revardi,  UEnfant,  Villefranche,  and 
others  of  later  date,  will  suggest  to  any  reader  of  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  foreign  military 
schools. 

The  sources  of  systematic  professional  instruction  and  training 
for  officers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are — 

I.  The  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy  for  the  general  acientiflc 

instruction  of  officers  of  all  arms. 
II.  The  Practical  School  of  Artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

III.  The  Engineer  Battalion  School  of  Practice  at  Hunter's  Point. 

IV.  The  Company  and  Regimental  Drill  of  various  Volunteer  Corps  in  the 

larger  cities  of  the  country, 
y.  The  Cadet  Corps  in  yarious  Military  and  Scientiflc  Schools  in  different 
States. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  present  condition  of  Military  Education  will  now  be 
given. 
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l^B  influence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  upon  edo- 
cation,  as  well  as  its  wide  repatation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subject  both  of  interest  and 
profit  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  system  of  forms  and 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mere  statement 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  just  view  of  its  char- 
acter. We  must,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
guided,  and  the  principles  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  fiuniliar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  founded  by  dmall  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  felt 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  .a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
unquenchable ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas, 
he  found*  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  countrymen  did  not  possess ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idea.  What 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  take, 
he  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  details  of  pub- 
lic affidrs.  What  he  meant  to  obtain,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  message,  dated  December  Ord,  1793;  in  referring  to  measures 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made :  **  whether 


^  Prapuod  by  Major  E.  D.  MaMfleld,  a  gndnata  of  Weat  Point  in  1819,  for  Barnftrd*t  Ameri- 
MB  Joanal  of  Edneatioa,  Mareh,  1S8B. 
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ixpericnce,  in  the  sevenJ  statos  I 
a  in  the  scheme ;  and  whether  a 
Dt  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford 
ou  bratieha  of  the  military  art  t 
hy  praetiet  alone.'' 
aeaaage  of  December  ?th,  1796, 
oiay  tie  drawn  from  particular 
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ch  previous  stndy,  and  that  the 
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[  war,  fn  hia  administration,  made 
,  which  was  tnnsmittcd  to  coi^^ 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to 
t  to  be  a  course  of  military  instru 
lat  were  actually  pi-ovided,  till  aftei 
ideAs  to  be  correct  In  1794,  prit 
^D,  congress  attempted  to  aupp 
ny,  by  attacbiog  cadets  to  the 
ars.  This  corps  coosisted  of  foni 
it  cadets  were  to  be  attached, 
cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  c 
1  oadota,  the  secretary  of  war  wa 
raments  and  apparatus.  The  tei 
I  youngest  brother  of  a  fiunily,  an 
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inl«cr  officers.  In  England,  the  e 
who  Tolontearad  for  the  India  sei 
haa  been  properly  applied  to  the 
ulemy. 

from  the  message  of  Washington 
ilitary  imtmction,  was  a  Culore. 
were  iqtpointad.    It  was  on  the  If 
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m  ihi  •ubjKi  af  mlDMrj  (duevkiD  uid  DlHti 
a  WublnroD. 
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the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  congress  established, 
hj  that  name,  the  Military  Academy.  It  was  still  made  part  of  an 
army  corps ;  the  idea  of  making  a  separate  institution  for  scientific 
studies  not  being  yet  matured.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  wore 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
mi^or,  two  captfdns,  four  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  raakit^  seven- 
teen in  all.  The  corps  eonstituted  the  military  academy,  established' 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  .  So  little  idea  was  then 
entertained  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  instruction, 
,  that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  officers  cf 
engineers  might  give  or  receive  instruction,  when  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  idea.  The 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendent.  The 
two  captains  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It  was, 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  lim- 
ited studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  service  which  ought  to  be 
gratefdlly  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  to  the  place  which 
is  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Beattie  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  in  America  could  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
as  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  associations,  more  in- 
teresting to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  craggy  summits ; 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evergreens ;  its  darker  waters,  flowing  on 
forever ;  that  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bent  hb  steps;  those  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  repose ;  these  forts  and  ram- 
parts now  indistinctly  seen,  which  once  guarded  these  mountain 
passes ;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where  Kosciusko  once  made  his  little 
garden ;  all  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  up  whatever  is 
sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi- 
bilities excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  such  interesting  events.     When  such  a  spot 
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becomes  the  pUce  of  our  education,  its  memon 
its  uBOcL&tions  mingle  with  the  flow  of  life,  at 
OUT  minds. 

To  retorn.  The  law  having  aathorized  this 
was  immediately  institated,  by  the  ^pointmei 
Academy,  it  is  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale 
teaching  was  concerned,  tlie  Academy  consisted 
-  en^eers  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  cq>tains 
Babbon  and  Jakbd  Mahbfikld.  Mr.  Mansfield 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  fii 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  w 
"Essays"  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  c 
gulshlng  him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathemati 
This  was  brooght  to  the  notice  of  Ur.  Jefferson, 
love  of  military  afiaira,  was  a  warm  friend  of  si 
act  was  passed  anthoriuog  the  Military  Acad 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  would  appoint  h 
gineers,  for  the  wry  purpose  of  becoming  a  Uad 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  Srd,  160 
had  been  appointed  in  April,  llien,  in  May  \B 
tary  Academy  was  constituted,  Captains  Barroi 
ing  teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to 
more  cadets  and  Uentenants.  No  professor  of  ei 
other  department  was  appointed  before  1613. 
course  and  growth  of  Instruction  at  West  Point 
of  tea  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  servicei 
and  gradoatea.  In  &ct,  there  were  no  gradua 
bnt  there  were  appointmentt  made  from  the  cai 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Pol 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  to  the  acUons  of  t 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  i 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  year's  teaching  at ' 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  n 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  oar  publ 
meridian  lines  and  the  base  lines  (which  are  c 
be  eatabUshed  with  astronomical  accuracy.  Foi 
tun  Mansfield  was  q>pointed  surveyor  general  o 
territorr ;  furnished  with  astronomical  instrume 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  pe 
system  of  aurreya,  by  which  the  north-wester 
gnished.  Retaining  bis  military  bent,  with  a  i 
destination  at  West  Point,  he  actually  Tetnme 
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Tecommence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  his  career  as  an  instructor  in 
the  national  institution.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  in  February,  1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Ferdinand  R.  Habslxr,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  till  he  resided  in  1810,  Mr.  Hassler  was,  we  believe,  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  mathematics,  and  had 
quite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  said  to 
be  too  analytical  and  refined  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  habits.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
and,  we  believe,  actually  commenced  it. 

In  November,  1606,  Aldbn  Partridgb,  superintendent  of  en- 
gineers, was  appointed  acting  amstani  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  retained  that  position  till  April,  1812. 

The  *'  Teacherships''  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  February,  1808,  being  a  very  important  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal scheme  of  the  Acadeimy.  To  tJie  teachership  of  French, 
Francis  DbMasson  was  appointed,  March,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1812.  To  the  teachership  of  drawing,  Christian  E.  Zosl- 
LBR  was  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  resigned  in  April,  1810. 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Frenchman  by  birUi ;  Mr.  Zoeller,  a  Swiss.  Mr. 
Masson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  scholar.  Mr.  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
high  attainments,  whose  instruction  in  drawing  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears,  that  there  were  but  six  teach- 
ers at  West  Point,  between  1802  and  1812.    Of  these,  no  more 
than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 
1808  and  1810.    The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follows: 
1802 — 1803,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Philosophy. 
1804 — 1806,  .  .  •  Captain  Barron,  "^ 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
1806 — 1807,  .  •  •  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
Alden  Partridge,  Mathemadoa, 
1808—1810,  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Hassler,        '< 

Alden  Partridge,  '* 

Fran.cis  Masson,  French. 
Christian  Zoeller,  Drawing, 
1810 — 1812,  •  •  •  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematica. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
This  glance  at  the  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  us  to 
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aee  it  a  gbtoce,  what  was  tlono.     So  c< 

at  aU,  eioopt  matiiematica.     For  tb«  «^ 

1812,  Sreuch  was  Unght  by  an  M» 

from  1808  to  1810,  djawiug:     In  181 

the  Academj'  was  ended  b;  the  act  oi 

institotion,  and  placing  it  on  a  penuuK 

The  next  period  of  five  yean,  from  18J 

period  of  the  Academy.    In  some  re^ 

otic     In  othera,  iU  jttrtonntl  nas  ineffi 

others,  again,  its  materials  of  inatructii 

this  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and 

character  and  useAilneu.    The  hiator]* 

if  not  interesting  to  those  who  wonld  i 

fouDdatious  of  a  great  school  of  educa 

us  return  to  what  tiie  CAoaia  of  the  £ 

were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  ins 

less  have  shown  that  Uia  Academy  v 

How  many  cadeU  were  appointed  bet 

not  exactly  know,  bat  we  have  tjie  i 

Aeadtm*/,     The  nntnber  of  cadets  pn 

daring  that  period  were  for  each  year,  I 

Id  1802, 

In  1803, 

In  1804, 

Inl80£, 

In  1806, 

In  1807, 

In  1808, 

In  1809, 

Id  1811, 

In  1812, 

This  makes  eighty-nine  in  ten  yean. 
as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  an 
in  memory.     Of  thia  number,  compriai 
half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  resnlt : 
_  Killed  in  battle, 
IMed  in  servioe^ 
bi  service, 


Disbanded) 
Dropped,  . 
KsmisMd, . 
Declined,    . 


This  is  no  bad  roll;  If  we  ware  taaearcli  oar  college  rolls  for 
those  who  had  bees  really  useful;  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  serv^ 
to  the  end,  or  entered*  other  fields  of  usefoiness,.  or  now  live  in  the 
performance  of  duty^  we  should  find  a  leas  grateful  exhibition  than 
tida.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been  '*  dropped/'  or  <<  dis- 
missed," for  incompetence,  or  yioe^  would,  be  fiir  greater.  Alas  I 
if  we  could  read  the.  secret  history  of  the  college  roll,,  how  sad 
would  be  that  account !.  We  know,,  that  in  times  past>  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  anny  wene  addicted,  to  dissipation.  Happily,  we  can 
say,,  many  less  now.  But  since  wo  would  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Military  Academy^  eveai  in  its  most  imperfect  condition,,  let  us  see 
who  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Jobbp»  G.  Swift,*  who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineem  and  inspector  of  the 
Military  Academy,  resigned,,  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  respected. citisen  of  Geneva*  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,.  JSleazer  D*  Wood^  (whose  monu- 
ment stands  at  West  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a<cannon,  in  the 
aortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Slve  othem  were  killed  on  the  Canada-frontier, 
and;  four  in  battle  with  tiie  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  service, 
twoi  reached  the  rank  of  general,,  and  eiffht  that  of  field  officers.  Of 
tiiQse  who  are  now  in:  service,  (7,)i  one  is  General  Jobxps  G.  Toir* 
mr,.  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers^,  whoi  serv^  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  sic^e  of  Vera  Cruz.  One 
is  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — ^'IS  ; 
who  was  superintendent  of  liie*  Military  Academy  from  1817  to 
id38,.and  to  whom'  it  is  indebted  for  a  large  pact  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  those  gentlemen^  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
tiiO:  forming  period  of  the  institntlonu  Another  is  Colonel  Rbnb 
Dli  finsBY,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Plattsbui^,  and 
beeame  superintendttnt  of  Idie.  Academy  on.  tha  retirement  of  CoL 
Thaj^r.  Of  those  wbo  uBsigped  or  wore  disbanded,  many  died 
young;  one  became  a  member  o£  congress. and  politician ;  and  an- 
other). Col.  William.  MGRxJ^  was  a  remarkable  man,,  distinguished 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  &  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  engineers,,  and  of  cultivated  mind ;.  he  resigned 
foom'  liie  army  and  beeame  surv«yx>r  general'  foe  Missouri  and>  Ar- 
kaiiflBs,  and  fim^ly  died  of  cholera  at  St  Louis..  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  who  wore  commissianed  prior  to  1813,^  but  twenty-one 
wero  alive  in  1850,  and  sei^eBBl  others  have,  died  since.    The  few 


*  ThejEnrf  diploma,  whictt  we  MppoM  was  «  mamueript  eertiSatfe,  was4he  one  ftTMi  to 
dM-chcB-Cadot  Sw]»T,.«iid*iitaMl.  lofCufUkm  Baisoii  and  IJiwJrkW 
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ein<un  have  Men  more  than  half  a  cenlmy'B  seirice  in 
oymetitB.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  physical  edncation, 
end  of  half  a  ceotury,  twenty  of  its  pnpils  ont  of  eighty- 
1  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
Tnited  States  censoa  of  18S0  and  ISfiO,  more  than  Uie 
irtion  ot  yoQtfa  betweeo  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
[>eyoad  a  donbt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  namber 
lep  brought  np  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  edncatjon. 
wholly  due  to  physical  exercises,  bat  also  to  moral  edu- 

to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  lif&  Will 
ly  that  ditciplme  is  a  part  of  moral  edncaUon  %  Is  not 
t,  the  r^nlaritj  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  tlie  mind 
lal  porsDits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 

It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex- 
ms,  that  the  el6ves  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
th  and  strength  of  life. 

KTiod  of  its  history  wbich  we  have  now  examined,  the 
»demy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 

other  usefhl  or  remarkable  enterprisea,  it  was  first 
aa  a  thing  needed ;  then  began  vithont  any  clear  idea 
would  become,  and  was  then  improved  npon,  till  it  grew 
ignitude  and  importance. 

pmoD  iL — 1813 — iS3e. 
lemy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
id,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
h  yonng  men  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadeta.  But  Jhe 
id  uot  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professota, 
nor  quarteiB,  nor  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
06,  Mr.  JeSenon  recommended  an  entailment  of  the 

III  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vun,  however, 
recommeudatjons,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
3086  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
loe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
restem  frontier,  and  the  aggressive  conduct  of  Great 
same  insnfierable.    War  was  an  imperious  necesuty. 

that  the  use  if  not  necesuty  of  an  institution  for  mili- 
l  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
it  was  passed  which  erected  the  frame-work  of  the  prea- 
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ent  Military  Academy.  As  this  lej^l  ontline  has  been  little  changed 
since,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shonld  look  to  its  provisions,  for  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  substantially 
carried  out  in  its  growth  and  development. 

Ist  It  was  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereof 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  should  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3d.  That  the  Military  Academy  should  consist  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  En- 
gineering, with  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers  of  French  and 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  education,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  buildings  and  bool»,  and  for  a  band  of  music.  *The  ex- 
penditure provided  for  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  Academy;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  beginning.  It  was  far 
easier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  wants,  than  to 
bring  it  intp  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  results.  The  institution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  condition.  A  few  young 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  without 
a  course  of  studies,  without  regulations,  and  without  discipline, 
could  furnish  do  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  intel- 
lectual, well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be ;  and  accordingly 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precbely  what  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  subsequently  became. 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old-  and 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  positive  ignorance  of  what  high  education 
should  be.  In  fact>  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.  Then  there 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  Lastly,  there  was  a  willfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  as  opposition  was  possi- 
ble, to  any  new  idea  of  things.  For  people  are  aware,  m  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  strongly  the  vU  inertia  of  intellectual 
habits  opposes  intellectual  improvement  This  very  via  inerHoB,  at 
first,  almost  nullified  the  power  of  law  itself  to  improve  and  enlai^e 
the  studies  at  West  Point    How  it  acted  we  shall  see.    The  first 
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Vest  Point  mu,  (sfter'pKparii 
is  complying  widi  the  ^irit 
inttruetian  on  lAe  high  grvtmd 

we  mut  htn  >dv«tt  ta  son 
ithof  overlooked  or  ne^eatacL 

Aeadtmde  Sittf,  who  should  o 
ta  of  West  Point  ^ould  be 
'  the  Academy,  All  this  ovit 
■ad  fifty  joni^  men  dionld  be 
'  regalar  acsdemic  iasUuction. 
ihoold  coDstitutfl  aa  aowfemii 
ducation  of  the  oadeU,  aad  c 
ItiiDftte);  thb  wm  Mcoraplist 
part  of  the  Profeseon  tO'  brii 
It  conception  of  this  scheme, 
le  was  done  oxc^t  \ti  commf 
wiotii^  the  cadets,  and  gettinj 
stitation;  Here  we  most  lei 
zed  at  West  Point.    The  proli 

Fhihitophy,  whiah  was  lugfai 
the  others  was  inadtated  ei 
'ho,  haring  retained  his  com 
ile  he  was  uureyoi^general  in  \ 
oberi  1813T]ja[^oixited,to  the  SI 
aon  before.  Ajidbiw  Slliooi 
Jnited  States,  and  had  a  wid 
'ledge,  WM  s{^ointed  pro&si 
113,  at  which,  time,  slso^,  Axi 
«»or  ofi  Kn^^eeiing;    The  t 

ZoBLLiB,  reappointed ;  and 

This  was  the  first  academic 
pTofbsson  were  sUowed  asuBt 
later  periods  providod.  in  the 
ery,  GheraiitEy,  &&,.  as  the  ii 
were  belter  known.  The  g( 
:,  the  first  professois  aid  the 
and  reeponubilitf  of  taking  tl 
>f  forming  the  Military  Aosd 
:y  occnrred,  which  could  not 
IK  PABTBiDai,  (who  was  pn 
ident  of  Wmt  Point,  from.  Jai 
larly  two  years.    He  was  a  mi 
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dependent  and  rather  eccentric  ideas,  who  qaite  mdmrally  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  long  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  tO'fbrget  that  the  law 
required  the  education  of  the  institution  to  he  decided  hy  an  aca- 
demic &calty,  and  gpvemed  hy  regulationa.  Me  chose  rather  to 
rememher  that  it  was  a  military  post,  governed,  hy  a  military  com- 
mandant, and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  hy  grasping  its 
sole  direction..  Pnofessors  Mansfield  and  Ellioott^  who  held  no  com- 
mand in  the  anoy,  took  a  different  yiew  of  the  subject.  They 
justly  thought,  that  the  object,  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scierUiJic  tfiteco^ioft,  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war; 
that  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  studies  systematic  and 
complete ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  the  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations, 
and  hence  an  academic  faculty.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
vital  It  led  to  &  controversy  of  two  years^  which  belongs  to  the 
private  Aither  than,  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.  Little  of 
it  was  known  to  the*  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned*  only  in  the 
issue.  Had  the  viewis  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  institu- 
tion never  could  have  become  what  it  is.*  Fortunately,  the  Pro- 
fessors had  the  law  on  their  siiCi  and  also  the  good  opinion  of  the 
administration,  and  eventually- gave  to  the  seientifio  college  the  cast 
and  features  which  it  now  has.  For  three  yeaiB,  between  1814  and 
1817,  this  internal:  controversy  continued,  gradually  tending  to  give 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organisation.  ^  Gkineial  Josbph  G.  Swirr, 
(head  of  the.  coips  of  engineers^):  who  was  officially  inspector  of  the 
Academy,  took  up<his  residence  at  West  P^int,  in  November,  1816, 
but  remained  only  two.  months.  While  there,  there  could  be  no 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Academy,  since  the  com- 
mander of  engineers'  was  legally  its  chiefi  After  tiie  removal  of 
General  Swift^  Captain.  Partridge,  as  senior  offloer,  again  took  com 
mand.  It  was  detemiinedi  however^  to  remove^  him ;  and  the  Go^ 
emment  most  fbrtnnstdy  hit  upon  an  officer,  whose  character;  edn* 
cation^  and  accomplishments,  most  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  turn  to 
become  the  «w«ne  aa  wiell  as  the:  oE^aments  of  their  country.  Tbb 
officer  was  SvxvAmrs  Tbatbb^  a  native  of  Massachusetts^  commis* 
sioner  in  1808:  fieom  West  Point  to  Ae  engineer  corps,  and  who 
had  recently  traiveled  in  Burop%  esnmining  the  military  schoola  of 
France  and  Germany.    The  arrival  of  Cdonel  Thayer  conabitutsa 

•  CapUin  Partrldgf,  wh«  wa»a  iisefal  and  energttie  mao,  had  aabaeqaeDUy  full  opportu- 
Qity  of  carry  I  Df  out  his  popular  views  In  the  mllUarj  sehooto  of  Norwich  and  MkkUslown, 
wWeb  be.  founded  t^-  h(a  ow  n  eflbrts. 
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the  most  important  epoch  in  the  historj  of  West  Pobt.  Why  it 
is  so  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  tcUntific  culture  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  discipline  which  it  fomiahes.  Up  to  1818, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com- 
pany of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  post,  were 
required  while  there  to  porsne  certain  mathematical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  oiganizatioiL  From  1814  to 
1817,  professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott  were  straggling  with  no  more 
than  partial  success,  to  give  it  oiganization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion. But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between  1816  and  1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Pibfessors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.  Claude  Cbozbt  was  appointed  professor  of 
Engineering,  in  March,^8l7;  Datid  B.  Douolab  waa  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy^  in  January,  1815; 
Charles  Dayies  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.  Rev.  Thomas  Pioton  was  appointed  Chaplain, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.  Thomas  Gimbreds  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,  in  January,  1819.  Major  John 
Bliss,  instructor  of  Tacti6s,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
Gardihsr,  instructor  of  Artillery,  in  September^  1817.  Claudius 
Berard  succeeded  Fraticis  Masson,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1815  ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  was  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.  Of  the  old  professors,  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Masson  were  gone ;  all  the  others  remain.  Thua,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Ellicott,  and  Cro* 
zet ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard ;  and  assistant  professors  Douglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
pointed in  1818  and  1819.  This  was  properly  the  Academic  Stafi^ 
and  Colonel  Thayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  raising  it  to  that  high 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department,  under  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  fax  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.    It  is  now 
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neceaaary  to  trace  that  system  of  9eientific  culture  whicb  is  its  essen- 
tial element  and  pecnliar  character.  In  this  the  stndent  of  educa- 
tion may  be  more  interested,  and  as  we  trace  it  still  farther,  in  its 
fruiUy  the  edacation  and  services  of  more  than  two  thoasand  young 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services. 

Mr.^  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  public  affairs,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  understand  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  and  irregularities  which  Professors 
Mansfield  and  ElHcott  had  pointed  out*  In  March,  1816,  ^'  Rules 
and  Regulations"  wel«  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  main 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitable 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  each  year ; 
in  July  and  December,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  August. 

8.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rules  for  classification  shall 
be  drawn  up,  and  comprise  a  complete  course  of  education  at  the 
institution. 

According  to  the  last  regulation,  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816.  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  was  substan- 
tially the  same  (although  largely  increased,)  which  has  been  pursued 
since. 

The  fir9t  year  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms. 

The  second  year  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Ap- 
plication of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spheric  Trigonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year^  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  year^  En^eering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethics. 

In  the  first  draft,  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year ;  but 
since  1817,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards was  added  the  Calculus ;  and  in  a  few  years,  Chemistry,  Min- 

*  TlkCM  d«fecta  and  irr«galariUai  arow  from  not  obejrlng  the  kw,  and  not  ponuJiig  the 
Ideas  It  pointed  out.  The  great  eflbrt  of  Profeaton  Manafield  and  Bllicott,  was  to  get  the  spirit 
of  the  law  followed  praetlcallr.  ^^.^-^^   ', .    . — — .  ^ 
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eralogy,  and  Natural  Law.  Hub  eotuve  of  itndies  is  exdunve  o€ 
the  purely  militarj  part,  wbich  tinder  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Prac- 
tical Artillery  and  Ounnery,  oocnpied  seTeral  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrired 
at  a  course  of  studies,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  &li 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  oarry  thistsoorse  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  bad  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  dassifieation  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  aftier  the  **  regula- 
tions*^ of  1816.  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  181 6, 
and  see  the  difficulties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  material  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  services  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis- 
cences may  possibly  threw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  foigetting 
he  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach  ?  Philpsophy  and  As- 
tronomy. But  these  required  prior  traintng,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1814-^15,  that  he  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  found 
five  young  n;ien  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  jEnfielcTa  Phihsophy,  There  was  no  clas- 
sification, and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the  first  class  in  Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-feriiioned  schoohnaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

**  And  sdlLthej.  gased,  sad  still  the  wondorgrew, 
That  ofie  small  head  conld  catty  all  he  knew.** 


The  cadets  were  all  ^  boys"  to  him,  and  his  kiad'faee  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  ^d  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text-book  used  was  '*  Huttott's  Mathematics,"  and 
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at  that  time  the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Hotton  had  been  a  profesttor, 
at  Woolwich,  Bn^nd,  and  hia  treatises  were  .plain,  simple,  easily 
nnderstood,  and  theiBfiire  well  adapted  to  bcgiimers.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  deficient  both  in  extent  and  analysis.  It  was  a  good 
tett-book  then,  fer  there  were  no  oadete  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  wmfci.  With  Hutlon's  Mathematics,  Enfield's 
Philosophy,  and  plain  right-lined  drawing,  and  nothing  which  conld 
be  called^  engiBeeriBg,  did  the  cadets  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1816. 

In  August,  181 7,  as  we  have  said.  Colonel  Thayer  became  super- 
mtendent  at  West  Point ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  changes  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture ', 
and  we  shall  beat  dieecribe  them  by  narrating  the  actual  work  the 
classes  then  porsQe^y  and  the  change  of  text^books.  The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  barve  seen,  in  March,  1816,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which. required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinatiooa.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1 81 6, 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
systematically  begun.  CLAuns  Cbozbt,  a  French  ofiScer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  ei^neering,  in  March,  1817.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  June,  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — '18  was  the  first  dass  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point  The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  sorpassedi  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  aoconttt  It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  pbin  turnpike  road  of  seience  which  is  now  made 
so  easy  to  those  who  foUow ;  but,  like  Ae  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cut  down  the  obstmettons,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  fiimish  their  own  munitions.  Let  ns  look  into  the 
dass-room  of  1817,  as  ProSessor  Orsaet  adtanees  to  instmot  those 

*  Tbe  Clow  hen  ipoken  of  fndnatcd  In  ISISl  Of  It*  Hrtng  memtMni,  art  Hbmst  Bbbw- 
■STOH,  late  8np«riatPiNl»iit  tt  Weat  Folni ;  BmmkvD.  lf>iiwmrii,C»— itntooer  of  Sta- 
ttatfcs  fiir  the  Staleof  Ohio ;  Juarv  Dbbmiok,  late  Oommanderof  Fertreoa  Monroe ;  Danibl 
Ttlbb,  a  diatlncuidMd  Eaglneer  and  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Polonae ;  Wm.  H.  Swift,  a 
diatinipiiBbed  Ba#neer,  and  Preridentof  the  HlinoieOiail  OeM|pa«y ;.  JoaottA  BASBS,ACh4l 
Boftneer,  Judge,  and  Plaater»  In  Loaialana ;  and  M4«r  TtSMSWA,  diatlaffvlahed  as  a  Topo* 
graphieal  Eoflneer  In  Hie  War  wMb  M extoo. 

Among  the  dead  waa  Obobab  H.Wbistlsb,  the  BMBtdMiafiilthed  Civil  VntlttKr  our 
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joxiDg  men  in  stndiea,  which  were  not  only  new  to  them,  bat  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  langoage  to  which  they  were  bom  and 
hred  furnished  not  a  single  tex^-booL  Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering ;  bat  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  to  leam  engineering.  These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
afiiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  en^neering,  which  they  had 
never  been  taught  What  was  he  to  do  ?  ^  he  could  do  obvi- 
ously was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  (jpuld  com- 
mence in  his  own  department.  In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytechnique  may  well  be 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  class  certun  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  peifomL 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
original  and  distinct  science,  but  which  hj  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  &cile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv- 
ing many  geometrical  and  practical' problems.  This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  various  minor  but  important  arts.  We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  doisen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing ;  certainly  they  never  taught  it^ 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  Englidi  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Crozet  meant  to  b^pn 
with  Descriptive  Oeometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.  But,  a 
new  difiSculty  arose.  There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.  Gfeometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
orally.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  black- 
hoard  and  chalk.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  useful ;  bat  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.  To  professor  Crozet,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  usefal  machine.  He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  fiur  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnic  of  France. 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  band, 
and  animated,  intellectual  face,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci- 
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^ence,  without  a  text-book.  Again  he  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  more  than  half  understand  the  American  language.  This 
difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  With  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  makes  himself  understood.  With  extreme  difficulty  his 
class  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  -of  the  same  object 
But,  at  last  ^t  is  done.  The  Professor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  mii^ds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  into  permanent  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him- 
self The  path  of  his  instruction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neering. 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult.  We  have  already  said,  that  Enfield^s  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professor  Mansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  €htg<mf%  Afechaniea  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Yet,  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterious  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Crozet,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  The  vari- 
ous modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  ordnance,  drc,  were  taught  by  professor  Crozet  For  sev- 
eral years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1828  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
catiouy  was  translated  by  Major  O'Connor,  and  for  several  years 
used  as  a  text-book.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  class  which,  in  181 7, 
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ean  be  ascertained,  in  all  departments  of  human  life  f  Who  would 
risk  himself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  comld  get  a  skilled  one  ? 
Who  would  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  f  The 
objection  made  to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  may  be,  and  however  casuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  be  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per- 
ceive, after  much  observation  on  its  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  which 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  often  the  fate  of  a  young  man  is  determined  far  more  by 
his  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

n.     STUDT,  DISOIPLINB,   AUD  FRUITS. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  what 
it  has  done  ;  and  what  men  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  state 
the  present  method*  of  study  and  discipline.  The  leading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  As- 
tronomy, Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Prac- 
tice, Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci- 
entific, the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  to  military  purposes. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  the  lim- 
ited time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  tone.  All  branches  of  hu- 
man learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
instruction ;  but  has  any  university  given  equal  attention  to  all 
branches  of  education  ?  What  are  called  colleges  in  our  country, 
all  aim  at  fitting  yoimg  men  for  the  civil  professions — Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Theology.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  aud  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology have' their  foundation  deep  laid  in  the  classic  ages.  Litera- 
ture also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  from  theae  is  derived  the  tone  of  college  education. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different.  It  was 
not  civil,  but  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  nor  a  hair-splitting  argument 
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Oil  the  law,  in  whicb  tbey  were  expected  to  excel.  They  were  to 
learn  the  sterner  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  squad- 
rons for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  the 
complicated  art  of  war ;  to  defend  and  attack  cities ;  to  bridge  riv- 
ers ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments ;  to  arrange  munitions ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  countries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  en^  it  Nxas  adapted. 
The  method  of  education  may  be  happily  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

1.  The  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
Mathematical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the  military  language.  These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
study,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
and  hours.  There  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.  There  are  ten  months  of  study,  the  intermission  being 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.  The  studies  of  9  day  are  necessarily 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
much  time.  The  regular  study  hours  (which  include  also  the  reci- 
tations,) are  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
maldug  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations!  Generally /btir  hours 
more  are  consiimed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.  Thus  eleven  hours  are 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.  The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.  In  this  division  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  alternation  of  study  and  exercise ;  leaving  the 
least  possible  time  for  idleness,  or- mere  amusement  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximum  of  developmenty  with 
the  minimum  of  idleness.  To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  devel- 
opment should  be  co-relatively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.* 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.  How  many  great  and  glorious  intel- 
lects have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter^balancea  to  the 

*  We  me  the  word  moral.  In  preferenee  to  vpf ritual,  becaiue,  in  itaeomprehenehre  sense. 
Including  the  latter ;  but  by  no  means  intfmatingt  that  in  this  Christian  country,  we  should 
make  any  place  of  education  a  mere  reproduction  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Our  servile 
Imitation  of  the  Ancients,  often  makes  us  forget  that  we  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Romans. 
The  man  who  attempts  at  this  day  to  reviye  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  hlae  tn 
inie  Philosophy,  as  he  is  to  true  Cbrisrianity. 
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force  which,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  them  off  into  a 
wilderness  of  fruitless  objects ! 

In  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea- 
ture is  the  method  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  recognize  the 
&ct,  that  intellects  are  uneqtud  ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  given 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  to  the  requi* 
sites  for  graduation,  can  not  equal  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
ambitious  of  receiving  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog- 
nition is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
eighty  in  number.  This  class  enters  on  the  1st  of  September;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  This 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
bation^ which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  &c.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  b  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadet 
may  change  his  position  in  his  class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
duct than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  tal- 
ents and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it 

The  method  of  study  at  West  Point,  which  in  all  institutions  is 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonstrative,  in  those  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  those  which  do 
not.  The  course  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  subjects  of  study 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  little  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  at  West  Point  No 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  occupy  their 
minds.  It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are 
engaged.     As  far  as  can  be  made  practically  useful,  the  oral  method 
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is  pursued.  In  mathematical  asd  mechanical,  engineering  and  tae 
tical  studies,  this  is  largely  the  case.  The  blackboard,  we  have  said, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.  How  hugely  this  is  used  in  all  inatitutiona  of  education 
now,  our  readers  well  know.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  The  student  of  the 
mathematical  section,  for  example,  begins  with  a  text-book  on  Al- 
gebra, in  his  hand ;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  are  chiefly  exhibited.  He  learns  what  he  can  from 
the  bo6k,  but,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  ont 
what  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
he  don't  know ;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (so  fiir 
as  such  force  is  possible,)  to  thinky  and  think  rightly  on  the  subject 
before  him.  This  thinking^  we  need  not  teU  experienced  teachers, 
is  the  great  thing  which  education  is  to  teach.  If  a  stndent  can 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  will  not  long 
remain  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  great 
fallow  field  of  poetry,  hif>tory,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  may 
show  his  classical  professor  that  he  has  acquired  rich  things, 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  and  Romans  ajound  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
or  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  princi- 
ple in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  is 
set  before  him ;  must  study  it  hard  ;  must  think  upon  it,  and  disci- 
pline his  mind  to  systematic  modes  of  thought. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy. 
This  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  The  intel 
lectufil  discipline  is  mainly  maintained  by  the  method  of  study ;  bnt 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  discipline,  which  we  may 
briefly  describe.  The  term  discipliitb  is  derived  from  disciples, 
discipultM,  and  means  originally  teachiiig  of  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modem  sense.  Discipline  is  training  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  the  body  as  well  aa 
mind ;  of  food  and  raiment ;  of  time  and  exercise ;  as  well  as  the 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  former  sense  rather  than 
of  the  latter,  that  the  word  BnucATioH,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  under- 
stood among  the  ancienta,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right. 
It  was  this  discipline  in.  virtae,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
self-denial,  which  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
Greek  Leonidas.  It  was  adopted  among  the  early  Christians ;  bat, 
Cowper  well  said : — 
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"In  OQUeges  and  halls  in  ancient  days. 
When  learning,  yirtuei  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Diacipline. 
«  «  *  *  « 

But  Disciplinef  a  fiiithfhl  servant  long^ 
Declined  at  length  into  the  Tale  of  years.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  decline  of  ''  discipline*'  in 
modem  civil  institutions.  '*  Colleges  and  Halls"  advertise  a  much 
enlarged  course  of  studies ;  they  call  to  their  aid  the  most  learned 
professors ;  and  they  proclaim  "  all  the  modem  improvement,*'  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  their  learned 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may 
be  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina- 
tion are  willing  to  use  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement.  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  be 
corrected,  and  all  possible  meanjB  afforded  for  spiritual  improvement 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  univei'sal  license  allowed  youth,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it.  lliese 
stand  directly  in  the  ^ay  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed.  The  very  first  thing 
taught  is  positive  obedience.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govem  himself,  but  must 
be  governed  by  others.  If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
fifcculty  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language  :  "  If  you  are 
either  unable  or  imwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  disci- 
pline, we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  are  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place."  There  is,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
cadet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  or  not  to 
go  at  all.  There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  .si umber  in  idle- 
ness, or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tills  stem  and  constant  discipline  is  the  great 
merit  of  West  Point.  It  acts  on  the  whole  conduct  and  character. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  class-standing  determined  by  the 
merit-roll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  and  differences  in  after 
life. 

Let  us  see  how  this  merit-roll  is  made  up.  The  firtt  thing  done 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  figure  (having  relation  to  an  agreed 
icale  of  numbers^)  for  every  act  done  or  undone,  in  study,  conduct^ 
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drill,  attention,  Ac.  The  tecond  U  t 
of  each  etady,  condact,  kc,  in  aggi 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  I 
The  Bunimation  of  these  for  any  on< 
for  that  year,  and  the  BUmmation  i 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  i 
Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet,  th 
ming  np  for  standing,  was  this.  Each 
one  performance  one  of  seven  marl 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  B 
ing  is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  « 
duct,  the  scale  formerly  was : — 

Mathematics,  . 

Philosophy  and  Mechanics, 

Engineering  and  Military  Scii 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 

Moral  and  Political  PhUosopl 

Conduct,  . 

Infantry  Tactics, 

Artillery  Practice, 

French, 

Drawing,  . 
To  obtain  2,100,  the  aggregate,  a 
a  recitation,  or  been  absent  fh)in  a 
least  particular.  This  most  rarely 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of 
It  is  evident,  that  nnder  this  syate 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  consta 
ate  at  all.  The  general  result  is,  tha 
appointed  are  graduates.  At  the 
many  drop  off;  several  more  at  the 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  a 
are  graduated. 

The  only  remuning  point,  peculiai 
is  that  of  MiUtary  Exercises.  As 
a  Decessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great 
ical  Education.  This  u  a  kind  of 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  aHbrd 
coun^ement.  The  ordinary  games, 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  deve 
natural  tastes  the  only  guide.  So  f 
Greek  Philosopher,  or  Roman  Sen: 
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edncation  of  the  body  was  a  principle,  and  a  practice,  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
this  in  the  training  of  youth ;  and  the  Olympian  Games,  the  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  to 
this  principle.  If  heathen  nations  could  thus  wisely  attend  to  the 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely 
neglect  it  ?  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper- 
ance, daily  labor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
much  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  of  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called — men  who  are  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science — ^the  savana  of  a  country,  are 
cut  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  daily  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  sup- 
plying by  some  system  of  salutary  exercises,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercised.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Does  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novpl  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil,) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exercise  ?  Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  vicljms  of  dis- 
sipation, apd  the  unhappy  subjects  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv- 
ing, that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  soars  through  the 
mid-heavens,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted. 

The  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re- 
sults. They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc- 
cupy time,  which  might  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last.  Nothing  is 
more  common  among  the  ambitious  students  of  colleges,  than  to 
sit  up  late  at  night.  To  bum  the  midnijght  oil,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  vrith  Hector 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  or 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  tbe 
<^ommon  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  too  hite, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest.  At  West  Point  this  evil  is  avoided, 
Bot  so  much  by  force  of  command,  as'  by  that  of  wise  arrange 
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tnents.  At  the  dawn  of  d&y,  even  in  the  sboTtest  dajs,  the  shrill 
fife  and  rolling  dram  summon  the  cadet  to  his  morning  dnties,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  hoars  of  meals,  there  is  one  inceasaDt 
presf^nre  npon  him  for  hodily  and  intellectual  labor,  till  ten  at  night. 
The  results  of  this  is,  that  when  the  hoar  of  retirement  comes,  he 
mast  have  more  than  human  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  will- 
ing to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  coarse,  exceptions ;  bat, 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  weary  student  is  ready  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  disci- 
pline at  the  Military  Academy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimu- 
lates ambition,  preyents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
the  object^  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  imagination. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  disci- 
pline of  West  Point,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
it  has  produced.  These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes ;  the 
work  of  the  ProfgMors,  and  the  performance  of  Graduate9.  The 
former  is  little  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  oar  colleges,  except  in  the 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  but  the  latter,  (the  divines^ 
lawyers,  and  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.  Let  us  see  if  something  has 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  wou^d  have  ut- 
terly failed  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But,  we  mean  in  the 
great  field  of  science  and  of  usefulness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fruits  produced  by  its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-books.  In  the  history  of  instrttction  at  West  Point,  we  have 
stated  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
subjects,  and  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  text-book  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Orozbt  ;  but,  as  he  then  understood  our 
language  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
was  no  systematic  treatise ;  and  for  a  time.  West  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  such  collateral  aid  as  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  ^nown  by  the  fkct,  that  the  first 
really  tolerable  text-books  on  mathematics  were  translations  of  La 
Croix,  Bourdon,  Biot,  Ac,  French  authors.    The  French  methods 
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of  writing  and  teaching  science  are,  on  most  topics,  the  best.  Their 
style  is  clear  and  analytical.  The  English  treatises  are  clamsy,  being 
what  is  called  in  literature,  elliptical,  having  vacancies  in  the  rea- 
soning, to  be  snpj^ied  by  the  student.  The  next  great  and  perma-  ' 
nent  improvement  in  books,  were  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Dayibs,  a  graduate  of  1815,  when  the  Academy  was  yet  in 
a  chrysalis  state ;  he  was  several  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  a  new  series  of  mathematical  text-books. 
His  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  beet  French  works  as  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  a,^dapted  to  the  Ameriean  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  manner  were  prepared  "  Davies*  Legendre,"  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently  **  Davies*  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)  Other  trea- 
tises were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  years,  Pro- 
fessor Davies  pursued  the  quiet»  and  laborious  task  (independent  of 
other  avocations,)  of  preparing  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.  In  time  he  modified  these  again,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  colleges,  and  the  higher  schools.  From  the  smallest  men- 
tal arithmetic,  to  the  pfofoundent  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  other  good  books  have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies*  works  is  not  taught  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  studies. 

In  more  recent  years.  Professor  Bartlstt  has  published  his  trea- 
tise on  Optics ;  Professor  Church,  on  the  Cacoulcjb,  and  Professor 
Mahan,  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  been  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  disseminating  in  text- 
books, and  teaching  the  higher  knowledge,  and  better  methods  pur- 
sued there,  in  fact,  and  beyond  dispute,  elevated  the  entire  standard 
of  education  m  this  eo9mtry.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  text-books 
of  Day,  Button,  Enfield,  Gregory,  A^c,  which  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  those  now  in  use  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.     Contrast  the  methods  of 


*  The  aathonblp  of  WeH  Point  luia  boen  %u\f  eit^iMlve ;  too  moob  lo  to  onamerate  her*. 
Amoof  the  works  of  Its  graduatw,  we  maj  meotion  the  '^Political  Manuali**  *'  American 
Mocation,"  and  Staitalleml  Reporto  by  Kdward  D.  MamAeld,  the  •*  Review  of  Edwarda  on 
the  Will,"  b7  A.  T.  Bledne,  and  the  MUttarj  Tactloa  of  Generala  MeClellan,  aod  HaUeek. 
The  Educational  Works  of  Mr.  Mansfield  have  been  before  the  pabllc  for  many  yeara,  and 
■tadied  hi  all  part*  of  the  Uialted  Blatea.  In  tMa  claaa  also  may  be  mentioned  the  editorial 
labors  of  aoma  tweMy  of  tb«  graduataai  aome  of  whom  have  had  no  amall  Influence  on  pu^ 
lie  aflTalrii 
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>re  the  blackboard,  the  art  of  dntriDg,  the  s)-Etem  of 
onstnitioo,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introduced, 
a  DOW  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
d  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  woik 
ig  the  standard  of  education.  This  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro- 
which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  eetiinated.  If  it 
lortanoe  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
'e  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 

works  of  Qod,  and  ase  beneficially  the  gifta  with  which 
rusted  them. 

:  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  ia 
aboring  in  their  vocations,  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
3  here,  (though  it  would  bo  a  labor  of  lore,)  to  note  the 

examples  of  merit  and  nsefulness,  among  those  whom 
int  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  are 
ted  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
By  ;  and  unce  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1860, 
leal  in  ronnd  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximat« 
e  facts.  They  are  there  stadstically : — 
hole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

lied  in  battle,  ...  80. 

ed  in  service,       ....       300, 

miliUry  service  of  the  TTnited  States  now,      800, 
ive  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov-  1 
emora,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  >■     80.   . 
and  of  legislature,  .  ,  .      / 

her  civil  and  state  offices,      ,  ,  100. 

wyers,    .....  110. 

ergymen,  (including  two  bishopa,)    .  16. 

^ysicians,  ....  110, 

esident  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,     100. 
ithors,  editors,  and  artists,  .  .  .26. 

vil  engineers,  and  officen  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  180. 
irchants,  financiera,  Earmers,  and  manofao- 

tnrers,       .....    140. 
Beers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

army,)       .  .  .  .  .110. 

rs  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
ers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.    We  have 

classification  to  show  bow  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
0  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garrison,  and  no  glory  to 
the  profession  of  anns,  it  was  natural  and  proper.for  active  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  seek  honor  and  usefulness  in  other  pursuits.  Nor 
did  the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
difiiise  this  knowledge  throughout  the  country ;  elevate  the  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser- 
vices. This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences has  been  carried  into  the  colleges ;  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  the  government ; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  Here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fact  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Academy.  The  l^est  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  there.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals  ?  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there  ?  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only*  of  the  graduates  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
south,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Harvard,  or 
Tale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.  But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous  ' 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been  . 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  thought  it  no 
ahs(me  to  betray  tKeir  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
vain  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam- 
ples in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  The  rise, 
progress,  andffruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  to  serve,  no 
prejudide  to  gratify.  We  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  grow  up  to  usefiilness  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  those  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  we 
ar&  fflad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  images.  -We 
see  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
seem  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they  » 

*  We  ■taoald  not  forfet  that  •  larfe  number  of  West  Point  gradaates  from  ihe  eoiith, 
(Haryland,  Viivinie,  Carolina,  and  TennciieeO  bare  remained  lo^  in  aplte  of  all  the  influ- 
of  aoelal  and  political  ties. 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  ut  before  the  claai,  or  strive  to  tedk^h  ooi 
dull  and  inattentiye  minds.  Thej  were  men  worth  remembering, 
and  when,  in  after  times,  we  became  tbeir  friends,  rather  than  their 
pupils,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  aronnd  theoL  We 
seem  to  see  the  renerable  Ellicott,  like  €k>ld8mith*s  schoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor ;  the  placid  and  intel- 
lectual expression  of  Mahsfibld,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  higher  philosophy;  the  courtly  and  dignified 
Thater,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  conversation  can 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  him ;  and  the  amiable  Coubt- 
HAT,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  better  sdiolar  or  the  better 
man.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point.  Nor  of  those  alone ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  you 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plynsouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  turf^  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per* 
haps  even  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valley  under  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious  name  of  Washington,  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit  All  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon ;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  warm  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  American  remember  West  Point;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and-  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Be*- 
con  HilL 


«  Mr.  Courtnay  wm  afterward!  Profenor  of  Pbiloaophj  aod  Meehaalca  Id  tb«  UoWenMy 
•f  Vlrginta.   Then  he  died,  tauneDted  bj  ail  win  knew  tataiL 
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DBYBLOPMBNT  OF  IKSTRUGTIOlf  AT  W£ST  POINT. 

1.  Down  to  1802,  the  instruction  of  the  Cadets  attached  to  the 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  stationed  at  West  Point,  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Congress  (May  7th,  which  was  all  that  repeated 
recommendations  of  Washington  and  other  experienced  officers 
conld  obtain),  was  confined  to  military  drill  and  practical  exercises 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Corpa;  but  as  that  Corps 
was  made  up  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  army,  and  as  military 
works  were  in  construction  under  their  plans  and  superintendence, 
these  exercises  were  of  great  practical  value,  ^nd  the  appointment 
of  these  Cadets  in  1794,  and  their  gathering  at  West  Point,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  Military  Academy,  established  with  that  name,  by  Act  of 
March  16,  1802,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bill  reported  in  1800,  by  the 
Committee  of  Defense  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  chairman,  and  to  which  an  elaborate  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  (James  McHenry,  of  Maryland),  had  been 
referred— consisted  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  by  the  Act 
was  organized  distinct  from  that  of  Artillery,  and  could  not  exceed 
in  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  members.  The  Corps  was  stationed 
at  West  Point,  and  its  officers  and  cadets  were  subject  to  duty  in 
such  places  as  the  President  should  direct.  The  principal  engineer 
was  made  superintendent,  and  down  to  1808  he  was  instructor  in 
fortifications,  field-works,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  Two  officers 
of  the  rank  of  captain,  appointed  without  previous  military  experi- 
ence, but  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
gave  instruction  in  that  branch,  '*  one  in  the  line  of  geometrical,  and 
the  other  of  algebraic  demonstration.*' 

In  1803,  two  teacherships — one  of  the  French  language  and  the 
other  of  Drawing,  was  attached  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in 
1804,  F.  De  Masson  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 

In  1808,  the  basis  of  the  Military  Academy,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  number  of  Cadets,  was  Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  for 
each  new  company  of  Infantry,  Riflemen,  and  Artillery,  added  to 
the  military  force;  and  the  number  in  the  Act  of  1812,  is  limited 
to  260,  which  with  the  ten  originally  attached  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, fixed  the  strength  of  the  Cadets  at  260. 

By  the  Act  of  April  29,  1812,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
enlarged,  and  was  again  constituted  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
addition  to  the  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and  Drawing,  pro- 
vided in  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Exper- 
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imental  Philosophy;  one  Professor  of  Mathematics;  one  Professor 
of  Engineering  in  all  its  branches ;  and  for  each  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor taken  from  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  officers  or 
cadets,  are  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  military  instruc- 
tion, it  is  ordered  that  the  students  shall  be  arranged  into  compa- 
nies and  officered  from  their  own  members,  to  be  tanght  all  the 
duties  of  a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer ;  and  for 
instruction  in  all  matters  incident  to  a  regular  camp,  shall  go  into 
camp  for  at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  erecting  buildings 
and  providing  apparatus,  library,  and  all  necessary  implements,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated.  By  this  act  the  minimum  of  age 
is  fixed  at  14,  and  the  literary  qualifications  of  candidates  on  enter- 
ing are  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 


1 
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m.  CONDITION  IN  1871. 

L   GOVEBNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION* 

A  MILITARY  officer,  not  usually  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  sup^iniendent  of 
the  Academy,  who  has  supreme  local  control  over  both  the  studies 
and  discipline  of  the  institution.  He  renders  all  prescribed  returns, 
and  addresses  his  communications  to  the  inspector. 

The  inspector  of  the  Academy  is  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  his  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, and  through  whom  all  general  orders  relating  to  the  Acad- 
emy are  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  at  West  Point.  He 
makes  an  inspection  of  the  Academy  at  least  once  in  each  year.f 

The  general  staff  of  the  Academy  consists  of  an  adjutant,  a  quar- 
termaster, a  treasurer,  one  surgeon,  and  two  assistant  surgeons. 

Although  the  system  of  the  Academy  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  cadets  both  in  and  out  of  study  is  peculiarly  and  rigidly  milita- 
ry, the  staff  of  instruction  is  separate  from  the  staff  of  discipline. 

Military  Staff. 

The  cadets  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 

The  commandant  of  cadets,  usually  not  under  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army,  exercises  the  immediate  command  of  the 
battalion.  He  is  also,  ex  ojfficio,  principal  instructor  in  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry  tactics  (signifying  drill). 

Under  the  commandant  are  six  assistant  instructors  of  tactics^ 
viz.— one  for  artillery ;  two  for  infantry  ;•  one  for  cavalry ;  one  for 
artillery  and  infantry ;  one  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  four  senior 
of  these  officers  command  the  four  cadet  companies  respectively ; 
the  two  junior  officers  being  always  available  to  perform  the  routine 
duties  of  the  others  in  case  of  absence.  The  assistant  instructors 
must  be  officers  of  the  army. 

The  battalion  is  provided  with  a  full  complement  of  cadet  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent from  a  list  submitted  by  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

To  each  company  are  appointed 

1  Captain,  3  Second  Sergeants, 

*3  Lieutenants,  4  Corporals. 

1  First  Sergeant, 


T" 
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*  From  Instructions  Tor  gsvernment  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Report  of  Board  of  Vis- 
itors for  187 J,  and  an  account  by  Col.  McDougall  in  Report  of  English  Military  CommissioD. 
t  The  duties  of  Inspector  are  now  (187!)  discharged  directly  by  the  Secretary. 
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OQ  staff  consUU  of 

utant,  1  Sergeant  Major, 

,rtermaster,  1  Quartermaster  Sergeant, 

ximpanies  are  composed  indiscrirainately  of  the  four 
hich  the  students  are  divided  according  to  their  re- 
s  of  residence,  the    period  of  residence  being  four 

>fficer8  are  taken  fi-om  the  first,  or  senior  class;  the 
a  the  second  class ;  the  corporals  from  the  third  class. 
is  not  made  with  special  reference  to  proficiency  in 
;  are  selected  who  hare  manifested  the  greatest  mili- 
and  respect  for  discipline  in  their  own  condact;  al- 
>  paribus  anperior  standing  in  study  wonid  be  decisive. 

Staff  0/  laatnidiea 
,1  Bupehntendence  of  the  studies  is  exercised  by  the 
t,  acting  with  the  Academic  Board.    The  immediate 
iction  is  as  follows : 

SSS'wu.,;^:::::::::::;: f  m»»7-« <*« 

^^'  ■  "f (    Nataral  and  eiperi- 

oi.i!.i«mip;oii»^::::::t  »m«>ipuiMoph;. 

rofessor, I 

nistact  proresaor, y    Uathemalica. 

ctiag  aS:iiBtaDt  proTessors, ) 

rofessor, 1 

isigtanc  proressor, , t   DrawiDg. 

ctiag  SBBistont  profesaor, ) 

rofeasor, ) 

MiaWnt  professor, V   French. 

acting  assistant  professDre, ) 

rofessor, 1 

aisUnt  profBBsor, I'Spaniah. 

;tiug  assUtanC  professor, ) 

rofeasor, 1 

BiuBtant  prolessor, >   Gtbics  snd  Law. 

cting  assisunt  profeoor, ) 


ChemistT}',  mineral- 


«Lng  aZlaot  profes^rai ! ." .' ! '.  '.  )     '^-  "°''  «^^°^- 


wtmctor, I    Ordnance  and  gun-. 

ssistaot  instructor, [  nery. 

iPractJcal  military 
engiDeerinjj. 
tfilitary  signals  and 
tetegraphing. 
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The  Academic  Board  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  the  Professors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Instruc- 
tors of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

All  .the  professors  and  instructors,  with  their  assistants  and  act- 
ing assistants,  have  been  educated  at  West  Point,  with  exception  of 
the  chaplain,  the  professors  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  sword 
master.  All  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  military  discipline. 

Professors  and  AssUiimts. 

The  professor  or'  chief  instructor  in  each  brancli  is  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  his 
own  department.  To  this  end  he  has  no  special  class  or  section 
assigned  to  him  for  tuition.  His  time  is  devoted  to  general  super-* 
inteudence,  and  is  chiefly  spent  in  visiting  the  halls  of  study  of  his 
assistants.  He  does,  however,  take  the  instruction  of  the  different 
sections,  each  in  their  turn,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  occasionally  assem- 
bles all  the  sections  of  his  department  for  lecture. 

The  assistant  and  acting  assistant  professors  ox  instructors  are 
always  appointed  from  among  officers  on  the  full  pay  of  their  regi- 
ments who  have  graduated  at  the  Academy,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  professor  or  chief  instructor  of  the  branch  in  which  there  is 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  These  assistants  are  carefully  selected 
through  means  of  the  data  of  their  proficiency,  temper,  and  general 
character,  afforded  by  their  record  of  four  years'  residence  as  cadets. 
They  are,  thus,  all  of  them  previously  well  known  to  the  professors 
to  whom  they  are  to  act  as  assistants,  and  to  whom  they  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  defer  from  old  associations. 

The  term  of  duty  at  the  Academy  of  the  assistant  and  acting 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  is  fixed  at  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  return  to  regimental  service.  Duty  at  the 
Academy  is  obligatory  on  every  officer  who  may  be  selected  for  it, 
and  is  considered  as  part  of  the  general  service  which  every  officer 
who  has  graduated  at  West  Point,  owes  to  the  country ;  practically 
those  only  are  selected  to  whom  the  duty  is  not  disagreeable. 

Admission 

Each  congressional  or  territorial  district  of  the  United  States 
(».  e.  each  district  entitled  to  return  a  member  to  Congress),  is  by 
law  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  receiving  education  at  the*  Academy. 

The  nominations  are  made  in  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
of  the  several  districts  then  unrepresented  at  the  Academy,  or  whose 
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are  about  to  quit  the  Academy.  In  addition  to 
ident  of  the  United  States  may  noraJQate  teD  cadets 
>  be  selected  accordiog  to  his  own  will  and  pleaaore, 
unity  at  large. 

)f  vacancies  at  West  Point  in  any  one  year  varies  ac- 
lumber  of  cadets  who  happen  to  complete  their  period 
d  of  those,  who,  not  having  completed  their  term, 
ged  as  deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  as  hereafter 
e  number  of  yearly  admissions  varies  from  50  to  70, 
admission  in  each  year  is  the  Ist  of  July,  and  the 
Jniiasion  is  required  to  report  in  person  to  the  super- 
re  the  31st  of  May,  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications 
But  if  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause 
I,  he  may  present  himself  on  the  28lh  of  AugusL 
(0  periods  above  named,  no  admissions  can  take  place, 
inst  bo  over  iT  and  under  22  years  of  age,  except  in 
J  candidate  who  may  have  served  faithfully  as  an 
:d  man  in  the  army  of  the  Uniwd  States,  either  as  a 
the  regular  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  who 
'd  up  to  24  years  of  ^e. 

nust  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height;  free  from  any 
ise,  or  infirmity  which  would  render  them  nnfit  for 
;  and  from  any  disorders  of  an  infectious  or  immoral 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  be  thorough- 
first  four  roles  of  arithmetic,  in  reduction,  in  simple 
proportion,  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
I  examination  for  entrance  is  not  difficult,  the  pre- 
ith  medical  and  intellectual,  are  rigidly  applied,  and 
«  are  rejected. 

tion  for  entrance  is  not  competitive,  but  simply  a 
lination.  The  competitive  system  commences  after 
admitted  ;  it  enters  into  every  branch  of  instmction, 
a  full  force  to  the  end  of  his  residence. 

Sabjecte  and  Course  of  Study. 
)f  the  course  of  study,  for  all  who  may  succeed  in 
our  years;  its  nature,  after  the  first  year,  is  prlnci- 
al,  and  the  course  of  study  is  identical  for  all  the 
subjects^re  not  all  studied  simultaneously,  separate 
iourae  being  devoted  to  certain  subjects,  as  shown 
les  annexed, 
.mportance  of  tbe  different  sut^ects  is  indicated  by 
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the  maximam  marks  of  merit  assigned  to  them  respectively,  at  the 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  each  student's  attendance  at  the  end 
of  his  fourth  year,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

Subjects,  Mftzimum.     Period  of  AttendMce. 

Mathematics, 300  2  years 

Natural  and  experimental  philosophy,. . .  300  1  year. 

Military  and  civil  engineering, ^ . .  300  1    " 

Chemical  physics  and  chemistry, , . .  .T . .  150  1    " 

Ethics  and  law, 150  .  1    " 

French, : '100  2  vears. 

Drawing, 100  2    " 

Spanish, 75  1  year. 

Mineralogy  and  geology, YS  1    " 

Ordnance  and  gunnery, 76  1    " 

Infantry  tactics  (theory), 60  1    " 

Artillery     "           "        50  1    " 

Cavalry       **           "        50  1    " 

Discipline, --....  dfiO 

• 

General  merit, 2,075 

Practical  instruction  in  surveying;  in  fortification ;  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  including  the  loading,  pointing,  and  firing  heavy  guns ; 
in  drill,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms ;  in  interior 
economy  and  regimental  duty;  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  cadet  at  different  periods  during  his  residence.  In 
addition,  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  entirely 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  the  battalion  being  then  placed 
under  canvas  and  relieved  firom  all  study. 

During  his  first  year  a  cadet  receives  instruction  in  fencing  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  15th  October  to  1st  April. 

During  his  second  year  he  receives  instruction  in  riding  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  1st  November  to  15th  March. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  third  academic  year,  from  1st  Octo- 
ber to  1st  July,  he  receives  instruction  in  riding,  excepting  betw^een 
the  Ist  February  and  15th  April. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  fourth  academic  year  he  receives 
instruction  in  riding,  three  days  in  each  week. 

Swimming  is  not  taught  at  the  Academy.  There  is  a  good  gym- 
nasium for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  recreation  hours,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastics  is  purely  voluntary. 

CUusification  for  InstrycHon. 
The  cadets  are  ranged  in  four  distinct  classes,  corresponding  with 
the  four  years  of  residence.  Cadets  of  the  first  year  constitute  the 
fourth  class ;  those  of  the  second  year,  the  third  class ;  and  so  on. 
Cadets  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  30th  June ;   provided  only  that  they  shall  have 
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passed  satiafactorily  before  the  Academic  Board  Id  the  examiualions 
which  are  always  held  during  June,  failing  in  which,  they  are  either 
kept  back  in  their  then  class  for  another  year,  or,  in  the  case  of 
decided  deficiency,  discharged  from  the  Academy. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  sections  convenient  for  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  of  study.  The  method  of  division  will  be 
best  explained  by  taking  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  as  an  example. 

The  members  of  the  fourth  class  are,  on  their  admission  to  the 
Academy,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  are  then  formed  into 
sections,  averaging  about  12  cadets  for  each  branch  of  study.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month,  transfers  are  made  at  the  close  of  each  week 
from  one  section  to  another,  according  to  the  results  of  the  past 
week's  attendance  in  study,  and  so  continue  until  those  most  ad- 
vanced are  found  in  tl^e  first  section ;  the  next  in  order,  in  the  second 
section ;  and  so  on. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  residence,  cadets  are  on  probation, 
and  only  receive  their  warrant  as  cadets,  provided  they  shall  have 
passed  satisfactorily  at  the  January  examinations  held  before  the 
Academic  Board,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory. 

Before  receiving  his  warrant,  each  cadet  is  required  to  sign  an 
engagement  of  service  in  the  United  States  army  for  eight  years, 
and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  and 
Constitution. 

The  hours  allotted  to  study  are  divided  nearly  equally  between 
attendance  on  the  instructors  in  the  halls  of  study — or  section  rooms, 
as  they  are  termed — and  independent  study  in  quarters.  The 
attendance  in  the  section  rooms  is  termed  recitation  ;  the  independ- 
ent study  in  quarters,  study. 

The  theory  is,  that  during  each  recitation,  every  cadet  of  the  sec- 
tion attending  it,  shall  receive  a  thorough  viva  voce  examination 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  there  is  not  much  practical  varia- 
tion therefrom.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  it,  it  arises 
from  the  number  of  cadets  in  a  section  being  too  large  to  enable 
them  all  to  be  examined  during  the  same  recitation,  which  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  subject.  Recitations 
in  mathematics,  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  civil 
and  military  engineering,  occupy  one  hour  and  a  half;  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  instruction,  only  one  hour.  Tlius,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  time  table  that  a  class  attends  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, from  8  to  11,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sections  forming 

• 

one  half  of  the  class  attend  their  respective  teachers  in  the  section 
rooms  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  other  half  of  the  claas 
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is  engaged  in  stady  in  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  those  sections  which  have  attended  recitation  return  to  their 
quarters  to  study,  while  their  places  are  taken  by  the  remaining 
sections  which  have  been  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  study  in  quar- 
ters. 

Each  teacher,  as  a  general  rule,  has  two  sections  specially  assigned 
to  him  for  instruction,  excepting  the  professor  or  head  of  each  de- 
partment who,  as  has  been  already  explained,  devotes  his  time  to 
general  superintendence,  and  takes  the  different  sections  for  his  per- 
sonal instruction  at  such  times  and  in  such  order  as  he  may  judge  best. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  section  rooms  the  different  sections 
parade  in  the  barrack  square  by  sound  of  bugle,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day  ;  the  roll  is  then  called  by 
the  senior  cadet,  who  is  termed  the  section  marcher ,  who  reports 
absentees  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  marches  his  ^section  off  to 
the  section  room  by  direction  of  the  latter.  Arrived  in  the  section 
room,  the  section  marcher  causes  the  cadets  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  order  of  their  names  on  the  roll,  and  then  hands  them  over  to 
the  instructor.  When  dismissed  by  the  instructor,  the  section 
marcher  forms  his  section  as  before,  marches  it  back  to  the  barrack 
square,  reports  all  infractions  of  discipline  which  may  have  taken 
place  either  in  study  or  on  the  march  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
then  dismisses  his  section  by  the  latter's  permission. 

There  is  no  system  of  private  tuition  recognized  at  the  Academy. 
Each  cadet  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  aided  by  the  expla- 
nations given  by  the  instructors  in  the  section  rooms,  and  by  the 
occasional  assistance  he  may  derive  from  his  more  advanced  com- 
rades. 

The  allotment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  time  to  independent  study 
is  a  great  departure  from  the  practice  of  military  schools  in  Europe ; 
and  it  is  a  remaikable  feature  in  the  West  Point  system  that  no 
continued  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  cadets  when  studying  in 
quarters  beyond  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  discipline  of  the 
cadets  themselves.  The  senior  of  the  two  cadets  inhabiting  each 
room  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  orderly  behavior.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  day  (cadet)  visits  each  room  during  the  hours  of  inde- 
pendent study ;  and  the  officer  in  charge,  who  is  detailed  daily  from 
the  assistant  instructors  of  tactics,  also  visits  the  rooms  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Botaine  of  DaOy  Work, 

A  full-dress  parade  of  the  battalion  takes  place  every  day  at  sun- 
set, after  which  the  cadets  are  marched  to  supper,  the  hour  of  which 
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varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  but  -is  never  earlier  than  5.30 
p.  m.  Half  an  hour  after  supper  the  evening  call  to  quarters  is 
sounded  for  study  *in  barracks  until  tattoo  at  9.80.  All  cadets 
excepting  officers,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  battalion 
staff,  and  the  first  sergeants,  must  be  in  bed  and  their  lights  extin- 
guished at  10  p.  m.,  the  hour  for  the  signal  of  Taps, 
The  arrangement  of  time  'on  Sundays  is  as  follows : 

Breakfast  at  J  a.  m. 

Full-dress  parade  and  iDspection  at  8. 

Gall  to  quarters  for  study  in  barracks  at  9. 

Church  call  at  10.30. 

Recreation  after  church. 

Dinner  at  1  p.  m.       ^ 

Recreation. 

Call  to  quarters  for  study,  3  to  5  p.  m. 

After  6  p.  m.  the  arrangement  of  time  is  the  same  as  on  a  week  day. 

*  Cadets  may  obtain  leave  from  the  Sunday  afternoon  study  in 
barracks  to  attend  church  a  second  time,  should  they  desire  it 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation.  When  a  youth  enters  West  Point, 
he  is  fixed  there,  unless  discharged,  for  four  years  without  intermis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  two  months'  furlough  which  he  may 
obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  on  certain  conditions,  and 
whith  is  subject  to  a  scale  of  diminution  graduated  according  to 
misconduct. 

Tbis  discipline  would  be  intolerably  severe  but  for  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  the  change  from  barracks  and  the  section  room  to 
camp  life.  The  battalion  is  encamped  from  about  20th  June  to 
30th  August,  and  during  that  period  the  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  military  exercises,  practical  instruction,  and  amusement. 

Proficiency  in  Siitdy — Examinations. 

The  system  of  estimating  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects 
studied  is  very  elaborate.  Each  instructor  keeps  daily  notes  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  cadets  forming  the  sections  of  which  he  has  the 
charge ;  the  degree  of  excellence  shown  by  a  cadet  at  any  recita- 
tion being  recorded  by  marks,  3  being  the  maximum  for  each  les- 
son, which  represents  thorough  proficiency ;  2*5  signifies  goad  ; 
2  fair  ;  1  •  5  tolerable  ;  1  very  imperfect;  any  thing  below  1  is  re- 
corded as  0,  or  complete  failure. 

A  weekly  report  showing  the  daily  credit  of  each  cadet  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  week,  is  handed  in  by  each  instructor  to  the  pro- 
fessor or  head  of  his  department  at  the  end  of  the  last  study  on 
Saturday,  and  the  professor  personally  delivers  the  weekly  reports 
of  his  department  to  the  superintendent  at  the  office  of  the  latter 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  p.  m.  on  the  same  day.     The  pro- 
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feasor  at  the  same  time  recommends  such  transfers  of  students  from 
section  to  section  as  he  may  think  proper.  The  aggregate  weekly 
credits  of  each  cadet  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  are  then 
recorded  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

From  the  weekly  class  reports,  and  the  monthly  record  of  disci- 
pline, a  consolidated  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Academy  is  made 
up  monthly  and  forwarded  to  the  inspector  of  the  Academy,  who 
transmits  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the  oarent  or  guardian  of  each 
cadet. 

The  weekly  class  reports  form  the  most  important  element  in  de- 
termining the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  in  their  class  at  the 
period  of  graduation,  but  a  verifying  test,  or  corrective,  is  supplied 
by  the  examinations  which  take  place  in  January  and  June,  the 
method  of  conducting  which^is  as  follows: 

The  January  ex^lminations  commence  on  the  2d  of  the.  month. 
The  examination  of  the  4th  or  lowest  class  is  conducted  by  the 
whole  Academic  Board,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  already 
detailed.  The  relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  class, 
up  to  that  time  arranged  alphabetically,  is  then  determined  by  the 
summing  up  of  the  weekly  class*  reports,  verified  or  corrected  by 
the  results  of  the  examination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
of  the  fourth  class,  usually  from  one-sixth  to.  one-eighth  of  the 
whole,  are  yearly  pronounced  to  be  deficient^  and  removed  from  the 
Academy  at  this  their  first  examination,  which  on  account  of  its 
importance  is  required  to  be  conducted  by  the  whole  Academic 
Board.  The  examinations  of  the  three  other  classes  take  place 
before  committees  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  whole  Board  being 
divided  into  two  committees  for  this  purpose. 

The  June,  or  anntuU  examinations,  commence  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  first  or  graduating  class  alone  is  examined  by  the 
entire  Academic  Board,  and  the  final  relative  standing  of  the  cadets 
determined.  Tlie  remaining  classes  are  examined  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  Academic  Board. 

The  June  examinations  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  VisitorSy  the  members  of  which  are  specially  appointed  in  each 
year  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  on 
the  state  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Academy. 

The  senior  assistant  professor  or  instructor  of  the  branch  under 
examination  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Academic  Board  or  of  the 
committee  thereof  which  conducts  such  examination ;  and  the  im- 
mediate instructor  of  the  section  to  be  examined  is  likewise  associ- 
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ated  with  the  Board  or  its  committee  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exam- 
ination itself  and  the  arrangement  of  the  section  in  order  of  merit 

Classification  according  to  Marks. 

To  assist  the  Academic  Board  in  determining  the  accurate  classifi- 
cation of  any  section  ahout  to  be  examined,  the  immediate  instructor 
of  that  section  hands  to  the  Board,  before  the  examination  com- 
mences, a  roll  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  considers  the  mem- 
bers should  stand,  based  on  the  weekly  credits  which  he  had 
himself  assigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  same  mstrnctor  hands  to  the 
Board  a  second  roll  in  the  order  in  which  he  conceives  the  members 
of  the  section  should  stand,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The  instructor  then  retires  and  the  Board  proceeds  to  deliberate. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  having  kept  careful  notes  of  the 
examination,  the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  of  a  section  in 
proficiency  is  determined  by  dbcussion. 

The  question  next  arises,  who,  if  any,  are  to  be  pronounced 
deficient? — ^a  dictum  which  inevitably  entails  discharge  from  the 
Academy,  or  putting  down  to  a  lower  class. 

The  different  sections  composing  the  class,  having  been  arranged 
in  one  class  list  in  order  of  merit ;  one  of  the  Board,  usually  the 
professor  of  the  department  concerned,  supposing  e.  g.  the  class  to 
consist  of  50  members,  may  move  that  No.  50  be  declared  deficient 
If  the  motion  is  negatived  on  discussion,  the  salvation  of  No.  50 
proves  also  the  salvation  of  all  standing  above  him.  But  if  the 
motion  be  carried,  Nos.  49,  48,  47,  &c.,  may  be  pronounced  deficient 
in  like  manner,  and  so  on,  until  a  number  is  reached  which  is  not 
condemned. 

The  examinations  are  entirely  vivd  voce.  Each  cadet  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  oral  examination  of  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  illus- 
trated on  the  blackboard  where  the  subject  admits  of  it.  The  daily 
record  of  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet  in  any  subject  forms,  as  already 
stated,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  fixing  his  relative 
standing  among  his  classmates:  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
public  examinations  alter  materially  the  order  of  merit  which  has 
been  previously  framed  from  the  weekly  class  reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  Academic  Board  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  names  of  all  cadets  who  are  pronounced 
deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  to  be  discharged  from  the  Acade- 
my unless  otherwise  recommended  by  the  Academic  Board. 

The  rule  of  discharge  for  deficiency,  even  in  one  solitary  subject, 
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is  very  rigidly  enforced;  unless  where  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  loss  of  time  on  account  of  illness,  or  having  been  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  joining  the  Academy  until  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  his  class,  induce  the  Board  to  recommend  that  the  cadet 
shall  have  another  trial  by  being  put  back  to  the  next  lower  class. 

Some  detail  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  marks  obtained  by  a 
cadet  at  the  daily  recitations  are  employed  to  determine  the  credit 
he  is  to  receive  in  any  given  branch  of  study  at  the  period  of  his 
graduation. 

Where  a  subject  is  studied  for  two  years,  the  maximum  time 
allotted  to  any  branch  of  study,  the  marks  gained  during  the  first 
year  help  only  to  fix  a  cadet^s  relative  standing  in  his  class  for  the 
year  next  ensuing.  The  credits  shown  by  the  weekly  class  reports 
of  the  second  year  alone  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
credit  due  to  a  cadet  at  the  end  of  his  residence. 

The  exact  method  of  fixing  the  credits  due  for  any  one  subject  is 
as  follows.  The  professor  makes  out  a  roll  of  the  class  in  the  order 
of  merit  finally  fixed  by  the  Academic  Board  at  the  June  examina- 
tions. The  first  on  the  roll  then  receives  credit  for  the  maximum 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  the  subject ;  thie  last  on  the  roll 
receives  a  credit  of  one-third  of  that  maximum  only.  The  common 
difference  for  all  the  members  of  the  class  between  those  limits  is 
then  calculated,  and  the  remaining  members  receive  credits  varying 
from  the  first  cadet  and  from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  that 
common  difference.  The  figures  thus  determined  represent  the 
credits  assigned  for  any  one  subject  at  the  period  of  graduation, 
and  the  figure  of  general  merit  for  each  cadet  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  credita  obtained  by  him  for  all  the  branches  of  study, 
with  one  column  included  for  discipline. 

Proficiency  in  drill  or  riding  does  not  affect  the  figure  of  general 
merit,  except  indirectly.  Inattention  or  carelessness  at  these  exer- 
cises would  be  noted  by  a  certain  figure  of  demerit,  and  would 
thereby  diminish,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  the  credit  to  be 
allotted  for  discipline  at  the  final  examination. 

Cfraduatian, 

The  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  an  appointment  to  the 
army  are  simply  graduatiouy  or  in  other  words  that  a  cadet  shall 
have  passed  through  the  four  years'  course  at  the  Academy  without 
being  found  dejicimt  in  any  one  branch  of  study  or  in  discipline. 
The  proportion  of  cadets  who  foil  to  graduate  is  very  considerable — 
nearly  one-half.    The  present  first  class  is  a  fair  sample.     It  num- 
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bered  74  on  entrance,  and  its  members  are  now  only  39,  and  of 
these  three  had  belonged  to  the  next  higher  class,  and  were  pot 
back  for  deficiency.  From  1842  to  1852  th^  exact  proportion  who 
succeeded  in  graduating  was  0  *  510.  From  1852  to  1862  the  exact 
proportion  was  0  •  623.  • 

Although  the  ultimate  consequences  of  idleness  in  being  declared 
deficient  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  are  generally  sufficient  to 
insure  diligence,  an  immediate  penalty  is  attached  to  any  adverse 
report  ag^ainst  a  cadet  for  want  of  attention  to  study,  or  any  mis- 
conduct in  the  recitation  halls.  The  instructor  of  any  section  notes 
on  his  weekly  class  reports  any  cases  of  decided  idleness  and  all 
infractions  of  discipline,  and  to  each  reported  instance  a  double 
penalty  is  attached,  as  to  every  instance  of  misconduct  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  the  one  immediate,  in  punishment  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  offense ;  the  other  prospective,  consisting  of  a  certain  figure  of 
demerit,  which  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  his  residence,  and  diminish  his  credit  for  discipline. 

The  certainly  of  the  penalty  which  attaches  to  idleness,  both  in 
the  immediate  punishment  it  entails,  and  its  more  serious  ultimate 
consequences,  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attain 
the  desired  object ;  hence  the  character  of  the  cadets  for  diligence 
is  decidedly  high. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  their  choice  of  the 
services  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed  according  to  their  stand- 
ing on  the  roll  in  order  of  merit,  f^e  order  of  precedence  of 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  is:  1,  Engineers;  2,  Ordnance; 
3,  Artillery ;  4,  Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  and  that  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  order  of  choice.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  sanction  subse- 
quent transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another,  but  such 
transfers  are  very  n\fe. 

Beyond  the  privilege  of  choice,  the  only  direct  inducement  held 
out  to  distinction  among  his  classmates  to  any  cadet,  is  one  which 
is  purely  honorary.  By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  so 
early  as  the  year  1818,  the  five  cadets  most  distinguished  in  studies 
and  discipline  in  each  class  at  the  June  examinations,  are  published 
each  year  in  the  United  States  Army  Register  (Army  List).  The 
distinction  is  highly  prized. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a  degree  or  peculiar  distinction  at 
West  Point  after  appointment  to  the  army,  in  respect  to  professional 
advancement  or  the  obtaining  staff  employment,  are  very  small. 
No  special  qualification  is  required  by  law  or  regulation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  staff.     When  a  vacancy  occurs  any  one  who  desires  may 
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make  application  for  the  vacant  appointment  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  army.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  President.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists  is  the  proper  person  to  insist,  i^  ^^  thinks  proper,  on  the  pos- 
session of  certain  qualifications  by  the  officer  who  is  to  be  employed 
as  his  subordinate.  Even  graduation  at  West  Point  is  not  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  staff  employment. 

Discipline. 

Every  young  gentleman  who  passes  his  probationary  examination 
in  the  January  after  his  admission,  receives  his  warrant  of  cadet,  and, 
signs  an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  military  force 'of  the  United 
States  during  the  eiglit  years  next  ensuing.  He  thus  becomes 
amenable  to  the  articles  of  War  and  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  civil  college,  but  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  military. 
The  cadets  are  required  to  clean  their  own  rooms,  make  their  own 
beds,  and  clean  their  own  arms  and  belts. 

The  staff  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  distinct  from  that 
of  tuition.  The  professorial  staff  simply  report  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline in  study,  but  have  no  power  to  punish.  All  professors  and 
instructors,  however,  as  well  as  all  military  officers  who  may  be 
stationed  at  West  Point,  are  expected  to  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  which  may  come 
under  their  observation. 

The  punishments  to  which  a  cadet  is  liable  are  comprised  in  the 
three  classes  following,  viz. : — 

Ist.  Privation  of  recreation,  &c. ;  extra  duty  (not  guard) ;  repri- 
mands ;  arrests  or  confinement  to  ban*ack  room  or  tent ;  confine- 
ment in  light  prison.  Inflicted  only  hy  the  superintendent  or  by 
his  authority, 

2d.  Confinement  in  dark  prison.  Only  hy  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, and  seldom  or  never  resorted  to, 

3d.  Suspension;  dismissal  with  privilege  of  resiguing;  public 
dismissal.  Only  by  sentence  of  a  garrison  or  general  court-martial, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  Breach  of  arrest  '*  is  treated  as  a  military  offense  of  the  worst 
nature,  and  is  classified  with  "mutinous  conduct.'' 

All  offenses  are  classified  under  five  heads,  and  are  recorded 

according  to  the  following  scale : 

An  offense  of  the  Ist  class  counts 5  demerit. 

*'  2d  "  4        " 

"  3d  "  3        " 

»*  4th         **  2        " 

"  6th         "  1        " 
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jffenscB  reported  or  to  be  reported  aguDst  cadets,  aie  read 

evening  parade  od  the  day  after  commiMioD,  exceptiog 
s  Id  tlie  scctioD  rooms  reported  by  tbe  inatmctors,  which  are 
ut  on  Monday  ereniLg's  parade ;  so  tliat  every  cadet  may 
lie  opportunity  of  presenting  a  written  explanation,  or  plea, 
nuatioD,  of  tbe  offense  charged  against  bim. 
commandant  of  cadets  attends  at  his  office.  In  tbe  square  of 
[let  barracks,  between  the  hours  of  bteakfaat  and  the  first 
;verj  morning  to  receive  reports  of  offenses. 
lanations  in  writing,  on  paper  of  prescribed  nniform  uze, 
i  taken  to  the  commandant  by  any  cadet  charged  with  an 

nut  later  tlian  the  commandant's  second  orderly  hour  after 
ttion,  as  a  general  rule  from  which  any  departure  requires  to 
Imoed. 

le  commandant  considers  tbe  excuse  satiafactory,  he  erases 
cnsc  and  tears  up  the  excuse,  but  forwards  an  abstract  of  all 
8  which  have  not  been  expluned  te  his  satisfaction,  with  the 
I  explanations,  for  tbe  decision  of  the  superintendent. 
superintendent  may,  on  further  inquiry,  find  tbe  explanations 
le  of  the  offense*  forwarded  satisfactory,  in  which  case  he 
such  offenses.  To  tbe  remunder  he  allots  such  immediate 
ment,  and,  such  marks  of  demerit  in  addition,  as  tbe  cases 
iivcly  justify;  or  he  may  consider  the  demerit  marks  suffi- 
dthout  any  immediate  punishment. 

s  tbe  ofFcnses  of  which  a  cadet  may  he  guilly  during  bis  res- 
are  recorded  against  him  by  a  very  elaborate  and  jtiat  meth- 
1  rise  up  against  bim  at  the  period  of  his  graduation.  No 
se  of  carelessness  or  inattention  to  orders  is  teo  trifling  to  be 
notice  ot 

ny  cadet  has  more  than  100  demerit  recorded  against  bim  in 
(  successive  mouthy  he  is  immediately  dischai^ed  from  the 
my  as  deficient  in  discipline. 

during  tbe  first  year's  residence,  offenses  count  one-third 
an  those  committed  during  the  subsequent  three  years ;  a 
)f  the  first  year  would  therefore  only  be  discharged  as  defi- 
n  discipline  who  bad  obtained  a  demerit  of  160  within  any 
of  six  successive  months, 
marks  of  demerit  of  all  tbe  fourth  class  cadets  who  have  not 

deficient  in  discipline,  are  wiped  out  entirely  at  the  end  of 
rat  year,  and  do  not  therefore  affect  their  relative  standing 
period  of  graduation.  Tlie  demerit  of  the  first  year  is  only 
into  account,  so  as  to  determine,  in  combination  with  tbe 
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credits  received  for  progress  in  study,  the  relative  standing  of  the 
cadets  in  their  class  for  the  year  next  ensuing. 

At  the  final  examination,  the  credit  to  be  allotted  to  any  cadet 
on  the  score  of  discipline  is  made  up  by  means  of  the  demerit  rolls 
as  follows. 

Each  cadet  receives  a  credit  of  16'67  for  every  month  during  his 
residence,  in  which  he  has  had  no  demerit  recorded  against  him,  to 
be  deducted  from  his  aggregate  marks  of  demerit  at  the  end  of  his 
residence.  The  monthly  credit  is  fixed  at  16*67,  because  that  num- 
ber forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  100  marks  of  demerit,  which  if 
recorded  in  six  months  against  any  cadet  would  have  occasioned 
his  dischars^e. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demerit  marks  of  the  fourth  class  are 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  do  not  count  against  the 
cadets  at  their  final  examination,  the  credit  of  16*67  is  still  allowed 
to  cadets  for  every  month  of  their  first  year  in  which  no  demerit 
was  recorded  against  them  and  deducted  from  their  aggregate  marks 
of  demerit  at  the  end  of  their  residence. 

The  positive  marks  of  merit  for  discipline  due  to  any  cadet  at 
the  end  of  his  residence  are  thus  determined.  The  cadet  of  the 
graduating  class  having  the  lowest  aggregate  demerit  recorded 
against  him  is  placed  Jirat  in  discipline,  and  is  credited  with  the 
maximuni  of  marks  due  to  that  subject,  viz.,  300.  The  whole  class 
is  then  arranged  in  the  same  sense,  the  cadet  having  the  highest 
demerit  being  placed  last,  and  receiving  only  one  third  of  the  max- 
imum, viz.  100.  The  common  difference  between  these  limits  is 
then  calculated  for  each  cadet  of  the  elase,  and  applied  as  already 
explained. 

Although  the  nominal  value  placed  on  discipline  is  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  marks  only  as  are  allotted  to  each  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  study,  in  fixing  the  relative  standing 
of  cadets  at  their  final  examination  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  candidate  can  roach  that  period  at  the  Academy  who  is  not 
fairly  well  conducted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  cadet 
to  remain  at  the  Academy  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  sentence 
"  deficient  in  discipline,"  even  though  the  marks  of  demerit  required 
for  that  sentence  might  have  been  earned  by  a  succession  of  minor 
infractions  of  discipline.  And  a  cadet  who  might  be  guilty  of 
any  serious  willful  offense  would  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
Academy. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  allowed  for  recreation,  games  are 
almost  unknown ;  and  almost  the  only  athletic  amusement  indulged 
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in  18  boating  on  the  river,  for  which,  however,  Saturday  afternoons 
afford  the  only  available  time. 

No  difficulty  is  found  to  arise  from  the  difference  of  age  among 
the  cadets  in  maintaining  an  uniforni  system  of  discipline.  The 
same  rules  are  applied  to  all  during  the  whole  period  of  residence. 

The  cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  greatly  assist  in 
maintaining  discipline.  A  daily  abstract  of  offenses  show  that  out 
of  16  offenses  recorded  therein,  11  were  reported  by  cadet  officers 
or  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  daily  duties  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  a 
battalion  in  quarters,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  officer  in  charge^  detailed  daily  from  the  assistant  instructors 
of  tactics,  is  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  mili- 
tary duties  of  the  battalion  during  the  day.  His  tour  of  duty  com- 
mences at  guard  mounting  (7.30  a.  m.  in  barracks,  8  a.  m.  in  camp), 
at  which  time  he  reports  for  orders  to  the  commandant  at  the  office 
of  the  latter.  He  has  an  office  adjoining  that  of  the  commandant 
where  he  must  constantly  be  present  ,from  reveilU  to  taps  (the  sig- 
nal for  putting  out  lights  at  10  p.  m.),  except  when  absent  on. duty 
or  at  meals.  He  is  present  in  the  cadets'  mess  hall  during  all 
meals,  and  superintends  every  parade  and  roll  call.  He  visits  the 
sentries  at  his  discretion.  On  being  relieved,  he  includes  in  the 
usual  morning  report  of  his  company,  all  offenses  which  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  officer  of  the  day,  is  detailed  usually  from  the  roster  of  the 
cadet  officers,  although  every  cadet  of  the  highest  class  is  appointed 
at  least  once  to  perform  this  duty.  He  is  present  at  guard  mount- 
ing and  receives  his  guard  in  the  usual  military  manner,  after 
which  he  reports  for  order  to  the  commandant  and  is  generally 
under  the  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge^  His  post  of  duty  is  the 
guard  room,  which  is  in  the  same  building  as,  and  immediately  be- 
neath, the  offices  of  the  commandant  and  the  officer  in  charge. 
He  causes  all  calls  to  be  sounded  at  the  proper  time ;  is  present 
at  all  parades  and  roll  calls;  and  receives  reports  of  all  absentees, 
whom  it  is  his  duty  immediately  thereafter  to  seek  and  to  order 
when  found  to  repair  to  their  respective  duties  unless  properly  ex- 
cused. He  reports  to  the  officer  in  charge  all  absentees  whom  he 
may  not  be  able  to  find,  and  all  cadets  who  fail  to  obey  his  orders. 
He  directs  the  formation  of  all  the  class  sections  before  marching  to 
the  section  rooms ;  receives  reports  of  absentees  from  the  section 
marchers,  and  requires  the  latter  to  march  off  their  sections  in  a 
proper  military  manner.     He  is  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
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all  irregularities  in  qaarters  or  their  vicinity  during  his  tour.  He 
visits  the  quarters  during  the  hours  of  independent  study  and 
receives  reports  of  absentees.  He  visits  all  the  quarters  at  Tape^ 
and  reports  absentees  to  the  officers  in  charge.  He  afterwards 
visits  the  room  of  every  cadet  absent  every  15  minutes  until  the 
return  of  the  absentee,  or  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  officer  in 
charge.  On  the  back  of  the  guard  report  which  he  forwards  next 
morning  to  the  commandant,  he  records  all  offenses  which  come 
to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour ;  and  presents 
with  it  all  permits  and  passes  that  have  come  into  his  hands,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  him.  The  officer  of  the 
day  is  relieved  from  study  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

Daily  Guard, — A  cadet  guard,  consisting  of  one  sergeant,  four 
corporals,  and  24  privates,  is  mounted  every  morning  at  7.30.  The 
cadets  of  the  guard  remain  in  the  guard-room  during  the  day,  ex- 
cepting the  hours  of  study. 

Sentries  are  posted  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  the  most  im- 
portant posts  being  the  different  entrance  halls  of  the  cadet  bar- 
racks. Ten  minutes  after  the  call  to  quarters^  during  the  day  on 
Sundays,  and  every  evening,  it  is  the  duty  .of  each  such  sentry  to 
visit  all  the  rooms  belonging  to  his  particular  entrance  hall.  He 
then  orders  all  cadets  whom  he  may  find  visiting  in  rooms  not  their 
own  to  their  proper  quarters,  and  reports  all  who  fail  to  comply 
promptly  with  his  orders  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  as  well  as 
all  absentees ;  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  passes  on  all  such 
reports  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  ^  A  sentry  similarly  reports  every 
irregularity  that  may  occur  on  his  beat,  and  particularly  the  name 
of  any  cadet  who  may  have  absented  himself  from  the  barracks  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  high  sense  of  the  honorable  confidence 
reposed  in  a  sentry  seems  to  be  generally  entertained ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cadet  sentries  at  West  Point  per- 
form their  duties  in  a  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  duties  of  the  battalion  are  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  of  a  battalion  in  quarters.  The  4.aily  detail  of 
duties  is  drawn  up  by  the  cadet  adjutant  The  cadets  for  guard 
are  detailed  by  the  first  sergeants  of  their  respective  companies  at 
each  evening  parade,  and  the  daily  routine  is  in  this  respect  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  military  life. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation ;  and  the  furlough  which  each  cadet 

may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  subject  to  the  following 

conditions,  viz. : — , 
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1st.  If  he  has  obtiiined  350  demerit  in  the  two  preceding  yean, 
he  is  detained  twelve  days;  if  325,  300,  27-5,  250,  or  200  demerit 
within  the  same  period,  he  is  detained  ten  days^  eight  days,  five 
days,  three  days,  or  two  days  respectively. 

2d.  He  is  required  to  sign  a  certificate,  declaring  that  he  has  in 
no  manner  improperly  interfered  with,  or  molested  or  injured  new 
cadets.  The  fiirlough  of  any  cadet  declining  to  sign  this  certificate 
is  limited  to  one  month,  from  28th  July  to  28th  August.  Although 
there  have  been  instances  of  cadets  declining  to  sign  this  certificate, 
it  is  probable  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cadet  conscience  places  a 
liberal  interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  formula. 

Leave  of  absence  from  the  Academy  for  one  to  two  days  is  occa- 
sionally granted,  but  only  for  exceptional  reasons. 

Buildings. 

The  cizdet  barrack  is  a  handsome  stcme  building  of  four  stories. 
It  contains  176  rooms,  of  which  136  are  cadets' quarters,  14  feet 
by  22  feet,  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  each  division  having  its  own 
entrance,  and  having  no  interior  communication  with  the  other 
divisions.  Not  more  than  two  cadets  are  lodged  in  the  same  room. 
The  two  beds  in  each  room  are  curtained  off  from  the  room,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition.  There  are  numerous 
bathing  rooms  in  the  basement,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access. 

Each  division  of  quarters  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics,  who  visits  the  rooms  of  his  division 
three  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  occasionally  during  the 
night.  He  makes  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  commandant  of 
the  condition  of  the  rooms  under  his  charge,  noting  all  delinquen- 
cies that  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  since  his  last  report. 

A  division  of  quarters  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions  of  quarters 
of  two  floors  each,  each  subdivision  being  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  cadet  ofScers,  who  has  his  quarters  therein,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  subdivison,  and  for  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  all  orders  that  may  be  issued  relative  to  the  police  of 
quarters.  He  visits  all  the  rooms  of  his  subdivision  30  minutes 
after  reveill6»  and  immediately  after  taps  (lights  out),  notes  all 
irregularities,  and  makes  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  division,  recording  all  delinquencies,  and  certifying 
that  since  the  report  of  the  previous  day  he  has  faithfully  performed 
all  duties  required  of  him  as  inspector  of  subdivision. 

The  Academy  is  a  building  detached,  containing  the  following 
jooms  and  departments,  viz. : — 
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Chemical  department,  comprising  laboratory,  lectare-roora,  room 
for  electrical  experiments,  and  a  work-room ;  fencing  department  ; 
gymnasium  ;  mineralogical  collection  ;  engineering  department,  com- 
prising drawing  and  model  rooms ;  artillery  model  room ;  mathe- 
mati4:al  model  room  ;  drawing  academy  ;  trophy  room  ;  picture  and 
statue  galleries;  mineralogical  section  rooms;  and  10  recitation 
rooms  (or  halls  of  study). 

Another  detached  building  contains  the  observatory  ;  and  library 
of  30,000  volumes,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access  at  stated  times. 

There  are  no  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  day  rooms,  reading  or 
recreation  rooms. 

The  mess  hail  is  a  detached  buildinor.  The  central  hall  where 
the  cadets  take  all  their  meals  is  06  feet  by  46  feet  and  20  feet 
high.  Quarters  for  the  purveyor  with  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  with 
quarters  for  the  necessary  servants  in  the  basement,  are  attached. 

The  cadets  are  formed  in  the  barrack  square  previous  to  each 
meal,  and  are  marched  to  and  from  the  mess  hall.  The  oflScer  in 
charge  visits  the  mess  hall  at  all  meal  times.  The  senior  cadet 
oflScer  present  is  responsible  for  good  order. 

The  Biding  School  is  detached  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

Ih^[>en8ea. 

The  Academy  is  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  The  average 
annual  cost  for  62  years  has  been  $137,315 ;  and  this  sum  includes 
the  cost  of  all  buildings  and  structures,  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  yearly  appropriations  during  the  last  eight  years  have  varied 
from  $170,000  to  $200,000,  but  does  not  include  certain  sums  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  to  the  War  Department. 

A  new  cadet  is  admitted  to  the  Academy  ou  the  1st  of  July. 
From  that  date  he  is  credited  with  Government  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$30  a  month,  which  allowance  is  calculated  as  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole  cost  of  his  equipment  and  maintenance.  As  the  monthly 
pay  is,  however,  small  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  uniforms  and 
outfit,  a  new  cadet  usually  deposits  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  entrance  from  $60  to  $80,  to  be  credited  to  his  account 
Thenceforth  all  wants  and  necessaries  are  supplied  to  the  cadet  by 
the  Government,  the  prices  being  a  trifle  above  cost  and  charged 
against  his  account  At  the  end  of  his  residence,  a  balance  is 
struck,  and  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  if  any,  is  paid  over  to  him. 
It  is  possible  by  this  arrangement  for  a  very  careful  and  steady  lad  to 
secure  his  education,  his  maintenance  during  four  years,  a  position 
in  the  army,  and  $100  in  addition,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
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BvraKUiTBiiOBiiT.— Col.  Thomas  H.  RuasB,  ISth  Infaotiy. 

Miliary  Staff. 
JUjutanL—CB^ln  Robert  H.  Hall,  lOUi  Inrantry. 
i^iiMterwtaster.—C*pUm  Tally  McCraa,  Itt  ArtiOery. 
Tnawmrer.-^ltt  LieaL  Jamw  M.  ManlMll,  4th  Aitillaiy. 
Surgeem,  U  S.  ^.— Tboroai  A.  MeParlin,  M.  D. 
AtwistoMt  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.—Vnn  BareD  Hubbard,  M.  D. 

Academic  Staff. 

Ctmwtamdant  tf  Cadets  tatd  Inttntetor  of  jirtUUrff,  Cavalrf  mnd  imfntrf  Tkctsw.— LieaL 
€oL  Emokt  Urron,  let  Artillery. 
jSotittoMt  Instructor  of  ArtiUer§  7b«<£c«.— Captain  Alexander  Piper,  3d  Artillery. 
AotUUaa.  Instrmetor  of  Infantry  TlKticj.— Captain  Joteph  S.  Connd,  9d  Infantry. 
jSositUnt  Instructor  of  ArtUUr§  and  hfantry  Tactics.— C^pL  John  E^n,  4th  Artillery. 
Assistamt  Instructor  af  Cavalrg  Tacties. —CupUiu  Alfred  £.  Batea,  9d  Caralry. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Artiltsrf,  infantrf  and  Cavalrf  Duties. —lA  Lieat.  WiUiam  8. 

Starring,  9d  Artillery. 
Assistant  Imstruetor  of  InfaMtsy  Tactics.— \A  Lieut  John  F.  Stretch,  10th  Infantry. 
Frsfsssor  of  MathswuUics.—Ai.nnMT  E.  Chckch,  LL.D. 

Assistamt  Prtfesssr  of  Mathematics.— lA  Lieut.  John  P.  Story,  4th  Artillery. 
Acting  Assistant  Profassoro  of  Mathematics.— Isi  Lieut.  William  F.  Reynolds,  jr.,  lit  Ar- 
tillery; 9d  Lieut.  John  E.  Greer,  Ordnance;  Sd  Lieut.  Albert  H.  Payaon,  Eafineen; 
Sd  Lieut.  Frank  Heath,  3d  Artillery ;  9d  Lieut.  Philip  H.  Price,  jr.,  Sd  ArtiUeiy. 
Professor  of  Drawing.— Rovnur  W.  Wkir,  N.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing.— let  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Tolten,  lat  Artillery. 
Aetimg  Aesistant  Professor  of  Drawing.— %i  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Whipple,  3d  Artilkfy. 
Professor  of  Chsmistrff^  Minaralagyt  and  Oeolsgf.—H*nuY  L.  Ksicdkick,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistrf,  Minaralogf,  and  Oesfd^nr.— 8d  Lieut.  John  Pitman,  jr., 

Ofdnanoe. 
Acting  Aesistant  Pref.  ef  Ckemistrjff  Minsralegf,  aatd  Oaelagf.—9d  Lieut.  Sumuei  B. 
Tillman,  4th  Artillery. 
Prtfeesor  of  the  Spanish  Language. — ^Patkics  db  Jauoii. 

Assistant  Professor  af  the  Spanish  Languag&.—Ut  Lieut.  James  0*Hara,  3d  Aztillery. 
Professor  of  Apteral  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — ^Pbtkr  S.  Michib. 

Assistant  Prof  of  Jfatural  and  Experimental  PhUasoph^.—lst  Lieut  Jamas  Meiev, 

Engineers. 
Acting  Assistant  Profeeeors  of  JVhtera/  and  Ea^erimsntal  Philoeapkff. — 9d  Lieut  Edwaid 
S.  Holden,  4th  Artillery ;  Additional  2d  Lieut  Edgar  W.  Boss,  Engineers. 
Prefessor  ef  the  French-dsongnage.—GKonAx  L.  Amdrbws. 

Assistant  Professor  ef  the  French  Language. — 1st  Lieut.  Geo.  6.  Gieenough,  4th  Artillery. 
Acting  Assistant  Prefeeeor  of  the  French  Language.— SA  Lieut  Thomas  H.  Barber,  tst 
Artillery. 
Prefeseor  of  Ethics  and  Law.:—Jom  Foesttb,  D.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Law. — Captain  John  B.  Poland,  Olh  Inftntiy. 
Prtfeesor  of  Military  and  dvil  Engineering.— Jvntva  B.  Wbbblbr. 

Aeeistant  Professor  of  MUitarg  and  Civil  Engineering. — Captain  Jarrett  J.  Lydeeker, 

Engineers. 
Acting  Aesistant  Professors  of  Militarf  and  CivU  Ehtgineering.— Captain  Oswald  H. 
Ernst,  Engineers ;  1st  Lieut  John  C.  Mallery,  Engineers. 
Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Ounnerjf. — Captain  THOMAt  C.  BRAoroRD,  Ordnance. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Ounnerjf. — ^Ist  Lieut  James  W.  Reilly.  OrdnaBoe. 
Instructor  of  Practice  Military  Engineerings  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphjf^  Command' 
ing  Companf  £,  Engineers. — Captain  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Eogineen. 
Assistant  Instructor  ef  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy ^  and  Acting  Signal  Qfieer. — 

1st  Lieut  Edward  H.  ToUen,  1st  Artillery. 
Jfeeistant  Instructor  of  Praetteal  Militarf  Engineering,  on  dmtjf  with  Company  E,  Engi- 
neere. — ^2d  Lieut  Frederick  A.  Maban,  Engineers. 
Sword  Master.— Aaton€  Lorentz. 
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'  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  studies  pursued,  and  the  instruction  given  at  the  Military  Academy,  are 
comprised  under  the  following  heads,  in  the  Official  Begulations: — 

I.  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry  Taotics,  and  Military  Policb 
AND  Discipline. — ^This  course  will  conform  to  the  system  of  Infantry  Tactics 
and  Military  Police  and  Discipline,  established  for  the  government  of  the  Army, 
and  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion,  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  line,  the  manual  exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  Light  Infantry  and 
riflemen,  with  the  police  and  discipline  of  camp  and  garrison.  (2.)  Artil- 
lery Tactics  will  comprise  exercise  of  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  ma- 
noeuvres of  batteries;  mechanical  manoeuvres  and  target  practice.  (3.)  Cavalry 
tactics  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  trooper  mounted,  of  the  platoon,  and 
of  the  squadron ;  and  equitation. 

II.  The  Use  of  the  Sword,  Ag. — ^Will  comprise  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
broadsword,  and  bayonet,  and  such  military  gymnastics  as  circumstances  may 
permit 

III.  Mathematics. — ^This  course  will  comprise: 

(1.)  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations;  involution  and  evolution ;  reduction 
and  conversion  of  fractional  and  radical  qualities ;  reduction  and  solution  of 
equations,  including  those  of  the  third  degpree  ratios  and  proportions ;  summa- 
tion of  infinite  series  and  figurate  numbers;  nature^  construction,  and  use  of 
logarithms. 

(2.)  Geometry, — (Geometry  of  right  lines,  planes,  and  volumes  and  spherical 
geometry;  and  the  formation  and  construction  of  deternunate  geometrical 
equations. 

(3.)  Trigonometry. — ^The  solution  of  all  the  cases  m  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry ;  analytical  Investigation  of  trigonometrical  formulsB ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  trigonometrical  tables. 

(4.)  Mensuration  and  Surveying. — Mensuration  of  planes;  surfaces  and  vol- 
umes; principles  and  practice  of  common  land  surveying;  different  methods 
of  plotting  and  calculating  such  surveys;  trigonometrical  surveying;  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  distances:  leveling;  and  use  of  instruments  in  plotting, 
surveying,  £q. 

(5.)  Descriptive  Geometry. — ^The  grraphic  illustration  and  solution  of  geometri- 
cal problems  in  space ;  and  the  particular  application  of  this  method  to  spheri- 
cal projections,  construction  of  maps,  to  shades  and  shadows,  and  perspective, 
and  isometric  projections. 

(6.)  AnalyHcal  Geometry. — Construction  of  algebraic  expressions;  solution 
of  determinate  problems ;  determination  and  discussion  of  the  equations  of  the 
right  line,  plane  and  conic  sections;  discussion  of  the  general  equations  of  the 
second  degree  involving  two  or  three  variables ;  determination  of  loci,  Ac 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  its  application  to  maxima  and  mini- 
ma, the  drawing  of  tangents,  rectification  of  curves,  radii  of  curvatures,  quad- 
ratures, cubatures,  &a 

IT.  French  Language. — ^This  course  will  comprise: 

French  Grammar;  reading  and  writing  French ;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  French  and  French  into  English. 

Y.  Spanish  Language. — ^This  course  will  comprise: 

Spanish  Grammar ;  reading  and  writing  Spanish ;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  Spanish  and  Spanish  into  English. 

YL  Drawing. — ^This  course  will  comprise : 

Topography,  with  lead-pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  colore. 
Figures,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Landscape,  with  the  lead-penciL 
Landscape,  with  colors. 

YII.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology. — ^This  course  will  comprise : 

Chemical  PAy«tc9.— Magnetism ;  static  and  voltaic  electricity ;  electro-mag- 
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netism;  ma^cto-electricity;  thermo-electricity;  animal  electricity;  construo 
tion  and  use  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  foregoinjf  subjects 
and  their  mutual  relations.  Heat — its  nature,  sources,  and  effects :  relation 
betwetju  thermal  energy  and  other  forces ;  measurement  and  equilibrium  of 
temperatures;  thermal  and  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere;  light  as  a 
chemical  agent. 

Cheinitsti-y. — Its  general  laws  and  language;  inorganic  and  organic  chemis- 
try theory  of  radicals,  types,  and  substitutions ;  animal  chemistry ;  animal  na- 
irition,  heat,  and  force;  relation  between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms;  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  fermentation.  Ac 

Mineralojy. — Crystallography;  structure,  practical  determination  and  uses 
of  minerals;  descriptive  mineralogy. 

Otology. — The  earth's  features;  classification,  structure,  modes  of  occurrence 
and  distribution  of  rocks;  rock  veins;  division  of  geological  history  into  ages; 
the  various  agents  of  geological  changes ;  geology  of  the  United  State& 

VII.  Natural  and  Experdlental  Philosophy. — This  course  will  comprise : 

Mechanics. — IsL  General  classification  of  the  physical  sciences;  general 
constitution  and  physical  properties  of  bodies;  measurements  of  the  masses; 
densities  and  weiglitsof  bodies;  definitions  and  descriptions  of  natural  forces. 
2d.  Mtchiinics  of  Solids. — Work ;  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion ;  free  and 
constrained  motion  of  solids;  motion  of  projectiles;  planetary  motions  and  the 
general  principles  of  physical  astronomy.  3d.  Mechanics  of  Fhtids. — Mechan- 
ical properties  of  fluids ;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids ;  general  principles 
of  buoyancy ;  equilibiium  and  stability  of  floating  bodies :  specific  gravity ; 
and  barometrical  measurements.  4th.  Mechanics  of  MoltciUes — General  princi- 
ples of  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  to  be  taught  principally  by  lecture. 
5th.  Application. — Objects  and  principles  of  machines;  friction;  stifiness  of 
cordage  and  adhesion ;  discussion  of  the  elementary  machines — cord,  lever,  iiT- 
clined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  puUies,  screw,  hydraulic  press,  and  hydraulic  rauL 

Acou-stics. — Theory  of  the  internal  structure  of  bodies;  nature  of  sound; 
waves  in  general ;  velocity  of  sound  in  sohds,  liquids,  and  gasses,  and  meas- 
urement of  distances  by  sound;  qualities  of  sound;  reflection,  refraction, 
divergence  and  decay  of  sound ;  eclioes,  hearing  and  speaking  trumpeta,  and 
description  of  the  ear. 

Optics. — Nature  of  light;  laws  of  its  deviation;  laws  of  vision;  optical  in- 
struments ;  chromatics ;  achromatism ;  polarization,  interference,  and  chromat- 
ics of  polarized  light 

Astronomy. — Description  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems ;  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial spheres ;  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  its  motions,  with  the 
appearances  and  vicissitudes  arising  therefrom ;  theory  of  astronomical  reduc- 
tions: echpses,  oecultations,  and  transits;  tides  and  twilight ;  use  of  astronom- 
ical instruments  and  tables;  methods  of  making,  clearing,  and  calculating 
observations  for  time,  latitude,  longitude,  the  Pith's  magnetism  and  true 
meridian. 

IX.  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Ordnance. — 1st.  The  theory  and  preparation  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  artiDery 
carriages,  projectiles,  implements,  machines,  small-arms,  ammunition,  and  mili- 
tary fireworks.  2d.  Practical  instruction  in  making  musket,  rifie,  pistol,  cannon 
and  howitzer  cartridges ;  preparation  of  strap,  grape,  and  canister  shot,  fuzes, 
slow  and  quick  match,  port-fire,  signal  rockets,  carcases,  fire-balls,  light  balls, 
and  incendiary  composition ;  loading  shells,  shrapnel  shot  and  grenades;  put- 
ting up  stores  for  transportation ;  loading  caissons ;  in  determining  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bore  of  a  gun ;  in  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles ; 
4n  the  manner  of  proving  powder,  and  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it, 
the  operation  of  existing  cannon  solid  and  hollow,  casting  of  projectiles  and  the 
usual  metliods  of  ti^sting  gim-metals,  will  be  witnessed. 

Gunnery. — Embracing  the  study  of  the  movements  of  projectiles ;  the  theory 
of  pointing  fire-arms;  the  difierent  kinds  of  fires  and  t^eir  efiEect;  the  art  of 
breaching,  and  the  composition  of  batteries. 

X.  Ethics  and  Law. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Ethics. — 1st  C!ommon  basis  with  law.    2d.  In  moial  scienoe,  the  panuit  of 
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the  highest  good  for  each  and  all ;  the  realisation  of  excellence  by  virtue,  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations  to  God  and  our  country,  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
3d,  In  its  practical  division,  the  duties,  vices  and  passions. 

Law. — 1st  General  principles.  2d.  International  law.  3d.  Political  organ- 
ization and  constitution  of  the  United  States.  4th.  Rules  and  articles  of  war  -. 
and  the  organizations,  powers,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

XI.  Practical  Military  Engineering. — This  course  will  comprise : 

The  preparation  of  trench  and  battery  materials — ^gabions,  facines,  sand- 
bags, &c. ;  t)ie  manner  of  tracing  and  proliling  batteries  and  intrenchmeuts,  by 
cords,  pickets  and  laths;  the  defiladement  of  intrenchmeuts  and  other  works; 
the  distribution  and  posting  of  working  parties,  with  their  Implements  and 
materials  in  the  construction  of  batteries,  intrenchmeuts,  &c. ;  the  construction 
of  the  various  revetments  for  batteries  and  intrenchments,  the  laying  of  plat- 
forms for  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  the  construction  of  palisades, 
fraises,  abatis,  hfie-pita,  and  trous-de-loup;  the  manner  of  placing  intrench- 
ments and  other  works,  together  with  houses,  walls,  fences,  &c.,  in  a  state  of 
defense ;  the  trace,  defiladement,  and,  construction  of  the  several  kinds  of 
trenches  and  saps ;  descent  and  passage  of  a  ditch,  and  other  operations  of  a 
siege ;  the  manner  of  laying  out,  constructing,  tamping  and  springing  mines, 
both  for  attack  and  defense,  with  the  application  of  electricity  thereto ;  trestle, 
ponton,  and  other  bridge  exercises ;  military  reconnolssance  of  a  route  for  the 
march  of  a  column  of  troops,  and  of  a  locality  for  defensive  works. 

XII.  Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  Soiencb  of  War. 

Military  Engineering. — Ist  Principles  and  methods  of  planning  and  con- 
fitructing  temporary  works,  comprising  intrenchments,  inclosed  works,  batteries, 
lines,  bridge-heads,  with  the  modes  of  their  attack  and  defense.  2d.  Perma- 
nent Fortifications. — Principles  of  planning  and  constructing  permanent  works 
for  land  and  sea-coast  defense,  with  an  aualysis  and  description  of  the  modem 
systems  of  fortifications;  the  attack  and  defease  of  permanent  works,  including 
mines. 

Civil  Engineering. — Comprising  building  materials,  masonry,  carpentry, 
bridges,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  river  and  liarbor  constructions.  The  theory 
and  description  of  mechanism  and  machinea     The  principles  of  architecture. 

Descriptive  drawing  as  applied  to  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  fortifi- 
cation. 

Science  of  Waf. — ^The  military  organization  of  states  and  kingdoms;  oompo- 
sition  and  organization  of  an  army;  strategy  illustrated  and  explained  by  mili- 
tary history ;  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  comprising  the  movements  of 
troops  and  their  general  dispositions  for  attack  and  defense.  * 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDIES  BY  YEARS  AMD  CLASSES. 

Subjeds.-^Fira  Teaa- — Fowrth  Clasa, 

MATHEHATica — Davies'  Boixrdon^a  Algebra.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.    Church's  Descriptive  Geometiy. 

French  Language. — Bolmar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Agnel's 
Tabular  System.  Berard's  Le9ons  Fran^aises.  *  Spier's  and  Surrenne's 
Dictionary. 

Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — ^Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.    Practical  Instruotion  in  Artillery. 

Small- Arms. — ^Instraction  in  Fencing  and  Bayonet  Ezerdse. 

Second  Tear — Third  Glass, 

Mathematics. — Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Spheri- 
cal Projections.  Church's  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Davies'  Sur- 
veying.   Church's  Analytical  Geometry.    Church's  Calculus.  # 

French  Language. — Bolroar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Yerb  Book.  Berard*8 
Lemons  Fran^aises.  Chapsal's  Lemons  et  Modeles  de  Litterature  Frangaise. 
Agnel's  Tabular  System.  Rowan's  Morceaux  Choiflis  dea  Aateurs  Modemes. 
*  Spier's  and  Surrenne's  Dictionary, 
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Spanish  Language — Jossers  Grammar.  Morale^s  Progressive  Reader.  Ollen- 
dorffs  Oral  Method  applied  to  the  Spanish,   by  Valazquez  and  Simonoe. 

*  Seoane's  Neaman  and  Barretti's  DictioDaiy. 

Drawing. — Topography,  Ac    Art  of  Penmanship. 

Infantry,  ARTiiXERr,  and  Cavalry  TAcnca — Practical  Instruction  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in 
Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Third  Tear^Second  doss. 

Natural  and  Experivental  Philosophy.— Bartlett's  Mechanics.  Bartlett^s 
Acoustics  and  Optics.    Bartlett's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry.— Fowne's  Chemistry.    Chemical  Physics^  from  Miller. 

Drawing. — Landscape.    Pencil  and  Colors. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Taotio& — United  States  Tactics  for  Gar- 
rison, Siege,  and  Field  Artillery.  Upton's  In&ntry  Tactic&  Practical  In- 
struction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical 
Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Practical  Military  Engineering. — Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practical 
and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy. 

Fowih  Tear-^Firsi  CIom. 

Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Science  of  War. — Mahan's  Field  For^ 
tifications.  Mahan's  Outlines  of  Permanent  Fortification.  Mahan's  Civil 
Engineering.  Mahan's  Fortifications  and  Stereotomy.  Mahan's  Advanced 
Guard  and  Outpost,  &c.  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.  *  Moseley's  Mechan- 
ics of  Engineering. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Dana's  Mineralogy.    Hitchcock's  Geology. 

Ethics  and  Law. — French's  Practical  Ethics.  Halleck's  International  Law. 
Kent's  Commentaries  (portion  on  Constitutional  Law).  French's  Law  and 
Military  Law.    Ben^t's  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial 

♦  Webster's  Dictionary.    . 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Taotios. — United  States  Tactics  for 
Cavalry.  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldjer,  Company,  and 
Battalion.    Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — Benton's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.    Practical  Pyro- 
.  techny. 

Practical  Military  Engineering. — Practical  Instruction  in  fabricating  Fa- 
cines,  Sap  Fagots,  Gabions,  Hurdles,  Sap  Rollers,  ftc. ;  manner  of  laying 
out  and  constructing  Gun  and  Mortar  Batteries,  Field  Fortifications,  and 
Works  of  Siege ;  formation  of  Stockades,  Abattis,  and  othei^  military  obsta- 
cles ;  and  throwing  and  dismantling  Pontoon  Bridges. 

Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and 
Telegraphy. 

PROGRAIQCB  OF  OAlfP  DUTIES   FROM  JX7LY  5,  TO  AUGUST  30. 

Reveill^  5  a.  m.  Policing  camp  just  after  reveille.  Infantry  company 
drills,  for  all  classes,  5.30  a.  m.  Surgeon's  call,  6.30  a.  m.  Breakfast  call,  7 
a.  m.  Parade  call,  8  a.  m  Guard  mounting,  immediately  after  parade.  Siege 
and  sea-coast  artillery  drill  for  1st  class;  Light  Battery  drill,  2d  class;  Foot 
Light  Battery  drill,  4th  class;  9  till  10  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  two  weeks, 
signaling,  practical  and  topograpical  engineering,  for  rest  of  term  for  Ist  class, 
10  till  12  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  3d  dass  for  two  weeks,  10  till  12  a.  m. 
Infantry  squad  drill  for  4th  class,  10  till  11a.  m.  Dinner,  1  p.  m.  Policing 
camp,  4  p.  m.  Infantry  company's  drill  for  all  classes,  5.30  p.  m.  Parade,  sun- 
set. Supper,  after  parade.  Tattoo,  9.30  p.  m.  Taps,  9.45  p.  m. 
"^.^-»^^— ^^■^.^— ^i^— ^^— ^— ^».^^—      ■  .  ■■  ^^^i^j^.^^^— ^»^— — I— .^»i^».»»^ 

*  Booki  marked  *  aie  fot  ralerafflee. 
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I.    EEGTJLATIONS 

KBLATIVB   TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  HIUTARY  ACADEMY. 


AppLiOATioirs  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
each  Congressional  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment  The  law  requires  that  the 
mdividual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  the  appointment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  "  at  large,"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  himseUI  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  plaoed  on  the  reg^ter.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  aocount  of  priority ;  nor  will  any 
application  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  precise  age  must  be  given ;  no  rektxaUon  of  theregukUion  in 
Vm  reaped  wiU  be  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate,  and  manber  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  con- 
siders his  permanent  residenoe,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  the  Military 
Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  appointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  *  The  claims  of  all  the  can- 
didates on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa- 
tion can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  institution. 

QUALinCATIONa 

• 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy ;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  mflrmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  .of  reduc- 
tion, of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  fiill  oompliance  with  the  above  conditions  vriU 
be  insisted  on — ^that  is  to  say — the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fair  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  errorsi 
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all  their  questions  in  the  above-mentioned  rules  or  arithmetic :  fiiiling  in  anj  of 
these  particulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
West  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  ol 
(iisqufllification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probabili^  may 
(It  no  very  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency,  he  will  b^  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  or  other  symptoms 
of  scrofbla. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disorder  of  an 
Infectious  character. 

3.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head ;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision  fVx>m  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye* 
I'ds ;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  ^.,  Ac 

6.  Deafness ;  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 

6.  Loss  of  many  teetli,  or  teetli  generally  unsound. 

7.  Impediment  of  speecli. 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liability 
to  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremi* 
ties  on  account  of  firactures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  joints  ex- 
tenuation, deformity,  ftc.,  kc 

1 0.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (when 
large,)  snrcocele,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulas. 

1 3.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  (flat  feet,  &c.,)  lame- 
ness, contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toes^ 
Ac.,  &>c. 

14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcere  likely  to  break*  out  af^'esh. 


The  above  Ecgulations  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  in 
1862.  Although  it  appears  from  this  official  document,  that  '^  appli- 
cations for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War," 
and  that  **  the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon/^  it  is  also  stated,  that  '*  the  district  appoint- 
ments are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  memher  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  daie  ^  the  appinntment^'*  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privilege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  in  a  Congressionid 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants,  who  aspire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  best  qualified,  or  even  w^// qualified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 
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^  Summary  of  Qualifications  (in  Circular  of  1871). 

A  sound  body  and  constitution,  a  fixed  defin*ee  of  preparation,  good  natural 
capacity,  an  aptitude  for  study,  industrious  habits,  perseverance,  an  obedient 
and  orderly  disposition,  and  a  correct  moral  deportment  are  such  essential  qual- 
ifications that  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects  should 
not,  as  many  do,  subject  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  chances  of  future 
mortification  and  disappointment,  by  accepting  appointmenta  to  the  Academy 
and  entering  upon  a  career  which  they  can  not  successfully  pursue. 

Mtthod  of  Testing  the  Qualifications  of  Candidaies. 

Candidates  should  be  able  to  read  with  facility  from  any  book,  giving  the 
proper  intonation  and  pauses,  and  to  write  portions  that  are  read  aloud  for  that 
purpose,  spelling  the  words  and  punctuating  tlie  sentences  properly.  Some 
historical  work  should  preferably  be  chosen,  and  successive  passages  read  till 
the  reading  exercises  are  ended.  Then,  from  another  part  of  the  book,  a  suit- 
able paragraph  or  paragraphs,  of  reasonable  length,  sliould  be  read  idoud  to 
the  candidates,  with  proper  intonations  and  pauses,  as  a  guide  to  punctuation, 
and  written  down  by  them  as  read. 

In  Arithmetic  they  should  be  able  to  perform  with  facility  examples  under 
the  four  ground  rules,  and  hence  should  be  familiar  with  the  tables  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  be  able  to  perform  examples  in 
reduction  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  such  as : 

Add  I  to  f ;  subtract  |  from  f ;  multiply  y  by  | ;  divide  f  by  | 

Add  together  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousandths,  (.234,)  twenty-six 
thousandtlis,  (.026,)  and  three  thousandths,  (.003.) 

Subtract  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten  thousandths  (.0161)  firom  twenty- 
five  hundredths  (.26.) 

Multiply  or  divide  twenty-six  hundredths  (.26)  }yy  sixteen  thousandths  (.016.) 

They  should  also  be  able  to  change  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions, 
and  decimals  into  vulgar  fractions,  with  examples  like  the  following: 

Change  j|  into  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  same  value. 

Change  one  hundred  and  two  thousandths  (.102)  into  a  vulgar  fraction. 

In  simple  and  compound  proportion,  examples  of  various  kinds  should  be 
g^ven,  and  the  candidates  should  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules  followed. 

In  English  Grammar  candidates  should  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  and  the  rules  in  relation  thereto:  should  be  able  to  parse  any 
ordinary  sentence  given  to  them,  and,  generally,  should  understand  those  por- 
tions of  the  subject  usually  taught  in  the  higher  academies  and  schools  through- 
out the  country,  under  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

In  Descriptive  Geography  they  should  name,  locate,  and  describe  the  natu- 
ral grand  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  delineate  any  one 
of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  with  its  principal  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  seaports,  and  mountains. 

*-  In  History  they  should  be  able  to  name  the  .periods  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  North  American  continent ;  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  successive  wars  and  political  administrations. 

The  examinations  in  Orthography,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  may 
be  either  oral  or  written. 

Candidates  undoubtedly  deficient  in  any  one  requisite,  or  more  than  one^ 
should  resign  any  expectation  of  admission  till  the  deficiency  is  overcome. 

Candidates  should  first  be  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner,  with  reference 
to  the  physical  requirements  and  disqualifications  set  forth  in  the  circular;  such 
as  are  manifestly  disqualified  being  so  informed. 

The  condition  of  body  and  mind  considered  together  should  be  regarded,  as 
well  as  general  proficiency  in  the  studies  as  a  whole.  Especially  should  natu- 
ral ability  and  manifest  aptitude  for  acquiring  and  applying  knowledge  take 
precedence  of  mere  scholastic  finish  and  readiness  of  answer  to  former  prob- 
lems. Other  things  being  equal,  preference  should  be  g^ven,  in  order,  to  those 
whose  claims  are  strengthened  by  military,  naval,  or  other  distinguished  service 
tendered  to  the  country  by  themselves  or  their  immediate  relatives;  and  it  is 
better  for  candidates  to  be  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum  age. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


In  the  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Military  Academy, 
approved  July  1,  1816,  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  competent  gentlemen,  who  should  at- 
tend at  each  general  examination,  and  report  thereon  to  the  War 
Department  through  the  Inspector,  who  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  start  the  senior  officer  of  the  corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1846  (Aug.  8),  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  an- 
nually, by  the  President,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  attend  each  yearly  examination,  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  upon  the  discipline,  instruction,  police  and  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Academy.  The  members  were  to  be  taken  from  one 
half  of  the  number  of  States,  alternating  yearly  with  the  other 
half,  each  member  being  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  from 
whence  appointed,  and  each  Congressional  district  being  in  turn 
designated  to  furnish  an  appointee.  Of  the  members  each  year, 
not  less  than  six  must  be  taken  from  among  officers  actually  serv- 
ing in  the  militia. 

JEziraci  from  Ad  of  Congress  approved  August  8,  1846,  amended  by  Ads  of 

March  16,  1868,  and  February  21,  1870. 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Yisitors  to  attend  the 
annoal  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  next  succeeding  session,  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruc- 
tion, police,  administration,  fiscal  afTaire,  and  other  concerns  of  the  institution : 
Provided^  That  the  whole  number  of  visitors  each  year  shall  not  exceed  seven  : 
Provided^  fwiher,  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  said  members  beyond 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  per  mile,  for  traveling 
by  the  shortest  mail  route  from  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and 
back  to  their  homes.  And  in  addition  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  law,  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  there 
shall  be  on  every  such  board  two  Senators,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, or  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  designations  respectively  to  be  made  at  the  session  of 
Congress  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  examination;  and  the  Senators  and 
members  so  appointed  shaU  make  fiiU  report  of  their  action  as  such  visitors; 
with  their  views  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  said  Military  Academy, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  session  next  suc- 
ceeding the  time  of  their  appointment 
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BXTKiOT   FBOU   BEPOBT   OF   VISIT 

TireDt^-QTe  years  ago  West  Point  was  BUbst 
Bide  world ;  Tor  seTervl  moDtlia  of  the  year  a  i 
than  ODce  id  three  or  four  days.  The  presence 
uakuowii,  and  the  offit'ors  and  cadets  formed  e 
selves.  The  reiaCionB  existing  between  the  offlci 
preaect  exiittiog  betweea  tbe  bfflcera  and  soldiei 
were  permitted  to  visit  at  the  quarters  of  profe 
allenjooas,  and  at  no  olher  time.  But  so  reserve 
even  on  sucti  occnsions,  that  ttie  privilefte,  thoU{ 
exercised.  Tbere  was  aubstiintiaUj  no  social  in 
and  tlie  cadets. 

In  those  daja,  too,  the  rigor  of  discipline  put  i 
■Dd  the  lions  of  tiie  poor,  upon  a  common  fooli 
prolLibited  any  cadet  from  receiving  monej  from 
place  existed,  or  was  permitted  to  exist,  on  the 
pend  money-  OccasionaUy  a  cadet  was  allowed 
under  the  head  of  "sutidrlBs; "  not  exceeding  o 
only  on  tlie  order  of  an  officer  In  char^. 

But  all  tills  has  chanjifed.  West  Point  is  DO 
fnsliionalilo  rcsnrt  Howls  have  been  erected  i 
and  hundreds  of  visitors  now  repair  thitlier  whi 
This  Influx  of  faahioDable  life  lias  caused  a  relax 
cadets  visiting,  Tlie  great  distance  between  offlc 
ually  diminished.  Cadets  of  the  first  class  may 
the  week,  and  officers  and  cadets  associate  logi 
course  not  formerly  known.  Insensibly  the  al« 
lowered,  until  the  Academy  has  less  than  forme 
lar  Army,  and  more  the  features  of  a  militia  aR 
men  are  sopamLod  while  on  duty,  but  mingle  u 
hour  of  drill  or  p-irode  has  paasei 

Although  the  regulation  in  regard  to  cadets 
changed,  yul,  at  present,  a  new  fuuotionary,  know 
is  flowed  to  keep  open  on  cadet  limits  a  place  of 
to  ft^quent  daily  to  enjoy  the  table,  and  where 
vrithout  stint  or  limit.  Thus  one  of  the  elemei 
existed  among  the  cadets  is  destroyed,  ^nd  the  si 
sumptuously,  while  the  poor  boy  muet  confine  bin 
ball  aflTords. 

Many  other  causes  migbt  be  mentioned  as  con 
tion  of  things,  and  many  other  illustrstions  of  th' 
former  years  migbt  be  given.  But  those  member 
appointed  by  the  Tice- President  snd  Speaker  of  I 
and  whose  duty  it  is  by  law  specially  made  to  i 
subject,  will  doubtless  do  so  at  length,  and  tfaer 
ject  without  as  full  a  consideration  as  would  othei 
board,  feeling  the  importance  ofa  high  state  of  ' 
the  Academy,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  whi 
recommend  a  return  to  the  stricter  kind  of  disci; 
years  ago.  An  army  must  be  governed  by  dlBfei 
ent  principles  from  a  civil  society,  and  to  an  arm 
hahment  discipline  is  a  necessity. 

With  n  view  to  this  end,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
commandant  of  cadets  should  always  be  offlcan 
age  and  milliary  diatinotioD,  can  oommand  not  on 
obedience  of  the  oadaCs. 


REPORT  OF  THfi  BOARD  OF  YISITORS  FOR  1864. 

Tbe  Board  of  Visitors  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visii 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  "  a  fall  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  MilitM'y  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,"  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  ItUnoia^  PREsmENT.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  Mom.,  SECRii- 
TART.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Mieaouri.  Henry  Barnard,  OonneciicuL  Samuel  W. 
Boatwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  PeTm.  Cyrqa  Bryant,  Illinois.  A.  W. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia.  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Ma88.  Oran  Faville,  I(noa. 
John  K.  Goodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia,  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  New  York,  William  H.  Russell,  (kmn.  William  A.  Rust,  Maine. 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire, 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inquiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  tlte 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy.      ^ 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num- 
bers permit,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  benellt 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusiveneas,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  represent  aU  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privilegies,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevaUed  here,  the  &ct  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  we  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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ADMISSION  OF  OADKia 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  coantry  naturally  looks  for  the 
oiganization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  reg^ulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  tbe  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  m2iy  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
Duildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  laige,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
num(ber  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1868,  to  twenty-five — ^a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maxinmm, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  Uj 
uarre  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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live  examination  in  the  seVeral  States,  the  Visitors  believe  chai 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ahility,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law^providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  181^. 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  "  not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academ  / 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  a^.'u 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  fo\ir 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  tH 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  whi*h 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nunte- 
ries  for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attdnments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

8.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — ^far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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subjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
"  each  candidate  previonsly  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  ^raed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thns 
limitiDg  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimnm  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  &r  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  lize  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  cusres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  ail 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  l^slature  has  •subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  lequirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attunments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  Tlie  least  that  should  be  de 
manded  of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast^  to  give 
without  partiiUity,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  property  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  jext 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  ofBcers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  eonvers*- 
tion,  or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  oigans  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examma- 
tions  we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modem  languages,  late  in  their  school  Hfe, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com* 
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rannication,  or  make  its  treastires  of  science  and  literature  a  famil- 
iar possession. 

Whatever  may  be  tbongbt  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modern  languages,  to 
those,  -whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  trainii^.  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thdt  young  men  who  have  reached  the  sge  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  sdiools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  ^ve  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Oorps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
mtions  of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic,— or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gam  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
aod  not  a  military  edncation, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  manage 
jiist  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
gracefully laige.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  cbmp^tent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tions of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
liistinction;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
^tate,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
>  lanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows . 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

"  "  "     1812  to  1821, 0.289 

•«  "  "    -1822  to  1881, 0.377 

"  «  «     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

«*  «  "     1842  to  1851, 0.610 

••  «  **     1862  to  1861, 0.628 

*  S««  Boynton*!  >  HlHory  of  Military  Academy  at  Wcat  Point,"  p.  2»3. 
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From  official  returns  famished  by  the  Saperintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (including  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  {ailed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom- 
mended, and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  foi 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  infiuential  friends  had  promoted 
them.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  froni  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  fsaied  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  Jirst  step  in  promotion  to  such  com 
mand,  as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profk  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina> 
tion  should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  placea  as  the 
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law  should  prescribe,  by  sach  persons  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement,  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  publir.  examination,  or  of  care- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  ^educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
«^ibility  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
D.ition,  will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
Yiill  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,* which  the 
|f  resent  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  .md  indi- 
.lictly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
stituting better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objectioiiy  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  \>j  open 
competitive  examination,  will  depriye  the  Preeident,  and  members  of 
G>ngress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  merhoiioiM 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  geniua — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  Bat  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thi» 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  woukl 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compcoition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in> 
justice  or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appcHut- 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  ^^  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  "which  must  be  bom  and  not  made," 
M  e  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
tk  at  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  a^to  distin- 
gt  lish  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  mhai  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
v'gor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
^  aickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  snbjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous^ 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
aas  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
ACter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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edaoatioQ  can  be  reared,  aad  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  reBponaihilities  of  8uch  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  hi$  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — ^*Hhat  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re- 
sult in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development,'' — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gCDce,  but  for  <*  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train* 
ing,  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  o^cer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
sion might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence«and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  wiU  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  ^'  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  cau  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  wil]  vory  Boon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — ^making 
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tbeir  fint  year's  conoectioD  witb  the  aca 
it}',  preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  milil 
expense  shoald  be  spared  to  eiclnde  frc 
vice,  incotapetent,  indiSereot,  and  ante 
such  tnea  are  "  comberera  of  the  groi 
inertia  should  be  pot«Dt  eaongh  to  resia 
the  principle  of  open  competjtion,  appli 
at  eveiy  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  ri 

The  fact  that  such  a  pnbhc  eKaminati 
to  year,  and  that  the  edacational  priv 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion 
which  await  snccess,  will,  in  five  years  i 
in  the  obscure  corners  and  poor  {amilit 
been  sought  oat  \)j  the  lantern  of  patrc 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborb 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  fo 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elemen 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  publi 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  ii 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  : 
he  safely  said,  that  no  genios,  li&ely  U 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which 
the  same  influences  bj  which  the  "  dni 
the  community  will  be  educated.  One 
tioD  and  development,  real  genius  will  a 
tion,  and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial, 
iners,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  pi 
will  be  the  same  is  this  institution,  as 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  cl 
tion,  religioQo  and  political  affinities  i 
ded  the  regulations  are  judicious,  ani 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experienoe  of  the  competil 
Mnce  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  applia 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  de] 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is 
trative  ability,  central  and  local  t  Whe 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  t 
ed  mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  ba 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  coi 
or  unfriended,  find  such  speedy  and  sun 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  pnnciples  oi 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and'  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy's  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — ^that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — ^that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arras  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — ^and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the    Royal    Military  Academy,  candidates    from    all    classes 
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of  ■ocietj  appeared — w>ii8  of  merchi 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  amoi 
tore,  erer^  clasB  was  repreMoted.  A 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  tbe  ananal  at 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet 
National'  Schools,  and  the  stndenta  of  ] 
SuhooU.  Tbe  most  snceeaaful  oandidat 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  foaod  to  be 
adroiwion  to  tbe  Polytechnic  School  c 
cesafiil  candidates  for  the  latter,  between '. 
eighteen  years.  Buttbe  moatimportanl 
aminations  for  Woolwich,  waa  tbe  supertc 
health,  and  e^rnesa  for  stndy  exhibit 
the  small  nnrober  who  have  failed  on  ac 
petency.  On  this  point,  Ur.  Edward  C 
the  National  Social  Science  Auociatia 

"  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  pt 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwicl 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  year*  pre 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admi: 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  ind 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patroi 
capacity  for  the  service  of  those  sclent 
Aubsequent  years,  which  have  been  ye 
principle,  there  has  Dot  been  one  diam 
dver,  the  general  standard  of  capacity  bi 
eent  professor  of  this  university  who 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competid* 
leclarea  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  th 
oeen  improved  by  the  competition,  m 
that  tbe  present  average  quality  of  mind 
the  Borts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  bi 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  i 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  oppoii 
dentiy  predicted,  by  the  opponents  to 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  si 
minished,  is  advanced  beyond  tbe  avers 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  £ 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advant 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn 
ability  and  attaiamenU,  but  has  enable 
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the  coarse  of  instrnctiozi.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy— of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable^  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  unequally,  kad^  many  of  them^  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  vs. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government; — ^a  stimulus  of  the  most' healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ 
ing  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub 
lin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinbui^h  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  Ea^t  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  theS'e  examinik 
tions,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas> 
ure  on  the  success  or  &ilure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foi 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political. favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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Knowledgo  irrespective  of  the  povei 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  paret 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  b< 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we 
ments  of  so  many  individnala  aad  { 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  forma)  ei 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  dementi 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respec 
studies  during  their  first  year's  conn 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  n 
we  attribute  the  BHtoniabing  dispar 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  a 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  gi 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

*  To  this  want  of  preparatory  fcni 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administrai 
So  long  as  the  cadet  }s  a  boy,  or  if  : 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  sohol 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Act 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  in 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  militai 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  m 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  perioc 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  p 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  ^ 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  iastituti' 
•:ongregated  in  large  numbers  aw&j 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  e 
fessors,  which  should  be  devoted  to  t 
tific  principles  and  their  applicafdons 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elemental 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  i 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and 
onit  enough  to  task  a  well  discipline 
tion  provide<I  tn  a  thorough  knowie 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  theextren 
n»efu!  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  U 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academ 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  caret 
military  instruction  and  training  al 
preparations  have  been  mode. 
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J.D  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
nnanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  .be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty>one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,'  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schook 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  oi  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department 

in.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  Se  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

8.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitato.l  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  TLe  correct  Die  of  the  Ei^bsh 
ID)^,  and  writii^  the  tune. 

(b.)  Peununahip,  book-keeping,  tod 

(e.)  The  ability  to  perfona  wi^  bcil 
operations  of  withmetiG. 

(d.)  The  elemeataiy  prindplea  of  alg 

(«.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Amer 
■nd  the  leading  featores  of  the  Oonatit 
■nd  of  the  State  of  hi*  residence. 

(/.)  Or  80  much  of  the  uibjects  aboTc 
iadispeoftable  to  the  immediate  and  pn 
dete  on  their  admissiot)  to  the  special  i 
miUtaiy  school. 

S.  Shall  make  a  written  declaratioD 
mission  to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  poif 
the  military  service  of  the  United  Suti 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  nxteea  f< 
allegiaDce  to  the  Constitntioo  and  gorei 
i^ainet  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domesti 
g&tions  to  any  State  government,  aatho 

APPENDIX 

The  Appendix  to  the  lieport  of  the  Tisi 
fbr  1863,  coDtunS  the  following  tsblca  anc 
Rep<»t.  , 

Tablb  a. — Showing  the  condition  in  lil 
of  the  United  States  Uilitary  Acadentj  fh) 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  On 
Unitad  States  Military  Academj  from  eac! 
origin  March  I6th,  160S,  to  October  19th. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  number  of  Cad 
UiliUry  Academj,  from  ita  origin  to  186 
ries  where  appointed. 

Table  D.—Showing  the  whole  nnmhe 
whole  number  graduated  fhmi  each  State  i 
tober  1863,  together  with  the  percentage  « 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitte 
her  of  Cadela  to  which  each  State  and  Terr 
to  the  apportionment  of  membwa  of  Oongr 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT.  805  -    ^  i' 

•:# 

OPINIONS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  reeommmdati&ng  of  the  Board  of  Vieiton  as  to j  the  eondi  turns  o/ 
admissioii  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 

EzTRAOT  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvahus  Thaybr,  Superintend- 
f)nt  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

*'  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  186S, 
I  hare  read  with  the  highest  satisfactioa,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissant  rien  a  desirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  yiews  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  **  Propositions,^'  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  ,  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  ''  Propositions, 
referred  to,  in  CoL  Thayer's  letter,  ^d  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  ^'Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  CoL  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
shonld  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  ycar^ ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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esUblUbed  for  the  Eogineer,  Artill 
open  ouly  to  those  who  ghould  she 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  w 
course  of  Weat  Point,  or  any  Stat 
a  competitive  uatniniitioQ.  In  eac 
should  be  a  grsduatioD,  and-pn 
according  to  merit  Oar  whole 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  bchoc 
dition  to  the  knowledge  required  f< 
above  special  courses,  should  have 
experience  io  service.  While  re 
caodidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  s 
authorities,  assist  without  comp 
Encampmenta  of  the  Officers  of 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  aod  Co: 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institn 
School,  should  constitute  the  Stafl 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regul 
appointMients  to  new  r^ments  be 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Ob 
I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care. 
Board  of  ExHrninere  of  the  Military  i 
I86S,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  tl 
ciallf  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  rec 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all 
Stands  out  praminently  as  the  only  p 
My  intimate  acquaintance  with  th< 
amination  in  lS4fl,  by  invitation,  an< 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  en 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  be 
efll'Ct  of  the  prevailing  method  of  t 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after 
what  degree  of  Bdelity,  the  institut 
rounding,  and  the  just  expectation  o 
6ed,  and  subsequent  ohservalion  hu 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  wa 
■ioD.  Faithful  teachers  and  bithfUl 
but  they  can  not  make  good,incorop 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  aatures. 
nient  will  feel  the  force  of  your  vien 
mendable  recommendations. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
tho  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 

Whereas,  the  ?  ecurity  |ind  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  oi 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  toTiereM,  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  object^, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  whereas,  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Besolvedy  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.'* 

ExT&ACT  from  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  sabject  fit  last  It  needs  oulj 
to  be  imderstood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo 
sition  to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educatioDal  institutions 
of  the  several  States*'  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain^ 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  winnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schoola  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have,  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  tho  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — viz,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy- at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1S63  we  most  cordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  common  schools*  of  New  York)  gradnatyd  at  the  head  of  his 
class  this  year. 

*  The  succetiful  candidate,  oat  of  twenty  cumnettton,  ww  a  member  of  the  Free  Aeademy  ef 
be  cUj  of  New  York,  and  stood  io  leholanbip  about  the  middle  of  hie  elan. 
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The  beDeScial  effect  on  scbools,  aa  re^ 
era,  of  throning  op«n  MppoiDtmeats  io 
and  naval  wirier,  to  competition,  and  (p 
itoriooB  candidates,  on  examination,  is  i 
Repiirt  of  the  Qaeen's  Comraissionen  ( 
Ireland: 

Thia  measure  hai  received  tbe  niuDimoDS  ap 
It  aa  an  eOertual  method  of  promoting  intenne^ 
■Ireadj  obtained  rcepecting  the  operation  of  ; 
tloDS,  BO  &r  Bi  thej  have  bitherto  been  tried,  le 
the  eitenaion  of  Lhig  syWeni  would,  onder  judi' 
beneficial  eS'ects,  both  In  raising  the  lUndard  c 
the  efforta  of  maaten  and  of  pupili.  The  edm 
nadonE  for  the  public  serrlce  would  be,  In  our 
generBl  in  their  character,  and  therefore,  tho€ 
eflbrta  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  disc 
tmnn^mt  of  which  conatitDtee,  Id  our  opiuioD,  tl 
tion.  The  expeiience  of  tlie  dvil  service  oo 
comiuga  of  all  claaset  in  tbe  moat  general  and 
Uterarj  and  scieDtiflo  education. 

These  viewa  are  aCronglf  ooiroborated  by 
Beport,  of  prominent  teAchers  and  edncatora  co 

FroE  Bl:llen,  in  tbe  Queen's  College,  Cork,  i 
made  will  bo  maleriallj  advance  education  in  tl 
public  situations  b>  meritoiiotia  candidatee.  I 
poUe  to  schools  and  will  give  greater.  The  co 
service  open  to  the  public  is  already  beginning 
Hon  a  Ibw  months,  it  baa  told  in  a  most  satiaft 
ttom  what  I  can  see,  it  wID  have  the  happieat  i 

ProC  King,  Head  Master  of  a  Grammar  Scl 
examinations  have  already  caused  improvemei 
ing  me  to  give  instructioo  in  branches  which  I 

TbeDeanofElphin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Wat 
advocate  tbe  measure  on  the  ground  of  ita  tend 
tween  schoola,  and  to  atimalate  private  end 
"thought  that  thia  competition  would  be  more 
of  schools  giving  education  gratuitoualy." 

InaoDfirmatioDofUie  above  views,  andaaan 
to  aocrne  both  to  the  oaose  of  education  and  to 
tanaion  of  tbe  system  of  competitive  examinatlc 
competitive  examination  tor  certifloalea  of  merit 
dety,  ICr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  vrss  educated 
de^,  aa  a  foundation  boy,  obtained  the  fliM  pU 
■squence  of  this  anooeM  tbe  Bank  of  Irdand  ii 
deriiahip  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected 
«  parish  school,  by  a  competitive  exaniinatioo ; 
Kbool  ProC  Oalbraith  appointed  him  hia  aasiati 
<)aetioe  of  the  slcill  in  drawing  ivhicb  he  exhibit 
matlca,.ai  proved  bj  Ma 


COMPEnilVE  EXAMINATION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

OBBATB  IN  THB  UKITSD  STATBS  IBITATB,  HAT  18tB,  1864. 


The  Bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  being  under  oonsid- 

eration,  Senator  Anthony,  of  R.  Island,  remarked  on  the  following  amendment: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in* the 
seyerol  districts  shall  be  made  (torn  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
medts  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  fh)m  time  to  time  prescribe. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the' proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  asdant  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  fh)m  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pression of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Nor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  fiimished,  lh>m  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
from  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  greater  pum- 
ber  upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu- 
cation does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
wiir  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  (torn  the  little  seed ;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  seed ;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance :  thA  country  has  not  had  a  fair  chance ;  the  boys  have 
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the  country.  I  desire  that  the  Aa  demy  Bhal 
nut  had  a  bir  ehnoce.  Tbta  Eb  vhat  I  want  tli 
compeliliye  prioeiple.  Ab  all  ita  itanding,  nil  i 
tlon,  so  ihould  Ihe  oripnal  right  to  compete  i 
all  tlie  youth  of  the  country  a  bit  chance; 
would  give  the  country  a  feir  chance  for  all 
Academy  fllW  up  by  thoee  younir  man  who,  \ 
Judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render 
to  make  the  best  officers;  whose  qaaliQcations, 
whoee  tastes  aiid  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fli 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  Buch  examina^on  wo 
would  not  be.  No  human  judament  is  infallibl 
Etilhlile;  but  therefore  shall  we  not  deUberateT 
Court  are  not  in&llible ;  therefor^  shall  we  abol 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampe 

Mel  Anthoky.  I  know  the  Senator  fron 
would  Bay  "Yes."  Ha  would  abolis)i  both  tlie 
can  wall  auppoee  that  the  policy  which  would  a 
other.  But  allhougb  such  an  examinatjon  woi 
properly  organized  end  properly  conducted,  acci 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  prectica 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  from 
be  superior  to  tiiose  who  are  selected  upon  mer< 
preferences  generally  not  for  themseWeB,  but  for 
qualifications,  but  AS  a  recognition  of  llie  politic 

But,  agaiu,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  thi 
was  not  equal;  beoauee,  in  giving  to  any  git 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  that 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom 
aliould  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asl 
dred  miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  I 
cause  another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred 
it  is  not  equal  I  The  fact  that  either  of  them  « 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  ti 
same  principle  our  electioDB  are  not  equal,  for  oi 
anotlier  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can 
from  his  borne  to  the  place  of  examination — am 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  e 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  ili 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall 
large  advance  toward  equality?  Certainly  the  : 
lion  from  all  wlio  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  the: 
tliat  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  Bllh< 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  th 
not  to  give  sil  the  young  men  an  equal  chance 
the  Academ  j  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men : 
system  the  'rest  young  men  will  often  bil  of  sui 
man;  more  of  them  will  enter  Uie  service  tlian 
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Nor  will  tl  e  adrantages  of  this  competition  be  confined  to  those  wbot  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  many  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred  .  tTS 
oy  au  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which  H 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
&irly  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  fix>m  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  infiuence  upon  thou-' 
sands  of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
they  fail  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help'  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  Impractica- 
ble,  that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  It  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Let  us  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done^ 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi- 
ment is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  organization  ?  You  will  say 
the  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sytem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission  appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  report  upon  tlie  system  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
ISx.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. The  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student  in  his  progress  through  the 
preHmiuary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the 
Army,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1.  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 
bi  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 
naks.  2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  3.  The  system 
o'  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  State  assist- 
H'lCe  afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when* 
'v"er  their  circumstances  require  it    *****    * 

Admission  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  » 
public  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  lyc^  or  public  schools,  aiyl  fh>m  the  orphan 
school  of  La  Fleche. 

A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  llfb, 
have  been  constantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  and  tho 
Polytechnic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of. the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  to." 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who,  ou  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  candidature 
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were  not  less  than  aiiteen  and  not  more  than  twen 
inadnn  are  bIbo  admitted  soldiers  in  the  rsnlia  betn 
years,  wbo,  at  tlie  date  of  its  commencement,  have 
their  ret^meola  for  two  years, 

A  board  of  Gxaminera  paseef!  throug'h  France  out 
■11  who  present  themselvea  having  the  prescribed  q 

A  list  of  such  candidates  ss  are  foand  ehgible  fbi 
mltted  to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vn 
termined,  and  tlie  candidates  admitted  ore  taken  in 

Twenty-seven,  or  snmetimea  a  preater  Dumhor,  a 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  i 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belongings  to  the  army, 
for  adniisaion  to  the  Staff-Sohool  at  Paris.  This  ad 
serves  as  a  stimulus  V>  exertion,  the  pennis^on  br 
la  the  claAi^iQciition  by  order  of  merit. 

Id  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  SchocJ,  the  Commii 

Admission  to  the  Schoul  is,  and  has  been  since 
1194,  obtained  by  oompetition  in  a  general  examin 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  e 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five)  may  oOfer  hi 

Thia  ia  the  aystem  which  was  organized  by  Curac 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  am 
oTorgomziition,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  di 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  thecomp 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promo 
been. made  by  patronage  and  by  purchase,  the  atUT 
tion  has  pushed  away  the  obBtructions  that  have  hi 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  v 
eommencemenl  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
evident  inferiority  of  their  anny  to  the  French.  ' 
hon^  Co  Cake  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  tben 
British  pluck  end  British  persistence  vindicated, 
bave  and  alwaj-s  will,  it  waa  not  till  thousands  of  1i 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  Ho 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava,  « 
the  stupidity  that  Ordered  it  as  for  the  vtOor  that 
been  Bung  in  verses  nearly  as  had  as  the  genera 
After  the  war,  the  Engliab  Ooveroment,  with  the 
osoally  distinguishea  it,  otme,  without  dUBcnlty,  to 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  t 
pnt  Its  epaulets  apdn  the  shoulder  of  those  who  coi 
lead  tbem  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trac 
queror.  or  whose  nncles  could  return  members  ol 
the  Boysl  Military  Academy,  which  bad  been  flUc 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  si 
tntereating  and  valuable  report  of  theTisitonof  tbi 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointmenti 
regiments  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  1 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  lime,  and  place  of  examituUon  were  o(B 
out  the  kingdom,  and  commisaiona  to  conduct  the  e: 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  ol 
teachers  und  educators.  Tbe  reeulls,  as  stated  in  i 
yoars  later,  tm  extending  this  principle  Co  all  publ 
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ifiiBnti  Itod  promotions  in  every  devArtment  of  the  public  service,  were  as  ibl* 
lows:  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  or  merchantSi 
attorneys,  clergymen,  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com- 
potitors  every  ciaas  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timo 
a  cabinet  minister— the  graduates  of  national  schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
wid  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Science  Association,  ar  Cambridge  hi  1862,  says: 

"Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Hoyal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  daring 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  whb  were,  after  long  and  indul- 
gent trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed 
for  hopeless  incapacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
ciple, there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  aijlvanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  ttftit  he  considers  that  the 
present  average  quaKty  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
ment are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  of 
this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  iiself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  whieii  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
ple, lias  been  that  the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be- 
mg  diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.'* 

I  read  this  also  fixun  the  same  report: 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as 
well«as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 
and  home  departments  of  the  Giovemment  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 
al 3s  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  fVom  Oxford  and 
£  linburg  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  tlie  East  India  service,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  latter  universities  b^n  to  look  to  their  laurels.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils might  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
Uacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  bad 
b  new  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
•samples  at  home.  The  oompetitive  system  has  been  tried  in  repeated  in* 
•tanoes  here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Militaiy  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
competition,  among  theip  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  district  in  which  I  live.  The  resoUs  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  I  will  quote  ih>m  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1 863 : 

The  principle  itselfj  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exami- 
nsttion  or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been 
thus  aelacted  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  fW>m  want  of  vigor  of  body 
or  Buad,  or  fidled  to  reach  and  maintam  an  honorable  pontion  on  the  merit-roU 


oftbe  Academj;  and  to  ttiii  carenil  b 
It;  of  Che  ptivil^e  aocorded  to  tbem  : 
nent  aod  Mmfal  offlcer?. 

The  BoiDe  report  makes  some  obsen 
To  tiie  objection  that  selection  by  pi 
8ip<!D8e,  we  replj  that  any  eipenge 
BfcnicBt  the  Academy,  whicJi  Che  preae 
■lirectly  and  indirecCly  lo  evoke  and  ft 
exclude  JDcompetent  and  secure, Che  sr 
ofScere  for  every  arm  oCtbe  eervice,  w 
there  will  be  no  more  eipenee  in  aeli 
cadeu  on  this  plan  than  on  the  preeei 
sppoinied  by  patronage  and  failed  to 
and  indirect}',  each  year  a  touch  large 
ezclnded  them  la  advance  Irom  the  ini 
fllling  Iheir  placed  by  better  men;  an 
malarial  would  liave  been  an  incaliiula 
diBcipiine.  iucrea^Qg  the  value  of  ita 
larger  number  ofoompetenC  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  goverDmei 

been  adopted  Tor  the  higher  places,  a: 

Italy.    Id  Austria  every  subject  can  < 

on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  iuBlructii 

are  on  the  competitive  eyatem.     On 

Uilitary  Educaljon  and  Schools,  by  1 

very  front  rank  of  tlie  great  educalora, 

the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  sboi 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manni 

aminaCioQa  tell  on  the  floBl  one,  and 

the  order  ofmeric,  reminded  uaof  the 

other  school  we  have  seen.    •    •    • 

Tlie  arrangemenia  tbr  the  general  at 

In  oiir  report  npon  Aaatriitn  Bchools 

remarkable  for  iCa  thorough  and  open 

and  its  very  aenaible  plan  of  study.     1 

officers  of  all  arms.    The  pupils  are  nc 

hapa  there  ia  even  room  lor  one  or  tw( 

is  done  seems  (o  be  done  thoroughly 

leaving  the  M^hool,  acoording  as  the  i 

Bidered  a  criterion  of  Cheir  atnesa  for 

this  order  ttiey  enter  .the  staff  corps. 

knows  diatincUy,  from  Che  time  that  I 

final  eiajninalion  on  leaving,  thaC  tl 

depends  entirely  on  his  own  ezertlons 

us  that  this  open  competition  produce! 

studunte  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  i 

1  quote  Ihjm  the  same  work  in  rega 

AdmisEiion  into  the  artillery  and  en( 

ward  of  the  moat  distinguished  pupl 

spending  their  last  yesr  in  that  tnstitu' 

ics,  chemistry,  and  architectural  drawi 

their  education  to  the  school  of  the  arl 

The  staff-whool,  the  formation  of  wt 

by  offlcere  of  the  infantry  and  cavaliy. 

fight  years  upon  their  entrance.    It  U 

aminalion,  the  ablest  entering  the  ataf 

In  Che  Bame  work  Mr.  Barnard  char 

The  most  sCiiking  features  In  the  a; 
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and  throujrhout  the  course,  are,  that  it  Is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  adnnta 
voiy  young  ofiQcere,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
study  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Prussian  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  .are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fblly  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu- 
dantsare  pi  aced.  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during^  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
claim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school.    In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec- 
tion F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1858,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  "qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms:  "With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brinjra  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress ;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  fiiU  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

'  If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 
•we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  Chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  tho 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exclu- 
sively by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  oommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  bo  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
fbllow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
oountries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy 
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HIBTOEIOAL  NOQail. 

Tn  Artillery  Sohool  ^f  the  TJotted  &t«tes  Armyji&  Fortress 
MoncMy  was  oi^amsed  and  .opened  April  1, 1868,  under  a  code  of 
legnlaiiioDS  and  pragramme  of  lostiEactioii  daawn  up  by  CoL  WilUam 
F.  Barry  (who  was  placed  in  cc^nMUfutd  ftom  the  atart),  and  ap- 
pro<?:ed  by  the  XJeneaal  of  th^  Af  n^y.  M^  .iwo  yeais  of  expe- 
inence  the  code  4tiid  pppoffanune  were  le^sedi  and^e  present  sya- 
tem  established.  J-lie  class  of  1868  and  of  1869,  ooQaisted,  each, 
pf  twenty  lieutenants  iif  ^rtilkyry,  and.of  the  whole  naraber,  thirty- 
;^ht  were  sent  back  to  their  rs^^entsafker  hanng  passed  a  satis- 
factor  exaraiaation.  To  this  namber  at  the  clos6  of  the  sdhool 
year^April)  1871,  sipcteen  ioore  out  of  the  class  ef  twenty  weie 
found  <)ualified  to  Dedura  to  their  respecti^  legiments ;  twenty 
nnon  are  now  in  liie  pregsess  of  instmetion,  constitoliBg  together 
oDe4ialf  of  aU  tluB<offioers  of  that  gsade  belonging  to  the  aiitllery. 

(QOVBA^  OF  XNS:CBUCI^p.K^* 

The  course  of  tbeonetiof^  instmetion  emb«sQes  tbe  auli^jeets  of 
mathematics,  ordnance,  fmd  gunnery,  milU^  (engjweeiii^  and  s(ir 
lireying,  militfury  lostory,  ^^  military,  e««aflMAutioni^  and  JAtema- 
tional  law.  The  method  of  putauing  these  atudies  is  ^(«ry  similar 
to  that  pursued  at  i)i^  .Militai7  Aos4eniy  at  West  Pointy  tiVv  by 
ceeitatioDs,  qaestioof^  and  .<leQkonstratiQn8  .at  <the  blackboard*  In 
military  history  eaob  officer  is  requioed,  in  addition  ^  jbis  regvllar 
recitations,  to  prepase  an4  read  before  the  'Class  end  staff  of  the 
echoql  two  essays  or  memoirs  upon  spn^  battle,  oanc^aigifli,  or  the 
military  events  of  some  epoch  of  peculiar  inteiest- 

The  topics  for  these  essays  are  selected  by  the  instruotor  in  mill- 
taiy  history,  with  the  app^iral  of  the  oommandspitand  superintend- 
ent of  instruction^  and  aie  generally  confined  to  events  not  prior  to 
the  lart  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  necessary  maps,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  elucida- 


*  Report  of  Col.  B%xrj,  datad  SepCambar  IS,  1871. 
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tion  or  practical  application 
raDge  of  tbe  theoretical  coar 
supplied  to  the  school  by  req 
nance  Deputments  of  the  Ai 
are  of  the  greatest  valae. 

InetrnctioDB  in  the  theoret 
of  antninn,  winter,  and  the  e£ 
ematics,  which  unavoidably  1 
May,  Jnoe,  July,  and  August. 

The  coarse  of  practical  r 
pennitH,  throngbout  the  entir 
during  the  months  of  summe 
/  of  the  Berrice  of  every  speci 
in  the  United  States  militai 
kinds  of  projectiles  and  fuses 
plane-tables,  and  telemeters,  I 
man<euTreB ;  transportation  a 
nance,  and  parljcularly  of  tbc 
of  13-inch  mortars  and  thei 
which  has  been  adopted  into 

The  practdcal  course  also 
every  description  of  ordnanc 
as  they  immediately  concern 
and  recitation  in  the  tactics 
uinch  of  the  tactics  for  infiuit 

Quns,  carriages,  ammnniUc 
ding  hydranlic-jacks  of  great 
are  supplied  by  requisition  o 
namber  and  variety  as  may  bi 
be  indebted  to  the  Ordnant 
when  necessary,  of  some  of  it 
mining  initial  velocities,  presi 

Instruction  in  the  practica 
as  possible,  and  no  officer  lei 
practically  familiar  with  the  t 
intelligently. 

A  school  for  non-commiesl 
ed  men  as  may  desire  to  aval 
established.  Every  non-com 
instruction  batteries  is  reqnii 
full  conrse  of  instruction ;  al 
attend.     But  their  attendam 
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Enlisted  men  of  good  character,  and  belonging  to  batteries  not  sta- 
tioned at  the  post  where  the  Artillery  School  is  established,  are  aliso 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  year's  course  of  instruction 
at  the  school.  Such  men,  on  their  own  application,  are  nominated 
by  their  battery  commanders  to  their  regimental  commanders,  on 
whose  approval  they  are  detached  from  their  batteries,  by  orders 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Array,  and  directed  to  report  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  school.  Of  this 
last-named  class  of  men  twenty-two  have  undergone  or  are  now  un- 
dergoing instruction  at  the  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned  officers  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical  course  is  pursued 
pari  pcasu  with  that  of  the  commissioned  officers,  but  is  not  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  being  restricted  to  the  scope  of  the  necessary 
duties  and  requirements  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  artillery, 
and  to  the  average  capacity  of  enlisted  men  of  that  grade  in  our 
Army. 

The  theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  embraces  mathematics,  history  of,  the  United  States^  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  writing.  The  subject  of  mathematics  includes 
the  entire  field  of  arithmetic,  and,  for  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
it  is  carried  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  algebra. 
The  instruction  in  most  of  the  branches  is  conducted  as  in  the  school 
for  commissioned  officers,  by  recitations  at  the  blackboard,  and  by 
questions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of  the  Artillery  School 
one  hundred  and  three  enlisted  men  (chiefiy  non-commissioned 
officers)  have  gone  throngh  the  entire  course  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  for  one  year,  and  have  been  awarded  by  the  staff 
of  the  school  'engraved  certificates,  signed  by  each  of  its  members, 
setting  forth  that  fact 

The  following-named  officers  constitute  the  staff  and  instructors 
at  the  school  at  the  present  date,  and,  with  the  above-stated  excep- 
tions, have  be^n  thus  on  duty  since  its  first  establishment : 

Commandant — Colonel  W.  F.  Barry,  Second  Artillery. 

Superintendent  of  TkBoretieal  Instruction. — LieutenaQt-Ck)lonel  I.  Roberts, 
Fourth  Artillety. 

Superintendent  of  Practical  Instruction^^Uajor  G.  A.  De  Russy,  Third  Artil- 
lery. 

Member  of  Staff. — Migor  T.  G.  Baylor,  Ordnance  Department. 

Adjutant  of  Sch/tol  and  Secretary  of  Staff.— -Fini  Lieutenant  I.  0.  Breclcin- 
ridge,  Second  Artillery. 

Imintctor  in  Mathematics,  Ordnance,  and  Gunnery. — Oaptain  K.  Lodor,  Fourth 
Artillery. 

Instruclor  in  Military,  International,  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  in  Tactics. — 
Captain  S.  &  £lder,  First  Artillery. 
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InttrwioT  in  MaOtemotice  and  MOHarjf 
Second  Ardllerj. 

InMnOor  m  Mitiltematk*  and  JfiU 
Tbird  AjtUlerj. 

Jnitructor  in  3!hdte>.— Captain  J.  W.  1 

A  library  of  books  of  refeietice 

erel  reading,  to  the  number  of  2,0 

made  up  of  duplicates  &om  the 

and  the  Military  Academy,  «nd  a 

A  museum  of  field,  si^,  and 

primers,  fuses,  and  projectiles ;  6i 

this  and  other  conntries;  instrui 

projectiles,  has  beep  commenced  1 

aid  to  the  course  of  practical  ai 

school.     It  now  nnmbers  ov^  4,( 

The  AitiUery  Bchool  has  been 

to  the  sadafaction  of  the  Dejwrtl 

the  service,  without  any  special  i 

mwt  bj  the  present  Commiwda 

cloaes  bis  annual  Keport  with  t1 

'  special  appropriation  (beyond  tit 

Military  Post)  for  the  r 

<md  n«De  an  required'" 
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maroBtCAL  kotiob. 

TUbj^  Yjuuukia  MU'iTAar  iKaTixuss  at  L^xinglcm,  vas  establidiied 
in  1889,  and  was  orgaoioed  and  oondacted  Irooa  tlie  start  on  the 
plan  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  by  Col.  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  Chat  institution  of  the  cUias  of  1833,  and  pro- 
fessor there  from  1834  to  1836. 

The  State  makes  an  annntbl  appropiiation  of  $15,000  for  its  sup- 
povt,  on  1^6  basis  of  which  a  eertaiB  number  (nsually  36)  oadet^ 
are  admitted  without  charge ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  are 
iveqiiixed  to  ^eacb  io  aonie  school  of  the  State  for  two  years  alter 
graduation^  In  tbe  selection  of  State  xsadets  regard  is  had  to  their 
.Qiq[MM2ity  to  pcofit,  and  inability  to  pay  the  Expenses  of  tnitioo  and 
boacd,  and  an  equal  represjgntatlon  of  each  senatorial  district  Any 
commissioned  offioer  of  the  Qiilitia  of  the  State  can  become  a  stor 
dent  for  a  pei^od  J»ot  exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  inatruQtion 
in  any  or  all  departments  of  militai^  science  taught  thereiii,  withr 
ovt  charge  for  tnhioB. 

Xhe  cowme  of  inataKifltiAn  was  kov^  the  start  ^stinctiy  scientific, 
ai\d  since  i;ts  retiim  [from  Kchqiond  where  it  ^  was  removed  after 
the  destruetkii  of  ite  :buildiDg  and  library,  when  Lexington  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Gc^.  Hunter]  in  1866,  and  its  reorganization 
on  its  present  basis  of  a  general  School  of  Applied  Science,  k  has 
become  even  technic  in  reference  to  all  the  chief  industries  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Yiiginia. 

The  origin  and  military  chamcter  of  the  lastitiite  ase  thos  set 

forth  by  the  Superintendent  yi  an  address  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 

Sept  IQ,  1866 : 

Peculiar  circamstancw  ^ve  to  tl|ia  Institation  ifte  distincjive  militaiy  cbarac- 
^ir.  Here  the  State  had  »  deport  of  anns,  in  an  arisenal,  which  had  .been 
established  for  manj  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
annuity  which  had  been  formerly  g^ven  to  the  public  guard  by  the  State,  was 
iniiis&rred  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  the  basis  of  its  support  Upon 
4hi8  foundation  tlie  Tii*g;inia  Military  Institute  was  established,  and  as  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  cadet  was  military,  so  military  discipline  and  military  instruc- 
^n  became  an-  essentkd  and  distinctive  feature  la  the  education  it  supplied. 
Besides  daUy  exercises  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion  in 
In/an^,  and  of  the  piece  and  battery  in  artillery  tactics,  minute  instruction  is 
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grveti  in  tlie  ctasa-room,  upon  all  the  tbeoreU 
embradcg.  in  addition  co  tboaa  enumerated,  i 
tlTtitegy  and  mililary  hutorj/,  and  the  prindplet 
DlBneDl  rortiflcBtloog. 

ll  is  cot  neceesary  that  I  should  gay  any  thii 
compleMneBs  of  the  nrrangemenia  made  io  thii 

C[;tica1  military  education.  The  Banguinary 
fully  tesKd  ite  efficiency.  One-taHh  of  Ihi 
maoded  by  the  ^t^veB  of  this  school,  embrac 
irigadia-  generals,  sixty  colonete,  flfly  lieviaiaal 
drai  and  twenty-flve  captaina,  between  two  and 
the  terrible  remilta  of  the  batllea,  la  numberine 
of  these  among  the  kiUtd,  and  three  hundred 
show  that  the  £l£veB  of  this  institution  net  tt 
earaestneaa  of  devotion  which  places  them  in 
their  heroic  defease  of  what  they  believed  to  ix 
We  give  the  orgaDization  sod  coan 
latest  Circalar,  issued  by  the  Saperintent 


BufenrOmdaU,  and  Profaxr  ef  MaOumaiiei 

Francis  H.  Smith,  A.  U. 
FrofeewT  of  Latin,  and  Englith  LiUratwt—C 
Pi-ofes»or  of  Priulicat  Engineering,  AriMieeit 

H.  Williamson. 
Professor  of  Agricnttart — Col.  Wm.  Gilham,  i 
Profeafor  of  Animai  and   VtgelabU  Phytiob) 

Eobert  L.  Madison,  M.  D.  (MereerJ.t 

Commandant  of  Gadeh,  Inatrvelor  of  lafaiOry 

and  Professor  of  Mittiary  Hiaiory  and  Strategy- 
Profiseor  of  Matkanaiica — CoL  James  W.  Ua 
Professor  of  Kalwal  and  Eiperimental  Phi 

(JeckioD). 

Profeesor  of  CivU  and  JfiWory  fiijinemnj  ( 

G.  W.  C.  Lee. 
Professor  of  PrrKtieal  Astronomy,  GWioffy, 

rapky  and  ileleorology — Col.  John  M.  Brooke. 
Professor  of  Otoloiiy,  iRntraiogy,  and  IkiaSx. 
Professor  of  General  and  Applied  C?iemislry~ 
Professor  ^Modern  Lanauagea — Col.  Thomat 
Frofewir-of  I^ysics  and  Sitperinteadmi  of 

Ooinmodore  M.  E.  Matiry,  LL  D. 

Professor  of  Fine  .drto— CoL  William  D.  Was 

Attistant  Proftao 
.dwfriamt  in  PhyiiKt—Ca\.  W.  E.  Catahaw. 
As^Uaii  Professor  of  FrenA  Language — Cap 
Assislard  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  aiii 
Auistara  Professor  of  English,  and  Draining— 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin — ^pt  Wm.  M.  I 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics— yteaV  R. 
Assistant  Prof,  of  Geography,  Drawing  and  T' 
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AssisiarU  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Latin,  and  ladies — Cnpt.  W.  H.  Butler. 

Assistant  Professor  of  NUurat  Piilotophy  and  Latin — Lieut.  R,  K  Nelson. 

Assistant  Professor  of  MathenvcUics — ^Lieut.  W.  0.  Powell. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin — Lieut.  James  K  Heath. 

Assistant  Profissor  of  Drawing — Lieut.  M.  Palmer. 

Assistant  Professor  of  2hc/*c.f--Capt.  W.  Denham. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics^  <fec., — Gapt.  G.  K.  Macon. 

Military  Staff. 

Surgeon— Col  R.  L.  Madison,  I  Act'g  Treasurer — Capt.  W.  A.  Deas. 

Ass't  Surgeon — H.  T.  Barton,  M.D.  |  Cotn.  and  Steward— Ca,pt  J.  T.  Gibba 

^(^'ttton^— Oapt.  F.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

m.  SOHOOLS  AND  C0UB8BS  OF  INSTBUOTION. 

Academic  Schools, 

First  Year — Fbur&i  Glass. — A.rithmetic  (Smith  and  Duke's);  Algebra 
(Smith's);  G^metry  (Smith's  Le^endre);  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
^mith's) ;  French  (Levizac  and  La  Porte's  Grammar,  Gil  Bias,  Pinnej  Na  6, 
Fasquelle) ;  G^graphy  (Maury) ;  Pencil  and  Pen  Drawing :  Composition  and 
Declamation ;  Latin  (Cseaar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace). 

Second  Tnar — Tiird  Class. — Descriptive  Geometry  (Smith's);  Analytical 
Greometry  (Smith's  Biot);  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective  (Lectures);  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus  (Courtenay  and  La  Croix);  Surveying  (Field  Exer- 
cise) ;  French  (Noel  and  Chapsal,  Laporte  and  CoUot,  French  Classics) ;  Latin 
(CsBsar,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Cicero) ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  Composition,  and  Deo- 
lamation;  Physics  (Ganot). 

Third  Tear — Stcond  Class. — Natural  Philosophy  (Bartlett  and  Bouchalat's 
Mechanics,  Bartlett's  Optics  and  Acoustics,  Baitlett  and  Gummere's  Astron- 
omy) ;  Latin  (Terence  and  Horace) ;  Chemistry  (Fownes,  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Laboratory) ;  Physical  Geography  (Somerville) ;  In&ntry  Tactics. 

Fburih  Tear — First  Class. — Civil  Engineering  (Mahan,  Rankine,  and  Lec- 
tures); Military  Engineering  (Laisne,  aide  memoire);  Architecture  (Lectures  and 
Drawing);  Human  Physiology  (Kirke);  Military  History  and  Strategy  (Jom- 
ini);  Rhetoric  (Blair);  Intellectual  Philosophy  (Wayland);  Logic  (Whately); 
Moral  Philosophy  (Paley  and  Butler) ;  Constitution  of  United  States  (Kent) ; 
Mineralogy  (Dana) ;  G^logy  (Gray  and  Adams) ;  In&ntry  tactics  (Hardee) ; 
Artillery  and  Ordnance  (Benton  and  United  States  Tactics). 

Special  School  of  Applied  Saenee. 

The  Special  School  of  Applied  Science,  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  is 
arranged  in  seven  Courses,  which  may  be  prosecuted  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion: 1.  Architecture;  2.  Civil  Engineering;  3.  Machines;  4.  Mining;  6. 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry :  6.  Metallurgy ;  7.  Agriculture. 

L  ABCHirEoruRB. — 1.  Drawing — Including  pen  and  colored  topography, 
mechanical  lettering  and  coloring.  2.  Materials — ^Stone,  brick,  wood,  mortar, 
mastics,  glue,  paints,  Ac.  3.  Masonry — Retaining  walls,  walls  of  inclosure, 
edifices,  ornaments,  arches,  stone-cutting.  4.  Carpentry — Timbers,  framing, 
beams,  joints,  floors,  partitions,  roofs,  domes,  centres,  /windows,  stairways. 
6.  Foundations — ^In  water,  on  land.  6.  Ciissical  Architecture — Orders,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece.     7.  Disign.    8.  Romanesque.    9.  Oothic. 

II.  Civil  EsraiNEBUSfo. — I.  Drawing — Pen  and  colored  topography,  me- 
chanical, etc  2.  MUerials — Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  4.  Carpentry — 
Same  as  In  Course  of  Architecture.  5.  Fmndation — Same  as  in  Course  of 
Architecture.  6.  S^roeying — Running  lines  and  carves  for  common  and  rail- 
roads, canals,  leveling  profiles,  estimates,  Ac.  7.  Bridges— Stone,  Wooden, 
Iron.  8.  Comnwn  Roads,  9.  RjiUroads.  10.  Tunnels.  11.  Locomotives.  12. 
Canals.    13.  Rivers,  Docks,  Harbors.     14.  Mining.    . 

IIL — MvoHiNBS — GBNBRiL  PRINOIPLTO  OP  M^OHTNBS. — Muscular  Potocr^ 
Power  of  men,  Power  of  horses,  eta  W.iier  Powsr  and  Wind  Po'oer — Sources 
of  water  for  Power.    Water-Power  Engines  in  general.    Water-Bucket  En- 
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renure  En^nM.  Votia 
e-Bngioe^  Windmilto.  iS 
lomeoa  of  Heat.  Oombua 
sees  Bod  Boilera.  Swain- 
—  CVwrM  V  LttitrM  M 
^  borinjf,  hUating,  tubing, 
itiDg ;  liae  ditbreot  n>eth< 
>rs,  enginsB,  borBea,  pump 
'  Uiaenils,  cruobai^  stt 
ran  working*;  details  oT 
ological  DUf*  ■'"'  seociQtii 
B,  quanies  and  olber  opt 
□8  of  reatilsUoiL 
9a-i.—atBtaiy  9i  Co«l,  Ir 
•view  of  more  imporUiDt 
cturea,  and  procnoeoB,  en 
eltingaod  oiaiiiifBature  of 
aring  of  oupg  and  secti' 
llel^urgiiHil  «pp«ietM. 

OAL    AND    APPLISP   OHU 


i  independently  of  tbe  otl 
the  FroliHBon.    In' the 

special  objeot  the  student 
■8  BD  outluie  c^  iS^moti 
ualitslive  Jinaljws.  2.  Qi 
)wn  composition;  (A.)  Am 
Silver.  Gqld,  Ireo,  Goppei 
LTURE— 1.  (7A<mutry— G 
I.  Hislalon-  4.  Ve^ialii 
Tt'utI  £!agiMaing~r  Appliei 
durt.  9.  ^>ratcin0.  10. 
brata.  It.  £hman  Phyi 
my.  14.  Animi^  Tixaco 
■s.  ChemiflrVj  Geotaggi  ■ 
T.  STsm  or  imraDom 
r  loBtruction  mid  OoTer 
iitar;  Academy  at  West  I 
Dung  man  oDlaa  tbe  Inati 
inlj  directs  bis  moral  an< 
irod  for  his  persooal  wan 
,  remain  io  charge  of  tl 
le  Bf  stem  of  gavemmeRt 
nd  August,  in  each  year, 
lugha  are  granted  to  Iho: 

Cadets  are  lodged  and  b 
other  supplies,  being  pn 

The  sick  are  under  tbe  »\ 
inlities  for  nunpng. 
Item,  Bubordinatian,  and  i 
latitute  ciiltivaMB,  tfire  a 
Tlie  higb  repiilatioa  wl 
evidence  of  lis  value. 


jned  by  tbe  Governor  « 
ed  to  ijl  Cadets  wbo  maj 

Aoademic  School,  nitii  t 
'    A  like  Diploma  is  av 

fbr  ^ther  of  tbe  i^pMMl 
s "  in  such  school 
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fir  the  Act  of  Congf^ss  (Jaly,  1862)  making  grants  of  fhblh 
httdb  to  the  severisd  States  for  the  etidowment  of  State  Schools  of 
Agrtcnlture  and  ^e  Mechanic  Arts,  it  is  provided  that  military 
tactics  shall  be  included  in  their  schemes  of  instruction ;  and  by  an 
Act  of  March,  I860,  the  President  is  authorized  to  detail  an  army 
oDtcer  to  each  institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  On  these  two 
provisions,  with  fttrther  cooperative  legislation,  State  and  National,  a 
system  of  military  instiaction  can  be  gradually  developed,  which, 
for  economy,  efficiency,  and  unifonnity^  wiM  meet  all  the  conditioDB 
of  ft  aational  armament,  and  compare  &verably,  as  against  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  isearreetion,  with  that  of  Switzerland  or  Pru9- 
sia.  Thus  far  the  subject  has  received  only  slight  attention,  and 
(&e  connection  of^  these  departments  with  the  State  militia,  or  vo^ 
unteer  companies^  or  the  appointment  of  eadets  to  our  national  n^ 
itikry  schools  or  to  vacancies  in  the  army,  has  not  been  discussed* 
We  stale  briefly  what  is  attempted  in  A  few^  of  these  schools: 

eORMSLL  TTMlVJUfllTY  AT  tTHAfOC,.  W.  T. 

Iti  Cornell  University  (to  which  the  TTnited  States  Land  Grant 

et  989,000  acres  of  land  was  assigned  by  tke  Legislature  of  New 

York,  and  which  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  hm^  endowed  with  the  dum  of 

9ff9i,000,  securely  hireflted  sad  drawing  inlerest  at  seven  per  cent^X 

flie  military  tactics  is  inc'orpotated  into  the  general  oi^nization  of 

tkf»  students,  and  mttde  the  basis  of  the  College  of  Military  Seieaoa 

(1.)  Attendance  en  military  exereistos  is  nnde  obligatory  on  every 

able-bodied  student;  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  number  is 

^fgm^z^  into  B  lAilitflnry  eofpe^-^Rfios  and  equipments  beiAg  fn^ 

ftislied  by  the  State — under  the  Military  Professoi;,  who  has  t&e 

tilts  ef  Commandant,  and  ifraided  ht his  dnlies  by  a  staff,  selected 

fn  ^iew  of  military  latitude,  general  dieportment,  and  proficiency  in 

4lit£e8«    (2.)  All  students  aire  required  i6  e^>eerve  and  conform  to 

sttdh  regulations  as  may^  from  time  to  time,  be  promulgated  by  ihe 

Gemmandant;  provide  themselTea  wHh  the  university  cap  for  ovdiK 

miff  irear,  and  ^ith  ^e  blouse  ot  fiktigne  ca^  for  parade ;  and  ire 
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3  strict  accountability  for  tt 
)roperty  issued  to  them.  (8 
Jenta  embraces  infantry  and 
wttb  the  sabre,  snord,  and  b 
a  military  coarse  consistiDg 
I  Art  0/  War,  and  (c.)  MiUta 
&ei  the  graduating  exercises, 
veroor  of  the  State  a  list  (nc 
raduates),  distinguished  for  g 
mplete  Univeruty  courses,  i 
:,  expertneas  In  military  cxerc 
I  of  sound  health,  with  a  reqi 
ent  of  the  United  States  for 
lents  for  positions  in  which  an 

BTATB  AQRIOULTURAL  COLLI 

Military  featares  of  the  G< 
stored  byOapt  Henry  E.AIv 

td  been  specially  charged  witl 
te  and  TTnivcreity  at  Norwicb 

ai(AN  Tear.— BVjtl  T^rm— MiliUi 
lier ;  Second  Term — Do. ;  sod  Sell 

Third  Term— Do. ;  and  School  of 
DJIORB  Yeab. — FiTtt  Ttrm— Milit 
tayonel  and  InstructioD  in  duty 
'onet  Exercise.  Wtrrf  Tbrm— Do 
Duty;  andFonuBof  Parade  and  I 
IB  Ykar— rtiird  Jirm— Military  I 

Second  Term — Do.;  and  Artillery 
School  of  tbe  Trooper  diBmounl 

and  Gunoery.  Third  Term — Do 
Battalion  DHIL 
iR  Ysi.R.—FiTtt  Thin— Maitary  E 
irs;  Duty  ag  Drill  Maatera  and  Of! 
icul  lustruoiion  in  Cavalry  Taclia 
.  Second  Ihm— Militaiy  Drill  ai 
trm— Military  Drill;  Target  PracI 

OommitteQ  of  Examination  f 

Committee  can  not  refrain  Vcom  -. 
nen  take  In  the  drills,  the  eviden 
Ith,  anrl  tbe  value  of  the  accompli 
future  aervice  of  the  Commonwei 
rth  her  mm  for  herself  or  tbe  n 
by  this  institution,  the  money  of  1 
laly  expended,  and  jet  thie  is  but  i 
■rineipsL  Col.  Clark,  writes:  "We 
furnished  by  the  State  with  canr 
aider  our  course  a  decided  success 
In  infantry  and  artillery  regiments 
id  and  taught  by  a  Weat  Point  grc 
stitute  for  the  ordinaiy  militia  syst 
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LOUIBIANA  STiTl  twmtBaiTY, 
The  LouiaiiKA  State  UtiiVKRSiTr  was  fonnded  i 
inary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy"  by  the 
1855,  near  Alcx&ndria,  io  the  Purish  of  Rapides,  < 
of  land  made  by  the  General  Government  at  diffe] 
1B06  to  1837,  for  establishing  "a  Seminary  of  Lea 
opened  forthe  reception  of  students,  January  2, 1 86i 
on  a  military  basis,  under  the  superintendence  of  C 
man  (now  General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army),  v 
position,  Fcbmary  2,  1861,  on  the  hostile  demO] 
State  of  Louisiana  agtunst  the  authority  of  the  Unit 
instniclioD  of  the  institution  continued  under  Col 
field,>tilt  April  22,  1863,  when  its  operations  wer 
disasters  of  the  War,  to  be  reopened  on  the  first  o 
only  to  be  closed  again  by-  the  utter  destruction 
buildings  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  October,  1866. 
November  following,  its  exercises  were  resumed  at  1 
the  extensile  building  of  the  Asylum  for  the  D 
which  was  placed  temporarily  for  the  occupancy  of  t 
portion  of  the  students.  The  session  of  18?1,  nn( 
tendence  pf  CoL  D.  F.  Boyd,  closed  with  217  mati 
of  whom  128  were  admitted  on  the  State  Cadet  ws 
The  Law  of  March  16,  1870,  relative  to  the  appo 
eficiary  Cadets,  provides  that  each  parish  shall  d( 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  its  Board  of  School  E 
cadets,  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  hig 
public  school  of  such  parishes  and  city,  distinguishe 
arship  and  good  conduct,  and  whose  parents  may 
provide  for  their  necessary  expenses  for  tuition  and 
the  State  Seminary ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
University  which  can  not  exceed  four  years,  these  Be 
are  required  to  teach  school  within  the  State  for  tw 
alty  of  de&nlt  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  by  t 

WABASH  COLLEOB,   CaAWrOBIMVILLK,   INDIAI 

By  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  C 
islature  of  Indiana  has  authorized  the  County  Ci 
each  county  to  appoint  one  person  to  receive  the  ad 
institution  for  five  years,  free  of  tuition,  in  conside 
tion  of  the  State's  quota  of  the  United  States  Land  G 
tural  and  mechanical  Arts  Colleges  ;  and  to  meet  t 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  the  college  has  established  a  & 
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and  under  the  Bnperi&teniience  of  a  FrofaM 
dail^  instmctjoii  in  Tactics  and  Gjntoascics  i 
by  divisions  with  a  weekly  drill  of  all,  as  a  1 
Couranl  thus  uotices  the  new  hall  for  Oymni 
The  phfiiical  cultare  or  lliis  instilution  U  aader  I 
Hilitsiy  Science,  and  fcf  (he  purpose  of  this  Caltoni  i 
whicti  is  more  a>Biprefaen«iTa  than  uAoal  in  gymiMa 
some  particulars.  Worlc  -was  commenced  last  Au| 
roof  was  receiving;  ftie  Ate.  The  bnilding  presen 
aqua)  members,  sod  tfae  gnuMd  aervioe  of  sevea  tho 
thus  divided ;  A  marchiog  and  ruoniog  course,  of 
feet  wide,  and  Seventeen  feet  higti ;  ■  fynmaghun 
■Dd  tweoCf-lbur  fuel  hifgli.  ventilated  and  li^lad  by 
height ;  Bii  armory  and  gnn-room,  for  care  of  souill 
Mom  for  (bncin((,  boxing,  qUoits  and  other  manly  e: 
■epK  above,  am  topognphi<»l  rooei,  model  room 
durta,  etc.,  and  bath  rooms.  All  these,  through  inl 
Aill  view  of  the  Eiei^nae  Halt,  within  and  beloW. 
the  "light,  cadet,  breech-loodlntt  rifle,"  timilar  Co  tl 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  were  nsnijfactnr 
the  Springfield  Arsenal  fbr  tne  use  Of  stndenta  i<ecei 


rs  rHiviBsi 
Tkb  Univebsett  of  the  Statk  or  <^ALn 

I)epartinent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  th 
der  the  directions  (1871)  of  Professor  {( 
Aasistant  Professor  F.  Sou  16,  graduateB  of  tbe 
The  AdjuUnt  General  (Tbos.  N,  Cazneau)  a 
port  to  the  Governor,  dated  September  1,  If 
The  gratifying  success  with  which  the  mtlltary  de 
venity  has  been  conducted  is  worthy  «t  specta)  i 
aaooance  that  peribct  disoiplibe  aad  a  luffb  stale 
department  of  miUtarystudy  at  tiiat  inatitu^ou.  Th 
«i(h  tbe  National  Quard  of  the  Stbte  fff  Act  of  ihe 
beea  formed  itito  feur  companies  of  infaotiy.M*!  ins 
fectly  in  tliat  branch  of  military  service.  A  perse 
blion  enable  me  to  speak  of  its  condition  With  confl 
and  oadela  tiiorengtily  u|»  So  Hie  reqiufeaMots  of  Ibe 
oarriago,  most  proilcient  in  the  use  of  arm^  steady  ii 


tJniTerBity  is  largely  m 
and  movements,  apparent  not  oaly  w^ied  dpon  du^ 
of  every-day  occupation  ;  while  the  fireTttlemunly  am 
pervades  the  whoto  body  may  not  (wjuHlly  be  atlrib 
their  military  studies  and  military  habits.  The  youi 
dhiracteri  sties  of  cemnasd.  great  dignity  of  ^tpttt 
in  imparting  instruetiioii.  1  tan  not  too  biglily  cams 
Whole  military  condition  of  the  cadets  of  the  Stat« 
ttein  yooF  (betertngeve  astt  eaoMirageroent,  aad  At 
There  are  seTflnd^  c«ll^s  in  California  in 
tio»  is  introdaoed;  promfnent  anotig  that 
lege  at  Benieii,  ind  UcClun's  Aeitd«iny  at  O 
aw  about  lOe  bo^My  wioippsd  a&d  drfli 
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Aldkn  Partridob,  Captain  in  the  United  States  Cibrps  of  Engi- 
neers, Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Foander  of  a  class  of  institutions  in  which  the 
military' element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citizen,  was'  bom  at  Norwich  in 
Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  Jannary,  1785.  His  &ther  was  a  farmer, 
in  independent  circumstances,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Bnrgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 
He  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fJE^hion,  at  such  district 
school  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
alt  sorts  of  work  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seasons, 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  of  studious  turn,  and 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that 'his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com* 
manding  ofBcer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 

material  aids  of  instruction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

.. .   .  — ■ — 1  ■   ... — • ^. 

*  A  Cadei  tn  the  military  brgMilsation  of  the  Army  denoltd  a  Junior  ofllcer  between  thfe 
grade  of  lieatenant  and  eeryeaitt,  and  wat  mtro<tuc«d  from  the  French  Hervice.  An  Act  of 
ConfreM.  pasted  May  7th,  1794.  proTldi^l  for  a  Corpa  of  Artlllerltfa  and  Engineers,  to  ronelit 
of  flwr  battHliona,  to  each  of  which  dght  oufeto  were  to  be  attached,  and  aoihorized  the  flt^ 
retary  of  War  to  procure  at  the  pubMc  expenee  the  oeceaMry  books.  Instruments  and  appa* 
ratiH  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.  In  1799,  an  additional  reflment  of  Artillef isrs  and 
■nglnaers  waa  raised,  incrraaiaf  the  number  of  Cadets  to  fifty-slz.  In  1798.  the  Presidsiit 
waa  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  necessary  to  Artillerists 
and  Engineers.  No  appointment  waa  made  till  1801,  and  In  1802,  the  Military  Academy  waa 
aalabUahed  al  West  Point,  whera  the  eorpa  of  Engineers  was  dirtcted  to  repair  with  flAy 
Cadeta,  and  the  Senior  OAcer  of  the  Corps  waaeonstiruted  Snperintendtnt.  Col.  Williams 
waa  then  Senior  OiBcer  of  Englneerst  and  became,  eS'^^/o,  Superintendent,  and  continued 
iWllOMlllSlSL 
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vcre  abundantly  capable  in  tbcir  n 
MaDsficId,  especiftllf,'the  teacher  of 
inch  reputation  in  matbematicat  stui 
mt^Rion  as  a  captain  of  engineers  froir 
pose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  I 
inent  in  1802,  although  in  reality  bt 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  1 
by  Prenident  Jeffenon  to  the  respond 
of  the  Northiwestem  territory.  SucI 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806 
was  tranaferred  lo  the  Corps  of  Engii 
sioned  as  first  lieutenant  In  Novei 
assistant  professor  Of  mathematics, 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in 
From  Prof.  Hasster,  he  received  gn 
studies,  as  he  afterwards  repeatedly  s 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  contin 
vals,  nntil  Jannary,  1815,  when  he  vr« 
he  filled  till  March,  1816.  In  1609, 
fessorsbip  of  mathematics,  and  the  ii 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Parti 
after  repeat«d  applications  to  the  S 
two>  field  pieces,  for  practical  instmcti 
in  1812,  the  Academy  was  i-e-oi^ 
wst  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  th 
tion  to  the  teachers  of  the  French  lar 
professor  of  natural  and  experimenta 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  f 
Officers  or  Cadets."  The  number  ol 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed 
of  non-commissioned  ofiicers  and  p 
tions  of  the  commandant  of  Engine* 
corps,  "for  the  purposes  of  military  : 
a  private,  non-cnm missioned  ofBcer,  a 
at  [east  three  months  of  each  year,  i 
dent  to  a  regular  camp."  The  agt 
minimum  at  fourteen,  and  maximum 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  readii 
was  further  provided  that  any  Cad 
Hegree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  afli 
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shall  be  considered  among  the  candidates  for  a  commission  in 
any  corps,  according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged  competent  to 
perform.  Thasum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  build- 
ings, library,  implements,  <fec.  On  this  broad  basis  the  Academy 
was  progressively  enlarged  to  its  present  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major, 
which  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  bfeing 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  post  than  the  former.  The 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  continued  to  discharge  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1813,  till  December  31,  1816. 

In  1808,  Capt  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January  3, 
181 5,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  the  permanent  * 
Superintendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25th,  1816,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instructions  relating  there- 
to, grew  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Capt.  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  required 
by  the  American  citizen,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out. 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  sen-ice  of  the 
United  Stateo,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  fortifications  and  other  branches  of  military  science 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  he  then  presented  on  the  best  means  of  national  de- 
fense were  in  advance  of  the  "piping  times  of  peace"  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  practical  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862. 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  habits 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people — organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  scientific 
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tion,  «id  military  tiwuing.  The  c 
s  Annually  at  stated  periods,  either 
central  point  in  the  department,  to 
•mpetent  teachers  of  the  military  i 
■  a  language  as  published  at  the  tin: 

at  tbe  CDi(«d  States  be  divided  into  mil 
r;  each  of  tboee  <lepHrtmeDU  to  be  wbi 
vbenerer  tbia  ina  be  done. 
Co  each  of  those  departmente  let  there  h 

tbe  autboritr  of  the  United  States,)  w 
oenls  of  a  colonel  of  lolaDtry,  and  have 
L  These  insiniclore  to  i>e  (rentlemen  of  i 
id  wbo  have  reeeJTed  a  regular  scieu^fic 
Let  the  ofBcera  of  each  brigade  of  miliUa 
rable  acDUuU;  at  stated  periods,  eitlier  i 

point  in  tbe  brigade,  there  to  remain  ta 
iicoi.  Let  each  instructor  attend  in  sw 
of  rendczTous  in  liia  department,  and  dc 
tion  of  the  oIBcers  there  afBembled.  On 
d  to  practical  drills,  and  field  evolutioD)'- 
id  relieving  guards  and  sentiDels,  white  tl 
[nplojed  in  explainicg  and  illuElmting  th 
llery.  of  pennaneot  and  field  fbrlificalio. 
gairison,  and  such  other  hrancheeaa  lime 
ins  of  IkiDiliar  eiplanatorf  lectures. 
Let  ea<Ji  officer  receive  fh>in  the  govern 
lenses  while  attending  tbe  iustraction,  tu 
I  IhjDi,  the  camp  or  rendezvoua. 
e  of  the  principal  advantairrs  that  would 
ng  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  ss  iidloiFS. 
he  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline 
nifiitia — the  inftmctora  being  imperatii 
.  This  would  be  a  very  important  advai 
ij  this  means  the  countij,  in  the  conrse  of 

well  organised  military  ftsve,  of  at  lest 
beat  materials  in  Ibe  world  for  soldiers; 

been  regnliirly  and  correctly  instracted,  i 
w  weeks,  after  being  called'  into  service 
.ischarire  of  ail  the  dutien  of  the  Held, 
onjecture.  An  eipericnoe  of  nearly  flftt 
avinced  me,  that  any  of  oar  regiments  ol 
ine,  if  brought  into  the  field  and  placed 
se  weeliB  instruction,  be  prepared  (or  dis 
The  instruction,  then,  in  time  of  peece 

great  iropottonce; — that  of  the  privatei 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  soldlen,  when 
s  disposed  to  peilbnn  it. 
ay  perhapc  be  objected  to  the  Eiregoing 
icerg  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  i) 
ig  much  advent  >ge  therefhim.  In  answ 
are  of  experience  in  this  ppecies  of  inst 
ey  would  acquire  more  correct  military  i. 
tent  and  aystematic  instructor,  than  they 
Item,  during  the  whole  period  from  eigb 
at.  alter  attending  two  or  three  similar  < 
be  perfectly  competent  to  the  correct,  ed 
duties  of  the  field.    From  the  best  calcol 
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I  feel  confident,  that  the  tAole  ueceesary  ex^j^ee  of  carrying  this  plan  into  full 
*  a»d  #e.Tective  operation,  would  not  exceed  'Six  hundred  thousand  dollars — it 
^ould  probably  fkll  short  of  that  sum.  ^I^hetlier  Uie  expense,  then,  is  to  be 
considered  as  disproportionate  to  the  object  in  view,  and  therefbre  to  constitute 
a  barrier  to  its  acoompUsbment,  must  be  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
representatives  •of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  bqar  no  greater 
ratio  to  it,  tlian  does  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  globe  we  inhabit.  The  cultivation 
of  mUitary  science  must  also  be  viewed  as  of  the  first  importance  in  a  system 
of  mUitary  defense  for  our  oouatr3\  The  plan  already  detailed,  is  calculated  fbt 
the  general  dissemination  of  practical  military  information  throughout  tlie  comr 
munity,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  principles.  This  can  only  be 
done  at  seminaries,  where  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  regular  attention  and  study ; 
and  where  theory  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  be  combined.  At  those 
seminaries  would  be  formed  our  military  instructors,  our  engineers,  and  our 
generals;  and  from  thoee,  as  from  so  many  fod,  would  all  the  impiovements  in 
the  military  art  be  diflused  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  lectares  delivered  in  1818,  Capt  Partridge^  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  disinte^tion  hj  froat  and  moistore,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  attack,  anticipated  the  insufficiency  of  per- 
manent  fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sively or  strongly  constructed — to  the  defense  of  our  principal 
harbors  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe ;  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  and  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 

I.  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
principal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected :  these  works  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  from  the  weather  by  means  of  pent 
houses. 

XL  In  the  vicinity  of  all  tiie  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  points  on  the  sea- 
board, let  spacious  and  permanent  arsenals  be  constructed,  in  which,  let  there 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  carriages,  materials  for 
platlo^rms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  where  they  would  remain  perfectly  safb 
from  the  weather. 

III.  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  temporary  works,  either  of 
earth,  or  of  wood,  be  constructed  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  points,  which  could 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  carriages,  platforms,  and  all  the  necessary 
implements  and  munitions  from  the  arsenals  in  their  vicinity. 

^  f  .  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  these  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  all 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  of 
future  emergencies,  they  could  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  descriptions 
cons^^cted  in  their  places,  which  could  be  supplied  firom  the  arsenals  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  works  of  the  above 
description,  X  presume  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  scientific  military  man. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  disposed  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer 
hun  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  British  sliipping,  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  aL^o 
to  the  defense  made  by  the  smaU  fort  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  when  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  last  war. 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  following  advantages  would  residt: — 

I.  A  more  secure  defense  would  be  obtained.  By  knowing  the  description  of 
force  we  had  to  encounter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  construct  our  temporary 
works  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  repel  it;  and  as  the  gun  carriages, 
phitforms,  and  implements,  when  taken  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  sound  and 
in  perfect  order,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  these  works  would  make  a  more 
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vigorous  reaixtance  (ban  permanent  oaes,  wbi 
wiiit-  of  panial  dilH[iiduti<in  nod  ditay. 

2.  The  et'Mvm  uould  be  mudi  Ic:^  expea 
rurtiUuitioii.  Tliuee  lemporsr;  works  tould 
irooiBi  with  very  littlo,  if  auy.  addiiional  e: 
(riiirritcticy,  tlie  zeal  and  palriutisiu  of  llie  )•« 
I  aupplj-  auy  amouut  of  lubor  lliut  mi) 
i-_...  ,_  ,o. .       ..  :.  ---i)t  proponed  1 


York  ILL    JOi-t.       Ah  H  IH  JI<^L  JJI'U^ 

litua  of  peace,  the  expeuiK 


ol  In 


In  tb«  early  part  of  1819,  Cnpt.  Pa 

exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eastei 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Gheut,  While  < 
from  barometricHl  and  therm ometrical 
of  the  Highlands  dividing  the  rivets  n 
St.  Lawrence,  from  thoBe  which  flow 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  ca 
on  tbe  St,  Lawrence,  and  correspond! 
Maine. 

In  1820,  Capt.  Partridge  resigned  h: 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  practical 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attent 
its  main  features  was,  doubtless,  sug( 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calc 
ciencies  which  he  and  others  had  aires 
colleges  and  higher  seminarieB  of  learn 
deficiencies  and  their  remedies  were  6f 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequent 
"education  in  its  most  perfect  state  t 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  co; 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  pit 
ceeds  to  characterize  the  existing  plan  < 

1.  It  is  not  sufflcieotl;  prscEicsl,  nor  prope 
su  AniericsD  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  dli 
are  dei<Cined  Tor  a  liberal  education,  as  it  it  c 
Bfce.  to  the  atody  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  iangi 
aliirijl  attention  to  Ilieirown  language,  theelei 
hnving  devoted  several  years  in  tbia  way,  tbej 
of  a  college  or  unireral^. 

Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose 
hifcher  branches  of  learning;  after  which,  the, 
rupposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  dutiei 
Is  this  actually  llie  caso?  Are  Ihoy  prepared 
clinnra  correctly  the  dnties  of  any  station  Id 
pitico  Ihem?  Have  they  liuen  inatracled  in  i 
ally,  and  more  especially  in  Ulo  principles  o 
tlicreby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  lefpslatiTo  coun 
tentton  been  i-ufficiently  directed  to  those  (ire 
tioual  iuduetry  and  sources  of  national  wsi 
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mnnufactures  ?  Have  they  been  taught  to  examine  the  policy  of  other  notions, 
and  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  prosperity  of  their  own  country?  Are  tliey 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure 
latigue,  or  to  become  the  defenders  of  their  country's  riglits,  and  the  av^-'Tigers 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  Che  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  appears  to 
me  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established,  their  education 
is  so  far  defective. 

2.  Another  defect  in  the  present  system,  is,  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  our 
principal  semin  iries,  of  physical  edu?ation,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students. 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  exercise^ for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  confirming  and  rendering 
vigorous  tlie  constitution,  I  presume,  must  be  evident  ib  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  comparatively 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the^health  of  the  closest  applicant  may 
be  preserved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exer- 
cises, I  know,  from  practical  experience ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
tliat  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he 
may  study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  incapable  of  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time  allowed  the  stu- 
dents ;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  study 
and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  in.'^tructorSi  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole ;  during  the  remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study,  will  im- 
prove at  their  rooms,  while- those  who  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not 
improve,  but  will  be.  very  likely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to  their  consti- 
tutions and  destructive  to  their  morals.  If  this  vacant  time  could  be  employed 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they  amuse  and  improve  the  mind,  would 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  the  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  point  gained.  That  this  may  be  done,  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
course  of  these  observations,  to  show. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  the 
wealtiiier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing  habits  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance, highly  injurious  to  themselves,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which 
they  are  members.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  students  of  our 
seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.  Collect  together  at  any  seminary, 
a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they  generally  are  at  our  institutions, 
furnish  them  with  money,  and  allow  them  a  portion  of  idle  time,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  betx>me  ornaments  in  society,  they 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
an  immense  rein>onsibility  re^tin?  on  parents  and  g^ardians,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  having  the  care  and  instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aw^^re. 

When  youths  are  sent  to  a  seminary,  it  is  presumed  they  are  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  something  that  is  useful,  and  not  to  acquire  bad  habits,  or  to 
spend  money ;  they  should  consequently  be  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort,  convenience  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  no 
instance  be  put  into  their  hands.  So  certainly  as  they  have  it,  just  so  certainly 
will  they  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  done  in  a  manner 
seriously  to  injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  frequently 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
Hud  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  The  over-weening  indulgence  of 
parents,  has  been  tlie  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  useful- 
ness of  many  a  promising  youth.  They  may  eventually  discover  their  error, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  late  to  correct  it.  Mudi  better  does  that  person  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  real  friend  to  the  thoughtless,  unwary  youth,  who  withholds 
from  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicious  courses. 
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A.  flith  defect  la  tli«T«qiiirii«  all 

1  jonth  bave  not  tha  same  indin 
;aa  a  particular  indiimCion  and  capi 
iBtheniB  tics  and  other  bnmclieiori 

it  will  be  in  tbid  to  att^'inpt  ma 
UHt  of  the  latter.  Consequeotlf ,  i 
be  loet,  or  BOmetbii^  worse  than  I 
clinai^on  Ibr  Uie  ai'quLreRWiitcif  k 
liLi'li  he  will  be  likel;  lo  excel.  1 
kl  be  permitted  to  punue  those, 
1 1br  whiub  be  haa  an  averaioD,  i 
I  common  proficieticf ,  be  diould  t 
irated  Pascal,  ia  a  atnlcing  inBtanc 
rce  a  y outli  lo  attead  to  braDitiiea 

to  the  excluaioD  of  those  Tor  whtc 
the  bther  of  tliLS  emineDt  man  f 
ce  would  never  have  aeen  bun,  ^ 


A  nzth  ddbct  is  tfas  {Hvacribinf 

ed,  a  course  of  education.  By  t 
;  on  a  level  with  the  aluggard,  To 
nothing  in  reelect  to  time,  and  tl 
ilus  for  exertion.  If  any  thing  w 
eU.  it  is  tlie  desire  to  prevent  oti 
I  belter  to  allow  each  one  to  ] 
lugb  uaderBlaiuliiig  of  the  lubjecl 

aWng  stated  what  ^pe«red 
le.  academics  and  noltegcs  as 
eeds  to  point  ont  th«  remedi 

The  organization  and  discipUne  a! 
ider  a  military  syatem,  anbordinal 
irved  tiian  uudur  aiiy  otiier.  W 
rue  priociplea  and  feeling!!  of  a  h 
ntinste,  houorable.  and  manly.  ] 
ill  tliai  low  cunning,  whtdi  ia  but 
asaaein,  but  if  be  baT«  an  enemy, 
boast  tbut  tliey  have  broken  the  I 
tl  they  are,  or  have  been  memben 
,  by  uieao  prevarication  atid  &ls 

broken  ordeni  and  regnlatioos,  h 
m ;  but  will  not  boast  of  having 
led  and  Hxed  in  early  youlji,  will 

doring  life ;  he  will  be  equally  ol 
cadeniic  regulations  under  which 
lable  citizen  in  oooaequeuce  there< 
wear  a  military  garb,  or  live,  for 
try  discipline^  will  be  inQuenced 
d ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  only  pr 
leous  principles,  which  have  bec< 
nature  baa  Dot  formed  tbem  with 
uid  groveling. 
Militaiy  science  and  iDstmctioD 


m  of  the  TTnited  Stat* 
try  in  the  great  body  of  the  peopl 
,  and  of  Ihc  laws  made  in  pursua 
een  U  forty-dve  yeura  of  age,  u: 
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to  be  called  upon  fbr  the  discharge  of  roilitary  duty — ^he  is  emphatically  a  citi- 
zen soldier,  and  it  appears' to  me  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  be  equally  pre- 
pared by  education  to  discluurge,  correctly,  his  duties  in  either  capafity.  If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  army,  (that  bane  of  a  republic,  aud  engine  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  despots,)  our  militia  roust  be  patronized  and  improved,  and 
military  information  must  be  disseminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  peo* 
pie;  when  deposited  with  them,  it  is  in  safe  hands,  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  tlie  enemies  of  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  amongst  us  many  worthy  individuals,  wlio  deem  the  cultivation 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  heresy,  Hattering  themselves,  and  endeavoring  to 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  when 
wars  are  to  cease,  and  universal  harmony  prevail  amongst  mankind.  But,  my 
fellow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  the  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  in 
reality,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  preparation  for  war.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  what  do  we  behold?  A  league  of  crowned 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  militaiy  force  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenaries!  Ill-fated  Naples,  and  more  ill-&ted  Spain,  have  both  felt 
the  effects  of  their  peacefMe  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wide-spreading 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  in  his  mfinite  goodness  has  interposed  be- 
tween us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  like  experience.  The  principles 
of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  If  rendering  mankind  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  (as  a  science,) 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  I  unite  most  cordially  with  those,  usually 
termed  peace-men«  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  it.  But  such, 
I  am  confident,  would  not  be  the  result  Wars  amongst  nations  do  not  arise 
because  they  understand  how  to  conduct  them  skillfully  and  on  scientific 
principles ;  but  are  induced  by  the  evil  propensities  and  dispositions  of  mankind. 
To  prevent  the  effect,  the  cause  must  be  removed.  We  may  render '  nations 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  we  may  carry  tliem  back,  as 
respects  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  even  of  savageism,  and  still 
wars  will  exist  So  long<a8  mankind  possess  the  dispositions  which  they  now 
possess,  and  which  they  ever  have  possessed,  so  long  they  will  fight  To  pre- 
vent wars,  then,  the  disposition  must  be  changed;  no  remedy  short  of  tliis..will 
be  effectual  In  proportion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  wan, 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  their  battles  sanguinary, 
and  their  whole  system  of  war&re,  destructive.  War,  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  than  it  does  under  an  improved  and  refined  system, 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  hard  fighting,  and  the  laws  of  war 
are  proportionally  ameliorated.  What  rational  man,  what  friend  of  mankind, 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  present  humane  and  refined  system  of  war- 
fiu«,  Sar  that  practiced  by  an  Attila,  a  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a  Mahomet, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  single  engagement  and  when  conquest 
and  extermination  were  synonymous  terms.  On  the  principles  of  humanity, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  miUtary  art  should  be 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  proportion  as  this  is  done, 
battles  will  be  less  sanguinary  and  destructive,  the  whole  system  more  humane, 
and  war  itself  a  fiir  leas  evil.  But  independent  of  any  connection  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
this  for  many  reasons;  viz.  :-^ 

^rst    It  is  of  great  use  in  the  readmg  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military  operations, 
descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  kc  How,  I  would  ask,  is  the  reader  to  under- 
stand this  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  of  the  various 
systems  of  military  tactim,  of  the  science  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack  and 
defense  of  fortified  pL&oeB,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ?  Without  ^uch 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  bat  little  information  from  a 
large  portion  of  what  he  reads. 

Second.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  in  oi^er  to  write  well  on  any  subject,  it  must  be  under- 
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Stood,  now,  llien,  can  the  lilUorjan  give 
a  camp«i)^i.  buttle,  or  ai^te,  who  ia  uut  on 
on  wliicli  iiiiliinrv  operuiiotia  are  couduc(«d 
laiipiage  iirti-«i„ry  lor  conimunicatiiij^  h. 
II1.8  U  llie  |)rJni'.pBl  rei-aoii  wli;.  aa  il  nppei 
sn  much  superior  to  the  modem,  Muuy  0 
iniliLBiy  men.  Some  of  tliem  accoinplishMl 
tiry  operuliuiuj  by  siich  writen  ae  Xeouphc 
are  pertk^lly  elc.r  nod  intelligible,  wlienaa 
of  modern  hiKioriana,  the  Diost  we  urn  lean 
taken,  or  (hat  a  battle  waa  loufilit  and  a 
ignorance  of  (he  prindples  on  wliioh  the  < 
reasons  whj-  the  nsulta  were  aa  they  were. 
ITiird,  It  ia  csacutiaUj  noceawry  for  the 
The  military  defense  of  our  country  is  d< 
trusta  which  is  veHted  by  the  coo^itlTution  ii 
a  well  known  fiul,  that  more  money  ia  drai 
the  military',  thun  in  any  other  deparlmen 
miiat  be  done  under  the  nttiction  of  the 
whether  it  bo  not  of  tlie  greatest  importani 
lawa  should  be  in  every  respetl  well  prepa 
the  subject  7  That  there  haa  been,  und  s 
subject  amon^^t  the  great  body  of  the  mi 
.  perfectly  evidi-tit  10  any  one  who  ia  compel 
amine  our  military  legislation  aince  the  i-om 
feci  liule  hesitation  in  asserting,  ihiil  fruni 
from  any  other  cnitse,  as  much  money  has  I 
taiy  department  alone,  aa  would  cancel  a  Is 
Firurlh.  U  ia  of  great  use  to  the  traveler 
Suppoae  a  young  man,  with  the  t^cat  <du 
colleges  or  utiiversilii'a,  were  to  visit  Kurop 
first  clasa  of  the  community,  and  where  III 
important  appendages  lo  nearly  all  the  pr 
servo,  whieh  he  docB  rot  undersIandT  1  h 
he  finds  himself  enibsrrasFed  lor  want  of  : 
Bitempt  an  investigation  oT  the  principles  a. 
or  of  their  (tovemnienta,  he  finds  tlie  miUtal 
they  can  not  be  (horoi^ly  understood  will 
Sir  less  intiirmation.  than  with  the  aid  of  a 
derived.  As  it  respects  the  military  esercli 
of  no  other  uae  than  in  preserving  the  bet 
them  s  good  figure  and  manliness  of  depot 
aniple  reusons  liir  introducing  ttiem  into  our 
ter  calculated  than  any  others  for  counterat 
and  can  ahvitys  be  attended  to,  at  such  tir 
idleness  or  useless  amusements.  Having  e? 
subject,  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  more  s 
I  woul.d  propose  lo  introduce  into  a  complel 

1.  The  couiw  of  classical  and  neientific 
and  perfect  as  at  our  mo't  approved  insl 
earnestly  enjoined  and  required  M  derive  i 
the  most  approved  authors,  aa  their  time  an 

2.  A  due  iHirtion  of  time  should  be  devott 
scieotilic  opemtions  in  tlie  Held.  The  pu| 
pedestrian  excursionB  into  tlie  country,  be  hi 
mountains,  and  lo  determine  their  altitudes 
aa  by  trigonometry.  Thoae  excnmionB,  wh 
(which  1  estimate  an  important  part  of  ed 
and  healthy,  would  also  prepare  them  tor  H 
generally,  and  would  further  confer  on  ther 
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neoeasary  for  mllitaiy  and  civil  engineers,  for  surveyors,  for  travelora,  &c.|  and 
which  can  never  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3.  Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agricultural 
pursuits,  gardening,  Ac 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  a  practical  scientific  Icnowledge  of  agriculture  would  con- 
stitute an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  citizen. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  elementary  education.  By  these  means,  it  wiU  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvements  generally  dis- 
seminated amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

4.  A  furtlier  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  explana- 
tory lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  military  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  states,  in  which 
should  be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  state  governments,  on  the 
science  of  government  generally.  In  fine,  on  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  country. 

5.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics*  shops,  where 
those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasionally  employ  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  use- 
flil  mechanic  art 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation ;  eight  hours  allowed  for 
sleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  and  such  other  necessary  personal 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  the  military  and  other  exer- 
cises, fencing,  Ac.  The  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  due  proportion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  the  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  following;  viz.: — 

1.  The  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
elementary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  least,  as  much,  and  I  thmk  I 
may  venture  to  say  more,  of  book  knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  present 
system. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  accomplished  soldier,  a 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert  mechanician,  an  ii  telligent  mer- 
chant, a  political  economist,  leg^islator  and  statesman.  In  fine,  he  oould  hardly 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  to-  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  his 
country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  morality,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  importance,  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous constitution;  with  a  head  to  oonoeive  and  an  arm  to  execute — ^he  woula 
emphatically  possess  a  sound  mhid  in  a  sound  body.  ' 

After  much  correspondence  Capt  Partridge  decided  to  carry  ont 
his  principles  of  education  in  an  institution  organized  on  his  own 
plan  and  conducted  by  himself,  with  sach  assistance  as  he  conld 
command,  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  he 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  their  parents 
had  their  choice  of  studies,  out  of  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  of 
any  academy  and  college  in  New  England  combined — ^in  which 
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cf  inetniction  and  discipline  al.  Middletown,  was  the  military  marcheft 
and  pedestrian  ezenrsions  for  scientiflo  and  recreating  purposes  oon* 
ducted  upder  his  personal  command^  or  in  bis  compax^.  Several 
of  these  excursions  occupied  three  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  mititarj  niarehes  aaaonnted  in  the 
i^ggregate  to  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  these  and  the  various 
pedesterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearl  j  all  points  of  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  irame- 
diate  and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  leare 
Middletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  has 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  insmediate  superintend* 
ence,  that  he  naight  start  a  simikr  isistitntion  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1888^  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Middletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powws  of  a  college. 

In  1833, 1834, 1837,  and  183^,  Gapt  Partridge  was  elected  repre 
sentative  from  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the.  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
and  in  that  capacity  Ubored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  system 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  h&  secured  for  certain  petitioners  a  charter 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  required  ''to 
provide  for  a  constant  comve  of  instruction  in  military  science  and 
eivfl  engineering,'*  and  are  '^  prohibited  horn  establiahing  any  r^gu* 
lations  of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  religion  or  politics.*'  Of* 
diis  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty-five  trustees^  Capt.  Partridge 
was  a  member,  and  in  organising  the  institution  in  1826,  he  was 
^eeted  president  of  the  Faculty.  He  continued  to  instruct  in  his 
own  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  adminis* 
tered  the  affiurs  of  the  university  till  1844^  when  owing  to  some  dif* 
ficuhies  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arnia^  and  aceourtte* 
ments,  which  were  his  private  pn^rty,  he  resigned. 

In  1838,  he  was  inflne^tial  in  calling  together  a  convention,  of 
military  officers  and  persona  interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency  tot 
the  oiganisaition  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  meet  for  con- 
sultation. This  coinvention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July ; 
and  continued  to  meet  annually  for  many  years»  to  discuss  plana 
li»r  tile  orgamsation  and  dfecqpline  of  the  militia,  for  the-  dissem- 
ination of  a  knowledge,  of  military  science,  for  the  defense  of  the 
eoast,  Ac.  Many  reports  of  thia  body  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
tbs  proceedings  were  forwacded  io,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States^ 

Ia  1889,  on  the  noqaest  of  many  influential  eitixens,  he 
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Port8inoutli,  Yirgiiiiii,  to  eeUblidi  &  1 
and  which  nas  aoon  after  lecoguized  b 
as  the  Virginia  literary,  Scieolific,  an< 
bj  an  apprupriation  out  of  the  Litem 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  1 
of  the  State,  bas  been  greatty  iustrDmei 
ginia  a  Icnowledge  and  taste  for  mil 
this  mstituiiou,  and  tbe  personal  in 
Bcholara  at  Norwich  and  Middletown 
similar  schools  in  other  Boathem  state 

In  May,  1842,  CapL  Partridge  acce 
structor  for  a  large  body  of  officers  t 
Tolanteer  militia  in  encampment  at  R 
evening  he  delivered  a  lectnre  l«  offic< 
marqnee,  and  daring  tbe  day  exerci8e<j 
arras,  and  in  company,  r^menta],  am 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  oc 
correctness  and  practicability  of  bia 
&r  as  tesQDg  the  qualificatjuns  of  offii 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of 
troops,  by  assembling  officen  and  me 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numt 
tors  properly  qualified  for  tbe  work, 
trained  in  the  best  military  institution 
provcment  in  military  organixation,  et 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputai 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of 
tem,  and  give  respectability  and  efficic 
public  service.  This  result  would  bi 
number  of  educational  institutions  sim 
ganized  ander  many  disadvantages  a 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  tast 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  si 

In  1653,  be  opened  at  Brandywine 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institnl 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  edu 
institution  in  which  physical  trtuning 
exercises  and  movementa,  should  accoi 
tical  knowledge  of  the  great  principU 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorte 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  p 
tion  with  those  directly  interested,  em 
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tific,  and  literary  stadies  \9ith  systematic  pedestrian  excursions,*  and 
marches  in  vacations  to  the  great  objdcts  of  natural,  economical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  In  this  latter 
particular,  he  unconsciously  applied  the  suggestion  of  Milton  in  his 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  that  '^  the  students  of  his  Academy  should 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  and  all 
conmiodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbors  and  port«  of  trade, — even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as*  to 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  sailing  and  sea-fight/'  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  Milton's  plan  of  gratifying 
"  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  "  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation."  But  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  siiddeh  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  1853, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1853,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Noi 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub 
dued  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  which 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
years — he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  I7th  of  January,  1864,  he 
breathed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  national  defense. 
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*  Caplain  Pnriridfe  atUehed  much  importance  to  pedestrian  exearaiooi  In  reference  both  to  hjr- 
genie,  and  educational  coroideratiom.  To  these  ezeoisions  he  attributed  bis  own  robosi  health, 
and  his  raniiiiar  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  American  battles.  In  one  year,  (1830.)  be  made 
fbuT  ezcutsions  from  Norwich,  each  occupjinf  from  four  to  six  days— end  from  one  hundred  and 
tfty  to  four  hundred  milee— the  last  day's  walk  feiierally  averaf ing  over  sixty  miles.  He  had 
tseended  and  measured  the  altitude  of  all  the  highest  mountain  elevations  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Althongh  living  mort  of  his  life  i 
sad  public  duties,  nnder  circanntaii 
habilaUon,"  he  hmd  stroi^  domaotie 
a  geoiat  companioa  in  hi*  own  ny 
married  Mias  Swasey,  the  daoghtei 
Nov  Hampabire,  and  to  tJiis  b^py 
The  oldest  boy,  0«oige,  waa  educaU 
tern,  and  bad  diaplajed  ngonin*  btt 
attainmeDts  in  matb«matical  atndiea 
aorviTad  his  father  onlj  a  few  moatli 
were  to  the  widow  aad  children  " — i 
intellect  nss  laid  bj  the  side  of  that 
filler  in  the  little  village  boryiog-gra 
h«  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for 
poraning  his  studiet  in  Warren,  Penn 
<rf  tJie  United  States  for  volantoers, 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  Ha  enl 
■noted  to  a  captuncy  in  a  Fannaylvaii 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,,  whose 
greatly  weakened  by  ezposore  and 
charged  from  the  service.  His  super 
er,  says :  "  He  is  in  every  lespect  a  n 
otherwise  !  He  has  it  all  by  right  < 
ciate  that  you  have  made  a  vary  gre 
ment  and  the  coontry  in  sending:  hix 
ban  been  forced  open  na." 


POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  A  NATIONAL  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


NOTK 

As  an  Appendix  to  our  Memoir  of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  we  re- 
pnbliBh  the  following  Memorial  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  becaase  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
country. 

MEMORIAL  OF  ALDEN  PARTRIDGE, 

BeUxting  to  the  Military  Academy  at  WeH  IbifU^  and  praying  that  yovng  men 
educated  at  other  military  eehaole  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  admieeion  to  the 
army  ae  those  young  m,en  have  who  are  educated  at  IVett  Jbint.  January  21, 
1841.     deferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Aj^airt, 

lb  the  Honorable  Congress  of  (he  United  Stales : — The  memorial  of  Alden  Par- 
tridge, President  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Vermont, 
respectfully  showeth : 

That  your  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions,  that  stations  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument  should  be  equally  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  aspire,  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Tour  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  witli  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  jniblic  expense, 
have,  for  many  years,  monopolized  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  the 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  in  order  to  place  this  subject  more  clearly  before  your 
honorable  body,  your  memorialist  would  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  tlie 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of 
engineers."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act^  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy  who  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  firom  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated  at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  aU  the  youtli  of  our  coun- 
try, except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
"  public  charity  school,"  firom  the  military  service  of  their  country,  who  are 
above  twenty- one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
privaJtes  or  non-commissioned  officers.  And  can  such  a  system  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  ?    Your  memorialist  believes  not.    On 
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ihe  oMitTBiy,  he  feela  eonfiiiect  in  the  afsrrtii 
puble  vlolntion  of  Ihem.  The  direct  nad  « 
BXtPnd  ExKiiUm  patronagf;  for  the  Presiilt 
choiea  ttm  humired  and  fifty  who  are  to  be  p 
establish  on  arisUxrac]!  of  the  most  dangeroi 
in  the  Doited  SUiIes.  What,  your  memorial 
1  not  wliere  any  particular  class  in  a  Stale 
wliich  the  great  bod?  of  the  people  are  dq 
West  Point  enjoy  aooh  privil6g«»f  »nd  if  i 
tncraoj  1  Tour  nwBiorialigt  believes  that  □< 
bo  controverted.  But  your  memoriaUst  will 
lations  at  West  Point  have  not  only  eoastil 
Stato.t,  but  that  this  arietocracy  has  already 
ry.  How  many  individuals,  your  memoralil 
of  honor,  vrasit,  or  emolument,  under  Ihe  6 
years,  have  had  their  sons,  brotlien,  nepht 
the  public  expense  at  We«t  Point,  to  the  en 
the  least^)  were  equally  meritoriou)<,  and  equ 
the  republic?  And  how  maoy  <>!  those  thu 
aervice  whatever?  A.  ralerence  to  the  rolls 
inquiries.  Your  memorialist  has  persimol  ki 
memorialiM  la  well  aware  that  it  has  beei 
moiii^troua  invasioD  of  the  rights  of  the  peoi 
Ur.  JefiersoQ.  Your  memorialist  isTeady  I 
tabliahed  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  \ 
tion  ;  but  denies  that  any  inferenc-e  can  be  d 
tain  the  present  system.  The  instituiioa  Ou 
gineera,  which  was  limited  to  slzteen  office 
those  exclusive  privilefces  which  have  sin(? 
39tli  of  April,  1812,  (just  previous  to  tlie  d 
ever,  passed,  eotitled  "  An  act  tnaking  Am 
neerai"  by  the  proviaona  of  which,  the  wh 
[aatrj,  artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  not  to  exc 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  c 
orefionarii  power  to  attach  tbem  \o  the  Uititi 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Gr 
ence  toa  miir  Mtabliahment.  Your  memorj 
tentlon  of  your  honorable  body  particularly 
just  referred  to;  and,  if  he  does  not  much 
that  the  Preaident  is  not  rtqvired,  but  sin 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretional 
to  attach  Ihera  to  the  Uilitaiy  Academy,  or 
companies^  agreeably  to  the  proviaions  of  a 
hero  your  loeinorioliat  would  observe  thai 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets 
artillery,  light  inGlntTy,  and  infantry,  amoUD 
than  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  1S12.  J 
President  Uadison  considered  that  the  law  : 
ctes  BO  long  as  they  coneidered  their  service 
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sequently  did  not  fill  them.  The  largest  number  of  cadets  ever  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  previous  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.  Do  the  necessities  oC  the  country  require  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retained  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  of  peace  ?  Your  memorialist  be- 
lieves not.  But  it  is  urged,  in  favor  of  this  academy,  that  it  presents  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.  Your  memorialist,  however*, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  consHlMional  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  national  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
your  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  all  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object.  Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  If)  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.  Poverty,  however  meri- 
torious the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  but  a  sorry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment. 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  for  com- 
missions would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of- 
ficers. Before  your  memorialist  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense,  Gen«^rals  "Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  by  whose 
valor,  skill,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  consutute  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  received  their  education  ?  The  answer  is  ready:  at 
the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  ovm  expense ;  just  as  every 
American  citizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  proteges  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twent)'  years,  exhibited  more  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  ?  Let 
the  events  of  the  Florida  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer the  question.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  concealed  fi*ora 
the  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  boards  of  visitors^)  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  military  pedants  and 
military  dandies^  but  will  never  form  efficient  soldiers.  Much  more  important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coat^  the  placing  of  a  button^  and  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  gloves  and  pantaloons^  than  to  those  physical  and  moral  quali- 
ties which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.    Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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porticnlariM  but  ooe — and  that  U  the  Norwic 
luoat,  over  vhich  be  hu  the  honor  to  preeide. 
led  by  tbe  L^islature  of  Venuont  in  Novembe 
fer  dlolomaa,  tc.  By  the  act  of  iucorpomtion, 
of  tlie  education  of  all  tbe  pupils.  They  u 
Ihorouglily  inairucted  in  the  Iheorptiral  port  of  : 
praclical  duties  of  the  eoldier,  and  eveiy  one  wh 
veil  quallQed  to  di^harge  the  duties  oT  a  cotnp 
sory,  to  command  a  battalion)  in  anj  corps  of  I 
prepsre  tliem  to  discharjre  the  more  hardy  and  s 
uccaaionally  perform  military  niarchee.  In  the 
formed  a  mnrcii,  under  the  perwjnal  command  c 
brated  mililary  port  of  Ticonderoga,  carrying  tli 
BOcks,  ic. ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one 
Of  this  distance,  one  hundred  and  forty  milea  wa 
by  Etcamboat.  The  march  on  fool  waa  perfor 
days,  crossing  the  Groen  Mountain  range  twi 
heiivena  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  restii 
during  the  whole  march,  was  hot;  and  they  wei 
occasioned  by  llie  severe  drought,  nearly  the  whi 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The  youngest  i 
teen  years  of  age.  The  other  branches  of  liten 
to  aa  eiteneiTely,  and  the  latter  much  more  prai 
tutiou  in  the  United  Stales;  and  tbe  students 
qualitied  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  ct^intt 
Bbtuding  the  members  of  this  inaiitulion  are,  to 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corpc 
other  institution  in  tbe  country,  and  ha^o  also  0 
tiona  at  their  own  expense,  they  aro  virtually  e: 
Irary  and  monopoiaing  regulations  (established 
law,)  of  (he  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
1840,  a  member  of  the  j^orwich  University,  the 
tlenian  in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommen 
War  for  a  commisaion  in  the  army,  but  was  info 
cws,  and  that  the  cadets  from  Wfat  Point  were  i 
mcancia.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1840,  youi 
retaiy  of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentl 
University,  for  commisHons  in  the  army  of  tbe  1 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29,  1 
a  an  extract:  "I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  j 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris.  Stevens,  and  D 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  1 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consider 
Ihey  can  be  appointed."  Now  your  memorialist 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  largo  r 
are  commissioned  every  year;  and  he  presumes 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  effected.  B 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  havi 
whom  Executine  favor  has  admitted  into  this  nu 
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cated  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  the  country,  become  appli- 
cants, their  claims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  unconstitutional,  unequal^ 
and  monopolizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest ;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish- 
ment of  some  rule  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  least, 
(  o  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  consliiuiional  rights ;  that  when  they  become  appUcants  for  stations 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  "West  Point. 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark;  that  in  October,  1840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub- 
ject, requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  which  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz : 

1st.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
foster  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  country ;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia, 
(our  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government ; 
and  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  military  science  can  be  attained  at  other  institu- 
tions, from  which  the  necessary  oflQcers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  tlie  people.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
])ort  may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating  military 
information  amongst  the  people,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  annually  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existmce  whatever  in 
law,  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation  ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
tiiis  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Your  memorialist  earnestly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive usurpation^  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  fi-om  West  Point  to  Washmgton  a  grievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  of  engineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession ;  and,  when  at  West  Point,  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legaX  superintendent  The  appointment, 
therefore,  of  any  particular  oflQcer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Partridge, 

January,  13,  1841.  President  of  Norwich  University 
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UrLITARV  ACADEHT  AT  WE 


We  publiali  Iha  foreBoiiig  Memorial  of  Capt  Pa 
dri^9  the  )(rievaDCo"  of  itic  Uilllar?  Acadeo 
i  iphieat  a(  mpntliy  witb  llie  objecl  or  main  arguni 
Bpecimcna  of  the  opioioDa  held  and  ^rnp^rated 
Fiipenntendent  of  Ihe  Acadetiiy,  who  did  more  th 
irid  ice  militsiy  instruclion  and  exen-iaes  in  Bcho 
ally  miliCary.  Wo  can  not,  however,  put  it  forth 
a  few  brief  rcmarka. 

To  Capt.  Partrid^  more  than  to  any  one  mBn, 
al  friends,  as  we  believe,  is  due  the  popular  olije< 
the  Cnited  States  Military  Academy,  except  ao  G 
t!it>  abuso  of  the  mode  of  apppoiniing  Cadets. 
Panridije  waa  never  known  to  express  any  doi 
uacfulnc^a  of  this  inatitutioo.  His  ohjeclions  B 
when  he  was  euperceded  in  the  guperint^ndenoe 
Of  the  circnmatancea  and  reaulta  of  hia  removal,  i 
Tliayer,  and  the  subseqiient  reorganization  of  thi 
ready  been  said  in  the  Histoiyof  Weat  Point,  inlh 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Ubois 

So  Sir  as  these  ohjcctiona  are  directed  to  the  c 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  aa  distinct  frvm  an 
npiinst  training  ofHcers  collected  together  and  oi 
tlicm  preeminently  frivolous.  If  any  friend  of  ll 
douliiflil  faith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  m 
Bilking  the  aame  Conf^resa  to  establish  a  system 
lie  petitions  to  redress  tbe  grievance  of  a  special  s 
ei'unient  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  light  orj 

So  tbr  as  ihese  objections  aie  aimed  at  die  mo 
tion, — confining  both  lo  the  patronage  of  one  m 
in  a  Congreiaional  District,  acting  in  either  case 
of  the  party  lo  be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  en 
ter  qualified, — we  hold  them  to  be  valid.  A  mor 
where  aa  opportunity  of  selecting  Ihe  most  merti 
nol  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  tbat  candidates  are  too  often 
to  the  oppninting  power,  from  lamily  and  party  o 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  social  condition  or  occnp 
tile  appointments.  On  the  other  band,  the  reel 
out  in  this  parliculsr  by  tbe  Cadets  themselvee^ 
fr»m  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by 
in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  '.'".'  cadets  a 
chijJve,  the  lathers  of  1.300  were  brniers  or  plant 
672,  were  merchants;  of  37T,  were  mechanics; 
25@,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  wen  cl( 
army  OT  navy;  of  572,  were  edlloni,  masters  o 
number,  1,136  n^re  orphans,  I,S85  were  in  mode 
diKcnt,  and  32*  in  independent  ra 
in  our  next  Number. 


POPCUa  OHXCTIOXS  TO  THS  tCOJtABY 

The  views  preMiiit«d  in  the  memorial  of  CapL  Pajiridge  i 
have  ibund  advocateB  in  and  out  of  Congress  before  aod  eina 
vere  anticifiaCed  by  tba  Secretary  of  War  (John  C  Calbomi] 
vhose  energetic  adnainistnUion  of  tbeDeputmeut  ia]816,th 
emy  first  assumed  the  organixatioa  of  an  efficient  military  sc 
place  of  thorough  scieaCific  iustruction  ia  the  hoowledge  not 
of  military  drill,  but  ot  the  duties  of  an  acoompliebed  artille 
military  engineer ;  and  they  have  been  deepened  by  the  r 
vidouB  xystem  of  appointment  to  cadetship,  in  which  perao: 
pcJitical  considerations  have  in  too  many  instances  ontweig 
merits  of  young  mmi,  wboM  natural  aptitude  and  generous  e 
would  have  found  here  the  spectat  field  for  their  largest  devel 
and  usefulneas..  These  views  fuuud  expression  in  the  elaboialf 
of  Franklin  PiCTce,  dien  a  member  of  the  House  from  New 
shire,  in  the  discusuon  of  an  amendment  to  the  a[^propria1 
in  1836  (June  30),  who  "  fefc  bonnd  to  oppose  tbe  bill  in  eve 
of  its  progress  " — mainly  on  the  ground  that  "  the  ingtitalion  c( 
ftxcksive  and  gratuitous  privileges." 

1%  h  graimlam,heen»M  tlotewbokreBofbrtiinateas  to  obtain  admisd 
HMire  tbnir  cdacatioa  witkont  mij'  oblivion,  exrept  such  as  a  sense 
may  impose,  to  return,  dtber  by  service  or  otherwise,  the  sli|jhteBt  eij 
It  18  exclusive,  iniianiuch  aa  only  one  youth  out  of  ft  population  of  p 
47,000  can  participate  in  ha  adYantagee  at  the  Bame  tune;  and  those 
Bucceasfol,  are  atlmitted  at  an  Hge  when  their  charactera  cannot  have  bt 
veloped,  uud  with  vuTf  little  knowledge  of  their  adaptation,  mental  or 
lor  military  life.  The  sjstem  disregards  one  of  those  great  priucipli 
carrieci  into  practice,  conlriljuted  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  lo  n 
arms  of  Napoleon  invincihla  tor  so  many  years.  Who  Joes  not  percoiv 
desnoys  the  very  life  and  ipring  at  mililnry  aidor  and  eathusiasm,  I: 
foreclosing  all  hojw  of  promotion  to  her  soldier  and  non-commissiuucd 
Howevermcritorioas  may 'be  his  lervices,  however  preeminent  laay  be 
qualifications  for  conmand,  all  are  unavsilinj;.  The  portculLis  is  drc 
tween  him  and  preferroont,  the  »isdom  of  your  laws  havinB  provided 
criterion  than  that  of  admitted  eonra^  nnd  conduct,  by  which  to  deten 
are  vordiy  of  command.  They  have  laade  as  Academy,  where  acerlaii 
of  young  gentlemen  are  educated  annually  at  the  public  expense,  and 
there  is,  in  conseqtienee,  a  general  niA,  not  so  mch  from  sentiments  e 
isia,  and  a  taste  for  military  lift,  as  from  motives  less  worthy — the  avt 
the  only  avenue,  to  rank  in  jour  army. 

I  deny  utterly  the  expedienqy  and  the  right  to  educate  at  the  public 
any  nnmber  of  yonnt;  men  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  education,  i 
ibni  a  portion  of  yoBr  military  force,  hat  to  return  to  the  walks  of  pri 
Such  was  never  the  operation  of  the  Militaiy  Academy  until  after  tli 
ISIS;  and  the  doctrine,  so  &r  as  I  hive  bc«n  ^te  to  ascertain,  was  first 
anaounced  by  a  distinguished  individnal.  at  this  time  sufficiently  jealo 
exercise  of  executive  patronage,  and  greatly  alarmed  by  what  he  concei 
the  tendencies  of  this  Ooremment  to  ontnlism  and  coaiolidation.  I 
foand  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  eommmicated  to  Coogresi 

Mr.  Pierce,  nfterwsrds  President  Pierc«,  quotes  with  appi 
the  suggestion  of  Col.  Williams  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Jefleraon 
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^hat  the  plan  sfaoold  be  large  enooj 
"  but  also  any  youth  from  any  of  the 
an  education  whether  designed  for 
and  lei  tbem  be  assessed  lo  (he  value 
form  a  fund  for  extra  or  coDtiugent  i 

These  are  &e  true  doctrinei  ttpon  diil 
miniitration  under  which  the;  were  prom' 
TiewB  of  slBUsmen  in  the  eartier  and  porei 
officers  of  yoar  army  the  highest  advantage 

miliCaTy  science,  and  let  those  adrmntaga 
Kich  tenna  and  rej^olnIioTiB  aa  shall  be  at  c 
adTantagtwus  lo  the  service ;  bat  let  oil  yc 
militarv  lift,  and  dtsire  Ut  adopt  anas  ai 
tubordinale  fituations  at  their  own  eipensi 
or  guanlLtnH,  in  the  same  manDer  that  the 
the  pruttssions  of  civil  life. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  see  this  connl 
but  I  woald  have  it  a  school  of  practice,  ai 
the  service  of  tfae  United  States  :  not  an  i[ 

Cing  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  completion 
ve  of  absence,  resign  their  commissions,  i 
There  ha»  alivady  been  eroendeil  npon  I 
lioDB,  three  hundred  thooaand  duUais.  Be 
red  Bod  ei^hteiii  Btadenta  were  admitted  in 
who  were  ever  there,  only  two  hundred  am 
the  end  of  1B30.  Here  are  the  expenses  j 
yon  have  tvalized. 

When  the  War  of  Secession  broke 
emy  then  in  the  army, — like  many  o 
service  of  tlic  United  States,  imbued 
sympaibizing  with  the  domestic  iof 
based — sided  with  the  political  leade. 
position  Co  the  iaatitution  took  anoihi 
War  silenced  these  objectors.  Accor 
ical  Meatier  of  iht  GraduaUt  of  the 
graduates  living  at  the  beginning  o 
and  184  iiom  the  army,  joined  in  thi 
Three-fourths  remained  fiuthfnl.  Ol 
the  titne,  184  (about  one-fifth)  joine 
ID  civil  life  all  bat  ooe  were  residf 
graduates  who  were  bora  in  or  appc 
maincd  loyal.  Of  the  292  loyal  grai 
secession,  115  re-entered- the  Army- 
tbose  who  were  disabled  for  active  d 
civil  capacities.  One-fifth  of  all  the  , 
ties  of  the  Rebellion,  one-fifth  laid  d 
one-half  were  wounded  in  defence  of 


AMERICAN  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

AT  NORWICH,  YBRMOMT. 


The  Auerigan  Litbrabt,  SoiBNTiFic,gU7D  Military  Academy,  at  Norwlcb, 
Vermont,  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  by  Capt  Alden  Partridge, 
and  continued  under  his  personal  superintendence  and  instruction,  assisted  by 
several  professors,  until  April  1st,  1825,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  Norwich, 
and  reopened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
cadets  published  August,  1821,  contains  a  prospectus  from  which  we  make 
extracts  to  exhibit  the  aims  of  that  school  and  of  tliis  particular  class  of  insti- 
tutions at  that  date. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  requisite  qnalifications  for  becoming  members  of.  the  Institution  are  the 
following,  viz :  That  the  candidate  be  of  good  moral  character,  that  he  bo  able  to 
read  and  spoil  correctly,  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and  work  the  ground  rulea 
of  arithmetic. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Toimg  eentlemen  destined  for  a  college  education,  can  be  prepared  at  this 
pominary  lor  admission  into  any  college  or  university  in  the  country,  either  as 
freshmen,  or  one  or  two  years  in  advance,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  be  enabled 
t6  acquire  a  good  military  and  practical  scientific  education.  Tonng  gentlemen 
also,  destined  for  the  navy,  can  here  be  instructed  in  the  scientific  part  of  thair 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  fortification,  and 
of  military  cuerations  generally,  on  land,  which  it  is  beueved  they  would  find 
highly  useful  in  future  life.  Parents  and  guardians  who  ore  desirous  of  placing 
their  sons  or  wards  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  state  whether  thev  wish 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  course  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  specify,  par- 
ticularly, those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  to  attend,  and  also  to  men- 
tion their  ages. 

The  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English  langtioges,  Arith- 
metic, the  construction  and  use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  6eometnr,'Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Planometry,  Btereometrv,  Mensuration  of'^ heights  and 
distances  by  Trigonometry,  and  also  Geometrically,  practical  Geometry  gener- 


other  eminences.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  H^'draulics,  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Electricity,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Navigation^  Geography,  including  the, 
use  of  Maps  aud  the  Globes ;  Composition,  Lo^c,  History,  Ethics,  the  elements 
of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Law  of  Nations,  Military  Law,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  states  severally,  Metaphvsics ;  Agriculture, 
Permanent  and  Field  Fortification,  Field  Engineering  generally,  the  construction 
of  Marine  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  of^^^nnnery,  a  complete  course 
of  Militarv  Tactics,  the  attack  ana  defense  of  fortified  places,  Castromctation. 
ancient  f^ortification,  the  ancient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 
places,  the  ancient  Tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  with  a 
description  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx  and  legion  ;  Book- 
Keeping,  Music,  Fencing,  Military  Drawing,  Topography^  Civil  Engineering,  in- 
duding  the  construction  of  Koads,  Canals,  Locks,  ana  Bndgres ;  Arcliitccture. 

The  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  Fencing  and  Music  will  not  be  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  regular  course  of  education,  and  consequently  those  who 
attend  to  them  will  be  charged  separately. 
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gjS  HILITART  ACADEKY  AT  N< 

kUUTABT  EiEsaSE,  A^1 
The  BtaJi'Dti"  will  be  rcftiilorlj  «nd  eorToctl 
Mhool  or  thu  hoUliur,  and  alno  in  t]ii>«  of  tUo  c< 
libewiiie  be  tuniflit  Iha  regular  firnuillon  uf  mi 
mounlliis,  unil  rtliavlag  giinrils  and  Bentineln;  tl 
offiwra  01  llhf  day,  and  adjntanla;  the  niikin^oi 
lioEU  of  militurr  re|>ana  ;  in  fine,  til  the  dutioi 
The  inditiiry  fXTri'i!<ea  and  dntiu*  wiU  be  ao  uru 
lima  that  wniild  ntbenriae  ba  dovoted  to  ntiidr ; 


■nbiticiile.    rroi-ticol  aclentille  i 

will  Mndiiei-  t'tjiiullv  lo  health  and  iniprovameat. 

The  sliidi-nts  will  be  reniiired  lo  sleep  oq  main 
beda  will  be  uUuwed  in  the  eat«bliBbmenL 

For  the  piir)>ni-c  of  giving  to  the  atnSeiita  a  mil 
on  military  <liilv,  and  alHO  on  a  prineipln  of  aoM 


dreia,  itbs»u'< 

•n  enJtni-ored  lo  combine  «a  fur 

military  aptiitin 

inee.  with  inch  ■  brm  •«,  while 

.'  of  hia  limba,  will  at  the  aame  1 

^ble.     The  diM 

'JiiliDe  will  be  atrict,  but  oorrect 

given  to  the  fi 

noble  and  independent  aencimenla  w 
whether  cllizvii  or  soldier.  The  Mrietcat  attenl 
mannera  and  morals  of  the  BtudcDla.  Thoy  will  1: 
innpeclion  of  the  iiu]>erintead«ni,  who  will  beat 
attention  which  it  is.  believed  their  parenla, 
would  bealow. 


For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  (paitioi 
alona  in  the  volimteer  eorpa  and  militia,!  who  >i 
a  re^lor  coiirHc  of  military  stiidiea  and  iDrftrnct' 
diffiiaine  miliiiiry  aeienoe  more  generrilj,  Capt, 
at  the  btfiTc- mentioned  ■eoiinarj',  three  coun 
eoun>e  to  ei^riimsnce  on  the  aeeond  lloudav  in 
aecoDd  Uoiidnv  in  JuW,  and  llie  chinl  oiurae  c 
aBnunlly.  _  Tbe^e  Iccti'ires  will  embnca  the  Ibl 

Int.  Ferman-jiil  lUid  field  fortifieitioD,  the  conal 
and  also  of  murine  batteriea. 
id.  The  attack  and  dcfenae  of  fortified  placea. 
Sd.   The  UBu  of  artillery,  with  a  genenl  expi 


and  nilea  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving 
(br  guard  diitv.  liliewiiwcaatrwnelation, 

fth.  (ieDeri.l  rules  for  the  atlaclt  and  deftenaa  0 

ins  an  etposition  of  the  principle*  of  baae  lines  i 

Tth.  Bulen  for  the  inapeution  and  review  of  tn 

">>    ».  Bumtiiary  of  ancient  fortiflc- ''''•■   -"^  ■ 

Romana. 


ttahing  and  diili-nding  fortified  plaoua. 
Kth.  A  euDimar}'  of  the  ancient  lactica,  pirtii 

Hcnption  of  aome  of  the  moM  «lebi 
■oeiBDt  Biiu  modem  timn,  for  the  piirpoae  of  p 
plea  explained  in  the  lecturea.  In  order  lo  rec 
perfectiv  iutellicihle,  plana  will  be  prepared,  on  < 
wiU  be  cleiirlv  Hiiil  distinctly  exhibited. 

Particular  ituntion  will  be  given  lo  a  full  oipl 
naed  in  fortifinitiun,  aa  well  ae  in  the  other  depi 
fbll  eoureo  -^Wl  cnmpriae  about  twenty  leeturei 
week  DOtil  Ihe  courae  be  floiahed.  The  lermB  f< 
dollani.  Gentlemen  aubacribing  for  two  ooniw 
attend  gratis.    All  thuM  attending  the  lecturea, ' 


.•^^ 
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On  the  l8t  of  April,  1825,  Capt  Partridge  was  induced  by  liberal  oyertures 
S\)m  citizens  of  MiddleCown,  €k>iiiL,  to  leave  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and 
remove  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  reopen  it  in  that  city.  Before  doing  so  he 
published  a  card  in  which  he  exhibits  the  progress  and  results  of  his  labors  at 
Norwidi. 

ThiB  seminary  was  opened  at  Norwioh,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1820,  nnder  my  immediate  direction  and  suporintenaenoe ;  and  al- 
Uiough  the  plan  was  new  and  untried,  besides  containing  principles,  which'  were 
by  many  considered  discordant  with  each  other,  viz.,  the  connecting  of  mental 
improvement  with  a  regular  oonrse  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  full  development 
of  the  phvsical  powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  svstem  of  disci- 
pline ;  still  its  success  nas  exceeded,  rather  than  &llen  short,  or  my  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  adjutant  of  the  institution, 
compiled  from  the  rolls  and  other  authentic  documents,  will  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  conolasions,  from  facts  on  this  subject. 

Ist.  The  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  joined  the  institution,  since  its  or- 
ganization, is  480. 

2d.  The  numbers  from  the  respeetive  states,  and  other  sections  hereafter  men- 

From  South  Carolina,  45 

Kentucky,  2 

Georgia,  7 

Ohio,  1 

Louisiana,  4 

Mississippi,  6 

Missouri,  1 

Michigan,  H 

District  of  Columbia,  2 
Lower  Canada.  2 

Havana.  Island  Cuba,  1 
Island  Sdo,  Qreeoe,     1 

commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of 
assistant-sniveon,  and  15  midshipmen. 
--„---  been  engaffea  in  the  study  of  the  Mathemal)- 

ics,  and  out  of  this  number  145  have  completed  a  i\ill  course  or  '•^Hntton^s  Mathe- 
matics.'*'* Of  these,  80  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Mathematics,  56 
have  continued  their  course  throuj^h  the  study  of  Philosophy,  and  others  are 
now  fast  progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  tnose  higher  branches  also. 

5thly.  The  whole  number  who  have  studied  the  Greex  and  Latin  languages,  is 
about  150.  Of  these,  25  have  advanced  fea  towards  completing  a  course,  although 
none  have  gone  entirely  through.  Of  those  not  induaed  in  the  last-mentioned 
number,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  progressed  stiU  farther,  and  many  are 
progressing.  What  is  here  considered  a  course,  is  the  same  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  prospectus,  which  could  be  soaroely  compWted  in  the  period  since  the  e»- 
tablishmeut  of  the  institution. 

6thly.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  French  language,  i« 
about  1-30.  Twentjr  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  language — SO  are  very 
well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  remainder  have  made  respeot^le  progress. 

7thly.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now  mombArs  of 
the  institution,  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  instruction  of  the  militia  or 
volunteer  corps,  in  this  and  various  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  engaged  in  that  usefril  employment. 

Of  those  who  nave  been,  or  are  now,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  several  who  would  not  suffer  by  a 
oomparison  with  any  of  the  same  decree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  most 
approved  seminaries ;  and  as  a  school  of  practical  science,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  it  is  second  to  none  in  our  country.  In  confirmation  of  this 
assertion,  i  would  observe,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  seminary,  my  pu- 
pils, in  addition  to  their  usual  exercises  in  practical  ffeometry,  and  many  opera- 
tions of  minor  oonse<^uenee,  have  executed,  m  a  very  lumdsome  manner,  a  profile 
of  the  country,  exhibiting  the  perpendicnlar  altitudes  of  all  the  prominent  points, 
above  tide  water,  as  determineid  by  aotsal  observation,  from  the  summit  of  Man- 
chester mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vemiont,  to  the  summit  of  mount  Washington, 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  distance  of  165  miles.  They  have  also  executed  a  similar  profile  from  Norwich 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  state  01  New  York,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  and 


From  Maine, 

28 

Massachusetts, 

89 

New  Hampshire, 

57 

Vermont, 

115 

Connecticut, 

88 

Rhode  Island, 

10 

New  York, 

40 

Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 

15 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

J 


■I 
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fiirtiicr  n|.i'ruti»ns  ibM  may  b«  thought  a 
l>lu]  or  c)Li<  oiiri.i')'  is  Bninhcd. 

In  tlie  (ki'unnicDt  of  French,  it  is  bclieviid,  Ihs 
progrehB  ss  ul  uny  Kemitury  in  our  COUDI17,  mod  in 
thourh  bTit  n:4-i-iit1y  commenced,  there  Hppeiin  io 
ponding  iiiipr-vi-ment,  amongiit  the  <Jiis»e<  which  h 
MleodinK.  iiwiiilivrinc^ shone  lijity. 

Unfic  una  1.  iivine  hiive  been  Httrnded  by  b  lug« 
and  witii  11  ]^r'<i.'re.'Ui  lii^hly  cTudlTulile  to  them. 


The  milit.! 


licved  ven.-  C 

,'v  hivB  letl  the  i>eiiiin*ry,  wbo  were  ni 

ths  elemvrito 

rv  drill  ot  the  soldier,  to  embrsfe  Che 

iu>n,  did  not  pc*»cw  A  rery  competent 

^^dpf^of 

K.m.iei7,  Ac.     The  beneficial  effii.-t«  of 

dw«ndn.ti> 

,e  Uniy,  to  which  my  pupils  uc  subject 
1  my  expectalion-".    But  one  de«h  has 

ftdly  citiiil  V 

•iin^  lis  en. 

.i,.iicenii.nti  un.lthi.wa*  a  youth  wh 

on  the  rolls, 

hiit.WBfl  attwkcd  bv  ■  prevailing  epi. 

fore  commL-,; 

ilnir  hia  Rtiidje!'  or  regiiUr  duties.     Sevi 

feebU  >[>a  .1 

li  l.ilitatcd,  have  in  u  khort  time  been 
...d.  xKh  Ims  been  the  re:'ult,  I  believe 

health.     Ui-l. 

That  A  yoiii 

h  muv,  hy  meuiia  or  ■  regular  system 

to  BtHd^  i'lLve  ncve^hsd  anv  doubto^'but'if  l'?J 
the  eet«blJ9hinent  of  this  teuiinary,  would  have  dj 
papilx,  aiiil  rli'iKv  the  cloncst  applicants  to  atitdy,  ■ 
perday.  In  tlie  stimmor  or  18:;!!,  severu)  or  them  li 
the  momlnz.  wiilkod  to  the  xnintoit  of  Ascniney  mo 
wich  about  f  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  da 
aix  mik-a:  niiich,  considering  the  fiitigue  and  di^ 
scending  the  nionnlain,  (upwards  of  n,iM'  feet  high. 

Uoued  their  rLxMilar  studies  snd  other  duties  the  fo 
less,  aparty  of  nearly  thirty  accompunied  me  on  a 
DiitoT  Huiehotcr  niountoin,  in  the  state  of  Vcrmi 
tiAveled  l.'rif  inilve  in  Tonr  days,  and  on  the  fourth  i 
of  sixtoen  vears  if  age,  wallied'bv  mv  side  foity-flv 
sion  to  lUc  "iimmit  of  the  moHt  elevated  of  the  Wl 
of  fifty  of  my  piijiils,  a  large  portion  of  them,  on  th 
miles.  Bel'iriifinic  to  this  party,  was  a  youth  of  bi 
walked  the  nlmle  diMtniiee,  (ISO  miles,)  carrying  hi* 
and  returned  in  perfect  heolth. 

Since  the  lutter  part  of  June,  1^21,  the  cadets,  a 
entod,  under  my  personal  command,  six  militair  mi 
gregate,  to  nS7  miles.  Dilfvrent  detachments  from 
the  same  time,  in  addition  to  eevcral  of  minor  impo: 
personal  direction,, four  pedestrian  exoursions,  for  j 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  HH  miles,  and  whicl 
83Txe^=13*Jl  miles.  1%  this  may  be  added  an  e 
tidn#,wh-'-  " ""-!...  ,. .__.,.,_,.  ,  J 

The  foregoing  ftu^ls  are  stated  for  the  pniposoof  ill 
oorreolnesn  of  tlie  opinion  1  have  so  often  advanced 
relstive  to  the  practicability,  and  even  facility,  of 
mcnt  and  purrcction  of  the  physical  powers  of  youtl 
improvement  of  the  mental  ftcultiea.  Whether  a  j< 
grand  theolerof  active  life,  with  a  mind  and  body  eqi 

will  not  poHsess  advantages  in  the  discharge  of  t 
called  upon  tti  perfonn,  over  one,  who  has  grown  t 
and  debilitati.-ii,  destitute  of  physical  enenry,  and  iD< 
shall  leave  to  the  sound  discrclton  of  the  American  1 
As  it  rexpecW  tlie  effect  of  the  svstem  on  the  mora] 
that  1  feel  cnnfldont  no  one  has  left  the  it    ' 


th*  influence  of  religion,  I  consider  habits  of  induHtr 
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Ing  Uie  surest  basis  of  morals  amongst  yonth.  To  instill  these  into  the  minds  of 
my  pupils,  over  has,  and  ever  will  be.  a  leading  object;  and  I  consequently'  shall 
imperatively  require  the  strictest  adherence  to  all  the  regulations  bcarmg  on 
those  points,  by  all  concerned.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  the  parents, 
ffuardians,  and  relatives  of  my  pupils,  that  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cadets 
being  furnished  with  money,  otherwise  than  by  the  superintendent,  or  bv  his 
express  permission,  is  to  be  taxen  in  its  literal  meaning,  (without  exception^)  and 
must  be  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances ;  and  that  any  deviation  rrom  it  will 
be  followed  by  immediate  dismission.  I  Would  much  prefer  that  the  sreat  body 
of  my  pupils  should  enter  youn^.  and  grow  up  under  my  system.  The  mind 
and  body  ure  then  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period.  Few,  if  any,  vicious  habits  have  then  been  formed,  and  the  morals,  un- 
der a  strict  and  regular  disci pline^  may  easily  be  preserved.  It  is  my  fixed  deter- 
mination not,  knowingly,  to  admit  any  younjg  man  of  confirmed  vicious  or  dissi- 
pated habits  into  the  institution.  I  woula  accordingly  recommend  to  parepts 
and  guardians  not  to  send  me  any  of  this  description ;  for  if  they  should  gain 
admission,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (which  seldom  occurs  when  the 
habits  are  confirmed,)  it  would  only  eventuate  in  their  dismission,  and  conse- 
quent disgrace.  H  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  ^outh  from  acquiring  bad  habits, 
tnan  to  correct  them  atler  they  are  acquired.  It  parents  and  guardians  will  send 
me  their  sons  and  wards  free  from  habits  of  dissipation,  immorality,  and  vice,  I 
will  guarantee,  as  far  as  human  agency  will  authorize,  that  they  shall'be  preserved 
free  from  such  habit<«,  while  they  remain  under  my  care.  Every  requisite  means 
will  be  used  to  correct  the  foibles  and  faults  incidental  to  youtn — to  accomplish 
this  object  no  pains  will  be  spared.  With  their  foibles  I  will  bear  as  much  as 
any  person,  but  with  their  vices  I  will  make  no  compromise.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  me  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant object,  I  must  request  parents  and  guardians,  if  their  sons  or  wards 
nave  foibles  or  faults,  frankly  to  state  them  to  me.  On  this  subject  there  should 
be  no  reserve;  as,  with  suoh  information,  I  should  know  much  better  what 
course  to  pursue  with  them. 

The  favorable  view  taken  of  the  aims,  progress,  and  results  of  the  scientific 
and  military  training  provided  by  Gapt  Partridge  in  his  Academy  at  Norwich, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  Middletown,  as  practical 
men  in  various  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

On  account  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  a  portion  of  his  property  at 
Norwich,  Capt.  Partridge  was  obliged  to  maintain  there  a  literary  institution, 
after  his  removal  to  Middletown.  When  he  discontinued  his  labors  at  the  latter 
place,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  plans  for  establishing  a  scientific  and  military 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and  in  1832, 
made  preparation  to  reestablish  his  Academy  on  its  old  basis,  and  with  en- 
larged premises.  With  this  view  he  erected  the  building  known  as  the  North 
Barracks,  which  were  occupied  for  two  years  by  Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Methodist  school,  known  as  the  Franklin  Seminary. 

VOBWIOH   UNIVER8ITT. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  to  establish  at  Nor- 
wich, not  an  academic,  but  a  collegiate  institution,  after  Capt.  Partridge's  views, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  a 
charter  by  which  the  petitioners  were  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  in- 
stitution by  the  name  of  the  Narvfu^  University.  The  charter  further  provides 
**that  the  said  Board  shall  l^  required  to  furnish  at  said  institution  constantly  a 
course  of  Military  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  practical  sciences  generally;  and  the  President  of  said  in- 
stitution, with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  shall  have  power  to  give  and  confer  aU 
such  diplomas,  degrees,  honors,  or  licenses,  as  are  usually  given  or  conferred  in  Coir 
leges  or  Universities,  at  their  discretion ;  provide*!,  however,  that  in  so  doing  they 
■hall  have  respect  to  the  morals  and  merits  of  the  candidate  alone." 


S^ 


'..* 


■-  ^J 
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ThU  act  of  iocorporadon  named  four 
election  of  clevea  others,  which  tweaq 
TnieteeB  of  Norwich  naiTerri^.  The  f 
at  Nonricli,  Vt.,  January,  18S6.  The  va 
Mid  the  Qrat  mamben  of  the  Faculty  wi 
"  President  and  ProreBeor  of  Uoral  and  In 
of  OoTemment,  Political  Economy,  and  1 
B.  Ranbou,  Tice-PrecideDt,  and  ProfeMor 
ph;,  MatliematiCE,  Tbeoradcal  and  Practi< 
FrofesBor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  LoDgiii 
EOBE,  aseietantB  in  the  English  Departnte 
to  Torm  a  txiuree  6!  study  and  laws  for  t}i 

In  May,  1S3E,  the  Univerdty  was  op 
huildings  owned  byCapt  Partridge,  with 
military  studies.  AmoD)(  those  enumerat 
Iaw,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  Uilit 
being  considered  ao  important  appendag 
jouth  is  tauglit  tbeoreticallj  in  all  deperti 
eiereiaea  are  attended  at  those  hours  of  i 
Btudeals  in  idleness  or  devotad  to  usalee 
[oade  a  pleasing  and  healthful  EUbstttub 
correct;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  Ih 
into  the  minds  of  atudents  liberality  of  s 
integrity  and  Mtachment  to  our  republics 
rian  character  in  religion  will  be  entirely 
L>e  conferred  in  accordance  with  echolant 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  yew,  18 
noal  Commancement  took  place,  and  the  < 
of  one  person,  Alooio  Jackman,  now  Br 
feasor  of  Mathematics,  flilitsi;  Sdence,  e 
Bom,  entered  the  United  Statee  Navy  al 
fqjpoinled  to  till  the  vacant  Prt^emorsMp. 
succeeded  Profeeaor  Nona.  August  17, 
ment  was  held,  and  Hm.  Q«orge  MoDi 
address;  the  next  year  Bobert  Raitloul, 
in  1B39,  John  Wentwortb,  of  Illinois,  ani 
nere  speakers;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F. 
each  of  these  years  show  thai  the  num 
little  lees  than  a  hundred,  and  In  all  tli 
Police  of  the  Cadets'  Quarlera  were  giTe 
military  duties  of  the  stadenta,  fl>r  the  w< 

In  July,  1840,  tbe  Corps  of  tbe  TTnivt 
Partri^ie,  pertbimed  a  militarr  march  a 
They  were  just  a  we«k  on  the  Bicursion, 
a  hundred  and  Sfty  nilsB  on  foot^  about 
Btanding  the  excesalTe  warmth  of  the  d 
night,  with  no  other  ooTering  than  the  bo 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1813,  several  (diaogea 
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Che  tfane  lb.  Ransom  resigned  the  Yioe-Preeidency,  nntU  Maj,  1843,  that  offioo 
was  flUed  by  Hon.  Aaron  Lcn^and.  Hr.  Bansom  returned  at  this  time,  and 
«  was  again  made  Yioe-President,  and  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing, etc.  The  buildings  and  land  used  up  to  this  time,  were  the  property  of 
Gapt  Partridge.  During  May,  arrangements  were  made  tbr  the  purchase  of 
this  property  by  the  University}  but  some  miaunderstanding  occurred  before 
this  was  done,  and  in  November,  President  Partridge  resigned,  and  took  from 
the  armory  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  attempted  to  revive  his  old  Acade- 
my in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  finally,  when  the  University  could  not 
purchase  his  property  at  his  prices,  obliged  the  students  to  remove  from  the 
buildings.  On  his  resignation,  Truman  B.  Ransom  was  chosen  President,  and 
for  the  two  years  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  Legislature  was  applied  to,  and  appropriated  a  hundred  stand  of  arms,  sets 
of  accoutrements,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  At  last  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Gapt.  Partridge,  for  the  purchase  of  his  property,  and  the  University 
returned  to  its  old  quarters.  The  number  of  students  was  small  during  these 
difficulties,  but  the  military  department  was  always  active,  a  good  military  edu- 
oation  was  given,  and  men  were  graduated  who  now  hold  responsible  places 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  among  the  Eederal  troops. 

In  liay,  1847,  President  Ransom,  then  Mijor-Geneml  of  the  Vermont  Militia, 
resigned  his  place  at  the  University,  accepted  thatof  Oolonel  of  the  "New  Bng^ 
land  regiment,"  ninth  in&ntry,  and  went  with  that  body  to  Mexico.  September 
13th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  of  his 
regiment  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapultepec.  When  Gen,  Ransom  loft,  ProC 
James  D.  Butler  was  appointed  President,  pro  iem.,  and  in  January,  1848,  Oeu. 
Henry  S.  Wheaton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  President,  and  served  as  such 
till  August,  1649;  he  was  succeeded  in  September,  1850,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Bourns,  LL.  I).,  who  still  (1863,)  holds  that  office. 

Soon  after  1860,  the  opposition  to  anything  of  a  military  education  became 
very  strong,  the  number  of  .Cadets  at  this  institution  diminished,  and  the  tone 
of  the  prospectus  changed  to  suit  the  pubUa  **  The  discipline  is  military  in 
principle  and  fonn.  The  Cadets  are  under  military  oiganization,  they  dress  in 
uniform,  are  regularly  drilled  with  anna  But  they  are  not  made  lovers  of  war  1 
They  are  not  found  to  ad<^t  the  profession  of  anns  more  than  otliers  of  the  same 
age,  however  educated;  oftentimes  the  harmless  practice  of  handling  arms  at 
tills  age,  is  found  to  satis^  the  craving  for  the  use  of  them,  and  these  young 
men  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  easily  and  more  contentedly  than 
those  that  have  had  no  such  training.  The  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  The 
system  of  discipline  is  strict,  though  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  study.*'  "The  ohjeet  is  not  to  make  soldiers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  body.'*  During  these  years  (fVom  1850  to  I860,)  the  prospects  of 
the  University  were  not  bright  It  was  at  once  engaged  m  lawsuits,  and  troubled 
with  debt  and  opposition.  In  1853,  it  was  proposed  to  move  the  University  ts 
MoDtpelier,  but  the  project  was  finally  aband(med,  the  last  of  the  old  Academy 
property  was  bought,  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  the  institution  freed  (torn 
debt  Previous  to  1850,  the  finances  were  in  a  very  confused  state.  When 
the  charter  was  obtaiaed,  land  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  brought 
snd  deeded  to  the  University.  Tlie  sale  of  this,  and  subscriptions  from  Trustees 
vid  dtisens  of  Norwich,  produced  enough  to  purchase  the  North  Barracks. 
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The  moEie;  rereired  of  etudenti  for  taittOQ  was  alwsjB, 
paying  the  BHUri«s  of  the  imtructora.  The  room-renu 
uid  repairs  or  the  South  Bamtcks,  and  the  nniTeniQ 
The  Staler  in  1353-4,  gave  the  institution  about  tliirl«er 
oaupprophated  school  fund,  and  enough  more  waa  raise 
Torait;  to  purchase  the  South  Bairacks,  and  pay  ott  (A 
buildings  in  good  repair.  For  seTeral  jvtn  it  waa  obli 
a  load  of  popular  prejudice  on  aocount  of  its  militai?  fix 
has  bruahud  up  ita  uniform,  and  its  Hilitwy  Department 
itselE  No  such  semi-apologiee  for  the  military  trtuuing  • 
its  catalogues  and  prospectus  fw  1861  and  1S6S. 

"Tbe  Norwich  Ucivernty  differa  from  moat  colk^ea  i 
are  its  double  Bjstem  of  study,  consisting  in  an  Aci 
course;  and  its  department  of  Uilitac?  Science.  The 
prises  those  studies  usually  pursned  in  other  collefces ; 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciencee,  Bellee-Lettrea,  Surre 
Four  years  are  required  to  complete  the  Tonner,  and  thi 
study.  Students  are  also  allowed  to  take  a  partial  oonti 
IThe  students  of  all  departtnents  are  regarded  aa  equals. 

"The  feature,  however,  which  more  than  any  other 
tTniTersity  from  other  Collegiate  institutions,  is  the 
Science  and  Tactics. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  ila  charter,  the  studen 
discipline — are  called  Cadela — dress  in  unilbnn,  and  are 
Bide,  and  Artillery  Drill,  Bayonet  Bxerdae,  Fortiflcalioi 
trametBtion,  Guard  and  Out-Post  dutj,  tc,  Ac.  All  th 
necessary  for  drills  are  (Urnislied  by  the  State  of  Vormc 

"Tbe  militarj  feature  of  this  institutiou  is  one  which  i 
mend  it  to  the  notice,  and  patronage  of  the  public  at  t 
men  skilled  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to  take 
forces,  and  discipline  them  into  effective  soldiers,  has  bee 
iuag  the  present  army  of  tbe  United  States.  Tb«ny 
met  are,  without  doubt,  owing  largely  to  this  cause, 
defect  in  the  future,  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  yoong  d 
thoroughly  in  every  department  of  Military  Science, 
knowledge  would  not  incapacitate  men  for  nor  inlerfel 
uees; — while  in  times  of  war,  it  would  become  luvalu 
Utining  an  army  Ibr  efficient  service." 

Tbe  following  persons  constituted  tbe  Faculty  in  1861. 
LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Sdenoes,  At 
Literature;  Alokzo  Jackmik,  A.  H.,  Brigadier-Gen er 
Militia,  Profussor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Tactics;  TimuAS  K.  Crosbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ana 
Natural  History ;  Clinton  S.  Avebill,  A.  M.,  Acting 
Bdances;  Geoeoe  Baillabd,  Professor  of  Modem  Lbjii 
Archilectural   Drawing;  Sakukl  W,  Shattuok,  B,  S., 

and  Military  Tactics ;  Aloneo  Jaccuah,  A.  M.,  labtari 
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INTBODnCTION. 


In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  there  have  been  educators  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  physical,  and  more  specifically,  of 
the  military  element  in  their  schemes  of  individual  and  collective 
teaching.  No  higher  authority  in  English  pedagogical  literature  of 
the  liberal  type,  can  be  named  in  this  connection,  than  John  Milton, 
who,  in  his  brief  but  masterly  outline  of  "  a  virtuous  and  noble  edu- 
cation," includes  this  in  the  means  of  a  complete  and  generous  cul- 
ture, that  is  "  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war/' 
In  the  outset  he  demands  that  the  number  of  pupils,  for  whose 
accommodations  a  spacious  house  and  grounds  were  to  be  provided, 
should  be  large  enough  for  '*  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company  or 
interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,"  so  that  systematic  exercise 
could  alternate  with  the  studies  and  diet.  In  his  general. progam me 
he  includes  studies  which  shall  ^*  stir  up  their  spirits  to  manly  and 
liberal  exercise,"  and  '*  inflame  their  hearts  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots."  In  the  enumeration  of 
studies  he  specifies  mathematics,  the  practical  aid  of  instruments  ia 
surveying  and  engineering,  and  their  application  to  fortification  and 
navigation.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  like  our  own,  when  the 
preservation  of  constitutiqnal  liberty  had  summoned  troops  from 
the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  study,  and  placed  men  in  command  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Milton  directs  or 
points  out  the  value  of  studies,  the  mastery  of  whose  general  principles 
"  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army,"  and  not  let  the  healthy 
and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  them  for  want  of 
this  discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  shame  to  the  com- 
mander." In  treating  specially  of  physical  culture,  Milton  assigns 
to  military  drill,  and  use  of  sword  and  other  weapons,  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  day,  that  his  pupils  may  be  equally  good  both 
for  peace  and  war.  "  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first  is  the 
exact  use  of  these  weapons  to  guard  and  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
^  66 
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breatb ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  ini 
tall,  and  to  iuspire  them  with  a  gnllnDt  ai 
being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectares  at 
of  trae  fortitade  and  patience,  will  turn 
ralor,  and  makes  them  hate  the  cowardice 
the  nse  of  the  aword  Hilton  would  ase 
"  wherein  Englishmen  a«  apt  to  ei«t."  Ai 
been  thoroughly  done,  "  with  nunds  in  gc 
he  would  occupy  the  "  two  honn  before  ai 
under  aky,  or  cover,  according  to  the  sc 
wont ;  firet  on  foo^  then  aa  their  age  pe 
the  art  of  cavalrr ;  titat  having  in  spirit, 
and  daily  master,  serred  out  the  rudira 
in  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  cncf 
ing  and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  a 
gems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  tbey 
long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfec 
rice  of  -their  country.  They  would  not 
with  &ir  and  hopeful  armiea,  suffer  them 
discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them 
they  be  uever  so  oft  supplied ;  tbey  woul 
and  nnrocroitabie  colonels  to  quaff  out  or 
the  wages  of  a  delnuve  list  and  miserabi 
]y,  if  tbey  knew  aught  of  that  knowledg 
men  or  good  governors,  ibey  would  not 
these  school  studies  and  practical  exeixis 
cursions  "to  all  quarters  of  the  land,  le 
places  of  strength,  all  material  for  bnildi 
tilli^,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade.  Tbesi 
peculiar  gifts  of  Nature,  and  if  there 
among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  ff,vi 
advance  itself  by." 

The  views  of  Milton  in  favor  of  militar 
tribnted  to  any  professional  bias,  for  his 
life  were  in  the  shaded  walks  of  the  acad 
serene  countenance  of  truth  in  the  stiU 

The  example  of  Switzerland  can  be  ci 
practicality,  on  a  scale  as  liberal  and  mad 
author  at  the  time  contemplated ;  and  i; 
Federal  war  authorities  propose  that  the  a 
fy  and  superior  schools  shall  be  instructed 
iQg  duties. 
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A    NATIONAL    NECE88ITT. 
BT  KDWABO  L.  WOUSWOl* 

MMV  uul  Inqpoctor  in  Now  York  lOtttk. 


From  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  prosperity 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  government  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  have  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  military  people  by  the 
sufferings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizing 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

"7**6  first  objeety^^  says  Darnel  Webster,  "q/"  a  free  people  U  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty:'*^  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
Amencan,  and  if,  as  it  is  asserted,  ^*the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,"  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarin  to  tl^e  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deteriorating.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
qufthfy  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  inheritance  which  was 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  In  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  soUly  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re<> 
wards  held  out  by  committees  and  teachers,  stimulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 

Although  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giving  exercise  anfl  activity 
to  the  body;  this  important  training  being  lefl  to  the  care  of  parents  or  the 
pupils  themselves. 

«  Uis8  C.  B.  B«eelMr's  ^'Appeal  to  Ameziaan  Women,''  **  CaUsthenioa,"  Ibo. 
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is  it  not  too  true  that  the  iocreue  of  ill  heftlth^  broken  cocKtitiitioiis,  and 
«ariy  deaths,  among  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
wianis  us,  year  after  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restkfls  seeking 
after  mental  and  inteUectnal  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  land?  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  him  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  he 
may  well  admire  the  wisdom  and  forethought  which  has  established  our  pros- 
perity on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  dcs 
bitity  evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votaries  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  painfuL  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  close  confinement  of  some  mechani- 
cal emf^ojment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  physi- 
cal recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  eviis  assail  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  race.     Is  this  right  or  necessary?    Can  it  be  avoided? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that^ 
vnleM  phyncal  exercises  are  enforced  upon  our  system  of  Public  School  educa- 
tion, our  inielleciual  culture  will  be  of  little  avails  and  that  our  natumaiity 
statidt  tn  danger  of  sinking  a  prey  to  ifesigning  opponents. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powerfully  de- 
reloped,  is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  training 
wss  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  well 
known.  The  system  mculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycnrgus,  among  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  was  of  a  nature  adnurably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  sterner 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Bome, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walkmg,  runmng,  wrestling,  swinmiing,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  physical  powers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  robust- 
;iess  of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indiflTerence. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  training,  .not  only 
qualified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapidi- 
ty in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com- 
bined action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  crumbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  fiusulties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex- 
ercises which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  aDd  without  which 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.    The  talents,  the  expe- 

*|We  do  not  share  thia  alanOf  or  beUere  that  hard  study,  apart  from  open  or  seerat  vice,  tns 
had  much«  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  such  phydcaldetariotatlon  as  does  exist. —JBd  Am.  Jour  e/E4\ 
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Tieace  of  our  bcateducatore  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  deviae  exercises  to  develop 
the  viental  faculties,  forgetting  that  too  close  applicatioo  to  study  is  deirimental 
to  the  growth  of  (lie  body 

But  few  tlioughtiul  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  reached, 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  mtellectual  powers  of  children,  by  ab- 
sorbing studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  exercises  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  valuable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Miss  (J. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writers,  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  nu^ority  of  cases  it 
can  not,  or  wiU  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  \s  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  physical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Public  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  only  successful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  to  en^aft  them  upon  the  rourae  of  studieM  during  school  houra^  and  to 
carry  it  out  under  strict  military  discipline ;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely :  calis- 
thenics and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  military  ezercises 
for  the  elder  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exclaim  agunst  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare ;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stem  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  in  mental  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  some  may  ima- 
gine, disphice  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  manhood  those  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noblo  citizen; — a  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  hmd,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  military  people ;  the  fields  for  successful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  military  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer- 
cises and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
see  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  than  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shunmng  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  base  love  of  gain  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob- 
served; and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acci- 
dento  will  be  avoided,  which  always  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought- 
less m  attempting  to  accomplish  too  much.    Thus  conducted,  they  will  prove  an 
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iDTaliiable  aid  to  tbe  teacher  in  the  «iforc«meDt  o 
room,  add  tewb  that  iavsJiutile  iumoa  which  it  teetas 
leam, — unhxHiuliug  obedieoce. 

For  the  adiaatages  ot'  lliia  B^Bten  let  m  exunin 
aSbrded  in  the  EuropMO  iclioulii,  wliers  cooaidenUe 
tuu  importuit  nuttar. 

Ou  the  GODtiDeot  Iha  adrantagea  of  phjrmcal  tniniii 
fullest  extent,  espeviaUj  in  the  Indiutrial  BpfortD  acl 
(jrinoiple  bae  been  adopted  of  leaching  "what  thej 
wlicD  the;  becwBe  men,"'  and  thua  render  ilieni  a 
To  Dr.  Barnard's  National  Education  io  Europe,  we  • 
log  eitracta  and  iUugiraUooa  of  this  poiiiioa. 

Id  the  Befurtn  ijchool  of  BauhcB  Haua,  near  Ham 
develop  iheir  bodil;  and  mental  powera  in  variow 
lire  engine,  lo  swim,  to  Mre  pereiHu  from  drowaio) 
corer  them,  ki  dimb  a  uast  and  handle  the  nil,  of  a 
■moag  thenueivcB.  ^leir  chief  reward  is  to  be  enr« 
In  the  great  fire  of  Eambnrg,  their  conduct  was  phj 
tieroic,  and  while  brarely  aaring  life  aad  property, 
warde."  Parents  who,  perhaps  jostlj  owing  to  the  m 
□■Mums,  are  timid  of  their  ehildren  becoming  injured 
i-arefallj  read  the  syeteni  pnraued  in  Fellenberg's  cc 
HofwjL  "A  great  rarietj-  of  eiercises  of  tbe  bpd; 
plOjed,  so  that  evpry  boj  ebaU  acquire  «  knowledge 
and  attain  conadence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  « 
of  that  foolbardiness  which  endangers  the  ciisteDo 
learned  to  esdmale  Ihelr  own  powers  coireelly,"  A 
following  plan  was  pursued :  In  tommer,  &om  B}  t 
ManffUTres;  from  7i  to  S|  P.  H.,  Oymnasties.  In  f 
devoted  to  tiiese  eiercises,  and  tbe  reaolt  found  (as 
"rickets,  scrofiita,  want  of  eUaticitj  in  the  limba,  dil 
idl;  disappeared  nnder  the  drill,  which  cenfimed  the 
strength  and  acdvity  of  tbe  children,  and  accnatnnK 
predisposed  tbe  pnpUa  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effectire  t 
habita  and  secret  vices.  Tbe  battalion  movements 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  arlned 
marched  at  the  head.  The  bayonet  exercieei  and  sk 
pUy  to  the  boys."  A  remaHiable  instance  of  the  mi 
cipUne  upon  tbe  Uds  of  the  Ccltaii  AgricaU,  at  Hei 
melE,  and  was  pubUflhed  in  Barnard's  Journal,  ToL  1,  ] 
lution  of  1849,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Hettraj,  ' 
pets  sounding,  and  meeting  the  yootlu  returning,  ti 
nickaies  on  their  shoulders,  thug  addressed  them: — 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  ia  pleotifill;  it 
labor.'  Tbe  chtf,  who  wa«  condnctiDg  the  boys,  an 
greatest  cahnness  and  tact.  Immediately  cried,  'Halt 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediate! 
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0ud  to  the  mea,  *My  fnends,  yon  haye  learned  to  labor;  y<m  have  a  rigat  to 
rest,  but  leave  these  lads;  let  them  learn  now^  and  when  their  turn  coniefl  tliey 
may  rest  as  yo«  do.*  Th«  nen  gave  way,  tbe  youtha  marched  home«  and  Mel- 
tray  was  saved, — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  military  diacipline  '*  It 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  toUmt  during  the  inundation  of  185ft, 
which  won  for  them  the  vt^ses  of  all  France.  These  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  are  sufficient  to  siiow  the  moral  md  physical  benefits  of  miUtary  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  upon  boys,  even  of  the  lowest  ckss. 

The  governments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kingdoms,  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  public  schools  to 
teach  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  our  Republican  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Tei  in  Europe  they  watch  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  care 
the  bodily  powers  of  the  children«  knowii^  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Great  Britain  much  Interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  and 
Ur.  Edwin  Chadwick  beeoming  convinced  tliat  the  studies  and  confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  childreu^  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  coUeeting  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  mffitary  drill  upon  the  health  of  chUdren. 
His  investigations  have  elicited  much  valuable  faiforoiation,  the  more  interesting 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  natioii  whicli,  like  oar  own,  depends  for 
its  defence  mainly  upon  a  votnntcer  fbrcCL 

The  following  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  we  extraei  from  the  N.  J.  Evening 
Post,  November  Ist: 

Mr.  Chadwick  coosideis  **In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  tliat  a  systematized  driM 
is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  tho  correction  of  congeni- 
tal bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  whidk  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  affected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  ot 
the  military  drill,  and  whea  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys.  Fiom  a 
memX  point  of  view,  alaei,  this  driU  wiU  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  into 
all  the  acquirements  of  disdpline^namely,  duty^  order,  obedience  to  command, 
seU^restraint,  punctuality  and  patience.* 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drifi  offteess  shows  its  national  value,  and 
*'That  at  school  it  maybe  taught  most  economically,  as  not  interfering  with 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and 
miKtary  drill  at  one  penny  farthhig  (two  and  a  half  cents)  per  week  ^r  head  as 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be  drilled  com- 
pletely in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economicallT  m  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught 
hnperfectiy  on  recruithig  or  fai  tiie  adult  stage ;  and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill, 
the  services  of  retired  driB  sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  miUtary  officers  and 
pensioners,  may  be  bad  economically  In  every  part  <rf  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  sehods  should  have,  in  addition  to  tiio  fioot 
drin,  the  cavalrv  drilU  which  the  parents  of  that  dass  of  pupfls  may  afford. 

That  the  drill,  when  made  generally  prevalent,  (wiUiout  superseding.)  w!D 
evpntuanv  accompRsh,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  tiie  objects  of  volunteei 
corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  Interrupting  prodnetive  occupations  ncm 
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b«CDmmg  more  iIwoTbilig,  »  bigtil<r  eKpeoBTi 
dependcDt  in  filfal  letl,  mad  ertotatHj  conipu 
idle  dHll,  if  nude  general,  nil  aceomplisb  betU 
Uut  the  juTemk  drill  vQl  atmte  lUffldenoe  in  m 
b  vide  preduposition  to  ■  better  order  of  raci 
irQI  tend  to  the  improTement  of  Che  ranks  of  t 
or  military,  and  will  pradooe  ta  imnennelj  I 
force  tluui  bj  the  meuu  M  preaent  in  nee  or  in 

And,  Stall;,  that  the  mean*  of  prodndng 
being  ui  expense,  nil  be  s  gain  to  the  prod 
Isbon  of  the  cooDtry." 

Ueutenaiit-Ocnera]  Shaw  Kenoed;,  in  a  lctt« 
die  pUo,  Mate*,  "that  the  Inferences  dnn  cai 
opinion  that  if  the  measnre  is  carried  out  it  wU 
milhon  of  men  actoallr  under  -anna  !n  Great  ', 
Ireland.  He  c«Dc«iTea  that  the  efTeets  of  mi£ 
nse  of  flre-amu  taught  at  3cho<^  would  neve 
trained  would,  at  anj  future  period,  with  a  tlig 
knowledge  of  what  be  had  been  taught.'' 

Nor  has  the  traiDing  of  a  better  clasi  of  ftai 
Tital  importance  to  the  weD-being  of  a  commei 
to  see  what  steps  England  is  taking  in  the  msH 

"  For  the  purpose  of  gnTing  mstmction  In  the 
have  been  obtained  for  soma  of  the  training  m 
Dell  has  receired  expressions  of  satisfaction  i 
wliich  some  of  the  bojs  have  bj  these  means  b 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailor*,  ii  is  necewai 
is  the  pUjgTDnnd,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  1 

Mr.  Baker  has  obserred  tliat  the  naval  drill 
efTective.  "  Be  states  that  he  was  on  board  t] 
Ume  when  manj  bojs  came  on  board  who  bad 
Oreenwich  naval  schools;  and  that  they  prove* 
as  man-of-war's  men ;  thej  were  clean  and  onh 
seamen,  bcconung  pettj  and  warrant  officers  in 

Of  its  consequence  upon  the  national  heahh 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best-wanned  an^ 
hours'  enforced  stUlnen  of  growing  children  I* 
of  pbfiiologj ;  whilst  Hiss  Nightingale  and  othi 
sjBtem,  children  are  placed  under  conditions  w 
sod  generate  epidemic  disease.  Hr.  Rahnson, 
sterdam,  stales  that  the  phjidcal  evils  attends 
sedentarv  confinement  in  schools,  required  fron 
attract  attention  in  Holland,  and  that  thej  ba' 
rases  for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  ol 
says  the  latter  gentleman,  '  is.  How  are  ooi  chl 
accofdin^  to  the  laws  of  natnre  •  The  answer 
many  children  who  wpre  roir  and  healthy  befc 
and  bloodi"»n  sftnr  achool  has  begun;'  ud  bs 
faouni  of  school  confinement. 
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Mr.  Robert  Rawlioson,  ciyil  engineer,  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the' 
advantages  of  sc^^ool  drill  ii^ connexion  with  manual  labor : 

*^  In  my  opinion,  based  on  experience  and  observation,  I  thinlc  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 
I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  buildmg,  tradesmen  are 
frequently  required  to  use  their  strength  in  cvncert,  lifting,  carrying  and  draw- 
ing ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  untrained  men.  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  would  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Men  frequently  reject  the  assistance  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely danger  in  having-  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  arise  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  m  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  work.  »  «>  «  Boys  should 
not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lift,  carry  and  pull  in  concert.  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trades,  which  are  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  with  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  far  as  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  facility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  especially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  joint  feats  of  strength.  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life.^' 

**  As  regards  its  fitness  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,-  who  state  that  six  hours  mental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  migority  of  the  prizemen ;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  physical  exercise.  The  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  had  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cavalry  exercises.** 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  £.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  except  to  say  that  the  noble  labors  of  Profes- 
sors Ling  and  Branting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments  of  Northern  Europe,  where  a  method  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  From  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  military  exercises  In  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whoso  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especially  by  the  class  which  he  specifics. 
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tlwt  **  the  improveneiit  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,*  the  coBstaat 
preoccupation  of  the  statesmen  of  America." 

We  have  indeed  a  noble  and  fiberal  sjateB  of  edoeatioiif  bat  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  do  extended  as  to  inTigoiate  the  bodies  as  well  as  derelop  the 
mental  {acuities  and  intelleetual  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  military  exercises 
would  best  aceomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  form  our  piMac  schools  into 

a  M USSERT  POB  ▲  BKATB  Am  SFFKCTITK  If lUTLl. 

Early  in  October  last  a  commmiieation  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  ^Sf' 
ferent  gOTemors,  and  Tarioos  other  persons  connected  widi  the  execntiTe 
departments  of  the  Korthem  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  pabBc  sefaools,  and  by  early  prep- 
aration in  school-days  to  strengthen  tiie  miliiia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  pbiced  before  the  New  Yoiic  and  other  City  Boards  of  Educn- 
tion,  and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The'  subject  was  also  agitB> 
ted  through  the  columns  of  the  dafly  press.  The  warm  responses  which  have 
been  accorded  to  these  eommnnicatioos,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  Is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  some  legislative  action  will  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  General,  Wflliam  H.  Anthon, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  mthtia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  interest  ia 
all  matters  relative  to  the  eficacy  of  the  militia,  thus  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cnrti% 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  Torli : 

*^The  entire  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  sad  relbrra,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  the  Father  of  the  Rcpoblie  intended  it  should  bet. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persona,  and  among  others  CoL  Richard 
Delafield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Maj.  E.  L^  Motineux,  that  an  exeeHent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introdaction  of  *■  The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  *  The  School  of  the  Soldier  And  of  the  Company,*  into  omr  pubfic  schooisL 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenieBt,  inform  me  how  far  you  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniendy  iatrodneed  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board*" 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  obaervations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  catf 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied: 

*^  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  mifitarj  instruction  should,  under 
certain  restrictions^  and  to  a  eertain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  in  aU  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  fands  from  the  public  treao- 
ury.  It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  tiui 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defending  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ- 
ized militia,  receiving  from  year  to  year  into  Us  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  pubKc  schooto,  and  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  fiuniliav,  wiU  always  be  sustained  by  the  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem.^ 
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Military  discipfine  and  exercises  are  by  no  means  an  nntried  experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti- 
tutes having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  regulations  of  our  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  iTor  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  weQ  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 

JOne  instance  which  came  under  the  writer^s  pevBonal  observation,  will  sufB- 
dently  ilhistrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  nlaced  upon  well-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all  i 

•4 

Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there  y '  ':\ 

was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point.    The  pupils  were 

prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  with  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cOts. 

At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 

fellows.    They  were  up  direetly ;  fell  in  their>  ranks  and  oiT  at  a  double-quick  « 

for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.     The  elder 

boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.     Had  an  attack  taken  place,  those 

pupils  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 

ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.    The  secret  of  this  is  the  discipline,  for 

which  they  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super-  ; 

Intendent,  Captain  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  ofScer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
diictpline  to  public  schools : 

**  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  views  publicly,  but  you 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  we  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  this  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  two  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country.'*  ^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  we  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Virginia  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti- 
tute nearly  $50,000;  South  Carolhia,  $80,000;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  legislattve  action  for 
similar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
In  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  hare 
been  made  in  this  reipeot 
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a  drill  of  about  an  hour  is  hdd,  in  command  of  the  company  officers,— alwayii 
in  presence  of  ilie  Principal.  The  utmost  strictness  is  required  in  all  the  mili- 
tary features.  The  "Aasembly/*  when  beaten  for  drill  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute— «/wii«4ia^/y  after,  "/atf  tn"  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  erttire  silence 
is  required.  Boys  being  naturally  playfbl,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
is  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  Tattoo  begins  at  9  o'clock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  "roll 
call,''  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out;— in  five  n^in- 
utes  the  lights  ar6  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  in 
such  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  lights  and  without 
loss  of  time.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  Tlie  military  instructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chiefs  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o'clock  A*  M.  each 
day.  ReovtlU  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  &c.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly-room  for  "rott  eo//."  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  mew-room,  march  in  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables, 
fiuse  inward,  and  "n<  down*'  by  command;  riae^  march  out  and  break  rank$, 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  performed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  in  every  movement. 

The  armory  and  arms  are  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  inspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the.  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal.  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
00  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
in  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announcing  promotions,  re- 
salts  of  inspection,  and  noting  cases  of  military  merit  and  demerit,  &c  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice. 

Military  oUsses  Ist,  2d  and  8d,  graduated  according  to  military  merit  are  es- 
tabUshed,  and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinations.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  Ist  class. 

A  cUss  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  First  class  who  have  escaped 
being  reported  for  (iUsobedience  and  improper  conduct,  is  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  military  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  taken  from  him.    He  may,  however,  be  reinstated. 

Military  demerits  are  punished  by  military  penalties. 

Cadets  are  taught  to  observe  the  position  of  the  soldier  when  off  duty  also; 
the  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machmery  is  properly  set  in 
motion,  the  labor  generally  attending  the  minutinof  school  duties  is  greatly 
seduced,  and  niuch  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  given  the  military  only)  bat 
enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school    There  are 
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diflTerent  modes  in  use  in  other  acbools.  Some  partaking  more  of  the  military, 
and  some  lew.  I  think  there  is  danger,  often,  of  too  much  military  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  make  il  burdensome;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  noTeHy  is  past.'' 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Soot^  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  Amusements,  fur- 
nishes practical  testimony  **that  it  CosteiB  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
nnanimity  of  action;  teaches  implicit  obedience  to  commands,  erectneas  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be- 
havior." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally 
and  physically,  in  private  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools  ? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  constitii- 
tional  vigor  of  American  youth;  and  as  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be^ 
havior,  their  energy,  self-reliance  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  let  Phtbical  Traiii- 

IHG  BK   XNOaAITKD  OS  THX  C0UB8I  OV  STUDIES  TOB  ALL  THS  POPIL8  BDUCA TED  aT 

THJE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  Statb.  Let  US  DOt  hesitate  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, for  it  is  a  ueeetnty,  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
successfully  and  economically  accomplished.  ^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  suoceasfnl  working  of  a  sys- 
tem at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  smaU  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instruction. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intermissions  for 
running  and  playing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  best  primary  schools ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  conunit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  esnrettM  should  be  taught  him  every  day ; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  th%  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis- 
thenics recommended  in  Miss  Beecher's  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  Supers 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  1860,  gives  some  interesting  par^ 
ticulars  of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  w  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  httle  difficulty  experienced  in, selecting  movements  aad 
gymnastics  suitable  for  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  classes  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  which  tnmt  be  regulariy  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  laziness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex« 
cuse  for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  tru^  if  Physical  Training  is 
carried  out  In  our  system  of  education,  that  a  carefully  prepared  Manual  of  aU 
kinds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  eominled'  for  the  use  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  text-book  to  whieh  our  teachers  can  turn  with  oonfidenoe 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  aU  classes  of  pupilsL 

From  the  Oirls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar  departments,  for 

<^8uoh  a  Mnaal  will  won  Iw  pabttBhad  tgr  J  8  UppfaMOlt  4k  Co.,  FlifladBlpliia. 
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whkli  ve  pnipoM  military  txercisog,  M  being  tbe  moat  eoosomicftl  u 
tagemu  for  public  lufaooki;  for  lodAu*  raWHBuire  brge  iKidies  In  ft  sm 
in  aa  orderly  manner,  wtiDreos  gymuusiuiUB  are  too  eipeoinTe,  and  ei 
made  large  enough  to  aocoouaodWe  tnany  achoUiB  at  once.  Thia  o[ 
our  most  dllBcult,  but  U  Uie  aaine  time  most  useful,  Geld  for  prompt 
getio  action. 

Suppose  we  take  for  aD  example  ODe  of  our  large  cities.     The  1 

female  departmenta  baring  nmide  pbjsical  eien^ses  In  um,  it  la  wUhec 

dues  military  exercises  Into  the  grammar  acboOls.     Let  ns  see  box 

can  be  organtied,  and  how  far  it  is  posmble  to  extend  these  stadies  if 

Tbe  following  InteFeeChig  letter  fkim  the  Hayor  of  Bangor,  will 

moTement  bi  that  Mty,  «n  exMnpk  wdl  worthy  of  b^g  Imitated. 

'  Cirr  or  BANaok, 

Mayor's  ODce,  Dec.  SUt, 

DiAH  Sib: — In  reply  to  youra  of  tbe  19th  insL,  I  would  say  that, 

recommGndalioD,  through  a  communication  I  made  to  oar  Gty  Couni 

first  HoDdny  of  the  present  month,  an  Order  was  passed  direcUng  th 

drill  to  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city 

I  bid  given  the  subject  aome  thought  and  Inveatigation,  and  was  pi 

recommend  the  adoption  of  tiie  drill  for  tbe  phyrical  training,  no  lea 

the  military  instruction  it  might  impart.    The  prevalent  idea  that 

GOnsUta  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  aupersed 

more  rational  theory  that  true  education  condals  in  training  tbe  i 

phjsical,  no  leea  tban  the  intellectual  facoltieft. 

For  the  pbyaleal  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  ndlitary  drill  has 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  Imparts.  It  will  tei 
then  a  better  command  of  tbeir  mnscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gut  am 
It  will  also,  if  property  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  rel 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  scudiee  will,  by  a  gratefiil  chan 
them  (o  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest. 

We  are  euteriug  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  hare  ci 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  to  the  drilL  We  began  in  1 
rooms,  but  found,  after  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  Bfforde( 
■mall,  and  for  the  present  shall  uae  tbe  large  Gym: 


grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  a 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  raanifegt  much  interest  in  t 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readily  than  men.  Two  or  th 
pablic  spunted  citizens,  well  qnalified  for  instructora,  have  generously 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  tbe  present  wii 
out  compensation. 

Some  of  our  teachpm  are  abo  diaposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  dri 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  eipeose 

I  have  bad  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  In  relation  to  th 
and  wa.<  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  In  tbe  matter.  I  however  n< 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  tbe  Evening  Post  of  Not.  Sth,  and  was  gra 
tbe  important  fikcia  wUcfa  It  contained.    I  iball  be  glad  t«  lecNve  a 
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der  proper  guidance.  Any  father  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  exer- 
cises and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teach  them.  All  such  should  be  classed 
together,  and  means  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art. 

If  found  desirable  to  teach  them  to  move  together  in  large  matses^  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  reg^ents,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in- 
structor, he  selecting  for  his  att^  the  most  intelligent  of  the  scholars  who  could 
relicTe  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  would  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staff 
would  be  learning  the  technicalities  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  &c. 

These  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  assisted  in  acquiring*  knowledge  in  the  military  science  by  means  of 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organized, 
with  the  incentive  to  improvement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  teaehera  in  the  ackooU. 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  behavior  debarred  them 
from  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train- 
hig  upon  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  ikyasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relieving  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  camps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys ;  likewise  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  for  the  recruits. 

The  above  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  immediale  iMe,  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  ieachera.  If,  however,  the  Normal  Sehoola 
and  Cottegea  would  provide  systematically  for  this  instruction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  the  proper  fields  for  permanent  benefit^  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fully  prepared  to  instruct  in  these  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  **let  the  drill  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa- 
tional power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  have  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  well  skilled  in  the  military  science  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com- 
panies and  associations,  and  be  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citizen  soldiers  to  the  field.^  New  Jersey  has  just  offlered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  School 

But  we  must  look  at  the  practical  working  of  physical  and  military  training 
in  small  district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  far  behuid,  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phyf» 
ical  and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.    The  duties  of  a  country 
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manship  coald  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  means  of  impcoring  our  sailors 
'  and  ot  forming  useful  citizens  from  those  who  now  idle  away  their  time  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  advantages 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  imi^rove  our  class 
of  sailors  and  officers,  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  and 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  New  York  city  cost  $78,000  per  annum ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  place  in  successful  operation  an  evening  nautical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boys  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
Uught.  If  a  war,  with  Qreat  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  found  slum- 
bermg  in  this  respect,  and  must  we  wait  for  the  first  gun  before  taking  active 
measures  I 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation- 
ality. Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  is  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  thai  much  of  the  suffering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  ,to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  6f  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers. 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  "  Ready,  aye 
Ready,"  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
**  Here  "  at  the  roll-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  lu  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toiL  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school- 
days to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  firet  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
**  Here  "  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machine  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools, — one  mighty  cry  of  power  and  self-relii.noe  from  a  noble  militia, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  duties  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right ;  patriotic  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  wor^  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  will  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Let  us  picture  whdt  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  entering  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  sickly,  Indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  well  from  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
well  oared  for,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  effect  of  the  physical  traming  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  w'th 
his  chest  well  expanded,   then  his  careless,  slouching  steps,  with  hanging  head* 
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NAVT  AND  NAVAL  ArPAIR& 

Br  the  Constitution  of  1789,  Congress  is  empo-wered  "to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rales  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  The 
initiatory  steps  for  establishing  and  regulating  a  navy  were  taken  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  November  and  December,  1775.  The 
management  of  naval  affairs  was  first  assigned  to  a  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  appointed  Dec.  11,  1775,  which  in  1779  (June  9), 
was  converted  into  Commissioners,  and  before  the  closeiof  that  year, 
into  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consisted  of  five  members,  two 
of  whom  were  members  of  Congress,  with  h  secretary,  who  was 
app6inted  by  Congress.  In  1781  (Feb.  7),  a  Secretary  of  Marine 
was  created  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  In  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and  "  in  the 
dilatory  and  parsimonious  action  of  the  several  States  in  forwarding 
funds  for  the  construction  of  ships,  docks,  and  naval  arsenals,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  naval  service,"  Congress  voted  in  August, 
1783,  "  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  purchase  ships  for  the  present." 

The  necessities  of  a  disordered  commerce,  and  of  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  country,  and  repel 
the  first  approach  of  a  hostile  army  from  abroad,  were  among  the 
motives  for  establishing  a  more  efficient  federal  government  But 
until  the  danger  of  war  ¥rith  England  became  imminent,  a  large 
party  in  the  country,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  opposed  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  putting  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  a 
respectable  footing. 

In  constituting  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of  the  navy  and 
naval  affairs  were  committed  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1798,  when  (April  30)  an  Act  was  passed  '^to  establish 
an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  the 
Navv." 

The  Act  of  March  27,  1794,  by  which  the  construction  and  man- 
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standing.  In  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointmei 
schoolmaAter  to  each  ship  having  a  compleraent  of  12  midshi 

March  3,  1813,  he  was  authorized  to  have  built  six  eloopsK 
and  to  have  them  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  employ  the  ni 
of  seaiDcn  which  were  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  were  auth 
by  law  to  be  put  in  commission. 

Id  1816,  in  the  appropriatjoii  annually  of  $1,000,000  for 
yeare  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy  by  nine  74  gun 
and  twelve  44  gun -frigates,  provision  was  made  to  procure  the  i 
engines  and  build  and  equip  three  steam -batteries  for  tlw  defei 
ports  and  harbors — the  introduction  of  a  new  element  inl 
naval  service-  In  1839  the  Secretary  was  autborieed  to  con 
three  steam-vessels  of  war,  "according  to  the  best  advicei 
could  be  obtained." 

In  1 837,  after  etrenuous  efforts  to  enlist  Congress  in  some  ej 
atic  plan  for  supplying  the  navy  with  well  instruoted  and  thor 
disciplined  seamen,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enlist  andi 
tain  conditions,  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  who  f 
receive  special  opportunities  for  school  and  professional  traiiii 

In  1844,  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  build  at  Pittsburg  a 
steamer  (the  Alleghany) ;  and  the  appearance  and  exploits  < 
Merrimae  and  the  Monitor,  in  the  waters  of  the  Cbesapea 
1 863,  introduced  a  new  system  of  naval  construction  and  arms 
not  only  into  oar  navy,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  revoluti< 
the  sh)])-yards  and  ordnance  foundries  of  the  world. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1645,  it  was  provided  "  that  the  whole 
ber  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
in  the  naval  service,  ^all  not  exceed  7,600  at  any  one  time  ( 
the  fiscal  year,"  for  which  appropriation  was  then  made. 

By  Act  of  March  3, 18S7,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  s' 
ized  to  enlist  8,600  men  for  the  Navy,  instead  of  7,600.  I 
the  late  (dvil  war  the  limitation  of  enlisted  men  was  sunpe 
and  in  his  annual  report,  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  stat 
number  of  persons  employed  on  board  our  naval  vessels,  incl 
receiving  ships  and  recruits,  as  about  28,000;  and  in  his  rep 
December,  1865,  he  says  the  number  was  increased  to  61,6 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  in  1867  had  been  reduced  to  II, B 

In  1864  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  revived  the  system  of 
apprenticeship,  which  was  inaagnrated  under  the  Act  of  Ma 
1837,  but  suspended  because  the  bvorable  results  anticipatec 
a  fair  trial  were  not  realized  at  once,  under  various  disadvai 
of  a  new  enterprise,  and  because  Congress,  in  1846,  by  Ui 
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Tablb  III.   Warrant  or  Forward  Officers^  and  Marine  Corps,  1816  to  1871. 


Warranted  or  Forward  OfBoen, 

OiBcert  of  the  United  Statei  Marine  Corpi, 

1815  to  1871  incliuive. 

1815  to  1871  inclusive. 

• 

r 

t 

3 
P 

a 

9 

9 

1 

I 

3 
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• 
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9 

m 

m 

9 

5' 

e 
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■ 

t 

1815 

38 

34 

18 

13 

83 

90 

31 

18 

08 

1816 

SB 

34 

6 

3 

60 

1 

90 

31 

18 

61 

1817 

38 

33 

6 

3 

58 

• 

1 

16 

10 

13 

50 

1818 

33 

33 

17 

U 

73 

0 

33 

16 

40 

1819 

33 

33 

16 

11 

71 

. 

0 

33 

16 

48 

1890 

10 

33 

17 

13 

70 

0 

34 

0 

43  • 

1881 

14 

18 

13 

8 

58 

8 

34 

16 

40 

18» 

16 

17 

13 

10 

56 

8 

31 

15 

45 

1833 

16 

18 

13 

11 

58 

• 

9 

34 

16 

50 

1804 

15 

18 

14 

18 

50 

0 

34 

15 

40 

18S5 

16 

16 

10 

10 

53 

0 

34 

14 

48 

1820 

13 

13 

10. 

9 

44 

0 

33 

17 

50 

18^ 

15 

14 

11 

9 

40 

0 

34 

16 

50 

1838 

14 

18 

14 

11 

57 

0 

34 

16 

50 

1839 

17 

19 

13 

14 

63 

0 

34 

16 

50 

183i» 

18 

30 

16 

16 

70 

0 

34 

16 

50 

1831 

18 

19 

13 

17 

67 

0 

34 

16 

50 

1833 

31 

16 

13 

18, 

67 

_ 

0 

34 

16 

50 

1833 

16 

19 

15 

13 

63 

10 

34 

16 

50 

1834 

18 

17 

16 

14 

65 

10 

34 

16 

50 

1835 

18 

30 

30 

19 

77 

13 

30 

10 

58 

1836 

31 

30 

SO 

19 

80 

m 

13 

30 

10 

58 

1837 

33 

33 

90 

10 

84 

13 

30 

30 

90 

1838 

35 

39 

33 

34 

101 

13 

10 

30 

58 

1830 

33 

35 

27 

36 

130 

13 

30 

10 

58 

1840 

33 

37 

34 

35 

118 

13 

90 

80 

50 

1641 

39 

36 

38 

37 

190 

13 

30 

90 

50 

1843 

33 

41 

36 

33 

143 

13 

30 

10 

58 

1843 

37 

40 

38 

35 

150 

13 

90 

30 

50 

1844 

33 

39 

35 

33 

130 

13 

30 

30 

50 

1845 

30 

43 

36 

34 

143 

13 

30 

30 

50 

1846 

31 

43 

36 

34 

143 

13 

30 

ao 

50 

1847 

33 

43 

36 

31 

141 

13 

30 

30 

50 

1848 

38 

44 

40 

30 

151 

14 

33 

34 

70 

1849 

39 

44 

43 

33 

158 

18 

24 

34 

75 

1850 

39 

43 

43 

34 

158 

18 

33 

33 

73 

1851 

43 

46 

45 

37 

171 

17 

S3 

31 

70 

IS^ 

41 

45 

45 

3H 

160 

16 

31 

31 

67 

1H53 

44 

46 

49 

41 

180 

16 

30 

80 

65 

1854 

38 

48 

51 

41 

178 

14 

90 

80 

63 

1855 

37 

45 

33 

40 

174 

14 

10 

30 

03 

1856 

39 

40 

48 

30 

166 

14 

30 

80 

03 

IR57 

38 

40 

48 

30 

165 

13 

10 

80 

61 

1858 

38 

44 

47 

43 

171 

14 

10 

90 

03 

1859 

40 

44 

48 

41 

173 

15 

30 

10 

03 

1860 

41 

46 

46 

43 

175 

1 

14 

30 

80 

03 

1861 

43 

47 

45 

40 

175 

1 

14 

30 

90 

03 

1868 

54 

93 

60 

46 

353 

8 

8 

84 

30 

30 

05 

1863 

53 

84 

56 

45 

338 

3 

8 

80 

38 

90 

88 

1864 

49 

71 

53 

40 

313 

3 

3 

31 

30 

33 

84 

1865 

46 

65 

47 

36 

194 

3 

8 

33 

30 

34 

87 

1866 

39 

63 

43 

33 

177 

2 

8 

83 

30 

34 

87 

1867 

53 

59 

40 

30 

181 

3 

8 

83 

30 

30 

03 

1868 

58 

55 

36 

31 

174 

• 

8 

81 

30 

37 

88« 

1860 

51 

50 

33 

30 

163 

1 

8 

83 

30 

23 

86* 

1870 

46 

53 

38 

31 

167 

1 

8 

33 

30 

38 

00» 

1871 

46 

57 

39 

34 

176  i    1 

8 

S3 

30 

30 

93* 

*  One  brigadier-jrenernl  alnee  1868.  The  senior  officer  hns  always  been  styled  fhe  lientenant- 
oolonel-comninndant,  colonel-eoinmandant,  or  brigndier-fenernl  commandant.  Pince  1868,  in 
the  number  of  majors  and  captains  is  included  those  ol  the  stafT  ranking  with  the  line.  At  pret- 
•1^  there  ire  three  staff  officers  holding  the  rank  of  msjor,  nn^Jmm't^tt^of'-om^^t^n. 
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U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY   AT  ANN 


I.   HISTOBICAL  NOnCE. 

Thb  history  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad 
tion,  opens  October,  1845,  but  its  gevrn  and  grov 
for  tbe  practical  instruction  of  midshipmen,  dat« 
ginning  of  the  century,  A  school  of  the  Navy 
the  departmentB,  or  group  of  schools,  in  the  ] 
Academy  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Hnmilton,  as 
of  the  Army,  and  submitted  to  Congress,  Januar 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenrj'), 
was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  management  o 

In  1809,  General  Williams,  in  a  report  on  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  of  which  he  w 
recommended  "  that  nautical  astronomy,  j^cograp 
ehoald  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  matheme 
.  plan  of  the  institution  should  "  take  in  the  m 
navy ;  but  also  any  youths  from  any  of  the  Stat 
for  such  an  education,  whether  designated  for  th 
neither,  and  to  let  these  be  assessed  to  the  value  c 
This  plan  was  doubtless  su^ested  by  the  Pol] 
France,  and  if  adopted  at  the  time,  would  have  i 
to  tbe  army  and  navy  a  much  broader  and  firme' 
attainment/,  but  would  have  hastened  the  con; 
bridges,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  the  developmi 
and  other  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  by 
year  a  number  of  young  men,  (qualified  in  scientil 
on  the  duties  of  civil,  mining  and  mechanical 
come  superintendents  of  manufacturing  and  oth< 
prises.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  school  of  pi 
civil  services,  officers  of  the  army  were  induced  U 
missions  to  superintend  the  construction  of  ca 
under  state  and  corporate  auspices. 

In  the  measures  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of 
of  January,  1818,  "to  increase  the  Navy  of  the 
which  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  1 
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employ  a  schoolmaster  for  each  vessel  to  which  12  midshipmen 
were  assigned.  By  these,  so  £ar  as  appears  in  any  published  doca- 
ment,  was  given  the  first  formal  employment  of  this  class  of  officers. 
In  1814  the  Secretary  (William  Jones)  suggested  'Uhe  establish- 
ment of  a  Naval  Academy  with  suitable  professors,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  in  those  branches  of  Mathematics 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  service  and  practice  of 
gunnery,  theory  of  naval  architecture,  and  art  of  mechanical  drawing, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  naval  officer." 
This  suggestion  was  renewed  by  his  successor,  Smith  Thompson, 
of  New  York,  and  a  distinct  proposition  to  locate  it  on  Governor's 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  Secretary  S.  L.  Southard,  in 
1824.     In  a  special  cotnmunication  to  the  Senate  in  1825,  he  says: 

The  joanger  oflBcers  enter  at  so  early  an  age,  that  they  can  not  be  accom- 
plished, or  even  moderately  accurate  scholars.  They  are  constantly  employed 
on  ship-board,  or  in  our  navy-yards,  where  much  achievement  in  learning  can 
not  be  expected.  And  yet  the  -American  nav«l  officer  is,  in  'fact,  the  represen- 
tative of  his  country  in  every  port  to  which  he  goes,  and  by  him  is  that  ooud- 
try  in  greater  or  less  degree  estimated.  "The  science  and  information  requi- 
site for  a  navy  officer,"  he  repeats  in  his  Report  for  1827,  "is  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  that  required  by  the  army  officers  and  engineers,  and  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  the  country  are  not  less  concerned  in  the  correct  performance 
of  their  datie8."i 

President  Adams  (J.  Q.)  in  his  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1826, 
letnarks  that  **  the  want  of  a  Naval  School  of  instruction  correspond- 
ing with  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  and  accomplished  officers,  ia  felt  with  daily  increasing 
aggravation.''  In  his  message,  Dec.  4,  1827,  he  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject *'  as  still  soliciting  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,"  adding — 

Practical  seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
cruises  of  the  squadrons,  whicli,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas ;  but  a  competent  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a 
level  of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which  in  their  intdlPcourse  with 
foreign  states  and  their  governments,  are  oontiDoally  called  into  operation ;  and 
above  all.  tliat  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which 
constitute  the  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  the  lioensed 
robber  and  pirate ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  oommnnicatiott  of 
these  principles  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

In  1841,  Secretary  Upshur  renewed  the  recommendation  of  hie 
predece3soi;s,  and  a  bill  to  establish  a  naval  school  at  or  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

The  nucleus  of  a  school  was  formed  when  the  midshipmen 
were  first  ordered  to  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  to  prepare  for  their  examination,  and  several  of  the  profSee^ 
sors  of  Mathematics  repaired  there  to  give  instruction. 
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In  1845  tbe  Secretory  of 
ted  and  completed  in  four  in< 
School,  with  its  corps  of  p 
location,  without  any  special 
ing  authority  of  sets  of  Coi 
forth  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  lettc 
whom  he  (^pointed  anperiot 

Sib: 

The  Secretary  or  War,  with 
tnuufer  Fort  Severn  to  tbe  Nav; 
there  a  school  tor  midRhipmeu. 

Id  carrying  thU  degign  into  e 
expense — to  create  no  places  of  ec 
necessaij — to  incur  no  charse  t 
bat,  by  a  mora  wise  application  < 
already  adlhorized,  to  provide  Ibr 
the  navy.  It  la  my  deiugn  not 
ministration,  to  give  vigor  of  acCi 
not  to  invoke  new  legislation,  bi 
Placed  by  their  profession  in  cono 
of  ser^ce  every  climate  and  ever 
navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportaai 
selves  aa  diatinguiBbed  for  cnlture 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  c 
are  od  shore,  and  give  them  occQ 
of  matiiematics,  oautical  astronoi 
aery,  use  of  steam,  the  Spanish  a 
essential,  in  the  present  i^,  to  tt 

The  effect  of  such  an  employm 
able  to  them  aod  to  the  service, 
on  shore,  masters  of  their  own  mc 
exulting  in  the  relief  ftom  the  r«c 

In  collecliiig  them  at  Annapoti 
with  the  principle  that  a  warran 
licentious  freedoiO,  is  to  be  held  a 
larity, — for  sobriety,  and  assiduo* 
that  the  Codo  of  the  discipline  anc 
ties  or  colleges  of  our  country,  I 
mauagemeot  as  shall  make  of  tbe 
may  be  proud. 

To  this  end  you  have  all  the  p 
the  United  Stales,  and  the  certau 
one  for  promotion,  wlio  is  proved 
coatitiuiag  ignoniQce,  and  who  ca 

For  the  purpose  of  iostructii 
twenty-two  professors  and  three 
now  lUmoat  wasted  by  the  mannc 
'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  tl 
of  chaplains  is  BO  great  that  they 
of  selection  of  teachers  may  be  i 
who  would  prefer  giving  instructli 
of  tbe  department  being  to  make 
(or  a  school ;  yon  will  be  the  hi; 
intrusted  with  its  goremnlent, 
other  naval  offlcer  to  the  school 
give  Instruction.  Among  the  offli 
acquiiitioDB  and  Caates  may  lead  i 
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the  Scliool,  followeil  by  three  yei 
years'  stuily  at  the  Scliool.  This  a 
of  practice  at  sea  associated  wit! 
study  at  school  with  tuany  adv 
experiments  and  the  observatious 
ricnce,  possessed  advantages  whic 
of  many  officers  over  that  of  lo 
before  practice  in  earnest  is  begur 
comings,  but  it  turned  out  good  s< 
best  features  ought  to  be  again  en 

In  1849,  a  board  of  officers  wai 
Navy  to  consider  the  organizatior 
report  to  the  department.  This 
were  matured,  anil  ordered  to  gi 
I80O.  The  teachers'  staff  was  ei 
Preble,  a  sloop-of-war  of  the  third 
pose  of  a  summer  cruise,  and  the 
in  Acts  of  Congress  and  Repor 
Academy.  The  course  of  instruc 
with  an  interval  of  two  or  three  n 
-a  practice  cruise  for  two  of  the  els 
ized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Vi: 
witness  the  cxaminatione  of  the 
the  police,  disci  pi  ioe,  and  general 

The  new  system  began  in  Octc 
K.  Stribling,  as  Superintendent,  w 
iTiander  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  who 
George  S.  Blake,  in  1857,  who  c 
till  1867,  when  Admiral  Porter  wi 
he  held  till  1870,  when  Commod' 

The  first  or  lowest  class  in  tl 
October,  1851,  and  graduated  in  , 
mer  cruises  of  practice,  and  a  lon| 

.The  necessities  of  the  War,  wl 
made  Annapolis  the  seat  of  milita 
of  the  Academy — its  professors,  i 
in  the  month  of  May,  to  Newpori 
wards  to  the  Atlantic  House  in  I 
and  other  ships,  which  were  not  ' 
harbor.  All  the  members  of  the  I 
into  active  service,  and  with  the 
pointed,  the  system  of  iastruotion 
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Obttrtt  of  Stadia  m  1864. 
e  organizatiOD  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolia,  in  1645, 
eriug  of  the  coune  of  stadiee  vaa  left  practically  with  Prol 
1  Chanvenet,  a  gndaate  of  Yale  Collie,  who  bad  been  coin- 
ed professor  of  mathematics  in  1841,  and  bad  act«d  as  such 
ustniction  of  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
rhe  following  is  substantially  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  classes  when  fully  organized — the  main  deviation  In  the 
IS  followed  in  1804  was  in  the  assignment  of  text-books. 

ptBST  CIUS8 — rouBTH  rsAB. 

tment  of  Praetiad  Setmamhip,  Saval  Gunnery  and  Simai  Jhetia. — 
hip,  Naval  TaiAics.  Naval  Gunnery ;  Simpson's  Ordnance  end  Ood- 
ircpson's  TraDslaCioQ  of  Page's  Theory  of  Pointing.     Dahlgtea'a  Boot 

(men*  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Sttrvej/ing, — Theory  of  Navigation. 
AstroDomy .     Marine  Surveying, 

Imeat  of  Xataral  and  Expinmeaial  Philosophy. — I«rdner  oa  Heal. 
bemistry.     Main  A  Browu  on  tlie  Steam-EuKiiM. 
Im«nl  of  Ethia  and  Eaglith  Stitdia. — ConstitutioQ  XJ.  S. ;  Kent  on  In- 
lal  Law,  VoL  L 
tmeiU  of  ^nitft.— Ollendorff. 

fiBCOHD  CLASS — THIBD   TEA.B. 

Intent  of  Practical  Seavtanship,  Naval  Gnnnerj/  and  Saval  liietMai. — 

ihip.    Simpaon's  Naval  Gunnery. 

■l7?ieBl  of  MaOiemaliet. — Smjtli'a  Analytical  Geometry.    Smith's  Differ- 

id  Integral  Calculus. 

iment  of  AMronomy,  Nai^igaiion  and  Sutvej/ing. — Daviea'  Surveying. 

I'a  Astronomy.    Bowditch'a  Navigation. 

imerU  of   Natural   and   fkcperimtnlai   Philosophy. — Lardner'B  OptJcs, 

s,  Electricity,  and  Magnetiara.    Smith's  MecliBDics. 

tmenl  of  Pieid  AriUUry  and  Infantry  Tbcftc^.-rHardee's  Light  Inianby 

nstraction  in  Field  Artillery. 

tmeni  of  Ethics  and  Eaglith  Studies. — Wajland's  Moral  Sdence. 

tment  of  Preach. — Girault'a  Frenctl  Student's  HanuaL     Dumas'  Vie  de 

n,     Manesca's  Kesder. 

THIBD  CLASS — BS00n>  TSAB. 

tment  of  Practieai  Seamanship,  Naval  Ounnery  and  Naval  Jiielia. — 

liip. 

tmfnt  of  MatUmaHes. — Davies'  Legendre's  Gieometiy.     Chaavanet's 

oetry.     Davies'  Mensutatiou. 

tmeat  of  Eliies  and  English  Studies.— Eliot'e  History  U.  S.     Qnacken- 

itoric.     Composition. 

Inifnl  of  French. — Oiraolt's  French  Student's  Manual    Oinult's  Tie  de 

tment  of  Draiaing  and  Draughting. — Une  Drawing. 

rooBTH  CLASS— FiBsr  tbar. 
tmfntof  MaltiemaJia. — Greenleaf's  Arithmetic.    Davies' Algebta.    Da- 
rendre's  Geometty, 

iment  of  EAia  and  English   Studies. — Bnllions'   Bngtiah   Grammar. 
Geopapliy.     Worcester's  and  Lord's  History.     Composition. 
(meal  of  Drawing  and  Draughting. — Sketching, 


The  foUowing  Report,  dn 
after  a  residence  of  several  * 
Board  of  Visitors,  exhibits 
sDggestioDS  OD  the  edncatii 
commercial  manoe,  which  n 
Btfortof  0>«  Boardof 

Sir: — The  V^isitors,  appoii 
several  claasea  and  to  examin 
and  general  management  of  I 

follows : — 

The  re^Jar  session  of  the 
in  attendance  earlier,  comme 
conUnued  from  day  to  day  n 
gatioDS  as  a  Board,  embrace* 

Firtl. — A  thorough  inspet 
rial  equipment  provided  by  t 
sistence,  health,  and  instruct 

Steond. — An  attendance  o 
for  a  brief  period  at  least, ' 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  m 
professedly  attended  to  durii 

Third. — An  exhibition  of 
attuned,  including  the  pan 
military  corps — the  nses  of  t 
great  and  small — the  handlin 
thing  included  in  practical  » 
tion. 

Fourth. — Inquiries  into  th 
amiuation,  and  the  resnlts- 
studies  for  each  class — schi 
foilnre  to  graduate,  and  syt 
morality,  manners,  and  perso 
counts  and  vouchers  for  the 
tions,  iuclading  paTments  mt 
into  the  police,  discipline,  ai 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board 
tend  the  entrance  ezaminatic 
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aination  of  tbe  graduatiog  clai 

ed  of  the  Visitors  might  cover  t 

he  year  1864. 

very  facilitj  for  prosecuting  tlu 

he  Visitors  by  the  Superinten 

lents, 

U.      COSDITIOK  or  THE    S*T 

L  presentiDg  some  details  of  th 

AS  they  found  it,  and  in  offeri 
t,  which  the  aubmitting  of  a  rep 
indful  that  the  institution  is  no' 
ent  buildings  and  equipments  ii 

; — that  even  such  as  are  fnrnist 
smaller  than  the  present  immbe 
:tors  and  course  of  instruction  h 
■\igencies  of  a  great  war,  catlinj 
wst  experienced  teachers  ;^tha1 

is  not  general  but  special,  not  i 
irons  culture,  but  particularly  adf 

and  midshipmen ;— and,  moreov 
!  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numi 
ils  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visi 
ollowing  its  usual  daily  i-oiitine, 
ble  to  the  formation  of  just  and 
)  time  believe  that  the  governm' 
al  appropriations  in  its  favor  wi 
omy,  and  that  the  knowledge  i: 
1,  and  professional,  and  that  its 
hat  rank  of  the  service  for  whic 
;■  recognize  the  fact  that  the  bi 
lopment,  and  also  that  its  piirj: 
1  science  as  it  has  been  taught, 
se  of  instruction,  engrafting  th 
'ovements. 

Orgamxaiion  for  Adminielri 
le  YieitoTs  find  the  Naval  Acac 
rvieioD  of  the  Department,  unc 

Superintendent,  Commodore  Qi 
sible  for  its  discipline  and  m 
"  executis'e  officer  by  the  Com 
iler  Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  res 
dore,  and  is  also  head  of  tbe  dt 
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Ounn^ry,  s.aA  Naval  and  Iiifan 
siBted  In  llie  dilfercDt  departm 
three  senior  assistauta  aud  elei 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  I 
Two  of  the  senior  assiatants  ha 
and  MaceJojiifin,  aod  also  sssi: 
are  engaged  in  executive  du 
■titution  and  Santee,  while  the 
with  certain  branches  of  instm 
Commandant  ia  chief. 

There  are  also  attached  to  1 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  8 
maties,  wiili  six  assistants  in 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  ] 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Engli 
Proftasorof  the  French  langu. 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one 
with  an  assi'ttant ,  one  Swor 
Libranan  who  acts  also  as  a 
and  English  studies  The  ol 
K,  btaff  iiiilude  a  Paymaster 
ChaplHin,  (with  three,  who  are 
ry,  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Tre 
ent  and  Commandant. 

The  Academic  Board  is  ( 
officers  in  charge  of  the  PracI 
■ore,  except  that  the  professore 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaii 
Board  is  required  to  couduct  t 
dates  and  students,  preparing 
connection  therewitli,  to  prea 
tion,  to  recommend  text-book 
partment,  and  books,  inatrui 
for  instruction,  to  recommend 
trial  of  students  that  have  been 
arship,  to  grant  certificates  of 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  stud 
pose  such  improvements  as  ez| 
Buildings  aiu 

The  material  arrangements  fc 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  an 
■icjfneBS,  and  tor  study  aud  in 
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sKipi  ve  to  constitnte  a  permaneat,  iotegi 
the  det^ls  of  arraDgemenU  for  separate  t 
quiie  additional  attention.  For  the  prea 
ed  in  suitable  buildings  on  Goat  Island, 
moored  and  reached  by  coveted  passagea 
cieot  room  for  all  soita  of  athletic  sporb 
practice. 

The  "Macedonian"  and  " Marion "ai 

evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  1 

these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  pnrposes 

icrew  steamer  "  Marblehoad "  and  the  jt 

Jfambar  o/  Aipib— .fUnmot  J 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  tj 
year  closing  Jane,  1664,  4aa  458,  distribi 
erally  according  to  the  period  of  their  cc 
tion,  with  a  staff  of  67  officers  and  instri 
ishing  development  of  the  Academy  in  re 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the 
at  Fort  Severn  in  AuDapolis,  or  since  Jans 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six 
mclnding  the  Superintendent  To  jndge  i 
mentof  the  institution,  and  of  the  reealts 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  tt 
essary  to  ascertain  the  average  condition  i 
Bttunments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  cod 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entranc 
inatioD  being  the  only  check  on  the  admi 
dates — no  previous  examination  being  hel 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  thi 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  numb 
626,  vIk.,  two  for  every  Congressional  dist 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  del^ 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  mi 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Jnly  in 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  i 
pointed  by  the  President,  two  for  and  tn 
hia,  ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  fr< 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  i 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  thei 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Snperinte 
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and  31fit  of  July,  or  S« 
The  examination  is  tw< 

g  of  the  surgeon  residi 
ted  by  the  Department; 
The  candidal*  must  be 
between  the  a^^  of  four 
racter — physically  souni: 
nd  pass  a  satisfactory  exs 
etic,  geography  and  En; 
ion  as  to  age  was  advt 
iraum  in  1864,  while  tfa' 
it  respect  to  the  age  wL: 
e  traveling  expenses  of 

were  furnished  on  applii 
these  entrance  examinai 
these  tables  it  appears  i 
appointed  eonditionall; 
of  the  whole  were  rejet 
required  were  sucii  as 
possess.  Of  the  num 
third,  fuled  on  the  lir; 
lied  at  the  earlier  exam 
turned  back  for  a  secoii 
ver  sections,  only  a  very 
if  the  whole  number  ai 
uding  93  who  were  re( 
■efore  completing  their  b 
r  table,  covering  the  entr. 
'e,  it  appears  that  out  o' 
'es  for  admission,  807  w 
:  Medical  Board,  219  I 
S  were  found  to  be  over 
r  table,  exhibiting  the  a; 
[dates,  it  appears  that  oi 
■er  cent.)  were  rejected, 
■  1 7  years  of  age.  Of  th 
i  first  year,  and  of  the  r 
of  age.  The  average  a^ 
id  2  months,  and  of  thoi 

.  one-fifth  of  the  whole  i 
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pa»8  tbe  examination  ia  the  most  radlmcntary  braoclic 
English  education — aod  in  only  the  most  elementary  pr 
'^ranches — indicates  unmistahalily  how  little  regard 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection 
To  judge  how  far  these  failures  might  be  attributed 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  ei 
nation  papers,  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  ye) 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  askei 
required  were  few  and  simple — far  too  few  and  sim] 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High  School;  and  yc-t 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  coromo 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  sach  bungling  use  i 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such 
ures  in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  tl 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportio 
difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  High  School  ci 
nations  of  the  conntry.  More  strictncRs  on  the  part  of 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of 
dollars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifl 
studies  of  the  first  year,  allhougli  these  studies  belong 
lish  education,  and  are  preliminary  t«  a  special  scicnti 
ing — showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowled 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  leam.  A  portion 
foil  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  tria 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  cf 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  eacl 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department, 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceec 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  in 
the  government  over  110,000.  Bnt  the  pecuniary  Ic 
onlv  consideration — the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  ma 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  nnwilling  to  pn 
portnntties  of  scientific  and  professional  instmetion  si 
vided,  might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligt 
ageouB  young  men,  if  they  could  have  bad  their  qnalij 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

Daili  SauHne. 

The  morning  gim  calls  the  cadets  up  at  0  o'clock. 

tbe  rooms  follows,  when  tbe  bedding  must  be  fonnd 

rooms  ewept,  and  every  thing  in  order.     Ten  uinute! 

chapel  sen'ices,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  i 
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Forty  minates  recreAtion  are  then  allowed,  d 
called  and  aach  aa  report  themselves  indispoi 
hospital  aod  reported  to  the  snrgeoo.  At 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  o 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o'clock,  on 
marched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  ro 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to'  be  preparii 
own  roome,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  snperi 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismiaa^  and  i 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with 
regulated  by  special  Ngnals.  Study  and  red 
o'cloclc,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  ia  ord< 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organiied  in  ni 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruct! 
and  rales  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  t 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  m 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  ar 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infanti 
recreation  until  parade  aod  roll-call  at  sunset 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hoar  is  given,  and 
c«11  at  6.30  or  T.OO,  according  to  the  season, 
until  tattoo,  at  9.30,  during  which  time  the 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  roomsall 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  &r  aa  p( 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  i 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  | 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  aftemo( 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  seconc 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  < 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On 
facility  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing, 

Hie  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Ac 
eight  departments,  with  their  special  branche 

Ji\r»t  Departnuat,  in  six  branches — Practil 
and  Practice  of  Oonnery,  Naval  Tactics,  In& 
Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Seeond  Department,  Mathematics,  in  seven  branches- 
■D<i  Algebra,  Oeoinetry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonomet 
tion,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and 
t'ukl  and  Integral  Calcnliia. 

Third  Drpariment,  in  four  brancbes — Astroaomy,  I 
tronomy,  NaTigatioo,  and  Surveying. 

Fourth  Departnunt,  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  o 
nhanics  of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Aconstics,  Electricity, '. 
istry,  and  the  StcAm-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — Engtish  Oremt 
tive  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  Histo 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Departfiunt — the  French  Language. 

Seoenth  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Eighth  Department — Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  coarees 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  conveni 
nsually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  memix 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  36  cadets,  has  been 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  60  cadets,  into  five  a 
third  class  into  six  sections;  and  the  fourth  class,  dui 
term,  nith  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  secti 
separate  instmction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches 
served  for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  tri 
fact  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is 
lowest  sections.  I>eviation  from  the  general  rule  for  tl 
of  cadetB  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  tl: 
of  "  Intermediate  Classes"  necessary,  so  that  there  are 
visions  of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  thi^ 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  laboi 
tion  augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  resp 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  i 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  tl 
studies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  eiaminatio 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  yeai 

The  Commandant  of  Mid^ipraen  and  the  several  p 
each  at  the  head  of  a*special  department,  with  such  i 
may  he  necessary.  The  professors,  instmctors,  and  ai 
responsible  for  the  regular  and  orderiy  conduct  of  the: 
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and  sections  wliile  under  instruc 
F  preparation,  absence,  or  miacondi 
arcigress  and  relative  meril  of  eacl 
'he  assistants  must  make  weekly  rt 
)f  tlieir  depsrtraents,  who  in  tarn  i 
:oinincnding  such  transfers  as  shoi 

another.  The  scale  of  daily  mcr 
[rsdcB,  with  corresponding  values 
{—Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good, 
(■3.5)- Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1. 
eri^e  standing  for  the  week  in  e« 
Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  b 
onth  in  the  academic  year,  showl 
nibers  of  each  class  in  tlieir  diffci 
t  or  demerits.  These  reports  are 
nd  upon  the  resulU  of  the  examin 
the  month,  and  arc  posted  for  pub 

weeks  are  considered  of  equal 

examinations  are  held  by  the  Acad 
'uary  and  June,  and  are  sufficientl 
to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  i 
:rs  of  the  several  classes.  After 
■al  merit-roll "  is  formed  for  each  ■ 
urn  number  or  value  is  assigned 
es  in  the  several  departments.  T 
1  throughout  the  course  is  1,000, 
the  departments  and  branches,  f 
; — ^In  the  first  year,  to  matheraatii 
0 — geography,  10 — history  and  i 
■nduct,  5— total,  6S  ;— In  the  seco 
lematics,  3fl — grammar  and  rheto 
n,  10— French,  30 — drawing,  25 — 
third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gni 
iwitzer  drill,  20 — mathematJcs,  45- 
a1  astronomy,  navigation,  and  snr 
lic.i,  25 — moral  science  and  interns 
net,  30 — total,  335 ; — Id  the  fourt 
lery,  60 — naval  tactics,  30 — practi 
rveying,  15 — physics,  30 — sleam- 
^rnational  law,  20— Spanish,  5l>- 
nima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of 
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The  "general  merit-roll"  includes  only  such  as  pass  a  sati 
examination  in  ftlj  the  principal  branches  of  their  clnss  and  1 
exceeding  260  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  fc 
of  the  roll,  the  individual  having  the  highest  standing  iu  an^ 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximnni  number,  \i 
Me  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  correspondir 
Miiim.  Tlie  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receiie  nnrat 
ceeding  by  equal  differences  from  the  maiiraum  to  the  mini 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  "  class  nier 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allo'wing  the  m 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demcrilti,  and  for  others  diminish 
maximum  by  1+1  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  agoinii 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  membci's  for  tl: 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  toget 
ihe  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  ag 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  "grHduatiiig  me 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  memb 
the  several  "general  merit-roils"  for  the  four  years  and  ai 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  asaregate 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  "graduating  merit-roll,' 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  fails  to  pass  a  aatisfac 
amination  in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  hi 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  acaden 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, ; 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties, 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  sti 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board, 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial. 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  ( 
close  of  the  course.  Tliis  examination  embraces  seamanei 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  manager 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  iu  these  branches  is  comb 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assignii 
fiers,  1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  333  the  minin 
such  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  IJ< 
signs  such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fairly  express 
ative  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numb 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the 
uating  merit^roll,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates 
signs;  the  highest  number  talcing  precedence. 
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of  teaching  as  at  prete 
xt-books  and  re^itatiotis. 
ectjon  with  the  recitatioi 
Fithoat  aDderrating  the 

French  Polytechnic  m 
latica  by  lectures,  colhUi 
ence  of  all  schools,  of  thi 
lan  eye  to  win,  hold,  an< 
this  iDBtitution,  many  of 

method  to  vitalize  theii 
leir  grasp  the  general  pri 

I  of  the  claases  into  smal! 
early  eqnal  standing,  tea 
uction  of  each  and  all. 
tared  blanks  to  the  sev( 
ind  actaal  amonnt  of  the 

several  sections  daring  I 
-4.  The  returns  made 
Elnglieh  stadies  of  the  lo' 

of  one  lesson  a  week  in ! 
iglisb  Orammar,  foar  dm 
d  daring  the  second  tei 

in  Composition  and  tl 
ive  lessons  a  week  dariD| 
at  Arithmetic,  and  darin 
;ebra.     In  the  npper  sec 

the  first  term  and  more 
sr.  The  highest  section 
» in  Davies'  Elementary 

a  week  in  Drawing.    T 

gone  over  varied  consi 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  I 
Df  Algebra  and  Geometr 
1,  and  yet  the  lower  at 
"  imperfectly  "  in  Qrami 
t  is  also  to  be  stated  tha 
seks  additional  preparatt 
■,  1868. 
1  class,  of  atx  sections, 
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week,  during  the  first  term,  in  American  History,  and  durii 
•eRoiid  term  in  Rlietoric.  The  lower  aoction  prepared  six  ! 
compoaitlonB  each  term — ^the  highest  section,  weekly  compo 
through  the  second  term-  All  the  sections  prepared  tliree 
weekly  in  ^ench  during  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  duri 
second,  bat  with  very  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (t 
sons  per  week,)  Algebra  was  completed  by  the  lower  sectio 
reviewed  by  the  bigbw  in  the  first  foor  or  five  woeks,  when  £ 
taiy  Geometry  was  taken  np  by  all,  and  completed  in  the  fir 
by  the  bighest  section.  In  the  second  term,  Elementary  Ge< 
for  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  sectioa,  and  Trigonometry  for  t 
■  of  the  term — in  the  highest  section,  Trigonometry  for  ten 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commen< 
tiiree  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  n 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  during  the  first  tei 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  secdons,  daring  the  first  term,  f 
sons  a  week  in  AnalyUcal  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest 
by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section-  added  Dynamic! 
weeks ;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Snrveying,  three  weeks  in  eac) 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  S< 
ship  and  Infantry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnei 
the  second  tenn,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydro 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  ir 
land's  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons 
\n  Gunnery. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sect: 
■he  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  fir 
were  pursubg  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons: 
.n  Physics,  inclnding  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Ac( 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lee 
week  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  ( 
Astronomy  (eleveu  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanshi 
two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortificatioi 
the  second  term,  Cbor  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistr 
nine  lectures ;  three  in  Way  land's  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitat 
U.  S.,  and  International  Law;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Prac 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gnnnery,  &c. 
lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by 
of  the  French,  .o 


performed  in  the  most  satiafactory  manner,  justitjing  the 
lioniil  pride  m&nifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them. 
over,  these  eicrcisea,  instead  of  being  executed  under  the  dir 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  officers  in  commanc 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  fro 
midiihipmen  themselves. 

Phyticai  TVaJnintr. 
The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  i 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  qnick,  and  a* 
in  ltd  operations,  but  a  sound  body — a  body  supple,  athlctJ 
tuiigh  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposn 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continnoua  ti 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  tlie  qualities  refer 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  ] 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regu 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution, 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
regular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  othe 
ciscs,  in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional 
tice  in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  di 
cies.  There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  in' 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  exami 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  v 
ranged  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games, 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unfl 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  bi 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricke 
ball,  leaping,  boating,  jcc,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the 
classes  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful 
even  if  taken  from  the  stndy  and  class-room, — even  more,  il 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scufflii 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  stui 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  ei 
caliy  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  trainiijg  of  naval  cadets,  the  expan 
the  cheat  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receivi 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  a 
questioDB  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  tli 
received.     A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  clement  of  influt 
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orciMB  are  conducted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  iustituti 
ia  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  aach  volu 
tigions  labors  by  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  oi 
residence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  foar  Bible  clai 
posed  of  cadets,  and  over  one-eighth  of  the  members  are  c 
cants  in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  stai 
brings,  in  hie  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convict 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  U' 
of  instruction  ia  the  iustitntioa  can  compensate  for  the  ni 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect.  The  absen 
religious  element  in  the  .character  and  training  of  youth  is 
mental  defect,  and  no  institutioD  of  learning,  special  or  gei 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and 
means  of  religious  instruction  aod  a  practical  recognition 
ions  obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religion 
tiona  of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  d 
tions.  Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  ri 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjecte  themselvc 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  te  \ 
to  be  nsefal  as  chaplain  in  this  iaslJtution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  ol 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  i 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligatioRs 
hiiroao  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  Qot 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  i 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these 
nately  exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habi 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  nMmately  take  complete  ] 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  i 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  mt 
ances  from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  t 
leoce  of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and 
eral  of  those  addict«d  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  me 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respi 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institntion  detects 
sional  existence  of  other  tastes  and  habita  more  directly 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  sb 
doubtless  do  receive  the  conuderate  and  vigilant  attentji 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Snrgeon  and  SapeH 
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iutcodcDt  is  chared  with  and 
id  discipline  of  the  Academy, 
ir,  professor,  and  inHtnicLor,  hj 
iw  or  r^ulation,  or  of  any  cri 
roper  conduct,  of  which  any  f 
.J,  to  report  the  same  without  i 
s  are  deBned  with  great  minat 
lunisbments  embraces  demerit 
ubiic  reprimand,  confinement 
guard-room,  and  withdrawal 
I  administration  of  discipline 
much  power,  which  is  exercise 
3at  discretion  and  the  happii 
I  and  letter  book  of  this  offic 
during  the  year,  ws3  placed 

•  willing  testimony  to  the  pD 
rd  with  which  be  has  exercisci 
io  be  cou^dered  in  making  D 
l11  ofienees.  Such  deliuqueuci 
rerer  punishment  are  grouped 
jht,  six,  four,  and  two  demeri 
I  claaa  counting  from  one  to  b 
B.  The  total  demerits  of  ea< 
I  demerits  standing  against  hii 

•  the  third  class  by  one-sixth 
i  for  the  first  class  by  one-ball 
ment  of  any  kind  can  be  infll 
Jie  Superintendent  Report  i 
»  and  other  punishments  that 
and  opportunity  is  always  givi 
icord  is  made  of  every  case  of  i 
is  publicly  posted  showing 
cadet.  It  is  evident  that  th 
nt  the  character  and  conduct  i 
lemerita  may  be  gained  by  m 
B  neither  immorality  nor  lawle 
ty  of  most  fl^rant  acts  of  vie 
ed  with  but  few  demerita.  1 
nato  influence  in  determinin| 
lestion  of  dismissal  the  fuller  t 
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well  as  the  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  detennioing  the  action  of 
vhe  authorities. 

Finandal  Affaira. 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  pnncipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1864,  are  as  follows: — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  •  •  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  85,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Surgeon's  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  ...  72,758.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  July,  1863,  to  May  31st, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $388,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  Ynonthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant. 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
sition approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no^  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amount  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggr^ate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report     The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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preacribed,  excepting  that  the  Caloolas  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Surrepog  has  been  limited  to  instraction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re 
oeived  fuller. attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
six  weeks  of  theoiy  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  snmmer  cruises  have  been  made  by  this  class — ^both  coast 
cruises — the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
30th,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  Service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marin^es  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer's  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  **  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — ^made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

m.     BE0OK1CENDAT1O1I& 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  as 
he  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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opment  of  the  Naval  Academy  ani 
•ation  generally,  for  the  eonriderat 

e  papiU  of  tbe  Naval  Academy  bavi 
id  practical  coarse  of  tnstroction  p 
ressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Mt 
end  that  they  be  deaignsled  as  Jfai 
■  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Nav 

as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  we 
ntil  he  has  bad  at  least  eighteen  mo 
it,  towards  which  time  the  aetnal  1 

craise  shall  be  credited. 

most  direct  blow  to  tbe  liindrancei 
^  portion  of  the  yonth  of  the  conn 
>e  their  predilection  or  great  their  i 
rice,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  ad 
; — as  tbe  moat  effectual  preventive 
(perienced  by  Individuals  aad  &mili 
tees  to  pass  the  entrance  examinatio 
irements  of  tbe  first  year's  course  ;- 
dding  the  institution  of  the  low  avei 
lich  characterize  the  lower  sections 
p  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  coi 
average  of  the  first  two  eectione ; — 
arly  resignation  of  officers  educdtec 
fe  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  pro| 
i  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a 
lis  department  of  the  public  service 
id  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of 

their  best  cSbrta  for  self  and  schoo 
-~the  Visitors  recommend  tbe  imme 
1  of  selecting  candidates  for  admi 
I  consideration  of  neighborhood,  rel 
ir  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty 
ta,  and  that  all  appointments  be  Jier 

the  personal  merit  of  tbe  f4)plicai] 
etitive  examination,  conducted  befo 
mted  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
,  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  t 
ce  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  ani 
1  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  i 
I  tbe  induBtrr  and  good  condnot  ol 
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home.  The  claases  of  the  Academy,  replenished  every  j< 
recruits,  hII  of  whom  bave  eoaght  the  service  from  perso 
and  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded,  on  natur 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professi' 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hi 
be  gained  by  farther  industry  and  devotion — will  at  one 
average  ability  and  scholarship  eqnal  to  that  now  attaint 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  lai^  propoil 
cases  of  discipline,  the  "  dead  weights,"  the  reeMminatioi 
failures  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  li 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 
l^ese  BUggestJonB  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  n 
jections  of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has 
test  of  seventy  years'  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  simi 
schools,  and  is  now  in  snccessfiil  operation  in  England,  ai 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
again  nrged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institntion  a 
other  national  school  at  West  Poiot,  as  the  most  elfectu 
for  the  evils  complained  ot  The  Academic  Board  of  this 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  fbr  its  • 
this  point,  replied  : — "The  Academic  Board  has  long  bi 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmc 
care  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  eiietenc< 
stitution.  The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scai 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institutioi 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  poweri 
plying  a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  In  its  power  by  recom 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1862, 
port  of  their  examinations,  remark : — "After  a  careful  e) 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  haa  been  fofced  to  the  conclusia 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  snfi^cienj 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  co 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  membe 
gress  making  the  nominations,  l^e  evil  does  not  stop  h 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regi 
ents  or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  instit 
subsequently  have  been  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  stui 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  n: 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  nst 
tinue  them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  t' 
commence  their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus 
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u>  the  Secretary  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  ad 
vantages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointment:.    To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
eonvictirns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principle  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

III.  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sy tern  of  training  naval  officers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regolar  and  progressive  instrnction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinuous ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  schooL 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na- 
val instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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icqoisition.  If  the  A( 
;  of  merely  elementary 
tlie  common  schools  of 
:ich  in  a  few  yeim  eve 
>tfld  contrive  to  get,  if ' 
"eliminary  to  a  oompet 
cientific  course  coald 
DUnt  of  military  and  n 
iship  in  tbe  two  snm 
mmcnd  to  the  consider 
the  following  departn 
e  of  instruction  shall 
in  is  now  practicable  w 
course: — 

ivigation  and  Seamansl 
faval  Ordnance  and  Pr 
ydrography,  Marine  Si 
ruction  of  Charts,  Ac. 
drawing,  Naval  Desig 
,  Docks,  &c. 
earn  and  Marine  Engioi 
aval  History  and  Stn 
ligerents  and  nentrals- 
&c. 

Modem  Langnages. 
heae  schools  let  the  a 
by  their  own  predilet 
lie  second  year,  and  aft 
not  less  than  four,  aa  i 
e  of  an  examination, 
departments  or  school. 
«ndi dates,  on  competit 
where  they  may  have  r 
:  be  ^ven  to  officers  of 
edge  of  either  of  these 
wks  and  means  of  in! 
will  secure  the  highesl 
ition,  or  experience — a 
n  the  right  place." 
e  of  these  great  departn 
»tion  for  them,  is  fdlly  f 
ittempt  to  give  this  pri 
asses,  with  Bach  nnequi 
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knowledge  and  with  sucli  diverse  aptitudes  for  j 
would  be  Tutile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  mu 
ander  the  circa mstaaceB,  only  prodQcea  coabsei 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  clase.  The  r 
of  things  Beems  to  the  ViBitors  to  be  in : — 

] .  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average 
6r  maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

3.  A  tboTough  Bcientific  course  up  to  a  certs 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  reqairing  of  linguistic  truning  (id  ,oa 
languf^ea,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitn< 
aration  for  the  same. 

4.  Ab  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above 
rough  proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being 


6.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is 
ness  and  ability. 

V.  Tbe  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  conceii 
the  Naval  Academy  the  largest  amount  and  the 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  appa: 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  witb 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  considera 
ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  oi 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  aeasons  of  the  year,  i 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the 
tion — for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially 
borhood  of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architc 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institu 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  c( 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

YI.  The  aDsence  of  elementary  naval  schools 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationali 
dition  of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevent 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  tf 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  whi 
basti  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  re 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  ei 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  c 
«nd  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters, 
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wall  as  for  the  commercial  marina,  in  time  of 
emergencies  of  a  andden  or  a  great  war,  the  'V 
io«^;<iraUon,  under  the  aoapice*  of  the  Naval 
tera  of  navigation  Bchooln  and  navd  instmctioi 
coDnection  with  our  present  ayatem  of  naval  ap 
snrate  with  the  demands  of  the  aervice,  the 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encoarage  tile  eatablisfam 
gatioD  schools  in  all  the  large  seaports  of  tb 
thorongfa  national  inspection  in  order  to  seca 
ciency.  They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  co 
ization,  man^ement,  and  instraction  of  thii 
ther  than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are 
schools — although  they  will  be  dded  and  i 
Department.  Theiroriginal  establishment,  bui 
ment,  and  immediate  management  will  belo 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  ship 
interests  of  the  commnnities  in  which  they  a 
such  Board,  the  Btata  or  municipal  anthorit: 
extend  pecnuiary  aid  for  the  originid  outfit  or 

3.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  com 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instmction  in  n 
and  kindred  branches  throagh : — Fint — Bvei 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  atten 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day 
tion  will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  frag 
jnnior  department  or  division,  in  which  inst 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistJci 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instniments,  calcn 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &o ;  Third — A 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  narij 
omy,  steam  and  steam  navigation,  Ac,  will  b 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  langnagee 
which  we  have  large  oommerciol  dealings. 

3.  The  extension  of  any  government  aid  sh 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  materie 
nished  and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  1 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  im 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  he  subject  t 
drawal  for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recom 
partment  inepectora.  For  the  first  year  the  < 
be  the  actual  payment,  from  o^r  soartea,  ot 
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Ha  aniMud  ezpoBM  of  the  ichool,  sabject  to  the  diipou 
Board.  For  tke  seeonl  and  sabseqnent  Toara,  tlie  anin 
goranimeat  shall  bs  appropriated  in  portiiHiB;  F^ii 
aam  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  acconUng  to 
certificated  qoalification  «ach  may  hold ;  iSwomi— a  ip 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annnal  expense  ( 
according  the  average .  daily  or  evening  attendaooe  c 
namber  enrolled  in  each  class  or  diviuon  for  a  speciA 
time  in  each  year ;  Third — a  specific  som  to  the  mani 
school  according  to  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  who  shall  con 
speufied  conrses  of  stndy  to  the  Batisbotion  of  the  ins 
examination  by  them ;  fourth — a  apt cifled  snm  in  j 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  narigs 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pnpils  of  each  division  of  a  e< 
— a  qiecified  sum  to  aid  of  anch  professional  experienoi 
cnred  for  the  yonnger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now 
val  apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  shoal 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  &ithfal 
regolar,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  U 
tion  of  each  goutm  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal 
of  the  local  mnnioipal  anthoritiea  And  the  commercial : 
portions  of  the  commnnity  in  which  the  school  ia  locate 
snch  codperation  the  whole  plan  will  faiL  The  school 
free— but  let  the  mstmctioa  be  good,  practical,  and  c 
possessor  be  snre  of  a  IncraUve  employment,  and  then 
a  demand  for  it 

And  why  ahoold  not  the  national  government  enter 
a  better  deviaed  system  of  truning  its  own  seamen,  ai 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  t  All  maritime  ni 
directly  and  exolnaively  by  the  central  government,  or  1 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  prat«ct  t 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  naviga 
riding  not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  honses,  boo] 
material  saf^oards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  c 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respect 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  e 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intenc 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national : 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  bnild  ligfat-l 
bnoya,  register  the  names,  tonnage,  and  ownersblf 
*8 
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which  commiuiona  piloU,  iDspects  ateam-boilera,  b 
makea  obserratioDS  of  the  stare,  the  cnrrente  of  th 
prcralent  directions  of  the  winds  in  difiereat  sesson: 
constmcte  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  ol 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfiei 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assnred  t 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  hara  all  the  precious  livet 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keepiu 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  go' 
has  set  apart  over  one  hnndred  millions  of  acres  of 
main  for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  oi 
to  its '  appUcatJOD  had  been  asserted  and  exercise 
amounted  ere  this  time  te  a  permanent  fund  of  ovi 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  ap 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  e 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools; — the  similar  pol 
gOTemmenta,  that  holds  alt  property  subject  to  t 
snpportof  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  m 
priations  for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  ( 
also  the  great  seaporta  of  the  country — all  justify  tl 
syslem  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  co 
Mrly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  wi 
uid  liberally  responded  to  and  susUuned. 

In  England  the  same  necesuty  which  existe  in  th 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  t< 
itime  service-r-tbe  low  state  of  the  professional  as 
education  of  her  seaman-class — the  enormoos  amo 
and  the  large  namberof  lives  directly  interested  in 
navigation — the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  ni 
the  sudden  emergency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  m. 
resentative  character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  re 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nati 
visit — the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  la^  claw 
tjon  in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  welt-be 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glo 
country — has  prompted  the  government  to  organ 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  i 
wrighta,  engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  dir> 
tional  service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  t 
commercial  marine.  Prior  to  1863,  the  whole  relian 
try  for  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mat 
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latration  after  an  examination  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  seamanship.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want  Only  here  and' 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  supers 
vision  or  responsibility.  In  1863,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonatrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1 863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen— each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee— each  having  a  fair  attendance 
.  of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen- 
tal states  in  which  the  commerce  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
tome  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — ^has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encourage  uent  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  found- 
eriea :  and  the  systenr  of  maritime  *^  inscription  *'  or  enrollment  is 
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lat  there  is  not  a  maater  nor  an  en 
who  baa  not  seired  at  leaat  two  y 
foanderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed 

idf,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  mo< 

e  nnity,  stability,  thonnghnesa,  snc 
n  and  operations  of  the  large  ayeten] 
in  the  foregoing  Bo^estions,  the  V 
at  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Na 
on  of  which  the  great  features 
-esented,  VIE. : — (1.)  Eiperience  an 
.)  Experience  in  .la^  comroert 
laccess  in  naval  constmction.  (4 
1  discipline  of  educational  institutj 
year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the 
f  one  or  more  public-spirited  citii 
:  country  to  attend  the  local  exai 
isBion,  and  the  annual  esanunatio 

rd  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
<n  and  examination  at  other  than  st 
examination  by  themselvee,  and 
,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  dail 
on  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  • 
.mission,  of  which  as  &r  as  practi 
I  candidates  should  be  preserved,  ai 
d  be  Sled  away  for  reference. 
^  used  in  the  taw  under  which  th 
pointed — "  for  the  purpose  of  wihn 
eral  classes  " — if  taken  literally,  woi 
lopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  cai 
ill  events,  the  constitutiou  of  this  ai 
t  is  of  members  a  majority  of  who 
:hool  eiaminationi — who  have  hai 
Lution  before  their  present  appointi 
nt  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very 
trough  personal  examination.  The 
to  receive  statemeots  on  trust,  a 
only  general  impressions.  All  th 
ird  of  Visitors  as  at  present  o^ 
y  and  successfally  performed  in  ci 
>f  the  Council  of  ^aval  Education, 
I  a  programme  of  studies  bo  eitenn 
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down  or  as  herein  propoaed,  in  which  each  Btndy  is,  or  shoold  1 
ranged  with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  aa  well  as  to  w 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of 
branch  and  secdon,  should  he  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each 
should  master  thoroughly  eveiy  step  in  the  anccesuon,  no  pro 
should  encroach  npon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  shon 
allowed  to  pass  his  pnpils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succe 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  presen 
gramme  this  coarse  is  essential  to  the  saccess  of  the  school,  a 
secure  this  an  In^>ector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  s 
report  fre^jnently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infract) 
>  the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cat 
fejlnre  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher;  an 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  dut 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection 
red  to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  dot 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  office 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  afisire  i 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters 
stmctloD  and  tnuning. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  asMstuits  is  a  » 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediat«  hi 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  considei 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  iustruction,  the  spirit  o 
gent  study  and  tiie  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshi 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instmct 
his  poet  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  em 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appoin 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instn 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  tnuning  of  future  teachers,  nor 
yet_reached  its  full  developmeuL  The  success  and  advanci 
of  the  institntioD  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  ■ 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtuned  when 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  ne 
pointments  to  be  made,  tlie  Visitors  recommend  that  due  not 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  \ 
ferred  to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  tiiemselvea  ' 
sredenlials  are  satis&ctory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  compt 
e  lamination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Viutors  recommend  tiiat  greater  p 
ity  be  given   to  all  the  documents    which  set  forth  the  i 
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tions  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  n 
g  luidBhipmen,  the  name  of  the 
ion,  the  requisitiooB  and  reaults  of 
lonsal  examinatioaa,  with  apecinien 
iswere  given,  so  far  fts  the  same  wi 
lid  respectfully  iii|^  that  the  Of 

with  the  above  and  other  infonoa 
apartment,  be  sent  not  only  to  ever 
<  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schc 
stituttong  where  candidates  are  pre 
iplls  may  know  what  the  Departm< 
le  special  professional  traioiog  pro 
ranch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  i 
orably  deficient  a  lai^  proportion 
>e,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  bat 
egister  might  be  appended  the  ofi 
ged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  anj 
laminers,  ^pointed  by  the  Departi 
iie  best  permanent  accommodatioDi 

that  can  be  made  at  Annapoli 
r  courses  of  scientific  and  practica 
'  the  service,  and  for  every  stage 
staff  so  nameroas  and  so  diverstfiei 
f  special  attunment  and  qnalificatic 
itb  entire  control  of  the  pnpH'B  tii 
tions  and  medical  services  for  the  si 
>bserTances  and  the  moral  cnltnre  < 
.  of  physical  exercise  and  intellect) 
1  honorable  distinction  before  and 
hink  it  not  nnreaaonable  to  expect 
for,  the  highest  resnlta,  especially 
ower  to  select  for  admission,  withe 
al  stains  of  parents,  from  among  t 
hose  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  j 
and  preliminary  edncation,  ae  well  i 
idiea  and  predilection  for  the  naval 
e  a  preparation, 
rhicb  is  respectfally  sabmitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  OoTitmodon  U.  &  . 
[ahiltok,  Nob  YotIl  0.  D.  A. 

BBS,  Commodore  U.  iB.  Ifavy.  C.  W.  Pk 
I.  EOBINSUH,  Wieeoiuin.  JOBN  W. 

Hehby  BtaKABD,  OmuwAi 


HILITART  AND  NAVAL  ACADEUEfl. 

The  aggregate  ezpenfte  of  the  Mtlitar;  Academy  at  West 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  AnnapolU,  to  the  conatry,  is  nol 
seated  by  the  specific  anms  wbich  appear  in  the  annnal  apf 
tion  for  the  military  And  naval  Rerrice,  but  ia  iDcreased  by  th 
enms  paid  to  officers  and  men  who  are  detailed  to  these  p< 
police,  instractioQal,  and  other  purposes  of  these  inatitntioni 
cost  to  the  government  of  each  cadet  from  his  admisdoi 
gradnstioD  in  either  Academy,  exceeds  tlO,000. 


BAVAL  CORSTRUCTIOir  A5D  EKODrEEBOQ. 


UndOT  authontf  of  aa  Act  of  Congresa  (July  4, 1864),  H 
buy  of  the  Navy,  in  1865,  made  provwion  at  Annapolis  for 
eoDTM  of  instmctlon  for  a  class  of  Assistaotr Engineers,  con 
penoos  admitted  wx  competitiTe  examiifation,  many  of  w 
secured  a  preliminary  scientific  training,  and  all  of  whom 
dence  of  aptitude  for  such  occupation  and  of  having  had  e: 
in  the  fabrication  of  steam  machinery.  There  was  every  i 
of  a  special  school  for  this  dcpartmmt  of  the  naval  service, 
enterprise  was  suspended;  bat  to  be  revived  under  the 
Regniatious,  issued  by  Secretary  Robeson,  April  4,  1871 : 


I.  In  pnnnan^  of  tba  third  and  foDith  sectioni  of  an  act  passed  : 
MMlon  ofthe  3Stfa  Cong  ma,  aiq>n>Ted  Jnly  4.  1 864,  "  To  oMhorat  A 
t^dbt  ifiay  to  provide Jbrtka  td»eali<M  of  Navcd  Camttrwiiort  and  Engiiit 
«Atr  parpota,"  Mkd  ofthe  Second  seedon  of  an  act  pawed  at  the  Bret 
tbelAth  Congresa,  spTODvedHareh  8,  1867,  entitled,  "AnActlnaa, 
adt  M  rdaiion  to  AoNaag,"  appltestions  will  be  received  hy  the  Na 
msnt  for  the  sppolntmeat  of  UMet  Bngineen. 

II.  The  application  is  to  be  addreuld  U)  the  Secretsiv  of  the  NaT 
be  mode  b^  the  (^mlidaite,  or  b;  any  person  for  him,  and  bis  name  wit 
on  the  register.  The  reffiBtTy  of  a,  name  givn  no  asrarance  of  en  ap 
■od  no  pref^reace  will  be  given  in  the  selection  to  priority  of  applies 

m,  The  number  of  Cadet  Engineers  is  limited  by  law  to  fift^.  I 
ate  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  moie  than  twenty-two  yeais 
will  be  required  to  certily  on  honat  to  bis  precise  age,  to  the  Acadei 
>  prerlons  to  his  examination,  and  no  one  will  be  examined  who  is  ove 
the  prescribed  age.  .His  application  most  be  accompanied  bv  » 
dance  of  moral  cbamcter  and  health,  with  Information  legaruin] 
and  edncational  advantacea  bitlwrto  enjoyed.  Candidates  wlio 
sion  will  present  themselvea  to  the  Sopeiintendent  of  the  Naval  A( 
tween  the  15th  and  SGth  of  September  for  examination  as  to  their  qni 

IV.  The  course  of  atndy  wiU  comprise  two  academic  jeais.  All  C 
mdnate  will  be  wananuid  as  Assistant  Bngiaeeis  in  tlw  Navy.  Th 
Cadet  Engineer  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cadet  Midshipman. 

V.  The  academic  examination  pt^ous  to  appointment  will  be  on 
tng  mtqecis,  namely :  ArithnielK!  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  n 
and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 
and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  in  redaction  i  in  proportiun  < 
^lee,  direct  and  inverse;  extraction  of  sqaare  and  cube  roots.  ] 
(Bonrdon's,)  through  equations  of  the  first  d^ree.    In  Geamdry,  (£ 


zendre,)  through  the  plane  figures.  Radimailaniyaianii  Philomiphj/. 
Oa  must  read  clearly  and  intelligibly  Irom  anjEnglish  narrative  wt 
example,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.    In  fVritinii  and  S, 


.  .   e  from  dictation,  in  a  legible  hand,  and  spell  » 

oially  and  in  writing.  In  English  Qmwimar  and  English  Compatit 
be  examined  as  to  Uie  parts  of  speech,  the  rules  connected  tberewit 
elementary  conslmclion  of  sentences,  and  will  be  required  to  write  bu< 
pangTaplia  as  will  show  that  he  baa  a  proper  knowledge  of  tba  snb 
candidate  will  also  be  required  to  exhlUt  a  &ir  desree  of  proficiency 
sketching,  and  to  produce  satistactoiv  evidence  <a  mechanical  aptiti 
(937) 
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I  etwteHt  skill  and  experience  in  the  pn 
laliKcationB  being  equal,  shall  have  precc 
bllowing  conditionB  will  be  aofflcient  to 
in,  permaaentlj  imp^red  general  heall 
or  lujnriei  that  pennanent^  impair  «& 

■dered  intellect. 

tratnre  of  spine. 

tlier  conTolsion,  within  flre  jean. 

ired  Tiaiou,  or  dironic  disease  of  the  org) 

mt  hardnees  of  hearing,  or  chronic  disea 

of  teeth  to  mch  an  extent  as  to  interfu 

f  speech  to  iBch,  an  extent  as  to  impair  < 


rcoMle,  hydrocele,  fistula,  stiictora,  or  hi 
M  Tdna  of  lower  timtu.  Chronic  nicer*. 
II  also  be  paid  lo  (he  stature  of  the  o 
id  for  his  a^  will  be  received  into  the  A 
jiical  coaditioD  of  the  candidate  an  j  mi 
of  h^ht  will  add  materially  to  theccniaid 
'ill  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  the  an 
i^ase,  n^fcting  nu  candidate  who  is  likely 
ing  no  one  who  is  likely  to  prove  phyiici 
le  examinationB  result  iHvorably,  the  a 
a  Cadet  Engineer,  become  an  inmate  < 
actual  and  aece«Brj  trarelin^  expenses 

&and  be  required  to  tiga  arpclee  bv  wh 
aited  States  Nary  bix  yeani,  finclndin 
tcademy,)  nnless  sooner  discharged.  If 
of  these  examinations,  he  will  receive  n« 
tpenses,  nor  can  he  have  the  privilege 
'n  At  tame  dan  unless  recommended  by  ' 
ididates  shall  have  passed  the  le^nirei 
emben  of  the  Academy,  they  mutt  tmme 
iwing  articles,  via  : 
nUbnanlC,  0»|iifaofbluik*ta. 

Otw  bad  cow  iIT  iffM 
nUbnn  cap^  Two  jmin  ni 


tmtit^. 


0»  Oumd 
rocnre,  for  their  oommon  use,  01 

le  slop-bucket,  and  one  broom 
le  store-keeper  of  good  quality  and  at  M 
t  Engineer  mn«t,  on  admission,  deposit 
five  dollars,  for  which  he  will  ly  credited 
ided  by  direction  of  the  Superintendenl 
<r  authoriied  articles  besides  thcoe  abore 
Academy  the  Cadets  will  be  e 


jolntlT  p 


jnlaUons  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Depai 
omination,  or  dismissed  for  roiseondnct, 
Academy  or  Naval  serrice,  except  upon 

igineer  who  voluntarily  reetgna  Us  app 
e  amount  paid  him  for  traveling  exp«u 


INSTRUCnON,  TRAINING  AND  PROMOTION  OP  SEAMEN. 
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INTRODUOTION. 


Under  the  constitutional  powers  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,"  and  ^^  to  provide  and 
maintfiin'a  navy,"  Congress,  it  is  believed,  can  do  more  than  is  now 
done  to  provide  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  with 
intelligent,  hardy  and  skillful  sailors,  as  well  as  mates  and  captains, 
and  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  whole  seamen  class. 

The  frightful  accidents  from  explosions  caused  by  badly  construct- 
ed, or  worn  out  steam-boilers,  led  to  a  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion which  has  clone  something  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  this  sonrce,  in  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
ocean  or  our  inland  waters — but  a  system  of  instruction,  examina- 
tion, and  promotion,  under  national  authority,  with  national  aid 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  mercantile  community,  of  all  persons 
intrusted  with  the  command  and  navigation  of  all  vessels,  regis- 
tered as  national  shipping,  would  put  an  end  to  all  that  class  of  dis- 
asters to  life  and  property  which  is  now  attributable  to  ignorance 
and  want  of  experience--&ud  which  is  regarded  by  underwriters  as 
muclwthe  largest  portion  of  all  marine  disasters. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
naval  apprentice  system,  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1837. 

The  original  trial  was  not  inaugurated  under  &vorable  conditions, 
and  was  prematurely  abandoned,  under  the  economical  action  of 
Congress  which  compelled  the  department  to  elect  between  men 
and  boys  for  its  arduous  service.  In  1864  the  system  was  revived 
by  Secretary  Welles,  a  vessel  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
competent  ofScer,  and  a  promising  class  of  boys,  after  a  prelimina- 
ry examination  were  enlisted,  and  the  work  of  their  instruction  was 
begun  by  training  them  in  all  the  details  of  a  sailor's  duty  at  sea. 
The  Secretary  in  his  Report  for  1866,  expressed  himself  hopeful  of 
the  results — but  niged  Congress  to  further  legisUtion,  to  make  the 
system  attractive,  by  holding  out  to  the  most  deserving  members 
of  the  class,  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  a  retiring 
pension   after  twenty   years*  service.     His  suggestions  were  dot 

heeded,  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  1866  the  trial  failed* 
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Commodore  Jenkins,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  having 
cognizance  of  Naval  Apprentices,  in  his  Report  for  1866,  remarks: 

A  judicious  naval  apprenlioe  system  will  secure  to  the  navj  every  year,  after 
the  first  enlisted  boys  are  thoroughly  trained  and  educated,  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-disciplined  and  better  instructed  seamen  to  give  tone  an^  character  to 
the  crews  of  our  vessels  of  war  than  heretofore,  and  if  the  enlistments  were 
unlimited  it  would  require  only  a  few  years  to  provide  all  the  seamen  neces- 
sary for  a  formidable  naval  peace  establishment.     * 

But  it  is  not  the  navy  alone  that  is  or  otight  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  naval  apprenUoe  system.  Kvery  ship-owner  and  shipper  in  the 
country  will  be  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  as  well  as  the  navy.  Many  of 
the  apprentices  will  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticesiiip.  seek  service  on 
board  of  merchant  vessels,  where  the  advantages  of  their  previous  triaining  and 
education  will  be  felt 

If  there  were  training-ships  In  every  port  of  the  United  States  for  appren- 
tices to  the  sea  service,  and  the  apprentices,  after  being  taught  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  all  the  seamanship  that  could  be  taught  on  bof^rd 
of  a  vessel  in  port,  were  sent  on  long  sea  voyages,  the  seamen  of  the  country 
would  soon  become  more  elevated  in  character  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
sliip-owners  would  realise  the  importance  of  cherishing  and  protecting  a  valu- 
able class  of  our  countrymen  who  are  now  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  hard- 
hearted landlords,  crimps,  and  runners. 

It  is  a  great  mistalce  to, suppose  that  steam  vessels  can  be  managed  well  by 
landsmen  at  sea.  The  terrible  shipwrecks,  loss  of  numbers  of  individuals,  and 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  pn^rty  annually  on  the  ocean,  is  in  the  main 
attributable  to  bad  management,  ignorance,  and  want  of  experience  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  vessels.  It  is  as  necessary  that  sea  steamers  should  be 
officered  and  manned  by  expert  seamen  as  it  was  in  former  times  for  clipper 
and  other  sailing  vessela  A  good  knowledge  of  seamanship  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  long  apprenticeship ;  nor  does  the  abiltty  to  navigate  a  vessel 
fix>m  one  port  to  another  make  a  man  a  seaman.  There  is  no  vocation,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  which  requires  a  more  varied  knowledge  and  a  greater  experi- 
ence than  that  of  an  expert  seaman.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  know 
how  to  knot  and  splice  a  rope,  to  reef  and  fiirl  a  sail,  to  take  his  trick  at  the 
helm,  or  to  give  correct  soundings  in  heaving  the  lead.  He  must  be  a  good 
Judge  of  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  know  how  to  lay  his  vessel  to  and 
under  what  canvas  for  safety,  on  what  tack  to  put  his  vessel  to  avoid  the 
strength  of  the  approaching  giale  or  hurricane,  when  to  run  and  when  to  lie 
to,  and  he  must  be  fertile  in  resources  to  save  his  vessel  in  case  of  danger  or 
disaster  at  sea.  The  expert  seaman  is  a  man  full  of  resources,  and  ever  ready 
to  turn  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  ^pood  account;  but  such  is  not  the 
estimate  of  him  by«those  who  only  know  hun  as  an  outcast  of  society,  without 
fiiends  and  without  influence. 

As  education  and  careful  training  elevate  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent pursuits  on  shore,  the  same  means,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  elevate 
and  make  useful  and  respectable  in  their  sphere  that  much  neglected  and 
greatly  oppressed  class  of  our  fellow-citizens— the  American  sailor. 

KavigaHon  SckoolM  for  the  Mercaniik  Marine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  still  another  trial  of  the  appren- 
tice system  to  secure  a  supply  of  trained  seamen  for  the  Navy,  the 
experience  of  all  other  countries  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
system  of  Navigation  Schools,  as  well  as  an  efficient  system  of  reg- 
istration, examination,  and  certificates  of  competency  and  of  service, 
administered  under  national  inspection  and  with  pecuniary  aid,  and 
under  the  local  management  of  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under* 
writers,  for  the  commercial  marine. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

ft 

1.  NATAL  B0HO0L8  AKD  EDT70ATI0N. 

Wb  cad  not  better  introduce  the  conclusiona  to  which  this  sttidy 
of  the  subject  has  brought  us,  than  by  giving  a  few  extracts  from 
the  many  communications,  which  the  recent  agitation  of  naval  edu- 
cation in  England  has  elicited. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  Naval  EducaUon  in  England. 

In  1869,  the  alternative  was  offered,  on  their  own  petition,  to 
the  2,710  disabled  seamen,  who  resided  in  the  truly  magnificent 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Thames,  which  the  national  grati* 
tnde  had  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  when  no  longer  able 
from  wounds,  age,  or  other  infirmities  to  serve  under  "  the  meteor 
flag"  of  England — to  continue  there  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  draw  their  pensions  and  spend  it  in  their  own  way,  among 
their  friends  in  their  old  homes,  or  wherever  they  fancied;  only  31 
elected  to  remain — and  these  were  too  feeble  to  leave,  or  had  out- 
lived their  friends.  The  old  Hospital  infirmary,  a  lai^e  detached 
building,  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine ;  but  the  bulk  of 
that  immense  pile — which  is  covered  in  by  seven  acres  of  roof, 
and  whose  domes  and  colonnades  were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  erected  at  a  cost,  from  first  to  last,  of  not  less  than  a 
million  sterling — ^full  of  historic  associations  as  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  residence  of  two  dynasties  of  English 
kings,  and  the  greater  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  home  of  the  British  Navy — ^for  nearly  two  years  has 
stood  vacant  The  Times,  in  an  editorial  of  September  13,  1871, 
renews  a  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  system  of  out  pensions 
was  under  discussion,  to  continue  its  use  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  we  hazarded  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
converted  into  a  Naval  University.  We  used  the  term  ^*  University "  in  the 
sense  of  a  collective  institatioUf  embracing  several  separate  CJoUeges  adapted  to 
a  similar  purpose.  We  pointed  oat  how  inadequate  in  extent  and  in  range  of 
education  is  the  present  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  the  only  institu- 
tion we  possess  for  supplying  to  Naval  Officers  what  is  termed  a  '*  higher  edu- 
cation." We  also  reminded  our  readers  that  the  education  of  our  Naval  Cadets 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  is  now  carried  on  in  a  School-ship,  which,  fhom 
the  nature  of  things,  must  have  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a 
building  of  ample  space  on  the  brink  of  a  great  river  and  on  the  border  of  a 
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Royal  Park.  We  showed  that  there  was  already  a  great  Charity-School  in  the 
rear  of  the  Hospital,  and  supported  by  its  funds,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  800  children  of  poor  sailors ;  and  we  reckoned  that  the  Hospital  would  still 
supply  ample  accommodation  for  a  scheme,  suggested  to  us  on  high  authority, 
for  furnishing  at  cost  price  to  the  cliildren  of  seamen  of  all  grades  in  the  Xavy 
and  Commercial  Marine,  an  education  in  English,  French,  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  instruction. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee  on* "the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Naval  Officers,"  and  directed  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  desi- 
rable to  limit  the  place  of  study  to  the  College  at  Portsmouth,  or  whether  the 
vacant  buildings  at  Greenwich  could  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. The  reported  evidence  of  the  Committee  revealed  a  lamentable  want 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  naval  profession.  The  witnesses  were  agreed  in 
stating  that  few  lialf-pay  Officers  had  knowledge  enough  to  study  with  advan- 
tage afler  the  age  of  30,  and  that  few  could,  with  advantage  to  tlie  service  and 
tnemselves,  be  spared  to  study  before  the  age  of  30.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Mathematical  Master  that  Commanders  and  Captains  come  to  the  College  very 
badly  prepared,  and  that  "  some  come  who  are  unable  to  work  a  decimal  frac- 
tion." They  come,  as  the  College  is  now  organized,  exclusively  for  scientific 
study,  in  which  Mathematics  are  a  necessity,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  the  most 
elementary  preparation.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  but  the 
scientific  attainments  of  the  profession  as  a  body  appear  to  be  deplorably  low. 

In  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  what  is  so  modestly  termed 
"the  higher  education"  of  Naval  Officers,  the  Committee  proposed  to  add  to 
the  voluntary  subjects  of  study  a  considerable  number  of  practical  pursuits. 
They  proposed,  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  to 
add  both  a  short  and  a  long  course  in  Naval  Architecture,  in  which  there  is  at 
present  absolutely  no  instruction  given  to  Naval  Officers.  Such  an  education 
was  supplied  between  the  years  1806  and  1821,  but  sinoe  the  latter  year  it  has 
been  altogether  ignored  and  discouraged.  It  would  require  considerable  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  models,  and  no  sufficient  room  exists  for  it  in  the  present 
College  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  Committee  proposed  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion, as  now,  in  Steam,  Mathematics,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  Field  Fortifica- 
tion, but  to  add  facilities  for  the  study  of  Languages,  Chemistry,  including 
Metallurgy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Naval  Tactics.  The  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  languages  in  the  British  Navy  was  signally  illustrated  on  a  somewhat 
recent  occasion,  when  the  French  iron-clad  fleet  visited  Spithead,  and  upon  our 
Admiral  signalling  for  all  officers  who  could  speak  Frenclrto  come  on  bo»rd 
the  Flagship,  only  one  officer  in  the  Channel  Fleet  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
summons.  The  want  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  naval  archi- 
tecture has  prevented  of  late  many  skilled  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  from 
contributing  usefiil  and  practicable  suggestions  to  the  discussions  on  our  iron- 
clad ship-building.  The  Committee  seem  to  have  thought  tliat  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  make  a  year's  study  in  the  Naval  College  in  peace  time  compul- 
sory for  every  sub-lieutenant,  though  distinguished  officers,  like  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  it.  But,  apart  from  this  abundant 
source  for  supplying  students,  it  was  anticipated  that  an  extension  of  the  edu- 
cation would  attract  a  large  increase  of  scholars ;  and  on  general  grounds, 
quite  distinct  from  the  accommodation,  one-half  of  the  Qommittee,  including 
tile  Director  of  Naval  Education,  were  strongly  in  fiivor  of  establishing  the 
College  at  Greenwich.  Fortified  by  this  concurrence  of  authority,  we  recom- 
mend again  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the  scheme  of  a  Naval 
University  as  the  best  mode  of  repeopling  that  ancient  and  now  vacant  Hospital. 

This  "  leader  "  of  the  Times  was  followed  in  the  issue  for  Sept 
20,  by  a  coramnnication  from  the  eminent  ship-builder  £.  J.  Reed, 
who  was  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Naval 
Construction — with  reasohs  for  immediately  widening  and  raising 
the  education  of  naval  officers  of  all  classes. 

The  absence  of  everything  like  a  comprehensive  organization  for  imparting 
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to  them  the  knowledge  necessary  in  these  days  is  truly  deplorable,  and  is  made 
the  more  so  by  the  very  &cc  that  our  officers  are  themselves  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  defectiveness  of  their  training  in  many  branches  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  them,  and  exhibit  the  strongest  desire  to  supplement 
that  training  by  every  available  means.  I  have  had  many  occasions  of  observ- 
ing this  during  the  last  few  ye^irs ;  not  the  least  striking  of  them  being  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book  on  Shipbuilding  in  Iron  and  Steel,  which,  although  a  purely 
technical  and  professional  book,  was  eagerly  procured  and  studied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  naval  officers,  who,  as  you  justly  state,  are  now  left  absolutely 
without  any  official  instruction  in  naval  architecture.  W|ien  in  Russia  this 
year  I  found  elaborate  means  and  appliances  for  instructing  young  officers  in 
all  the  great  features  of  practical  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  naval  design,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  model  of 
an  iron-clad  ship  which  was  being  constructed  by  these  young  naval  officers ; 
while  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  officers  of  the  Russian  service  have 
one  entire  side  of  the  vast  building  which  accommodates  the  Admiralty 
branches,  wholly  devoted  to  their  instruction.  I  have  not^et  seen  the  naval 
training  schools  of  Germany,  but  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  conferring 
on  shipbuilding  questions  with  the  naval  officers  of  that  country,  and  I  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  tliey  possess  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  even  the  latest  methods  of  naval  design  and  construction,  and  obviously 
have  had  a  careful  training  in  the  principles  of  naval  anShitecture  and  the 
details  of  shipbuilding.  How  much  this  training  contributes  to  the  efficiency 
of  naval  commanders  and  other  officers  I  need  not  say. 

Mr.  Reed  dwells  on  the  total  absence  of  even  an  attempt  to  in- 
struct naval  ofScera  of  all  ranks  in  the  department  of^  construction. 

Even  our  warrant  officers,  the  "  carpenters  "  of  the  Navy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  our  Navy  in  repair  at  sea,  and  to  take  instant  measures  for  saving  our 
ships  ftx)m  the  effects  of  injuries  sustained  by  collisions,  groundings,  or  during 
action — even  tliese  officers  are  subjected  to  no  special  and  organized  training 
whatever,  and  are  often  put  on  board  ship,  in  responsible  charge  of  the  repair- 
ing staSI  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  construction  of  their  vessel. 

I  knew  80  well  that  the  whole  class  of  naval  "  carpenters  "  have  for  years 
been  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  training  for  their  very  responsible  duty,  that  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  allowed  to  organize  a  system  by  which  every  car- 
penter of  the  service  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  iron  shipbuilding,  and  as 
careftilly  selected  for  particular  ships  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  duty ;  but 
some  tradition  about  warrant  officers  being  **  executive  officers,"  and  therefore 
not  under  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  also,  I  fear,  some  jealousy  of 
the  patronage  of  such  appointments  passing  into  new  hands,  effectually  barred 
my  progress,  and  imposed  conditions  under  which  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
effect  to  my  wishes. 

I  do  not  think  I  tshall  go  beyond  the  truth  if  I  say  that  other  warrant  officers 
are  as  deficient  of  suitable  training  as  carpentera  I  have  certainly  known  of 
more  than  one  instanoe  in  which  the  machinery  by  which  our  great  modem 
guns  are  worked  at  sea  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood  that  the  "  breaks  " 
which  are  intended  to  control  them  have  been  "greased; "  and  no  doubt  a  war 
would  develope  sad  consequences  of  the  enforced  ignorance  of  our  gunners. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  the  instruction  of  warrant  officers 
alone  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  shipbuilding;  it  is  in  my  judgment  pres^ 
singly  desirable  that  the  whole  class  of  executive  officers  should  be  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  traUiing  in  these  subjects,  and  a  &r  ampler  training  than 
they  now  receive  in  many  other  subjects  also.  The  Navy  suffers  very  much, 
even  in  peace  times,  from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  training  on  the  part  of  its 
officers,  as  they  themselves  well  know;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in 
a  time  of  war  we  shall  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  account  of  our  neglect 
in  this  respect  Many  unwise  things  are  done,  and  many  unwise  reports  are 
written,  b^use  of  the  want  of  fiiller  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
the  part  of  naval  officers ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  my  tenure 
of  the  Chief  Constmctorsliip  serious  evils  arose  in  my  own  department  from 
the  outside  pressure  of  the  uninformed. 
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Mr.  Reed  would  locate  the  Naval  UniverBity  at  Greenwich. 

Such  a  Uniyersitj  must  almost  of  a  necessity  be  metropolitan.  AU  die  pro- 
vincial (rovernment  Schools  of  Naval  Architecturo  in  this  country  have  foiled, 
and  always  must  &il,  because  the  metropolis  alone  can  supply  thd  necessary 
professors  for  cla^  education  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character;  and  the  same  is 
even  more  true  of  the  present  case.  AU  the  civil  members  of  the  late  Admi- 
ralty  Committee  on  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers  concurred^  in  this 
view,  none  more  strongly,  I  believe,  than  the  present  Director  of  Athnimlty 
Education,  Dr.  Joseph  WooUey,  who  is  undoubtedly  at  once  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  most  enlightened  authority  alive  as  regards  all  questions  of  naval 
training.  And  there  is  this  very  strong  Airther  reason  for  making  this  Univer- 
sity metropolitan — viz.,  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  education  of  our  naval  officers  is 
the  release  of  the  service  from  those  thousand  and  one  Old  World  prejudices 
which  cramp  the  action  and  spirit  of  the  service  in  these  modem  days,  when 
other  nations  are  bringing  their  most  ft^  and  cultivated  minds  to  bear  upon 
naval  warfare ;  and  to  found  a  University  in  a  port  where  the  present  traditiona 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  service  have  the  greatest  force,  would  be  to  place 
a  fatal  stumbling  block  at  the  very  threshold  of  tiie  work  {  and  if  the  metrop- 
olis is  to  be  the  home  of  the  University  there  can  not  be  a  doubt  about  the 
superior  eligibility  of  Greenwich.  There  the  magnificent  college  already 
stands,  with  its  empty  halls,  inviting  the  Gk>veroment  to  devote  them  to  some 
great  national  and  naval  object  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  London,  professors 
and  teachers ;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  shipbuilding  and  marine  engine- 
making  establishments,  and  also  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  It  is  on  tiie  ban^B  of 
our  noblest  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  open  country,  so  that  every  form  of 
healthful  recreaftion  would  be  available  for  the  students.  It  also  affords  ample 
internal  space  for  all  those  laboratories,  model  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  which  could  only  be  secured  ou  a  sufficient  scale  at  a  seaport  by  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  And,  above  all,  it  afibrds  the  readiest,  as  weU  as  the 
best,  means  of  entering  upon  a  much  too  long-neglected  undertaking. 

Id  the  same  issue  (Sept.  20),  the  Times  had  a  leader  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  for  a  nation  which  has  hitherto  held,  and  which 
means  to  keep,  the  first  place  in  the  world  as  a  naval  Pot<^er  to  find  that  in 
systematic  training  Russia  and  Germany  are  dangerously  surpassing  us.  No 
doubt  in  the  raw  material  of  a  navy  we  can  compete  fearless^  with  any  country 
on  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  our  sailors  can  not  be  matched  for  enterprise,  resolu* 
tion,  and  discipline,  nor  can  our  captains,  in  spite  of  some  late  disasters,  be 
out-sailed  or  out-manoeuvred  by  any  who  sail  under  foreign  flags.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  war  on  the  seas,  like  War  oii  land,  is  year  by  ^ear  becoming 
more  and  more  a  scientific  pursuit.  Our  magnificent  iron-dad  fieet,  in  which 
Mr.  Beed  feels  justly  a  parental  interest,  is  too  precious^ Vi  possession  to  be 
intrusted  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  so  two-edged  an  instrument 
But  how  should  our  naval  officers  know  how  to  manage  an  iron-clad  ship  7 
They  are  taught  nothing  about  the  construction  of  these  triumphs  of  modem 
science ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  even  the  elementary  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  commence  the  study  of  the  subject 

Whether  the  unequaled  advantages  offered  by  Greenwich  Hospital  be  turned 
to  account  or  some  more  expensive  method  be  adopted  by  a  Government  which 
pins  its  credit  on  economy,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  naval 
officers  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Not  to  speak  of  the  absolute  absurdit}*  of 
sending  iron-clads  to  sea  in  charge  of  officers  who  know  no  more  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  iron-clad  than  they  know  of  the  latest  improvements  in  cotton- 
spinning  machinery,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  under  which  men  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  navigate  costly  vessels  of  war,  are  sent  to  their  work  without  know- 
ing even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  disas- 
trous collap>^e.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  such  has  not  been  the  case 
already, — whether  the  recent  mischances  in  the  conduct  at  sea  of  some  of  our 
finest  vessels  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  imperfect  education  of  the  officers. 
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Wlien  other  nations'  are  giving  their  sailors  scientific  teaching,  and  when  we 
are  expending  gigantic  sums  on  the  construction  of  a  Navy  which  must  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles.' it  appears  absurd,  or  worse,  to 
allow  iho  c«)mraandera  and  the  officers  of  our  iron-clads  to  go  to  sea  without 
the  slighte!«t  guarantee  for  their  knowledge  of  tlie  peculiar  coodition.s  under 
which  one  of  our  modern  monster  ships  is  to  be  managed.  If  an  irou-clad 
happen.s,  as  we  may  presume,  considering  what  has  lately  happened,  is  not 
impossible,  to  strike  upon  a  rock  or  otherwise  seriously  to  daningo  herself  at 
a  distance  from  home  dockyards,  the  chances  are  that  no  one  on  board,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  carpenter,  will  know  how  to  repair  ihe  damage. 

To  the  urgent  demand  for  more  scientific  knowledge  of  naval 

construction,  Admiral  Henry  J.  Rouse  interposes  a  plea  for  more 

seamanship,  discipline,  and    education    afloat.     In  the  Times  for 

Sept.  28,  the  bluff  Admiral  says,  rather  blimtly : 

I  was  alive  to  the  want  of  seamanship  and  to  the  neglect  of  a  naVal  educa- 
tion from  the  moment  a  midshipman  lefl  his  school  and  was  appointed  to  a 
steamer :  but  I  always  flattered  myself  there  was  one  redeemmg  point — name- 
ly— gunnery — in  which  the  officers  of  the  present  day  had  a  wonderful  preem- 
inence over  the  old  school.  How  is  the  proposed  college  to  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things?  Will  it  make  the  young  officers  engineers  when  on  board  ship? 
They  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  engineer,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
manding officer.  Will  warrant  officers,  carpentere.  and  gunners,  be  educated 
there?  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reed  relying  upon  the  carpenter  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  grounding  (not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  we  look  to  the  captain  to  lay 
out  his  anchors,  lighten  his  ship  and  heave  her  off  by  purchase  over  purchase ; 
we  do  not  consult  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Reed  says, — '•  The  men  who  will  have 
to  design  for  our  Navy  will  never  be  free  to  design  the  best  ships  which  can  be 
provided  until  an  improved  education  of  the  whole  naval  service  unbinds  the 
hands  of  the  scitnlijic  servants  of  the  Admiralty." 

Who  are  the  scientific  servants^  Are  the  men  who  designed  the  iron-bound 
monsters  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  each;  which  have  every  bad  quality, 
which  can  neither  sail,  wear,  nor  stay  better  than  a  coal  barge,  and  which  roll 
and  pitch  like  maniacs  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  which  are  cer- 
tain to  founder  if  called. upon  to  face  a  very  heavy  gale?  Are  the  servants 
scientific  who  stow  their  ballast  on  empty  cells,  thereby  preventing  a  ship 
righting  herself  if  she  heels  over  33  deg.  under  canvas,  and  which  makes  her 
capsize  keel  uppermost,  according  to  t!ie  simple  law  of  gravitation  which 
impels  the  vacuum  to  the  surface  ?  Was  the  servant  scientific  who  reduced  a 
ship's  ballast  300  tons,  and  put  a  corresponding  weight  of  iron  on  the  upper 
works,  boasting  he  had  retained  the  same  line  of  immersion  without  calculating 
the  loss  af  stability,  and  did  not  the  Admiralty  listen  to  him  like  countrymen 
to  a  mountebank,  and  reward  him  with  a  grant  of  money? 

If  a  Greenwich  College  could  diminish  the  frightful  excesses  and  expenditure 
in  the  last  eight  years  in  the  building  department,  for  whicli  the  House  of  Com- 
mons demanded  an  investigation,  which  was  checkmated  by  sending  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  if  it  could  instruct  the  scientific 
servants  in  the  mysteries  of  their  vocation,  and  convert  the  simple  landsmen  in 
Charing-crosa  into  naval  oracles;  if  it  could  make  young  officers  seamen  by 
inspiration,  then  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Reed  that  a  Greenwich  College  would 
be  most  desirable. 

As  for  the  junior  officers  nothing  but  a  sailing  ship  can  educate  a  seaman. 
If  a  midshipman  loses  the  precious  years  from  14  to  17  in  a  steamer  he  will  be 
too  old  and  proud  to  learn  his  profession,  and  when  later  ni  life  he  is  sent  to 
t^ke  command  of  a  prize  ship  under  canvas  in  war  time  he  will  look  very  fool- 
ish in  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

If  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  he  must  be  convinced  that  no  ship 
of  any  size,  no  armor  dypei  st^t^mipda's,  no  guns  of  25  tons  can  conijHte  with 
an  iron-cased  steam  ram  of  about  1,200  tons,  invulnerable,  bomb-proof,  which 
would  put  five  feet  of  cold  steel  under  a  ship's  water  line  going  1 1  miles  per 
hour.  We  are  now  building  gunboats  to  protect  the  coast.  One  of  Mr.  Drake's 
■team  rams  of  about  300  tons,  without  a  gun  mounted,  would  destroy  a  dozen 
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of  tbeno.  In  the  next  naval  action  history  will  be  repeated.  Romans,  Cartha- 
genians,  and  again  the  naves  rwtratXj  alias  tlie  Bteam  Ram,  will  carry  the  day. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  build- 
ing their  hogs  iu  armor  to  defy  shot  and  sliell,  ignoring  the  terrible  attack  of 
this  superior  power.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  To  save  enormous  sums  of 
money  and  a  waste  of  coal  we  ought  to  pay  otf  all  our  useless  monsters,  and 
during  peace  to  commission  small  dhips  with  auxiliary  screw?,  never  to  bum  a 
coal  except  in  a  case  of  necessity ;  and  then,  by  keeping  squadrons  at  sea,  wo 
might  improve  our  discipline,  our  seamanship,  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Rouse  was  accompanied  by  a  leader  in 

the  Times  of  the  same  date  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  spirit  of  an  English  sailor  of  the  old  school,  with  his  bluff,  outspoken, 
uncompromising  detestation  of  change,  and  his  unfaltering  belief  that  all  that 
has  been  was  right,  is  something  to  wonder  at  and  even  admire,  if  we  should 
not  care  to  imitate  it,  in  these  days  of  perpetual  motion.  He  has  observed,  as 
we  all  have,  with  shame  and  misgiving,  that  while  the  cost  of  our  vast  iron- 
clad vessels  of  war  is  growing  yearly  greater,  the  officers  of  the  new  genera- 
tion  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  handling  of  these  expensive  monsters  are 
not  comparable  for  practical  skill  and  shiftiness  with  those  of  Admiral  Rouse's 
contemporaries  who  dominated  the  seas  in  sailing  frigates  in  the  days  before 
either  steam  or  ship-armor  was  devised.  In  his  perception  of  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  the  Admiral  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  condemned  by  the 
ablest  officers  who  are  now  in  command  of  our  fleets,  by  the  eminent  engineers 
who  construct  them — unfortunately,  with  still  more  eloquent  urgency  by  the 
voice  of  our  recent  naval  annals.  The  misadventures  of  the  Captain,  the 
Psyche,  and  the  Ag^noourt.  not  to  mention  less  serious  mishaps,  have  startled  us 
all,  and  the  seamanship  of  the  British  Navy  has  come  to  be  gravely  questioned. 

Let  us  compare  Admiral  Rouse's  remedy  with  Mr.  Reed's. 

The  latter  is  dwelling  on  the  custom  of  sending  young  boys  to  sea  with  nec- 
essarily imperfect  training,  and  of  promoting^  them  to  the  higher  grades,  though 
in  the  meantime  they  have  had  no  opportunities  of  scientific  instruction.  He 
asserts  the  consequence  is  that  very  few  of  the  officers  who  command  our 
costly  iron-dads  at  the  present  day  know  any  tiling  of  the  construction  or  the 
qualities  of  those  gigantic  boating  masses.  Admiral  Rouse  admits  this  fully, 
but  he  superadds  a  charge  at  least  as  serious ;  he  alleges  that  few  or  none  of 
our  modem  naval  officers  who  spend  the  years  of  Uieir  apprenticeship  to  the 
sea  on  board  a  steamer,  and  who  '*  worship  the  boiler  whenever  they  are  in  a 
scrape,"  do  know  or  can  know  any  thing  of  real  seamanship.  Mr.  Reed  says 
that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  shipbuilding  is  unknown  among  the  officers 
of  our  Navy,  and  that  accordingly,  few  of  them  can  handle  an  iron-clad.  Ad- 
'miral  Rouse  says  that  the  study  of  the  winds  and  waves  is  neglected  by  them, 
and  that  not  many  of  tliem  can  sail  a  frigate.  Mr.  Reed  demands  a  Naval 
University  to  teach  officers  the  theory  of  navigation  as  applied  to  the  vast 
masses  of  iron  now  afloat  under  our  flag.  Admiral  Rouse  would  get  rid  of  these 
"  useless  monsters  "  altogether,  would,  during  peace,  commission  small  "  ships 
with  auxiliary  screws,"  and  "  never  bum  a  coal  except  in  case  of  necessity." 
Here  we  have  the  ancient  and  tlie  modem  spirit  in  contrast  and  juxtaposition. 
The  former,  obstinate  and  often  illogical,  but  with  a  certain  rude  and  not 
unjustified  faith  in  practice,  deserves  our  respect,  for  it  was  this  spirit  which 
won  us,  in  old  times,  our  naval  supremacy.  The  latter  may  be  over-bold  and 
presumptuously  contemptuous  of  the  past  and  all  its  belongings ;  but  it  is  tb^ 
spirit  of  progress,  and  on  its  guidance  we  have  to  depend  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  renown  we  achieved  in  the  earlier  and  darker  time. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1871,  Capt.  James  G.  Goodenough,  R.  N., 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute,  on  the  Pre- 
liminary Education  of  Naval  Officers,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  an  absurd  and  forced  indifference  to  what  ia  passing 
around  me  if  I  were  not  to  say  that  an  impression  now  exists  very  generally 
in  the  service,  tliat  the  views  which  finds  most  favor  with  regard  to  tiie  train- 
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ing  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Kavy  is,  that  the  naval  officer  should  be 
taught  youDg;  that  he  sliould  be  made  to  devote  himself  to  the  details,  and 
nothing  but  details  of  his  profession  from  bojhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to 
middle  age,  and  that  somewhere  beliind  middle  age  and  old  age,  he  should  be 
deemed  to  be  warrant,  and  be  thrown  away  a  pensioner  on  the  country^s  grati- 
tude, unfit  even  to  have  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the  afiairs  of  the  service  to 
which  he  may  have  been  an  ornament  This  impression  is  doing  much  harm 
in  all  directions. 

It  is  wealcening  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement  in  naval 
officers ;  it  is  tending  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  idea  of  responsibility  of 
a  naval  commander  for  all  tilings  coming  within  his  ken,  and  to  lower  his  con- 
cep:ion  of  his  own  position  from  that  of  a  representative  of  his  country  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  an  agent  of  her  policy,  and  a  guardian  of  her  commerce,  to 
that  of  being  a  mere  executing  tool,  whose  only  argument  is  force. 

The  warning  which  I  should  give,  and  it  contains  the  whole  case,  is  this, — 
that  whQe  all  other  circumstances  of  life  at  sea  have  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  preliminary  training  of  our  officers  has  not  changed 
in  its  main  features.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  material,  whether  in  ships  or 
guns,  steamships  or  canvas,  has  changed.  It  is  not  only  that  our  material  has 
become  far  more  complicated  than  of  yore.  If  that  alone  were  the  case,  the 
system  of  a  former  age  might  supplant  the  wants  of  the  day.  No!  the  change 
whose  bearing  we  have  failed  to  acknowledge,  even  though  we  may  have  per- 
ceived it«  is  this,  that  wh'le  formerly  the  conduct  of  ships  at  aba,  their  disci- 
pline, and  the  handling  of  their  material  generally,  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the  practical  individual  lives  from  early  years,  and  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  external  phenomena  and  intenial  details,  which  were  not 
reduced  to  laws  or  elevated  into  systems;  now«  we  do  possess  rules  and  laws, 
which  greatly  reduce  the  value,  if  they  do  not  quite  supersede,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  single  life.  In  every  one  of  the  varied  practical  duties  of  a 
sea  officer,  this  is  the  case,  whether  in  navigation  or  in  discipline,  in  artillery  or 
in  maqoBuvring ;  and  I  say  that  this  constitutes  the  great  change  in  a  sea  life 
to  which  we  have  made  no  corresponding  advance.  I  say  that  although  those 
laws  and  systems  exist,  we  still  continue  to  let  the  details  which  they  include 
be  painfully  and  only  practically  acquired  by  experiencOi  instead  of  method- 
ically teaching  the  principles  on  wiych  they  are  based. 

The  principles  on  which  I  consider  that  that  education  should  rest  are  these: 
First,  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  period  of  education  and 
that  of  special  training.  Sjcond,  that  special  training  should  be  the  business 
of  the  Government,  while  education  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  parental, 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  Third,  that  the  handling  of  ships'  sails 
and  boats,  and  the  principles  of  command  should  be  methodically  taught,  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  being  lefl  to  chance  observations  and  the  accidents  of 
service.  Fourth,  that  the  young  officers  under  training  in  schoolships  should 
have  no  command,  except  over  each  other,  and  should  count  no  sea  time ;  and 
that  on  entering  the  service  afloat  in  sea-going  ships,  they  should  become  at 
once,  in  some  measure,  responsible  officers,  though  liable  to  future  examina- 
tions, and  to  produce  evidence  of  having  done  work  after  leaving  the  training- 
ships.  Fi/Vij  that  in  order  to  discourage  cramming,  all  entrance  examinations 
should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of  study  at  advanced  pub- 
lic schools,  and  that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  cer- 
tificates of  a  year's  good  conduct  from  his  last  school. 

I  wish  to  see  a  distinction  made  between  the  education  and  the  special  train- 
ing of  naval  officers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  age  at  which  tl\is 
distinction  should  be  made.  It  will  necessarily  differ  with  different  boys,  and 
I  would  therefore  have  a  two  years*  limit  to  the  age  of  entry  instead  of  one. 
My  opinion  is,  that  special  training  should  beg^n  at  from  14  to  16,  and  that  it 
should  U^continued  from  that  age  for  three  years ;  that  is,  from  an  average  of 
15  to  an  average  of  18  in  the  college  and  sea-going  training  ships. 

I  should  wish  young  officers  to  proceed  thence  to  the  ordinary  service  afloat, 
and  after  two  years*  service  in  a  sea-going  ship  to  be  admitted  to  pass  an 
examination  for  lieutenants. 

The  examination  for  entry,  which  under  the  system  I  propose,  would  be  at 
the  average  age  of  15,  should  take  place  in  November  of  each  year,  and  should 
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he  arrangrcd,  as  far  as  possible,  so  ad  to  comprise  subjects  which  do  not  require 
special  cramming,  but  are  taught  generally  in  our  public  schools,  omitting 
some,  such  as  Greek,  of  which  no  further  use  or  notice  would  be  made  in  tlieir 
future  career,  and  substituting  French,  or  another  modern  language  in  lieu. 

The  college  would  then  open  for  the  cadets  on  tlie  Ist  of  February,  and 
and  .while  indoor  studies  of  navigation,  nautical  astronomy  and  modem  lan- 
guages occupied  the  mornings,  tiie  afternoons  should  be  deyoted  to  practical 
seamanship  until  the  first  of  May,  when  they  should  embark  in  a  corvette, 
especially  set  apart  for  their  instruction,  until  August 

During  these  four  months  they  should  perform  every  practical  duty  of  their 
profession  with  their  own'  hands,  under  instruction,  with  plenty  of  time,  and 
with  patient,  steady  instructors,  and  at  the  end  of  their  cruise,  atler  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  governor  of  thd  college,  they  should  strip  and  clear  their  vessel 
before  proceeding  on  a  summer  holiday. 

During  the  cruise  they  should  not  only  learn  to  take  and  work  their  own 
observations  for  the  position  of  the  ship  by  the  ordinary  known  methods,  but 
sliould  also  study  the  pilotage  of  the  coast  of  England,  whenever  visited. 

Atler  the  vacation  they  should  again  rig  their  vessel,  and  until  the  end  of 
October  should  have  instruL-tion  in  rigging,  masting,  and  bo  on,  while  the  weath- 
er permitted,  as  wcU  as  continuing  to  exercise  in  boats.  November  and  De- 
cember being  devoted  to  indoor  studies  and  examination.  This  would  complete 
the  first  year  of  training. 

The  second  year  would  begpn  as  the 'first,  with  indoor  studies  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  seamanship  class  of  the  afternoon,  alternating  with  ^nnery 
instruction  classes  until  May,  when  the  second  class  would  embark  in  a  steam 
corvette,  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of  seamanship,  as  in  the  first  year,  would 
join  that  of  steam  machinery.  While  the  cruise  of  the  first  year  would  have 
been  on  board  a  sailing  corvette,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  England  generally, 
that  of  tlie  second  year  should  have  been  extended  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  coast  of  Europe;  and  while  the  sailing  corvette  should 
be  manned  by  steady  old  seamen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  qi^ickneas 
of  manoeuvre,  the  steam  corvette  for  the  second  year  sliould  be  manned  by 
active  young  trained  able  seamen,  and  all  manoeuvres  should  be  performed 
together,  as  in  actual  practice  in  man-of-war,  the  young  cadets  under  training 
working  a  mast  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  cruise,  they  would  not  only  strip  their  vessel,  but  would 
also  take  to  pieces  the  principal  parts  of  the  machinery,  before  the  rummer 
holidays  and  after  inspection.  i 

On  recommencement  of  term  in  October,  indoor  studies  should  a^in  be 
taken  up,  and  the  final  examination  for  the  rank  of  midshipmen  sliould  take 
place  in  December,  the  average  age  of  the  young  officers  being  now  1 7  years. 

I  should  now  reassemble  the  midshipmen  on  February  1st,  either  on  board 
the  gunnery  ships  or  in  a  special  ship  attached  to  tlie  college,  for  a  three 
niontiis'  course  in  practical  gunnery,  after  being  examined  in  which,  they  should 
be  discharged  into  a  full-rigged,  full-manned  nigate  for  final  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  under  selected  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants. 
They  should  here  alternately  take  the  duties  of  officers  of  to);^  officers  of  boats, 
officers  in  charge  of  b  particular  mast,  and  in  rotation  as  officers  of  the  watch, 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  lieutenant  of  each  watch,  while  lectures  and 
exercise  in  manoeuvres  of  ships  and  boats,  of  heavy  and  field  guns,  of  small- 
arm  drills  and  landing  parties,  should  be  systemittioally  taught  them.  At  the 
end  of  this  cruise,  which  should  extend  to  the  Mediterranean,  an  examination 
in  seamanship  should  take  place,  and  the  midsliipmen  would  bo  discharged  into 
the  service  afloat,  at  an  average  age  of  18  years,  where  they  would  serve  as 
midshipmen  for  one  year  before  examination  (as  now)  for  sub-lieutenants. 

Thus,  the  whole  course  of  training  would  be  two  years  at  college,  and  iu  train* 
ing  corvettes  as  cadets,  and  one  yearns  training  in  practical  gunn^,  and  in- 
Ftruction  as  an  officer  in  various  duties,  with  the  rank  of  midshipman,  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  officer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  exam- 
ination should  take  place  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  profession,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  preliminary  education  should  be  followed  by  the  modification 
of  the  navigating  class,  the  creation  of  an  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, and  other  changes  in  rank. 
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Concordat  with  Rome,  648. 
Conduct,  and  Studies,  rt6. 

Prefoce  and  Contents,  66. 
Conduct  In  Military  "ohoObs  69). 
Conduct,  suggestions  respecting  points  of. 

Ambition,  124,  628.  Kaily  rising,  189. 

Attention,  126  Sodorslng,  i6. 

Beh  irior,  124, 187, 248.    Bzervise,  87. 

Borrowing,  76,  868.  Familiarity,  182. 

Charitr ,  U,  niM  du^.  76. 

Compaoloda,  76.  Friends.  76,  80. 

Confldence,  76.  Gaiety,  70. 

Conscience,  96.  Health,  88, 686. 

Conversation,  76,   127,   Honesty,  174, 688. 

Cburtflsy,  70.  [177.    Hospitality,  i6. 

Diet,  83,  l60.  Hmnllity ,  466. 

Discretion,  178.  Independanee,  96. 

DiTerslottSj80.  Industry,  71. 

Dross,  81 ,  272.  Inlbriors,  76, 187. 

Drinking,  80.  Kindred,  76. 

Dorotfou, 60, 79, 88.        Lawsuits  76. 

Xxpendltuxw,  76, 86^       LendliKg,  287, 898. 


Conduct,  sunesttonf  raspaotlng  points  o^ 

Manners, %.  248.  KeUgion,  74. 184, 879. 

Marriage,  75,  270.  RcTerence,  9,  67. 

Modesty,  70,  870.  &trcasm,  128. 

MoU ves,  67, 96, 128, 870.  Self-control.  96. 

Honey ,  249  Scosnality ,  96, 97. 

Ol^ts  in  Ufe.  147.  Silence,  m,  IM,  688. 

Oecupatfon,  79, 107.         Sleep,  81. 

Order,  90,  247.  Sunday.  84. 

ProfHnlty,  70.  Superiors,  70,  76, 187. 

Profession,  79,  97.  Trarel.  71,  76, 281. 

Protligacy,  184.  Tmthfhlness,  70. 

Quarreling,  '^86.  Wife.  76,  271. 

Conference,  with  others,  in  reading,  112, 228, 296b 
Conscious  manner,  1 79,  888. 
Consequences,  pondered  over,  286. 
Construction,  course  of,  698. 
Contempt,  11, 86. 
Continuity,  Law  of,  692. 
Contouring,  697 

Contents  and  analyris  of  book  raad,  22S.  8B0L 
CuuTnrsation.  ndue  and  method,  48,  ITf. 

Addison,  184.  Steele,  184. 

Bacon,  177.  Swift,  179. 

Burleigh,  76.  Taylor,  88. 

Chesterfield,  127.  1%mp!e,  184. 

DeQuiBcey,  186.  Whately,  178. 

Mackintosh,  886. 
ConTersatlon,  common  fhnlts  in,  180l 
Conrersation  and  Mading,  li)8,  112, 160, 888,  829. 
Conrersers,  examples  of  ^ood,  187, 190. 
(^ordoTa  UnJfersity,  642. 
Cornell  Unlvendty,  Military  Tactics,  88L 
Corporeal  Punishment,  844, 146. 
Correction  and  Punishment,  81, 844. 
Cotta,  as  an  orator,  168. 
Council  of  BUUtary  Education,  289, 686. 
Country,  education  of  children  in,  880. 
Course  or  plan  of  life.  97. 
Course  of  reading  221. 
Course  of  study.  T88, 169, 196. 
Courtesy,  70.  186.186. 
Court  manners,  246. 
Cowley,  A.,  Value  of  a  library,  806. 
Cramming,  480.  491, 496,649,  791. 
Crates,  dted,  100.     / 
Crawfoid,  William  H.,  788. 
Crimean  VVar,  881. 

Miss  Nlghtingale^s  serrlces,  881. 
Crcwet,  Claude  at  \r«stpr4nt.  786. 748. 

Method  with  the  Blackboard,  78& 
Vying  and  whining,  28. 
Curiodty,  14,  41, 112. 
Custom,  or  habit,  82. 

CuTler,  Logical  advantages  of  Natural  Hhto^,  47T* 
Cyrus,  his  own  and  his  children's  edueatlon,  19. 

Darmstadt,  Drawing  and  other  Models,  701. 
Daridson,  £.  A.,  on  MeclianicBl  Drawing,  701 

ItesuUs  of  Paris  Bxpositlonof  1866  710. 
Day,  the  ordering  of  a,  8L 
Death.  277. 
Debt,  286,  266. 
Defoe,  218, 227. 
Degrees,  Academle.  648,  698. 
Demerit,  Marks  of,  766, 918. 
Democracy,  Swiss,  and  Schools,  806. 
DemosthenM,  144, 168,  628. 
Deaf-motes/raucht  artkoIalioB,  M. 
D^iaiA««,8B6, 96i8. 

MlHtalSr  System,  966. 

BducaHon  In  loeland,  4U. 
Denny.  Letter  to,  81. 
DsMofto^if .  446. 

Thonmgn  mastery  of  one  Snlijeel,  416. 
DeQulnoey,  Thomas,  186. 

CouTersaflon  as  an  AH,  186. 

Letter  to  a  person  of  neglected  edneatton,  I98. 
DeRossy,  Rene,  727. 
Seaeartes,  Metlfod  of  iAT«tflgaflott^  401. 
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Derotionia  exeraiwn,  78,  82, 88. 
Dictation,  49. 

Dictiouariod,  of  the  Bible,  228. 
D'lurHcli,  Literary  Character,  227. 

Firvt  M  udies  and  Early  Reading,  227. 
Diet,  83,  m). 
Diligence,  524. 

Direct  Comini»ionB,  in  English  Service,  541,  666. 
Diiscipline,  82.  742. 

DLKipliue  in  Military  Coilcees,  289, 299, 571,  580. 
Discover}  ,  Pleasures  of.  492. 
Discretion,  Age  of,  87. 93. 
Discretion  in  speech,  178. 
DisputHtion,  145,  192. 
Dissertations,  172. 
Disjtiinulation,  38. 
Distiuctious  and  Deflniteoess,  16. 
Distrust,  self,  149. 
Diversions,  42,  8i>,  86. 
Divided  Responsibility,  686, 673. 
Dixo>,  W.  H.PWOHTH,  Thu  Switaen,  884. 

The  School  in  Switzerland,  895. 
Docendo  di^cimus,  495. 
Dolland  and  the  Telescope,  218. 
Domestic  life,  51,  75,  271. 

DONAU>SUN,  .lOa.X  W  IIXIAM,  485. 

Classical  Learning,  and  Competitfye  TestM,  485. 

Education,  Information,  Knowledge,  Science,  456. 

EnKlish  and  German  Scholarships,  487. 

Comparative  value  of  Knowledge,  44l'. 
Drawing,  55, 701. 

Free  lIand,5S4. 

Landscape,  2U,  584. 

31ilitary,  271,  583. 597,  628 

Technological,  701. 
Dresden,  Uuyal  511litary  School,  828. 
Dnsss,  81,231$.  272. 
Drill.  Mllliary,  in  all  Schools,  867. 
Drudg(T\  of  details,  41,  418. 
DuBartaJi,99,101. 

Dublin,  Military  Orphan  School,  626. 
Dufour,  Gei  eral,  Swiss  Military  System,  900. 
Dunces,  will  exist,  can  be  dimijoished,  154, 496. 
Dunciad,  I'ope's,  888. 
Duruy,  M.,  48. 
Duty,  280,284,  516, 

Earlio<«t  moral  influence,  148, 891. 

Earliest  rvading,  117. 

Early  impressions,  21,  291,  891 

Early  riMng,  81, 189,  876. 

Earnestness,  15. 

East  India  Service,  440. 

Eating,  83, 160. 

£con-niics,  156. 

Edgeworth,  Bftaria,  67, 118. 

Edinburgh  Review,  129. 

E<linbuTgh  University,  694. 

Education,  defined  and  dflicrn>ed, 

Bacon,  103.  Jacobs,  487. 

Barrow.  98.  Johnson.  859. 

Carlyle,  204, 626.  Locke,  145 

Doderlin,  486.  Lowe,  42.^ 

Donaldson ,  485.  Martineau ,  446. 

Faraday.  460.  Mill,  497. 

Fronde,  515.  Milton,  152. 

Gladstone,  488.  Parr,  866. 

Goethe,  15.  Pope,  421. 

Goldsmith,  847.  Rollin,  17, 26. 

Hamilton ,  441.  South,  92, 848. 

HenfVev.  469.  Temple,  418. 

Herschel,  457.  >tliately,  lu4. 

Huxley ,  474.  Whewell,  458. 

Educational  Statlstles.  Recent,  893. 

Greece,  407.  Switaerland,  896. 

Holland,  409.  Sweden,  416. 

Iceland,  411.  Italy,  40& 

Norway,  418. 
Education,  d^gned,  fbrmal,  498. 

Accidental,  of  life,  891,49i,  514. 


Eloquence,  164, 168,  351. 
Employments,  15,  'lO,  3jO. 
Encouragement,  862^78. 
Bndorsing,  surety,  i().  236. 
Emulation,  generous  ardor,  128, 166. 
Endowments,  4dJ,  518,  517. 
Engineering,  Schools  of,  fi^,  775. 
Eholand,  5^ 

Military  System  and  Schools,  529,  967. 

Naval  System,  958.  Univeraitiet,  867. 

English  Bible,  2i4. 
English  Classical  Scholanhlpe,  487. 
English  Language.  21  iK,  4:^3, 429. 
EnglUh  Literature,  2li8. 

English  and  Scottish  UniversitiM,  489.  616, 691. 
Erasmus  2.3,  3.3. 
Esteem  of  others,  67.  125, 142,  370. 
Estienno,  Advice  to  a  Teacher,  46. 
Ethics,  511. 
Eton  College,  688. 
Euclid.  198,  461. 
Evening  Schools.  646. 
EvKRcrr,  Edward,  211. 

Books,  Libraries,  Reading,  212. 
Examinations,  Competitive,  441, 666,  789, 809. 

Quallfxiug,  319.565 

Oral,  544,  o64,  758,  760. 

Written  and  printed,  296, 668. 

Class,  758,  761. 

Graduating,  581. 

Promotion,  64.820. 

University,  820,  678. 
Rxaminers,  Staff  of,  667. 
Example,  3  >,  887,  8tfl. 
Rxcursions,  159,  281, 860. 
Exertise,  158,  868 

Expense  of  MiliUry  Schools,  292, 816. 
Experimental  Sciences,  420,  469, 490,607. 
Experience  and  Knowledge.  89, 99, 264,281. 
Extempore  speaking,  162,  166. 

Perfiscted  into  Oratory,  168. 
Eyes  or  No  Eyes,  or  Artof  tfeeing,  288,  486. 

Facts,  the  basis  of  scientific  Induction,  481. 
Faculties,  culture  of,  418,  421. 

Lhnitations,  150. 
Faith.  275. 

Familiarity,  not  accuxmcy,  106,601. 
Fancy,  94. 

Family  Reading,  228. 
Farabat,  MiCHAhL,  449. 

Judgment. existing  education  does  not  train,  46Ql 

Natural  science  develops  laws,  462. 

Labor— Patience— Uumility— 466. 
Fasting,  rule,  872. 
Father,  duty  in  education,  87. 
Fear  and  Reverence,  contrasted,  11. 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  61 ,  lol,  185,  288. 
Fear,  as  a  Motive,  81,  96, 101. 
Feltham,  Company  and  Converaation,  823. 
Female  Education,  d6J,  646. 
Pemale  Employments,  888. 
Fencing,  186,  158. 
Feneion,26,86,  87,  48. 
Ferguson,  History  of  R<»n6,  626. 
Fichte,  J.  H.  Yon,  689. 
Fiction,  Works  of,  118,  229. 
Field  Sports  and  Excursions,  168. 
Flowers,  studied  with  an  artistes  eye,  48L 
Fliedner,  Pastor,  888. 
Flogging  in  EngUf<h  Pchools,846. 
Fluency  in  speaking,  468. 
Foreign  languages,  important  to  a  natiTB,  60L 
Foresiifht,  277,  286. 
Forms,  ignorance  of,  247. 
Foundations  or  Endowments  480, 627. 
Francis,  dted,  187. 
Frankun,  BcyjAiniv,  212, 248. 

Poor  Richard— or  the  Way  to  Wealth,  219. 

IndebtedDflBs  to  Books,  2l8. 
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FrAnkUa  School  hooM,  Washington,  686. 

Fraternal  foeLiugit,  Sid. 

Free  CoinmU.'«iou.<i,  549. 

Free  Scholurdaip-*,  o7o> 

Free  .oervice^,  20ii. 

French  Lnoguage,  188,  202. 

Its  aveuaud  to  li.erature,  201,  601. 
FaOUDB,  J  AMU  Antuomy.  oi& 

Addre^  to  :}tudunui  of  St  Andrews,  51fi- 

Ancieut  EaglUhand  £>cocch  Uuiverxiiies,  616. 

Otgect  of  Modern  Schooitt— Uigii  and  Low,  518. 

Education  should  prepartj  for  occupations,  519. 

Higtier,  le«}  ciaiwii-al  and  ornamental,  621. 

Literature  as  a  profeewion,  628. 
Frugality,  8>0,dod. 

FULLBK,  TuoHAd,  89. 

Memory— Books— TrftTel,  90. 
Galleries  of  Art,  235.  518. 
Games,  of  chance,  48. 

Athletic,  767. 
Gardening,  79. 

Garrison,  Library  and  Reading  room,  640. 
Gcddes,  Prof,  of  Aberdeen,  i'A^. 
General  Culture,  161,  libti,  467. 
General  Education,  the  basis  of  ProfesBlonal,  498. 

Austria,  81)5. 

BaTaria,  818. 

England,  592. 

France,  L94. 

Prusitia,  298. 
GsircTA,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Geneva,  Children's  School  FesUval,  898. 
Genius,  without  wisdom,  284.  • 
Gentlemen  Cadets  in  English  BUlitaxy  School!,  667. 
Geography,  51.  58,  487. 
Geology,  66,  496. 

Geometry,  Descrlptire,  62,  880, 786. 
Geometry,  scieptitlc  and  practical,  459, 490. 
German  Bible,  274. 

German  Empire,  Naral  Education,  885. 
German  Language  and  Literature,  2u2, 480 
German  Scholarship,  487. 
Gifford,  cited,  185. 
Girls,  Education  of,  889,  662. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  869. 

Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  879. 

Walter  Sarage  Landor,  8S1. 

Sir  James  Maokintoeh,  888. 
Glabos,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Globes,  43, 183,  166. 
God,  in  life  and  Education,  81,  86, 281. 

Instruction  respecting,  10. 60. 

Rererence  of,  11,  68,  ?6,  81,  248,  628. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip.,  teaching  of,  274. 

GOKTHB,  JOHlf   WOLFOAX  VOK,  9. 

Oarlyle's  estimate  of  Wanderjahre,  9. 

Pedagogic  Province, — Rererence,  11. 

Fear,  not  a  religious  element,  11. 

Kelif^ons,  Ethnic  and  Phllo8ophIcal,Reyerence,  12. 

Lesson  of  Christ^s  life  and  teaching,  18. 

Reverenoe  for  what  is  beneath,  14. 

Children's  Aptitudes  and  InclinationB,  15. 

Sense  of  the  Beautify,  16. 

Earnestness- Liberty  of  Action — ^Art,  16. 
Goldsmith,  0litbr,847. 

Essay  on  Education,  847. 

Boanilng  Schools,  and  Private  SchooU,  847. 

Teachers  and  Ushers,  848' 

Temperance,  Hardihood,  Fmgallt7,849. 

Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetorio,  86L 

Home  Education,  858. 

Knowledge  of  Self  and  the  World,  864. 

Foreign  Travel— Universities,  866. 
Goliath  Training  Ship,  681. 
Good-breeding,  89, 186,  248. 247. 
Goodenough,  CApfc.  J.  G.,  Naval  Bdncattoii,  946. 
Good-hnmor,  184. 
Good-manners,  186, 248. 247. 
GoTemment  of  Family  and  School.  26,  81, 41,  76. 
Graduation,  in  Military  Schoob,  680, 768. 
Gnduation,  MiUtazy  School!,  802. 


Grammar,  49, 166. 

Gratitude,  186. 

Gravitation,  Law  of,  defied  by  Table-turners,  461. 

UraubQnden   Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 

GaCAT  BbiTain,  Militiiry  and  .>aTal  S>  interns,  589, 588i 

.>Jiiitary  l^ucation  and  Schools,  535. 

Naval  and  Maritime  Schools,  958. 
Orkxgk,  Kingdom  of,  >:ducational  Statistics,  407 
Greek  Language  and  literature.  465,  5Ul,  700. 

Historic^  development  in  whool,  465. 

Pedagogical  estimate,  501. 

Chuthaui,  1S8.  Gladstone,  484. 

CiCLRO,  107  Lowe,  424 

DeQuince> ,  200.  Niebuhr,  174. 

Froude,  52(). 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  a  Naval  College,  941. 

Necessity  for,  by  Loudon  Times  and  E.  J.  Reed,9i8. 
Qrimke,  Thomas  S  .  23U. 
Urineus,  Simon,  378. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  877. 

Conversation  with  Ascham,  877. 
Growth,  principle  of,  in  education, 486. 
Gunnell,  Mr.,  869. 
Gunnery  Practice,  616,  821,  948. 
Gymnastics,  56, 68,  899. 

With  Music,  66. 

Habit,  Reliance  of  the  Teacher,  82. 
Habit  of  Mind,  446. 
Habits,  personal,  89^186. 
Hale,  Sir  Matbbw,  h. 

Advice  to  his  gruidsons,  77. 
Hall,  JosBPii,  81. 

Letter  to  Lord  Denny— orderii^  of  a  Dfty ,  81. 

Advice  for  all  sorts  of  men,  8^. 

Letter  to  Mr.  MUward— Study  and  Meditation,  84 
H.iMiLTOM,  Sir  Wiluam,  461. 

Mathematioi  as  mental  discipline,  OSlv 
Handicraft,  619. 622,  680. 
Hand-writing.  176,880. 
Happiness,  102, 147,  277. 
Haidwicke,  Loid,  288. 
Haxidening  the  Body,  849. 
Harrow  School,  modern  side,  692. 
Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Street  School,  665. 
Hassler,  F.  R.,  726. 
Haaard,  Games  of,  48. 
Uasing,  770.796. 
Health,  82,  l47,  876, 628,  868. 

Overtasked  in  school,  480,  867. 
Heart-knowledge,  118,  204. 
Heart-wisdom.  102. 188, 286. 
Heart-learning,  480. 
Heat  and  Electricity,  study  of.  494. 
Hebrew  and  Pagan  Religk>ns,  18. 
Heine,  cited,  424. 
Hbnfrbt,  Arthur,  469. 

Claims  of  Botanical  Sdenoe,  469. 
Hercules,  Choice,  97. 
Hbrschbl,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  467. 

Mathematics  In  school  oarrioiiliini,  467* 

Taste  for  reading,  206. 
Hersog,  Colonel,  710. 
Ueyne,  627. 

High  Schools,  Plans  for,  667. 
Hillhonse,  James  A.,  2u8. 
Hints  on  reading,  216. 
History,  snl^t  of  Reading  and  Stadr,  61, 600. 

Bacon.  108.  Locke,  160. 

Cariyle,626.  Mill,  601. 

Chatham,  148.  Niebuhr,  172. 

Johnson,  16, 288.  Sedgwick,  228. 

Maoauiay ,  644.  Whately ,  118. 

Hoboken,  Stevens  Instltate,  669. 
Honosoir,  W.  B.,442. 

Classical  Instruction  :  its  Use  and  A1nii6|  442. 
Hoi  berg.  Baron,  857. 
HoUdays  Ibr  Children,  48,  898. 
Holland,  School  Statistics,  409. 
Home  Education  with  Public  Schools,  28, 862. 
Home  School  of  Sir  ThomM  More,  869. 
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Honesty,  67, 178. 

UuuKBA.  Joii>,  Study  of  Botany,  472. 
Uorteuciiv,  m  au  Ontor,  lt)8. 
Horace,  17.  82, 181, 187. 1»^,  174, 688. 
HMipital  work  for  VVoiueD,  884. 

Indnlng  bcbool  for  NurMW,  888,  884. 
Hougbton,  Lord,  um  of  TnuitiatioBe,  468. 
HouM  keeping,  867. 
HooMboid  Urdering  and  Ezpenaef,  867. 
Hau£T,'l.U.,478. 

Study  of  Zoolog^ ,  474. 
HomanUng  iaflueoce  of  Letters.  418. 6Z1. 
Humility,  a  l«won  of  edenoe,  870, 466, 6SS8. 
Unnbandry,  7V,  166. 
Hythe,  School  of  HuslLetry,  624. 

loBLAVD,  Educational  CopditioD,  411. 

Idlenew,  88, 182. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own,  199,  G21. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 
Illiteracy  in  Switaerland  and  United  StatM,  108. 
Imaftiiuttion, !»),  422. 
ImitatiTe  Instinct  in  Children,  891. 
Impatience,  866, 879. 
Impulse,  wbdom  by,  284. 
Inclination  and  Increduli^,  458. 
Industrial  element^,  lOi ,  866,  619. 
Independence,  96,  968, 619. 
Indian  Cadetshlpe,  670,  677. 
Intkntry,  658. 
Influence,  nature,  kinds,  and  power.  887. 

Unconwious  and  indirect,  888,  881. 
Information,  not  education,  486. 
iBgratttode,  184. 

Inspector,  in  Sfilitaiy  Schools,  298, 687,  768. 
lastiocttve  opinions,  117. 
Intellectual  education,  474. 
Investigatioo,  flusulty  of,  489. 
Italy,  Educational  Statistics,  406. 
Isocrates,  example  of  wise  diadpUne,  27 

Jarry ,  Oeneral,  660. 

Jeflbrson,  Thomas,  724,  727. 

Jest,  subjecta  exempt  fhim,  177. 

Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  28iS. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  187, 202,  859,868. 

Txarel,  History,  Printing,  288. 

ConTersatioinal  power,  1H7. 

Talents  and  EdupiUton,  869. 

Classical  Studies,  860. 

Corporal  Punishment,  869,  868. 
Jones,  Agnes  Blixabeth,  88i5. 

lirerpool  Training  School  for  NoxMS,  884. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  868. 
Judgment,  want  of,  in  educated  man,  460. 

Trained  br  natural  science,  462, 46o. 
Jnkes,  Prof.,  accidental  bias  Co  GeologT,  477. 
Junior  Hilitanr  Schools,  867. 

Austria,  806. 

England.  661. 

France,  287. 

Prussia,  297. 


United  States,  826, 867, 867. 
iTenal,  176. 


JoTenal 

Kahn,  Baron,  806. 
Kiel  ITaTal  Academy,  888. 
Navigation  School,  886. 
Kennedy,  Qen.  Shaw,  School  MlUtarr  Drill,  872. 
Kneller  Hall,  MlUtary  Music  School,  626. 
Knox,  John,  616, 626. 
Knowledge,  lore  of,  16. 

Knowledge,  is  not  science  or  ednoation,  480, 488. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom.  16, 100, 279. 
Kusnaoht,  Normal  Sohooi  and  Soherr,  402. 
Kyrle,  John,  the  Man  of  Boss,  266. 

Labor,  80, 82, 204, 616, 626. 
LaboKwkN^  work,  406. 


LaBmydre,  127. 

Lady  ouie  Urey,  877. 

Land  Measuring,  or  Surreying  School,  66iL 

Lamior,  WALTia  S.,  877. 

Imaginary  Conversation,  877. 
Language,  command  of,  lu»w  got,  124. 

Chatham,  144.  Muiv,  872. 

brougham,  168.  Niebuhr,  175. 

Pitt,  166. 
Languages,  196,  446,  446. 

Ancient,  1^,  4ol,  466, 488, 646. 

Modem,  201,  468,  GOU,  644. 

Labor  of  mastering,  168, 198. 

Faculties  exercised,  198, 446. 
Latin  Language'and  literature.  468, 601. 

Chatham ,  ^<0.  Milton ,  164.  < 

DeQuincey,  201.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Hale,  77.  Parker,  466. 

Latin  Language  in  Scotch  UniTetelties,  700. 

Military  :«chool8,  297, 801.  802,  818, 646. 

Value  assigned  in  Marks,  677. 
Uughter.  W. 
Lavater,  184. 
Laws  of  Nature,  450. 
Law,  Trade  or  ProfiMsion  of,  168, 161. 
Learn,  by  teaching,  496. 

Learner,  object  of  education  to  make  a  good,  447* 
Learning,  and  Experience,  447. 
Learning,  162. 

Pope's  idea  of  a  little,  104. 
Lecture,  and  the  Book,  compared,  198.  472. 

Talue  for  acoaxate  knowledge,  198, 497. 
LefroT,  M^Jor-Ocnei^li  686. 
LendiiMr.  aiid  suzetysbip,  268. 
Lent.Sil 

LeRoy,  on  Education  in  Spain,  648, 878. 
Leeson  on  Botany,  ^1. 
Utter- writing,  141, 872, 886. 
Lexington  Military  Institute,  826. 
Liberal  education,  different  aspects,  108, 417. 

Bacon ,  108.  Johnson,  868. 

Cariyle,  624.  Locke,  146. 

Chatham,  129.  Lowe,  421. 

DoderUn,  486.  Maoaolay,  288, 4tt. 

Donaldson,  486.  MfU,  499. 

DeQuincey ,  198.  Milton ,  16L 

Gladstone,  488.  Niebuhr,  168. 

Faraday,  460.  Owen,  476. 

Froude,  616.  Temple,  417. 

Goldsmith,  847.  Tyndall,  481. 

Hamilton,  18.  Whately,  106. 

Hale,  77.  Whewell,  468. 

Huxley ,  478.  WUson,  488. 

Jacobs,  487.  , 

Library ,  206, 209, 216. 
Uberty  of  Action.  16. 


Lie,  and  Lying,  88, 268. 

Life,  147,  278. 

Ught,  type  of  dlent  InflnoiQe,  888. 

Linnseus,  471. 

Literature,  as  a  Toeation,  194. 

Utemtuie,  of  Imowledge,  and  power,  190. 

Literature,  part  of  liberal  cultora,  419, 600. 

Litemzy  obaracter,  227. 

Littleton,  on  Trarel,  287. 

Listener,  184. 

Local  Attachment,  2U. 

LOCKB,  JOON,  146. 

Essay  on  Study— alms  and  method,  146. 

University  Estimate  of  his  Philosophy,  840. 
Logical  Faculty,  488. 
Logic,  196,  608. 
LoTing  heart,  204. 

Lore,  a  motire  to  study,  and  work,  46i> 
Lowth,  Reply  to  Warburton,  868. 
Luiem.  Cantonal  Statistics,  897, 
Ltux,  StR  Charlks,  476. 

Cbdms  of  physical  sdenee,  476. 
LnroM,  LoBD  Edward  Bulwrr,  278> 

MaaagemMDft  of  money,  266. 
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MAOAUtAT,  Tbomas  B.,  206. 

TniTel  and  Ulstoiy,  288. 

Liberal  studiee  for  civil  aerrloe,  440. 
Mackixtosu,  Sie  J  amiu,  Vamiliar  Letten,  480. 
Uan  of  Koaa,  Po^^s  yictore,  257. 

The  original,  268. 
MandeTllle,  10<. 
Manly  exerci.<4e«,  87, 160. 
Manners,  defined,  and  Taloe,  1S6,  ISS,  ai& 

Ohithiun,  196. 

siieele,  243. 
Mannerti  defload.  and  Taloe,  70. 

Ciie«tertield,  124.  SolUn,  88. 

BmenM>n,243.  Swift,  244. 

Landor,  248. 
Manual  labor,  35L  o8L 
Manoflicturen,  valae  of  books  to,  216. 
Maps,  and  m«&p  drawing,  43,  60. 
Margaret  More,  8i4. 
MarcloMU,  JainoM,  446. 
Mathemaaos,  Rubiact  «f  sfcudj,  68,  59, 457, 486u 

DeQoinoey,  Uf.  Mill,  606. 


Temple,  488,  684. 
HerKhel,  457. 


Uale,  78. 

Hamilton,  461 

Wtiewell,  4M. 
Mathematicfl  Teraos  PhiloAophy,  461. 
Mathematical  reaMidng,  114, 197, 469,  486. 

Dangers  and  dificiiltiee,  464. 
Marriage,  270. 
Manual  labor,  107. 
Manner,  Power  of,  891. 
Man.4fSeki,  K.  D  .  721. 

UUtory  of  Military  Academy,  72L 
Man!<fleld,  Jared,  724,  734. 
Maria  Theresa,  education  of  an  offlcer,  80& 
Marlborough  Collwe,  594. 
Maritime  Schools,  9»),  :-84,  654,  886, 98a 
Marlu,  to  designate  relative  values  of, 

Arithmetats  445,  577.      German,  58L 

Algebra,  689.  Greek ,  545,  577. 

Calculus,  614.  ttLstory,  546,  589. 

Chemistry Jl>8 1,591, 614.  Mathematics,  545, 677, 582, 

Classics,  5i7,  588.  58;),  618. 

Modem,  545,  577.        Mechanics,  691. 

Dictotion.  588.  Natural  Philosophy.  691. 

English,  545,  577,  589.   Natural  Sciences,  591 

French ,  945,  577 ,  688.     Profesidonal  Snlgects,  681 , 

Geographr ,  588,  689.         582,  591. 

Geology,  58 1.  Other  Studies,  691,  910. 

Geometry,  59t. 
Marks  for  recltatiem  and  examinations,  677, 589, 763. 

olassiflcation  by,  762,  910. 
McDoogal,  Report  on  U.  S.  MlUtary  Academy,  758. 
Meals,  53,  88. 
Means  and  Ends,  220. 
Measures,  49. 

Mechanics,  ralue  of  books  to,  216. 
Meditation.  88. 150. 
Memory,  89.  118. 
Menippus,  167. 
Mensuration,  460. 
Mental  Training,  488,  496. 
Mercantile  Marine.  584,  629,  929. 
Merit,  rule  of  app<4ntnient  and  promotion,  789. 
Merit-roll,  763. 910. 
Methods  in  Military  Schools,  291,  VH). 
Method  of  Studying,  110,  225,  226,  280. 
Meti,  MiUtary  School,  289. 
Military  Art  and  Tactics,  154, 159. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  in 

Austria,  409,  808. .         Saxony .  83& 

Bavaria,  317.  Bpain,  655. 

France,  181.  274,  287.     Switserland,  899.  706. 

Great  Britain,  529, 686.  United  States,  716. 

Prussia,  277,  297. 
MiUtary  Drill  and  Instractlon  in  Civil  Schooli, 

Amherst,  880.  Lexington,  826. 

Alexandria,  881.  Norwich,  857, 868. 

Cheltenham,  546.  Wabash  College,  831. 

Kton,  647. 

Ithaca,  828. 


Military  Drill  in  PobUc  Schools  generally,  867, 869. 

Chadwick,  870.  Partridge,  840. 

MaUneux,867.  Smith,  b.^^ 

Milton,  866. 
Military  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Aldershot,  61L  Sandhurst,  659. 

Chathftm,  594.  Shoeburv  ness,  55,  616. 

Dresden,  8J8.  Vienna,  3 13. 

Uythe,  624.  ^VesC  Point,  72L 

Munich,  318. 
MUitia,  United  States.  717,  886. 
Mill,  Job.n  Stitabt,  497. 

BducaUon,  in  its  larger  and  narrower  sense,  487. 

Proper  function  of  a  Univerrity,  498. 

Scotch  and  Enj^lLsh  Universities  compaied,  499. 

General  School  ISducaUon,  scienUflc  and  lib.,  500. 

Modem  languages,  Uliitory,  Geography,  500. 

Greek  and  L*tin  languages,  and  literature.  501. 

Limitations  to  classical  studies — science,  604. 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied — experiments,  607. 

Logic,  Ph>siolog.v,  and  I'sychology,  509. 

Policies,  Uiscory,  Economics,  Junsprudenoe,  610. 

International  Law,  Religion,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  .Esthetic  culture,  Poetry,  518. 

Discipline  of  active  Ufe,  514. 
MiLTOx,  John,  151,  207,  8^5. 

Letter  to  s^amael  Uartlib,  151. 
Mind,  the  basis  of  real  dlttincUon,  272, 36L 
MLsoellaneous  reading,  176. 

Modem  Department  in  Classical  Schools,  646,  508, 
.Modern  Unguagea,  60,  468,  688,  948. 
Modesty,  70,^70. 
Molineux,  Edward  L.,  867, 

Physical   Exercises  and   Military   Drill   In  aU 
Schools,  867. 
MoltkB,  and  the  Prosaian  Staffe,  301,  803. 
Money,  its  acquisition  and  management,  240. 

Bacon.  255.  Lytton,  266. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  357. 

Franklln,213, 3I8.  Taylor,  260. 

Monologue,  not  eonTstsatUn,  19L 
Montaigne  cited,  424. 
Montesquieu,  126. 
Moon,  G.  W.  208. 
Moors  in  Spain,  642. 
Moral  Education,  740. 
Moral  Philosophy,  15a 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  499. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  369. 

Letters  on  the  education  of  Us  cUldvan,  870. 
Moseley.  Bev.,  538,  58^,  816. 
Morning  hours,  876. 
Motives  for  study,  78, 166,270. 
MCiLBR,  Max,  Modwn  lAE^uages,  468. 
Music,  In  educAtion,  159. 
Music,  Mintary,  Koeller  Ilall  School  of,  626. 
Much,  not  Many,  rule  for  reading,  280,  862, 441. 

Vanattve,  Oral  and  Written,  61. 

National  Defense,  887. 

National  Education,  required  by  the  Age,  680. 

Nature,  274,  284,  450. 

NaturaHst,  841,  473. 

Natural  History,  68,  61,  478,  476. 

Natural  Philosophy,  78,^60. 

Natural  Scenery,  16. 275.  514, 723,  760. 

Natural  Sciences,  869, 166, 484. 

Naval  Arehitects,  832,  987. 

Naval  En^newi,  828.  987. 

Naval  Schools  and  Education, 

Austria,  381.  United  States,  896,  969. 

England.  958.  PnuaU,  881. 

France,  890, 968. 
Navigation  Schools,  880,  831, 835,  408, 927. 
Navy  and  Naval  Aflaiia, 

Austria,  853.  German  Emjrire,  886. 

Denmark,  828.  Norway  and  Sweden,  890L 

Bngbindj,583.  United  States,  885. 

France,  829, 968. 
Neglectod  education,  reiuodles  for,  198. 
NiwxAX,  J.  H.,  Bn^h  Protestant  Bible,  274. 
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New  Testament,  278,  274. 
NixBUiiB,  QeoKOB  B.,  109. 
Letter  oa  study  of  PhiloIofEJ,  170. 

N^OHTI.NOVLt;,  FLORK^C£,881. 

Services  in  the  Crimean  War,  881. 
Nightingale  HcDiorial  Fund,  8^8. 

8t.  Thomas  ilrspital  School  for  Nurses,  883. 
Non  multa  sed  multum,  91,  521. 
Nonnal  Schools  in  Spain,  645. 
Norway,  Military  and  Naval  System,  827. 

Recent  ^>chool  LegiHlation,  683. 

Sehool  Statistics,  413. 
Note  Book.  78, 90. 
NoTa!is,  Bread  and  Philosophy, 622. 
Numbers,  sympathy  of,  28. 
Nurses  for  Hospital  service,  8S3. 

Nightingale  Fund  Training  School,  888. 

LiTerpool  Training  School,  884. 

Oaths,  Tulgarity  of,  70. 
Obedience.  28. 82,  748. 
Obligatory  AtU*ndance,  646. 
ObHerration,  habits  of,  68.  289. 
Obstinacy,  punishablcj^ 88. 
Occupation,  choice  of,  t1, 107,  278. 

Education,  training  for,  436, 619, 622. 
Officers,  Special  Training,  of, 

Commiflfiioned,  606,  611. 

Non-comroii>.«ioncd,  696,  618. 

Artillery,  685,  tilS. 

Engineers.  SOi .  686, 684, 964. 

In&ntry,  812,  677. 
Old  age,  170,  278. 
Old  Testament,  274. 
One*ridedne8s  of  mind,  486. 
Order  and  punctuality ,  89, 90. 
Oratory,  training  for,  158,  Ifil.  166,  868. 

Reading,  writing,  and  meditation,  167. 

Brougham,  161.        Cicero,  166.         Pitt,  166. 
Ovid,  cited,  177. 
Owen,  Richard,  476. 

Claims  of  Natural  History,  476. 

Pagan  views  of  Education,  12, 2L 
Paort,  Gbobqk  B.,  478. 

Physiology,  478. 
Painting,  512. 
Parentol  Duties,  80,  848. 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  701. 
Pabr,  Samuex,  8()6. 

Industrial  Element  in  Female  EdueatioD,  806. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Education, 866. 

Universities  of  England.  867. 
Partridok,  Alpbk,  Memoir,  726,  781,  882. 

System  of  .National  Defence,  887. 

Objcctionfi  to  American  Colleges,  888. 

Plan  of  Military  and  Literary  Institute,  840,  848. 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National  Military  Schools. 
Patience  of  thought,  466. 
Patriotism,  141. 
Parker,  Charles  Stuart,  465. 

Ilistorical  development  of  Greek  and  Latin,  466. 
Peace  and  War,  educntion  for,  161, 168. 
Pedantry,  18,  246,  889. 
Pedestrian  Excursions,  847,  862,  862. 
Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  866. 
Penmanship,  176,  869. 
Verseus,  186.  ^ 

Periclfifl.  186. 
Perception,  460. 
Perseverance,  279.  286. 
Personal  Habits,  40,  88.  272. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Cyms  of  Penda,  19l 
Philology  and  Philological  studies,  170. 
Philosophy,  99, 461,  489. 
Philosophical  Sciences,  461. 
Phodon,  silence  of,  628. 
Photography,  course  of,  608. 
Physical  Education  and  Training,  66.  68, 899, 682. 

Barnard,  868.  916.         Molincux,  867. 

Hlitou,  169,  m.  Goldsmith,  849. 


Phydcal  Geography,  472. 

Physical  Science,  claims  aaaprted  bj, 

Ackland.  479.  Huxley,  478. 

Airy,  448.  Lowe, 429. 

Cuvier,  677.  Lyell,  476. 

Dumv,  60.  Owen,  476. 

Faraday,  460.  Piig«?t,  478. 

Goldsmith,  860.  Tyndall,  481. 

Henf^y,  469.  Taughan,  446. 

Hooker,  472.  Wilson,  483. 

Physics,  how  taught,  60,  479, 481,  496. 
Physiology.  478,  479,  496. 
Hieice,  FiankUn,  National  Military  School,  86B. 
IMety,  culture  of,  14,  70 
Htt,  Thomas,  Letters  to,  189. 
Pitt,  W  .  the  Great  Commoner,  129. 
Pitt,  William,  training  as  an  Ontor,  166. 
Plato  cited,  19,  21,  608. 
Plays  and  Pastimes.  27,  40,  43,  898. 
Plutarch  cited,  17,  20,  39, 135. 
Poetry,  in  higher  education,  16, 166, 174. 

Mill,  513.  Milton,  157. 

Politics  and  Political  economy,  184, 610. 
Politeness  40, 186,  243. 
Polytechnic  School,  Pari*,  in  1869,  298. 

Council  of  Improvnnent,  294. 

Studies  and  Methods,  296. 

Expenses  to  Pupils  and  State,  294. 
Ponderation,  applied  to  studies,  4!:2,  645. 
Poor  Richard,  or  the  Way  to  VVealth,  249,  254. 
Pops,  Alexander,  14, 104,  887. 

Man  of  Ross,  or  the  true  Useof  WeAlth,  227. 

Dunciad— Picture  of  Schools  and  UniversitieB,  887. 

POTTKR,  ALONZO,  215- 

Hand  Book  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  z<cience,  216.  222 
Practical  Side  of  Education,  619, 622. 
Praise,  87, 128.  870. 
Prayers,  46,  69, 118. 
Preble,  Capt.  George  H.,  Growth  of  U.8  NavT.888L 

Military  and  Merchant  Marine,  Tonnagv  889. 

Line  Officers,  Warrant  Officers,  Marine  Corps,  801 

Staff  Officers — Volunteer  Officers,  892. 

Sailing  Vessels— Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels ,  808. 

Midshipmen  in  Naval  Academy,  884. 
Pieronoeptions,  110. 
Prefttce  and  Contents  of  a  Book,  225. 
I^rejudices  and  Misconceptions,  140 
l»re«ence.  Power  of,  391. 
Pride,  871. 
Priestly,  217. 

i'rivate  or  Home  Education,  22. 
IMmh,  38.  682. 

Probabilities,  proximate  Judgment  in,  4& 
Probation  in  Appointments,  791 
Proairpsis,  156. 

l*rodicus,  Choice  of  Hercules,  97. 
"Tofcnity,  70,  917. 
Professional  Training  of  Military  Offlccn. 

Austria,  a05.  France,  288. 

Bavaria.  821.  Prussia,  298. 

England,  605.  United  States,  719. 

Professors,  in  Military  Schools,  289, 299. 988» 
Programme  of  French  Special  Schools^^. 
Promotion,  Basis  and  Manner  of,  57,  68. 

English  Service  and  Schools,  662. 

French,  299. 

Prussian,  800. 
Pronnndatinn  of  Latin,  154. 
Proportionate  .Indgment,  465,  485. 
Public  and  Private  Schools,  oompami,  21, 22i 
Public  School  rommission.  Report,  488, 540. 
I>unctuality,  40,  247. 
Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  8& 

Cruel  and  Unusual  discarded,  85. 

Military  Schools,  765. 
Purchase  System,  in  English  Service, 
Pursuits  of  Uterattire,  quoted,  199, 2ZL 
PuBBled  state  of  mind,  114  148. 
Py thsHP^oroan  Letter,  291 . 
Pythagorean  silence,  184. 
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QsaUtyliig  BiualutlDii.  664. 
QuUlJH  of  1  good  Mut«,  30. 
Qii»Bt!t/,JK]m™of,*aa. 
Quhd'i  CuleU,  M  HuiUinnl,  GS6,  BIB. 
QuHtiou  Da  B  fl«ife  or  Lencn,  113, 
l>nJiiiitun,  or  Soontk,  lU. 

ftiUnUllan  rtt»l,  20,  ai ,  ST.  82,  *S  ja. 
Public  uid  Prinu  Kduallau,  a. 

RAKcTJ,  128.  1!>S. 


B«W4Tdi  mad  encDUnuBiDOOts,  tf 
ftevomire,  9,  07,  S'^  18^. 

ftoflewB  of  leMooa  uid  bookp,  &T,  15! 


IUdJiig,i%,  ._   . 
Rod.  iDdlHrlmli 


K«i^  conuuipt  of,  9se,  sea. 
L!!_"_._of.  81,8*4,815,  see. 

E  SM,  330. 

II.'  J.,  K«nl  EdDaUoD,  M6. 


r,  SlDgdom,  823.  AM. 

lUJ  CoUi«e  at  UmdcD,  S23, 

luuHn,  UbqIouI  iiUiliiUu,  888. 


liillt 


tiDlAreblp,  duUglilsof 


Lt,4aa. 

^'tudr.  160,  sao. 
it>,  uuii«ui<of,  3^,  m 

■tlnifi  iDd  HolldaTB,  SSe. 
thoolHoiuHt,  t'limi  of,  667. 
BuIClmoni,  Frimarf.  £77. 
lURfOrd.  Cbtrur  Oak  Undrd,  665. 
HolMkeD,  SUwem  luotlLaM,  e67. 
NevYork  Prlm>rv,«81. 
Bprlogfield.  n:g\,  Kcbool.SM. 
Bui  Fnmcb™,  I'rlmny  Sdioel,  SIC.  J 

WMhinjtWn;  ll-.ltaih,'a88.' 
Worcwltr,  tllT  algb  School,  867. 
choolt,  nri«j  ud  offl«    UtJ,S3L 

-obool  work  Id  Zartpb,  401. 

Sobw;*,  (VilDiwI  Ststlflllo.  888. 


tAicD,  Public  InitrutUon,  8 
coodirr  Scboola.  Mfi. 
ilianldn,  8M,  6M. 
ig]|ihEillniite,4m,E16. 


StcnUrj  or  HIUtUT  Council 

Sslgwicll,  C«lh»rinB  H^  2». 

KsHKng  Ibr  Olrti,  32T, 


anion,  Sp«l«l  lojtruclion  of.  827. 
Balnto-lkauie  on  CheslcrfleU'i  Uttnt,  13G. 
Submimo,  Unl.m1lj.fll2. 
SaliriM,  of  ToKlMn  and  Uiben,  409, 418. 

Englind, In  aoldHHiltbi  Ume.  848. 
S*odhun<t.Ro;tl  MlUtur  Collega,  611,  KB. 

Junior  D«puti»Dt,  680, 668. 

Senior  D«paHmnit,  UO. 

CEdet  Ooll«e,  S6S. 

8Uff(:aU>1R,b62,  MS. 


ilolsD.  687. 

r  Murk.,  677,661. 

of  SlDLll,  682. 

Ulon.  667. 


Fn«('oininliri0Da,6R 
Bu  FiudHO.  Hhoolbo 
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SiDging,  66,  68. 

BisterhoodB,  Charity, S88. 

SklU,  Muohanical,  2»1. 

Sleep,  81, 147.  W. 

Small  Books,  91. 

Smatteriog  of  knowledge,  104, 107, 862. 

Smart,  but  ill  natared  words,  128. 

Smith,  Col.  Frands  H.,  825. 

Smith,  Gold  win,  468. 

Smith,  Sidney,  too  mucb  I*tin  and  Oraeki  442. 

Socrates,  84,  97. 

Social  Reading,  228. 

Social  Science,  470. 

SoLOTHUBN,  cantonal  Statiedcs,  898. 

Solitude,  experience  of,  185, 1^,  276. 

South,  Robkrt,  lf2. 

SOOTHET,  liOBSKT,  99. 448. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  100. 
Southard,  tiamuel  L.,  Maral  School,  896. 
Space  and  Time,  462. 
Spaik,  Area,  Population,  641. 

Public  Instruction,  641. 

Historical  Deyelopmont  of  Schools,  641. 

General  Provisions,  644. 

Primary  Skihools,  644,  658. 

Inspection,  Htudiee,  Teachers,  646« 

Secondary  Schools,  548,  654. 

Special  SchoolK,  650,  654. 

Superior  Schools,  651,  665. 

Academies,  Galleries,  655. 
Spain,  Military  Schools,  656. 
Sparta,  158. 

Speaking,  fluency  in,  how  aogtoired,  168- 
Speciee,  471. 

Speculations,  useless,  147. 
Sports  and  Pastimes.  893,  915. 
Springfield,  111.,  I'ublic  Ulgh  School,  684  » 
Staff  Officers,  Education  o^ 

Austria,  814. 

Bararia,  821. 

England.  619. 

France,  292. 

Prussia.  801. 

Switscriand,  710. 

United  States,  806. 
Stanhope,  Son  of  Earl  Cheiterfleld.  126. 
Bute,  Relations  of,  to  Education,  865, 896. 
State  Militarr  Schools  in  U.  S.,  825,846, 876. 
Stoupltius,  90. 

St.  Gallen,  Cantonal  Statistics,  398. 
St.  Paul,  and  Handicraft.  522. 

Power  of  Character,  891. 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital  Training  School,  8S8. 
Steam-Marine,  and  IionehuiB, 

Austria,  358. 

I>enmark,  ::28. 

England,  583. 

6ennanT.835 

France,  829. 

Morwav,  827. 

Sweden,  326. 

United  States,  896. 
Stkblx,  Sia  RicHAan,  846. 

Flogging  in  Public  Schools,  846. 
Steps,  in  Military  School.  564, 569. 
Stetson.  Isaiah,  School  Military  Ttetics,  879.     . 
SteTens'  Institute  of  Teobaolosy,  667. 

Plan  of  Building,  667. 
Story-tellers  in  society,  138. 
Stkatpobd,  Lord,  Letters  (o  his  Son,  78r 
Student  Life,  65. 

Contents  of,  66. 
Studies,  Characteristic  of  different,  Kffi. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  66. 
Bruniu,  ELnfiMTAET.  Lxbxbai,,  ahd  Spioial. 

Agriculture,  80, 156.         Mensuration,  460. 

Anatomy.  474.  Modern  Languages,  476, 

Aiithmetle,46.  600. 

Art,  or  asthetles,  612.       BflUtair  tactics.  158.  ^ 

Astronomy ,  880, 484.        Moral  I>ttty ,  166. 


Bnrniis,  Elrmbbtakt,  l4Bia.\L,  avb  Spicul, 

Biology ,  470, 471.  Moral  Hhilosopl»^,  160. 

Book-keeping,  448.  Medicine,  156. 

BoUny .  54,  469.  Music .  856. 

Chemistry,  476, 479.         Natural  History,  466, 

Classical,  445.  476. 

Civil  economy,  510.  Katoial  PhikM<q>hy,10S, 

Economics^  156.  135, 156. 

Ethics,  103,  155, 511.         Natural  Sciences,   45ft, 

Experimental  Sciences,         477. 
494,  507.  Oratory,  3, 151, 157, 161, 

Drawing,  291.  701  lt». 

French.  18S.  202,  846.        Painting  512. 

German.  480.  Penmanship,  1T6, 879. 

Greek,  138,200,466.  Physical  bcienccs,   446, 

Geometry,  4ai»,  490.  4*7,  480. 

Geography,  51, 188,  500.    Philonophy,  78,  461. 

Geology ,  4<  7 ,  484,  496.      Philosophical  Sciences, 

Grammar,  154.  461- 

Globes,  48, 18S,  156.  Phy8iea]Gcography,4i2, 

Hebrew,  ]o7.  4r87. 

Hydrostatics,  494.  Pneumatics,  4fM. 

History,  108,  176,  600,      Philology,  170, 176. 
510  Physiology,    156,  479, 

Hamanidcs,  418.  506. 

Hand-writing,  176,880.      Phrsics,  266,  479, 181, 

International  Uw,  510.         404. 

Italian,  156.  PsychalQ|7,  609. 

Jurisprudence,  510.  Politics.  157,  510. 

Language,  198, 446,446,    PoUUeai  Economy,  6ia 
610.  Poetry,  157,  613. 

Logic,  108, 153, 157, 197,    Rhetoric,  108, 868. 
Sj8.  Reading,  60. 

lAtln,  152, 201. 466,502.    Religion,  51. 

Bfathematics,  Pure,  108,    Science  generally,  487. 
153,  156. 198, 506.  Singing,  66,  «8. 

Mathematie8,Mized,166,    Theology,  157. 
467, 507.  Trigon<fmeti7,166. 

Mechanics.  494.  Zoology,  64, 478. 

StudiM,  Suhiects,  and  Methods, 

Primary,  17,  645. 

Secondary,  649. 

Secondary  special,  48. 

Military,  8lA,  82,  828.  t 

Studious  manner,  8o9. 
Study,  Objects,  limits,  and  MeChods,  146. 

Made  agreeable,  40. 
Style,  64, 146, 178,  178. 
Sunday,  83. 

Subjects,  Reading  by,  221. 
Superflcttl,  and  rudimentaxyvlOT. 
duperintondent  of  Studies,  662. 
Surrey  Class  in  English  System,  686, 611. 
Surveying  and  Drawing,  588, 691,  m. 
Superior  Instruction 

EngUnd,  499  Spain,  66L 

Scotland.  694.  499,  616. 
SwKDKM,  Eaucational  Statistics,  416.         j 

Military  and  Nayal  System,  3%,  966. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  686. 
Swift,  JoNATfiAif,  1<9. 

Contersation,  179.       Mannen,  244. 
Swimming,  914. 
SwmBRjLiND,  Area,  Peculation,  896. 

Distribution  by  race  and  fiuniUes,  8Bt. 

Cantonal  expenseSj^898,  896. 

School  and  Army,  895. 

Illiteracy,  compared  with  U.  8.,  408. 

Prominence  to  the  School,  896. 

Military  System  and  Kdnoatlon,  705. 

Gymnastic  and  Military  Drill,  8Btf. 

School  Reformers,  400. 

Recent  School  Legislatinn,  688. 
Sword,  use  of,  186. 

Table-tmmiag.  461. 
Taxonomy,  4il. 
Tatloe,  Hufar,  S81,  286. 

Money,  its  management,  29L 

Wisdom  in  condoct,  28L 
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Iatlob,  Jerckt,  87. 

Uanly  Element  in  Education,  87. 
Teaching,  496,  ecO. 
Teachers,  special  training,  170. 
Teachers  of  Mankind,  164, 170. 
Teacher,  qualities  of  Kpod.  80. 

Power  of  example,  80, 890. 

Salaries,  insufficient,  848. 

Duties,  27,  28  90. 
Technical  School,  65«l,  654. 
Teehnolopcal  Drawing,  401. 
Telegraphy,  taught,  6^5, 602. J 
Telescope,  218 
Temper,88, 137,878. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  184. 
TucPLB,  Frbd.,  417. 

lAngnages,  Mathematies^fieleoiee,  418. 
Teutonic  Element  in  Swiss  PopuiaUon,  888. 
Text-book,  4»5. 
Thayer,  SyWanus,  at  West  Point,  727. 

OompetitiTe  Eziuoination,  606. 
Theory  should  follow  I'ractice,  298, 926. 
TfliTBOAU,  Cantonal  Statistics.  886. 
TiciMO,  Cantonal  Statbties,  8^. 
Things,  Knowledge  of,  422. 
Thinking,  Faculty  of,  196,  447, 486. 
Theology.  167. 
Time,  m,  462. 
Times,  London ^941, 944. 
Timing  speakers,  in  conTersatlon,  191. 
Tractate  on  Education,  by  Hilton,  161. 
Translations,  852,  468. 
TnuislaUons.  oral  and  written,  166, 175. 
Training  in  Science,  488 
Training  to  Think,  496,  680. 
Trayel,  Adyioe  respecting,  285. 

Aiken,  289.  Johnson,  288. 

Bacon,  27, 285.  Littleton,  287. 

Bodleigh,  71.  Macaular,  288. 

Fuller,  91.  HUton,  160, 287. 

Goldsmith,  857.  Shakspeare,  286. 

Hardwicke,  288. 
Trarel,  Ot^Jecti  of  Attention,  72, 281. 

AdministratloB  of  Cities  and  States,  71, 288. 

Art,  235, 288, 512. 

Church  AflEftirs,  71j285. 

OoTernment^72, 288. 

OeogTaphytt2. 

Judicial.  72,  285. 

Trade  and  TrafBc,  72,  284. 

Languages,  91, 285. 

Comparative  estimate,  282. 
TraTel,  how  made  profitable,  78,  91,  282. 

Maturity  of  Mind  and  Character,  287. 

Prerious  knowledge  fh>m  books,  91, 286. 

Access  to  best  sodety,  284,  286,  2in. 

Separate  from  countrymen2286. 

BemoTing  pr^udices,  78,  287, 289. 

Avoid  foreign  yices.  71,  91, 2^. 
Trayels,  Books  of,  119. 
Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Seienoe,  51, 148,178. 

Lots  oT  88, 70. 128, 168.  -^      »       » 

Truths,  Cflassification  of,  470. 
Tyndall,  John,  481. 

Physi^,    '" 
Tutor, 


yBic8,4al. 
r,  22,  77:348. 


Ulysses*  bow,  160. 

UnlTersity,  ieetnree,  not  Ibr  T<i»dnott<>d  mf»ff,  198. 

Unconscious  Influence,  887. 

Uneducated  mind,  488. 

UHirKD  States,  Blilitia,  717. 

Hilitafry  System,  715. 

Naval  System,  715. 

Education  of  OflHcen,  719. 

Military  Academy.  721. 

Naval  Academy,  894. 
University ,  defined,  524.     Proper  ftmetlon.  tf8. 

English  and  Soottish,  489, 516/ 


Universities,  Notice  and  Statistics  of, 

Aberdeen,  694.  ti.  Andnws,  694. 

Athens,  4o7.  Greece,  408. 

Continental,  856.  Scottish,  516, 604. 

English,  866. 8d7,499j516.  Spanish, 655. 

Edinburgh,  856,  490,  694.     Italian,  405. 

Glasgow,  694. 
University  studies, 

Carlyle,  524.  MOton,  151. 

Froude,  515.  Mill,  495. 

Lowe,  421. 
University ,  and  the  great  Public  Schools,  458. 
University  Men,  deficiencies  in,  428. 
Unlearning,  necessity  lor,  118 
Unterwalden,  Cantonal  SUUstics,  893. 
Url,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Ushers  and  Private  Teachers,  848. 

Tail,  Thomas  H.,  215. 

Hints  respecting  Books  and  Beading,  216. 
Valor,  204. 
Vanity,  871. 

Vaud,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Vaughait,  H.,    Exclurion  of  physical  sclenoe,  446> 

Belative  value  of  languages,  446. 
Veracity,  in  dealing  with  children,  62. 
Ventilation,  659. 
Vernacular  language,  49,  57. 
Verplanck,  tiulian  C,  Beading,  219. 
Versification  in  a  dead  language,  152, 440, 426. 
Veterinary  Instruction,  810,  66(i. 
Vienna,  Military  Academy,  818. 

Technical  Military  Academy,  806. 

Central  Cavalry  School,  809. 

Staff  School,  814. 

Josephinnm  Academy,  810. 

Begimental  Cadet  School,  810. 
VirginU  MlUtaxy  Institute,  825. 
VIrgU,  181. 

Virtue,  Address  to  Hercules,  96. 
Vives,  Ludovicus,  873. 
Voice,  Power  of  the  living,  187.  580. 

Militaiy  and  Naval  Officers,  815. 

Cicero's  culture,  167. 

Wabash  College.  Indiana.  881. 

Wandeijahre,  of  Goethe,  8. 

War,  Modem  System,  587, 841. 

War,  too  much  in  education,  75, 146, 152. 

Warrior.  The  Happy,  97. 

Washington,  Originator  of  Mllitazy  Academy,  7ZL 

Watching  cliildren,  70. 

Watt,  James,  218. 

Watts,  Isaac,  215,  S28. 

Wealth,  Poor  Richard's  Way  to,  264 

Webster,  Daniel,  867. 

Wodgewood,  Josiah,  218. 

Weights  and  Measures,  49. 

Wellington  CoUege,  592. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  541,  660. 

West  Poi5T,  Military  Academy,  721, 758. 

Historical  Development.  721. 

Government  and  Organuution,  768, 772. 

Admission,  755,  777,  788, 805. 

Course  of  Studies,  766,  7t8. 

Classification  and  Promotion.  757. 

Discipline,  Demerits,  765,  784. 

Academic  Board,  755. 

Board  of  Visitors.  785. 

Statistics  of  Admission,  graduated,  800, 816. 

Competitive  Examination,  788,  805,  800. 

WHATKLT,  ElCHARI>,178. 

Annotations  on  itecon's  Studies,  104. 
Whiwxll.  William,  458. 

Mathematics  in  Liberal  Education,  458. 
Wlener-Nenstadt  Mlfitaiy  Academy,  808, 811. 
Whitaker,  Bules  in  reading,  280. 
Wickllffe,  Hues,  and  Luther,  226. 
Wift,  Choioe  of,  69,  75, 270. 
Will,  Faroe  and  control  oi;  41. 
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Will  Goffee  Hooee,  181. 

WnsoN,  J  M.,  Rugby  School,  483. 

Natural  Science  in  itchoolB,  488. 

Failure  of  Latin  and  Greek  In  discipline,  488. 

Intrinsic  Dignity  and  Power  of  Bcioioe,  486. 

Subjects  and  Methods,  487. 

Specimen  Lesson— Botany,  491. 

Bzpeiimental  Physics,  494. 
Winemon,  228. 

WlKTHBOF,  KoBKBTC,  200. 

Books  and  Reading,  200. 
WiBdom,  in  Conduofe,  98,  281. 

Barrow,  08.  Soutfaey,  90. 

Bible,  101. 102.        Taylor,  281. 

Carlyto,  627. 

Humboldt,  287.        Wordsworth.  270. 
Wise  men,  In  word  and  deed,  279, 283. 
Wise  men  of  Greece,  characteristics,  90. 
Wits,  preferred  In  company.  141. 
Woman,  Training  for  tlosnltal  Serrlce,  888. 

Exclusion  from  society,  influence  of,  188. 
Woolwich,  Military  Academy,  686. 

History,  686. 

Staff  of  Government  and  Instruction,  688. 

Regulations  for  Admissions,  689. 

School  Piepaxation,  602. 


Worcester,  City  High  School,  667. 
Words,  Study  of,  168,  428. 

WoaDSWORTB,  WlLUAM^TO. 

The  Happy  Warrior,  279. 
Work,  cure  of  all  maladies,  204,  278, 625.'^ 
World,  Knowledge  of,  22, 94,,Sb4, 864. 
Wrestling,  and  other  athletic  sports,  168, 915  > 
Writing,  or  Penmanship,  176.  879. 
Writing  and  Speaking,  112, 168, 166, 168. 
Writing  with  Reading,  112,  224,  m. 
Wurtemberg,  Technical  Drawing,  702. 
Wtatt,  Sir  Thomas,  67. 

Letter  to  his  son  at  school,  67. 

Honesty,  Reverence,  Goodness,  68. 
Wyttenbach,  on  daily  reading,  226. 

T-Pythagorean  Symbol,  291 

Torke,  Philip,  288. 

Young  Ladies,  Modem,  880. 

Zenophon  died.  19,  26. 

Zoology,  Study  in  Schools,  64. 61, 478L 

ZuRioii,  Cantonal  Statistic*.  898. 

Cantonal  Drill  Ground,  899. 
Zue,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
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